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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


An increasing demand for everytliing relating to the vegetable 
productions of India has of late years been the means of 
eliciting from various quarters much useful information, tend- 
ing to a more extensive acquaintance with, as well as improve- 
ment of, the natural resources of the country. The idea that 
a collection of ascertained facts regarding the uses of Indian 
plants is still a desideratum, led to the compilation of the 
following pages. A vast quantity of miscellaneous matter is 
scattered tliroughout the pages of Eheede, Ainslie, Koxburgli, 
Wallich, AVight, Eoyle, and others who have written on the 
subject of Indian botany; and it frequently occurred to me, 
that were an attempt made to collect in a single volume the 
various notices on the chief uses of plants as recorded in their 
works, it would form a somewhat useful and desirable hand- 
book to a knowledge of our botanical resources. Undoubtedly, 
many of the so-called uses of Indian plants are now either 
entirely obsolete, or, owing to the advancement of science and 
more extended investigations in the departments of medical 
and economical botany, have been tested and corrected by 
recent observers; while numerous doubts and errors have been 
either cleared up or exploded. 

The reports of the juries on the timber, vegetable oils, drugs, 
&c., submitted to the Madras Exhibition in 1855, are so many 
evidences of the richness and variety in these important sec- 
tions of the natural products of the Indian Peninsula; and 
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further show how well that exhibition was calculated for the 
attainment of the best results, the development to a great 
decrree of resources hitherto so little known. 


The short descriptions, which it is hoped are sufficient 
to identity the plants enumerated, are taken from the best 
autliorities ; and in this, as in every other instance, I have 
acknowledged the sources from whence I have drawn my 
varied information. At the same time, it will be found that 
some new facts have been adduced, drawn from personal 
observation or inquiry, especially regarding plants growing 
in Travancore. Furthermore, whenever practicable, I have 
been particular in making references to the works of Indian 
botanists ; and in regard to the plants of this Presidency, no 
one could desire moix3 sure or safe companions than Drs 
Eoxbiirgh and Wight. 

It required both patience and consideration to arrange much 
contradictory and useless matter, without hastily rejecting any- 
thing that might be of impoiiance ; while I laboured under 
great disadvantage, from the want of access to any public 
library or collection of botanical w^orks and treatises — for 
numerous isolated notices on botanical subjects are scattered 
in various periodicals, which would not only have assisted me 
with increased information, but have enabled me to remedy 
the many omissions and defects wdiich, I fear, will be detected 
in these pages. When I first commenced the undertaking, I 
was little aware of the obstacles I liad to encounter, and soon 
had reason to see how extremely difficult it was to render a 
book of the kind so complete as the title would lead one 
to expect. Feeling the impossibility of gathering the facts 
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requisite for the purpose, I had the alteniative of relinquish- 
ing my labours at the conimencenicnt, or of collecting such 
infonnalioii as I ^vas able from tlie scanty materials at my 
disposal. 

To deternune those limits Avhich should constitute the nc 
phis ultra of Indian plants was not the least dillicult portion 
of my labours. I could not in a small volume embrace the 
varied flora of the Himalaya; yet there are some plants grow- 
ing in those regions, the uses of which are so important in a 
commercial point of view in this country, that I could hard 7 
omit them, — viz., the Aconites, the Berberries, and others. ^ I 
resolved, therefore, to make my plan so far arbitrary as to in- 
clude those plants of the Himalaya, Silliet, Assam, and other 
countries bordering on India, which have special and acknow- 
ledged uses, and whose importance and commercial value are 
recognised in Ilindostan and the Lower Provinces. Again, 
with respect to naturalised plants, if I determined to mention 
only those which were in point of fact indigenous to India, I 
must have omitted many which have in course of time become 
naturalised, and cannot with propriety be separated from tlie 
Indian flora. Of these I may mention Limim usitatissimum, 
Cocsalpinia coriaria, Fanicum, Italicum, Ijwmcea iatatas, and 
others which have been introduced, though perhaps from 
remote times, but, independently of position, soil, and culture, 
have so adapted themselves to the climate as to have become 
as it were Indian plants. Hot so TImbroma cacao, Caryo- 
pJiyllus aromaticus, and others, wliich only thrive under certain 
conditions of soil and climate, and therefore cannot strictly 
be included in a work professing to deal almost exclusively 
with the flora of India. 

Those who have never considered the subject are little aware 
how much the appearance and habit of a plant become altered 
by the influence of its position. It requires much observation 
to speak authoritatively on the distinction in point of stature 
between many trees and shrubs. Shrubs in the low country, 
small and stunted in growth, become handsome and goodly 
trees on higher lands, and to an inexperienced eye they appear 
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to be different plants. The Jatropha curcas grows to a tree 
some 15 or 20 feet on the Neilgherries, while the Datura alba 
is three or four times the size on the hills that it is on the 
plains. It is therefore with much diffidence that I have 
occasionally presumed to insert the height of a tree or shrub. 
The same remark may be applied to flowers and the flowering 
seasons, especially the latter. I have seen the Laijerstroemia 
Deffince, whose proper time of flowering is Marclj and April, 
previous to the commencement of the rains, in blossom more 
or less all the year in gardens in Travancore. I have endea- 
voured to give the real or natural flowering season.s, in con- 
tradistinction to the chance ones, but, I am afraid, with little 
success ; and it should be recollected that to aim at precision 
in such a part of the description of plants is almost hopeless, 
without that prolonged study of their local habits for which a 
lifetime would scarcely suffice. 

I gladly take this opportunity of recording my grateful sense 
of the assistance I received from General Cullen, British Eesi- 
dent in Travancore and Cochin, who, with his usual liberality, 
permitted me free access to the valuable botanical works in 
his library, — an advantage, the importance of which was in- 
valuable, and which I might in vain have sought elsewhere in 
any private collection in this country. My best acknowledg- 
ments are due to the Honourable Walter Elliot and Dr Hugh 
Cleghorn, who kindly undertook the labour of revising the "work 
during its progress through the press, my distance from the 
Presidency not admitting of personal superintendence. I am 
also indebted to Surgeon Edward Balfour, of the Madras Army, 
who kindly placed at my disposal a list drawn up by him of 
the commercial products of the Presidency, with reference to 
their exports and imports, to which I have made frequent 
reference in the following pages. 

H.D. 

Trevandrum, Scvtcvilu r 1858. 
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Twelve years Iiave elapsed since tin's work was first j^ublislied, 
and during that time many important advances have been 
made in the knowledge of the vegetable treasures of our Indian 
possessions. Among the principal causes wliich have tended 
to develop an inquiry in the resources of tlie Forests of India 
have been the several local Exhibitions, wliich have probably 
done more tlian anytliing else to foster and maintain an interest 
in the acquisition of all information bearing on the uses of 
plants available for domestic or commercial purposes. At the 
same time, the attention of the local governments was called to 
the neglected state of the forests, and under the able siiiierin- 
tendence of Dr IJugh Cleghorn of the IMadras Medical Depart- 
ment, the Forest Department sprang into existence, and rapidly 
became one of the most usefully organised institutions of the 
State. The preservation of the valuable timber- trees, hitherto 
so recklessly neglected and destroyed, became at once an 
object of paramount importance, and especially since the 
adoption of the railway system into the country, which neces- 
sitated the constant and unvarying supply of timber. Side by 
side with this determination to preserve our valuable resources 
of timber and fuel. Government resolved to stimulate and en- 
courage the introduction of such products of foreign growth as 
appeared most capable of being turned to good account in a 
social and economic point of view. Chief among these was 
the Cinchona experiment, which has been so successfully 
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carried out under the original designs and guidance of Mr 
Clements Markham, and which now promises the happiest 
results in producing and manufacturing, in a country where it 
is so much needed, an abundant supjdy of excellent quinine at 
a very reasonable cost. 

To the above important measures — Forest Conservancy and 
the introduction of the Cinchona plant— may be added the 
encouragement given by Government to the extension and 
opening of new tea-plantations, especially in the North-Western 
Provinces and the Assam territories. European capital is now 
being largely employed in reclaiming vast tracts of w^aste 
forest-land, and, at the present rate of progress, it would be 
difiBcult to estimate the commercial advantages which must 
accrue some years hence from the continued application of 
labour, energy, and wealth by the British capitalist to these 
plantations. 

The Author trusts that this volume may show to some 
extent what arc the chief resources of India in the above 
respect, and how they may be made available with the best 
effect ; and, furthermore, what advantage has hitherto been 
taken of them. A work like the present, to be of any value, 
must keep pace with the discoveries of the day ; and however 
imperfect and meagre in detail some of the articles unavoid- 
ably are, yet the Author has spared no pains to render the in- 
formation on each subject as full and complete as the materials 
at his disposal admitted of. 

In the present edition a wdder range has been given to 
plants of foreign origin introduced and now largely cultivated 
in the country, the omission of wliich, inasmuch as they yearly 
become of more commercial importance, would have been in- 
excusable. Among these may be mentioned Cinchona, Tea, 
Cacao, Tobacco, the Australian Eucalyptus, and others which 
may reasonably be admitted, as they are now so extensively 
cultivated in the country. 

It would have given the Author more satisfaction if he could 
have given a more iiniform nomenclature of the native names 
of the plants described, but the subject is one of diflBculty; and 
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as complete uniformity is not— at present, at least — attainable, 
it has been considered best to defer so desirable an end until 
some future time, when perhaps a better result may be 
secured. 

It only remains for the Author to record his thanks to those 
who have assisted him in the collection of materials made use 
of. Among those he would particularly mention Dr Hugh 
Cleghorn, so happily designated the ‘Father of Forest Con- 
servancy in India/ and Dr E. J. Waring, tlie able editor of 
the ‘Pharmacopceia of India,' a work replete with valuable 

^formation, wliich has frequently been laid under contribution 
in these pages. 


Monmouth, OMc?' 1872 . 
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A 

( 1 ) Abelmoschus esculentns (W. & A.) K. 0 . Malvacee. 

Esculent Okro^ Eno. Bhindi, Ramturi, Hind. Bhendi, Duk. Veiidav, Tam. 
Benda, Tel. Vendali, Mal. Dhenroo.s, Beko. 

Description. — Biennial ; stem Lerbaceons, hairy, without 
prickles ; leaves on longish petioles, cordate, with 3-5 obtuse 
lobes, strongly toothed, scabrous on both sides, with short 
appressed rigid hairs ; pedicels very short ; involucel-leaves 
10, deciduous ; capsule pyramidal, furrowed, elongated, acu- 
minated ; petals pale yellow, dark crimson at the base. FL 
All the year. — IT. £ A. Prod. i. 53. — Hibiscus esculentns, 

Linn. — H. longifolius, RooP. FI. Ind. iii. 210. Cultivated 

in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — Valuable as an emollient and demulcent, also 
diuretic. Used in catarrh, dysuria, and otlier cases requiring demul- 
cent remedies, A decoction of the fresh immature capsules is in- 
haled with good effect in hoarseness and other afFections of the 
throat. The dried capsule may be used when the fresh ones are not 
procurable. The fresh capsules bruised, as well as the leaves, form 
good emollient poultices, — Phai'm. of India. Dr Gibson. 

Economic Uses. — Though indigenous to the West Indies, this 
plant has long been naturalised in India. The capsule known 
familiarly as the Bondi-Kai is an excellent vegetable, and mucli 
esteemed for imparting a mucilaginous thickening to soups. The 
young pods are often gathered green, and pickled like capers. The 
stem yields a strong, silky, pliant fibre, well suited for the manu- 
facture of ropes, string, gunny-bags, and paper. They arc exported 
^ a slight extent as hemp, to which they bear considerable resera- 
blance, A bundle of them tested by Dr Roxburgh bore a weight of 
79 lb. when dry, and 95 lb. when wet. — Raxb. Rojjle. Jurn 
Rep. Mad. Exhih. 
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ABELMOSCHDS — ABROMA, 


(2) Abelmoschus moschatus (Moeiich). Do. 

Musk-mallow, Eko. Muslik-Wiendi, Dok. Kasturi-A^eiulay, Kathc-Knstni 
Tam. Kasturi-benda, Tel. Katta-Kasturi, Mal. Mushak-daiia, Bkng. 


Medical Uses. — Tlie Lighly-scentcd sccmIs are cordial and 
stomachic. When bruised, they have been given for the purpose 
of counteracting the effects of the bites of venomous reptiles, being 
applied both externally and internally. In the West Indies they 
are first reduced to powder, and then steeped in rum, and in this 
state are administered in snake-bites. 

Economic Uses. — The plant abounds in mucilage, and is used in 
Uiiper India to clarify sugar. The seeds are used in Arabia for 
giving a perfume to coffee, and are also used in Europe as a substi- 
tute for animal musk in scenting powders and pomatums. The 
stem yields a strong fibre. l)r Itoxburgh cut the stems while in 
flower, and immediately steeped them in water ; these broke at an 
average weight of 107 lb., both when dry and wet. Among other 
fibre-yielding plants of this family may be mentioned 
/icus (W. & A.), the bark of which contains a large proportion of 
very strong white fibre.— i?oy/6. Jury Rep, Mad. Ejchih. 

(3) Abroma augustum {Linn.) N. 0. Byttneriacea^:. 

Oolut-kumbul, Beno, 

Description. — Small tree, 10-12 feet; branches soft, 
velvety; adult leaves ovate - oblong, serrulate, under side 
tomentose, or scabrous with stellate pubescence ; lower leaves 
roundish-cordate, 3-5 angled ; calyx 5-partite ; petals five, 
with dilated claws ; flowers darkish purple, drooping ; wings 
of the fruit truncated at the apex, with the exterior angle 
acute ; peduncles terminal, leaf-opposed. FI. Aug. — W. & A. 

Prod. i. 65. — Road). FI. Ind. iii. 156. Interior of the Ten- 

insula. 
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Economic Uses. — This plant, known familiarly as the ** Devil’s 
Cotton,” is a doubtful native of India, though the above locality is 
given on the authority of Roxburgh. The bark yields a tough 
librous tissue, from which cordage is manufactured, and is considered 
a good substitute for hemp. The tree succeeds well in most parts 
of the country, and grows (piickly, yielding three or four crops 
annually fit for peeling. Dr Roxburgh called special attention to 
the plant, inasmuch as it was more easy of cultivation than Sunn 
{Crotalarid juncca), and the average produce almost three times 
greater. To prepare the fibres, the bark is steeped in water for 
about a week, beyond which they require no further cleaning ; and 
in this state, witliout any subsequent preparation, tlu^y are one-teutli 
stronger than Sunn, and not liable to become weakened througli 
exposure to wet. A cord made from these fibres bore a weight of 
74 lb., that of Sunn only 68 lb. — Roxh. RohIp'h Fib. Plants. 

(4) Abrus precatorius (Linn.) JSh 0. Leguminos.e. 

Wild or country Liquorice, Eng. Ghungclii, Gunj, IItnd. Giinu’lii, Duk. 
Guudu-mani, Kuiiri-mani, Tam. Giiri-ginja, Gimi-veiida, Tkl. Kuniii-kurii, JiIal. 
Kuncli, Gunj, Beng. 

Description. — Twining ; young shoots with a few’ ad- 
pressed hairs at the apex; leaves alternate, abruptly pin- 
nated; leaflets 8-20 pair, linear-oval, obtuse at both ends, 
glabrous or slightly hairy ; calyx campanulate, obsoletely 
4-lobed, upper lobe broadest ; racemes axillary, peduncled, 
many-flowered ; flowers pale purple or rose-coloured ; legumes 
oblong, compressed, 4-6 seeded ; seeds roundish, distinct. 
FI. April — October. — W. (fc A. Prod. i. 260. — Roxb. Flor. Lid. 
in. 258. — Glycine abrus, Liiui. — Rhccde Mai. viii. t. 69. 
Southern Penin.sula. IMysore. Hindostan. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — The root yields an extract similar in medicinal 
properties to Liquorice, though somewhat bitterish. The leaves 
yield even more than the root. The latter, mixed up with honey, 
are applied externally to swellings ; and, pulverisetl and chewed 
with sugar, are given to mitigate coughs. Lunan states that in 
Jamaica they are used instead of tea. In Java the roots are con- 
sidered demulcent, and the mucilage is there combined with some 
bitter. The seeds are occasionally employed externally in ophthalmia. 
The white seeds are considered to act as a poison, producing vomit- 
ing and convulsions, but not unusually fatal to man. The smallest 
fatal dose is one tolah. The expressed juice of the leaves is said to 
be useful in aphthie. — AinsUe. PowelVs Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — There are five varieties of this creeper, with 
scarlet, black, white, yellow, and blue seeds. The scarlet are most 
common. These, which have a jet-black spot at the top, are ust‘d 
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by jewellers and druggists as weights, each weighing almost uni- 
formly one grain. The goldsmiths reduce them to a tine powder, 
and in this state use them to increase adhesion in delica e 

parts of manufactured ornaments. They are aJso used for beads and 
rosaries, whence the specific name. The Hindoos prize them lor 
necklaces and other ornaments. In Hindoostan they are known as 
the Eetti weights. — LAndley. Ainslie, 

(5) Abutilon Indicum (<t. Don), N. 0. MALVACEiB. 

Country mallow, Eno. Kanghi, Hind. Kangoi, Buk. Tiitti, Penm-tutti, Tam. 
Tuttura-benda, JNugii-benda, l\ittiri-cliettu, Tel. Pettaka-putti, Tutta, Urani, 
Mal. 

Description.— Shrub, 2-3 feet; leaves cordate, somewhat 
lobed, soft, shortly tomentose, unequally toothed ; calyx 5-cleft, 
without an involucel ; pedicels erect, axillary, longer than the 
petioles, jointed near the flowers ; corolla spreading ; capsules 
truncated ; carpels 11-20, acute, not awiied, hairy ; flowers 
longish, orange-coloured. FI. July. — W. & A. Prod. i. 56. — 
Sida Indica, Linn. — S. populifolia, Lam, — Wight Icon, t, 12. 

Bengal. Southern Provinces. Common in most parts of 

the country. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves contain a great deal of mucilage, and 
are used in tlie same manner as the marsh-mallows in Europe. A 
decoction of them is used both by European and native practitioners 
as an emollient fomentation ; and an infusion of the roots is given 
as a cooling drink in fevers. — A insUe, 

Economic Uses. — The stem yields a strongish fibre, fit for the 
manufacture of ropes. Wight remarks that there is no character of 
any importance to separate this species from A, Adaticum, Another 
species, the .4. poly andr urn (W. & A.), found on the l^eiigherries 
and about Xundidroog, yields a long silky fibre resembling heinj), 
also fit for making ropes ; and samples of it were submitted to the 
Madras Exhibition. — Roxh. Jury Rep, Mad. Exliih, 

(6) Acacia Arabica {Willd.) N. 0. Leguminosa:. 

Babool, Kikar, Hind. Kali-kikar, Due. Kuru-veylam, Karu-vel, Tam. Nalla- 
tumnia, Barburamu, Tummachettu, Tel. Karu-velakam, Mal. BabiU, Beng. 

Desceiption. — Tree, 30-40 feet, armed with stipulary thorns; 
leaves bipinnated; pinnae about five pair ; leaflets 15-20 pair, 
glabrous ; peduncles aggregated, axillary or forming a raceme 
by the abortion of the leaves ; heads of flowers globose ; sta- 
mens distinct ; legumes stalked, thickish, contracted on both 
sutures between the seeds; flowers small, bright yellow, 
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fragrant. FI. May — Oct. — W. & A. Prod. i. 277. — Mimosa 
Arabica, Lam. Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 557. Cor. ii. t. 149. 
Bengal. Coromandel. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This tree, like others of the same genus, yields 
a transparent gum, which is used as a substitute for real gum-Aiabic, 
which is the produce of A. vera. The gum is procured by making 
incisions in the bark, and the sap running out hardens in lumps of 
various sizes and figures. It exudes principally in March and April. 
The red kind is the most efficacious. It is used in coughs, rheuma- 
tism, and mucous discharges, and is also a useful food in diabetes. 
The bark is used as a tonic in infusion, and a strong decoction of it 
is employed as a wash for ulcers ; and finely powdered and mixed 
with Gingcly oh, is recommended as an external application to 
cancerous affections. It may be used as a substitute for oak-bark, 
and especially as a local astringent in special diseases. Poultices made 
of the bruised tender leaves are an excellent astringent and stimu- 
lant application to ulcers attended with sanious discharge. The 
leaves are also used in mucous discharges. The pods are used in 
coughs. — AinsUe. Pharm. of India. PoivelVs Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — Mixed with the seeds of Sesamumy the gum is 
an article of food with the natives. The seeds and pods are of great 
value to the shepherd in the hot season, as food for his flocks when 
grass is scarce. A decoction of the bark makes a good substitute 
for soap, and is used to a great extent for tanning leather and dyeing 
various shades of brown ; and, moreover, is employed in Mysore in 
the process of distilling arrack. The timber is useful for various 
purposes, such as wheels and tent-pegs, and in some districts is 
made into charcoal for gunpowder. The tree grows rapidly, and 
requires no water. There is a variety or distinct species in Candeish 
called Ram-kanta, and another in the Buglana districts wdiich 
abounds more in gum than the common Babool, and difiers from 
it in the form and colour of its legumes. Dr Balfour mentions in his 
* Cyclopa3dia ^ the A. cmeraria, the rind of whose fruit, known as 
Babbak or Neb-neb, is used as a substitute for the more expensive 
dye-stuffs, and for communicating shades of drab to cotton. It is a 
native of Senegal and the East Indies. — Eoxb. Gibson. AinsUe. 
Balfour's Cycl. 

In Sind, the Babool is the chief yielder of lac. The Coccus 
Indica” attaches itself to the smsdler and half- dried branches 
of the trees. The branches, when thoroughly punctured by 
the insect, lose all vitality, and are then cut off from the 
parent tree, and the lac gathered. Other trees, when suffering 
from drought, may yield it; but in Sind, as a rule, it is 
only gathered from the Babool. The product in its raw state 
realises about 10 to 12 rupees a mamid. Eine Babool timber is 
annually sent from Sind to Bombay for the use of the gun-carriage 
manufactory. — {Fenner's Report to Bomb. Govt.y 1862.) The Babool 
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has frequently been recommended as a good roadside tree. It is of 
quick growth, and would speedily form a shelter for travellers. ' The 
young trees would require but little care at first, and after a few 
years of pruning would often more than cover the cost of looking 
after them. After the cuttings begin to throw out young shoots, 
they should be carefully pruned, two or three of the strongest near 
the top being selected as leading shoots to form the future tree. 
They require water regularly in the hot and dry weather. To raise 
the trees from seed is a slower process, but is the best and most 
natural method. The trees are more regular in their growth, and 
last thrice as long as the cuttings. The Babool is a very hard wood. 
It is used extensively all over India, but more particularly in lien- 
gal. The timber h only largo enough for small pur])Oses. In Sind 
it is found to be well fitted for railway-sleepers. — [Cle(jhom's Forests 
of India,) It has been recommended to Government that more 
attention should be paid to the despised Babool. If suitable locali- 
ties be enclosed, the gi'owth of this tree is almost s]>ontaneous, 
and most rapid ; its timber is very useful for all ordinary purposes, 
and it makes excellent firewood. — {Ref. Comnf. Report to Bomb. 
Govt.^ Feb. 1868.) With respect to firewood, several Australian 
Acacias have been thickly sown and planted in the neighbourhood 
of Ootacamund, where fresh supplies of fuel have become so great a 
desideratum. Among these are the A. strict a and A. mollfssima. 
It is a curious fact that hares rarely touch the latter, whereas tliey 
destroy the A. sir Ida by hundreds. The reason is su])posed to be 
that the one is more bitter than the other, the roots of the A. 
mollissima emitting a powerfully unpleasant odour. The bark of 
this latter is useful for tanning, and a tar has been obtained from the 
wood. — Major Morgaifs Report to Madras Govt., 1861. 


(7) Acacia Catechu (Willd.) Do. 

Khair-babiil, Khair, Katli-kbair, Hind. Katthe-ki-Kikar, Duk. Vodalai, 
VodaJaiij, Tam. Podali-iiiaim, Khadii-ania, Tel. Kadaraiu, Mal. 

Description . — Tree, 30-40 feet ; branches armed with stipu- 
laiy thorns, occasionally unarmed ; ■ leaves bipinnated ; pinna 3 
10-30 2 >air; leaflets numerous; young shoots, jDetioles, and 
peduncles more or less pubescent ; petioles sometimes armed 
below with a row of prickles ; spikes axillary, 1-4 together, 
shorter than the leaves ; corolla 5-cleft ; petals united ; stamens 
distinct; legumes thin, flat, glabrous, 4-8 seeded; flowers small, 
white, or pale yellow. FI. June— Oct.— F. A. Prod. i. 

272.— A. Wallichiana, Dec . — Mimosa catechu, Linn. Suppl. 

Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 562. Cor. t. 175. — Malabar. Various 

parts of the Peninsula. Bengal. Delhi. 
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Medioal Uses. — The substance formerly kno'wn as Terra Ja- 
l)onica is yielded by this tree. It is now better understood as one 
of the kinds of Catechu prepared in India — the word being derived 
from cate^ a tree, and chu^ juice. It is extracted from the unripe pods 
and old high-coloured wood, and the mode of preparation in some 
of the northern parts of India is minutely described by Dr Royle. 
The chips of the inner wood are put into an earthen pot over the 
tire; they are then boiled, and the clean liquor is strained off; 
when of sufficient consistence it is poured into clay moulds. This 
is usually of a pale-red colour, and in quadrangular pieces. Catechu 
has been successfully used in cases of intermittent fever in conjunc- 
tion with infusion of Chiretta, in doses from ten to twelve grains. 
] )r A. Ivoss found it very useful in scurvy, both locally applied to 
the gums, as well as on the constitution. Finely-powdered Catechu 
has also been successfully used in ointments, mixed with other 
ingredients, in the treatment of obstinate ulcers and leprous affec- 
tions. — Ainslie. Pliarm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — Catechu is used in Berar in the process of dye- 
ing chintz and other cloths. It is occasionally mixed with plaster 
to increase its adhesion, and is also, in conjunction with certain 
oils, applied to beams, to preserve them against the white ants. The 
most celebrated Catechu is that obtained from Pegu, and this brings 
£4 or £5 a-toii more than other astringent extracts. Catechu con- 
tains a greater ])roportion of tannin than other astringent substances, 
and it has been found that 1 lb. of this is equal to 7 or 8 lb. of oak- 
bark for tanning purposes. The manufactured article is brought 
down in considerable quantities from Berar and Nepaul, and thence 
to Calcutta, from whence it is expoifcd to Euro])e. Other kinds of 
Catechu are prepared in India, the commonest of which is tliat from 
the nut of the Areca palm (F. Areca Catechu). As a timber, the 
wood of the tree is less hard and durable tlian that of other species 
of Acacia. It is of a red colour, heavy, close-grained, and brittle. 
It polishes well, and resists the attacks of wliite ants. It is used for 
agricultural purposes, sugar-miUs, and pestles. — Roxh. Powcirs 
Punj. Prod. 


(8) Acacia concinna (Dec.) Do. 

Siki, Duk. Sliika, Tam. Shikaya, Tel. Cliinik, Mal. Kocliai, Beng. 

Description. — Climbing ; branches irregularly angled, to- 
inentose, armed with numerous recurved prickles ; leaves bipin- 
nated ; pinnm 6-8 pair ; leaflets numerous, linear, somewhat 
semi-hastate, mucronate ; petioles with hooked prickles below ; 
panicles terminal and axillaty, writh globular heads of flow^ers 
3-5 together in the axils of a small bract or leaf, peduncled ; 
stamens distinct ; legumes large, succulent, contracted betw^een 
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the seeds ; valves wrinkled on the surface when dry ; flowers 
small, white. FL July — October. — W, & A, Prod. i. 277. — 
Mimosa concinna, Willd. Bengal. Assam. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — A considerable trade is carried on in some p«rti 
of the country in the pods of this shrub, which resemble the so^ 
nut, and are used, like it, for washing the head. The IBndoos also 
use them for marking the forehead. The leaves are aci(^ and ate 
used in cookery as a substitute for tamarinds. — Rood). Nimmo. 

(9) Acacia Famesiana {Willd.) Do. 

Guh-babool, Hind, and Beno. Gii-kikar, Duk. Piy*vdlam, Tam. Piyi-tumma, 
Kampu-tumma, Naga-tumma, Tel. Pivelam, Mal. 

Desceiption. — Shrub or small tree, armed with stipulary 
thorns ; calyx 5-toothed ; corolla tubular ; stamens distinct ; 
leaves bipinnated ; pinnse 4-8 pair ; leaflets linear, 10-20 pair, 
nearly glabrous ; petioles and peduncles more or less pubes- 
cent *, legumes cylindrical, fitted with pulp and two rows of 
seeds ; flowers globular, 2-3 together, each on an axillary 
peduncle, small, yellow, fragrant. FI. Dec. — Jan. — W. <L' A. 
Prod. i. 272 (under Vacliellid). — Mimosa Famesiana, L inn. — 
Roxl. FI. Ind. ii. 557. Bengal. Assam. Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — T his small tree exudes a considerable quantity 
of useful gum. The wood is very hard and tough, and is much 
used for ship-knees, tent-pegs, and similar purposes. The flowers 
distilled yield a delicious perfume. — W. A. Roxb. 

(10) Acacia femiginea (Z^or.) Do. 

SJiimai'Vulvel, Tam. Vuni, Anasandra, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 20-25 feet, armed with conical stipu- 
lary thorns, occasionally unarmed; leaves bipinnated, glab- 
rous; pinnoe 3-6 pair; leaflets 10-20 pair, oblong-linear; 
spikes of flowers axillary, usually in pairs, many-flowered ; 
corolla 5-cleft ; stamens slightly united at the base ; legumes 
flat, lanceolate, rusty-coloured, 2-6 seeded ; flowers small, pale 
yellow.— FI. April— May.— F. A. Prod. i. 273.— Mimosa 

ferruginea, Roxl. FI. Ind. ii. 561. Coromandel Coast. 

Courtallum. N. Circars. 

Economic Uses. — The bark steeped in jaggery water is distilled 
as an intoxicating liquor. It is very astringent. A decoction of 



slightly pubescent ; panicles terminal or from the upper axils ; 
branches and peduncles shortly tomentose; corolla 5-cleft; 
stamens distinct ; legumes narrow, long, curved, shortly tomen- 
tose when young; heads of flowers globose; flowers small, 
pale yellow. FI. June — Sept. — W. & A. Prod, i. 227. — Mimosa 
leucophlsea, Roxb. Cor. ii 15. FI. Ind. ii. 58. — A. alba, 
Willd. Sholapore. Woods and hills on Coromandel coast. 

Economic Uses. — The natives distil a kind of ardent spirit from 
the bark, mixed with palm-wine and sugar. A fibre is also pre- 
pared from the bark by maceration after four or five days' beating. 
It is used for large fishing-nets and coarse kinds of cordage, being 
tough and strong. The timber of the tree is hard and dark-coloured. 
— Llndl. Rcjj. Mad, Exhih, 

(12) Acacia sundra (Dec.) Do. 

Karungali, Tam. Sundra, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 20-30 feet ; branches armed with re- 
curved stipulary prickles, sometimes unarmed ; leaves bipin- 
nated; pinnae 15-20 pair; leaflets numerous, small, linear; 
spikes 1-3 togetlier, axillary, peduncled, shorter than the 
leaves, many-flowered ; corolla 5-cleft; stamens distinct; 
flowers small, yellow; legumes thin, flat, lanceolate; seeds 
few. FI. July — Aug. — W. & A. Prod. i. 273. — Mimosa sundra, 

Roxh, Cor, iii. t 225. — Redd, Flor, Sylv, t, 50. Travan- 

core. N. Circars. Bombay Presidency, hlysore. 

Economic Uses. — A resin similar to that yielded by A, Catechu 
is procured from this tree. In fiict, the two species are much alike. 
This one principally difiers in being perfectly glabrous. The timber 
is close-grained, very hard and durable, very heavy, and of a dark- 
red colour. It is excellent for piles and sleepers ; and the natives 
prefer it for posts in house-building, though, owing to the unyielding 
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nature of the wood, it is apt to split when nails are driven into it. 
The tree is abundant, and grows to a fair size. — Wight Bedd* Hot, 
R'iihi Ppn. Mnrl. Kxhih. 


(14) Acalypba Indica (Lmw.) Do. 

Indian Acalypha, Kng. Koopa-maiii, Mal. Ciipamani, Tam. Koopi, Duk. 
Mukto-juri, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, 1 -2 feet ; leaves ovate-cordate, ser- 
rated, on long petioles ; spikes axillary, as long as the leaves, 
male flowers uppermost, enclosed in a cup-shaped involucre 
opening on the inner side, striated, serrated; stamens 8-16; 
styles 3 ; capsules tricoccous, 3-celled, 1 -seeded ; flowers small, 
greenish. M. April — June. — FI. Ind, iii. 675. — Wight 
Icon. t. W!7.--R}ieede, x. t. 81-83. Bengal. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The root, bruised and steeped in hot water, is 
used as a cathartic, and the leaves as a laxative, in decoction. 
Mixed with common salt, the latter are applied externally in scabies. 
A decoction of the whole plant mixed with oil is antarthritic ; and 
mixed with chunam, forms a good external application in cutaneous 
diseases. A simple decoction of the leaves is given in ear-ache. — 
{Roxh, Ainslie.) The expressed juice of the leaves is a safe and 
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cortain emetic for children. It has also been usefully administered 
as an expectorant, and in bronchitis in children. A cataplasm of 
the leaves is applied as a local application to syphilitic ulcers, and as 
a means of relieving the pain attendant on the bites of venomous 
insects. — Fhami. of India. 

(15) Achyranthes aspera {Linn.) N. O. Amarantace. 1 :. 

OiirchirA, Cliikr^i, Hind. Ag>tr/C, Duk. Na-yiirioi, Tam. Utta-r^ni, Aiitisha, 
Apa-raargamu, Pratyak-pushpi, Tel. KataMti, Mal. Oj^ang, Benq. 

Description. — Shrub about 6 feet ; branches somewhat 
drsided; stem erect, pubescent; leaves on short petioles, 
obovate-rotund, abruptly attenuated at the base, pubescent; 
spikes virgate, acute, at first horizontal, afterwards reflexed ; 
flowers purplish-green; bracts at first soft, soon becoming 
rigid and prickle-like ; cajisules 5-seeded, reddish. FI. nearly 
all the yeax.—Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 672. — Wight Icon. t. 1777. — 
Rhcede, x. t. 78. — A. obtusifolia, Zcm. Bengal. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — T he seeds are given in hydrophobia, and in 
cases of snake-bites, as well as in o])lithalinia and cutaneous diseases. 
The flowering-spikes rubbed with a little sugar are made into j)iLls, 
and given internally to people bittern by mad dogs. The leaves 
taken fresh and rubbed to a j)ulp are considered a good remedy 
applied externally to the bites of scori)ions. Tin* ashes of the burnt 
l)lant mixed with conjee is a native remedy in dropsical cases. 
Astringent and diuretic properties are assigned to this plant, and 
Dr Cornish states having cmijloyed it largely in dropsy with flivour- 
able results. The whole jilant, when incinerated, yields a consider- 
able quantity of potash. These ashes, in conjunction with infusion 
of ginger, are likewise esteemed in dropsical allections. The flower- 
ing-spike has the repute in Glide and other ]iarts of India of being 
a safeguard against scorpions, w^hich it is believed to paralyse. It 
has also been used successfully as a local a 2 )plication in scorj)ion- 
stings and in snake-bites. — Pharm. of India. Long in Journ. of 
Agri. Hort. Sac. of India, 1858, x. 31. Madras Quart. Journ. of 
Med. Sc., 1802, iv. 10. — Wight. Ainslie. Hamilton. 

(16) Aconitum ferox (B^aZ/.) N. O. Banunculacea:. 

Bustnab-bish, Bish, Beno. Malioor, Hind. Baclinag, Duk. Vaslia-navi, Tam. 
Vasa-nabhi, Valsa-nabhi, Tel. 

Description. — Stem erect, 2-3 feet, slightly downy above ; 
tubers 2-3, blackish, white inside ; branches villous ; leaves 
roundish-cordate, deeply 5-parted; lobes pinnatifid, cuneate 
at the base, hairy on the brim beneath; racemes terminal, 
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downy; flowera large, deep blue, hoary; helmet gibbous, 
semi-circular, slightly acuminated in front; cucuUate petals 
slightly incurved. — Bee. Prod. i. 64. — Lindl. Flor. Med. 12. 
Himalaya. Kumaon. 


j 

Although/* says Dr Boyle, *Hhe acrid principle existing in most 
of the plants of the Banuncidaceous order is very volatile, yet the 
effects attendant on the roots of the A. ferox after it has been pre- 
served for ten years was remarkable, as showing that it is more per- 
manent than has been siip]>osed.” In the Taleef-shireef it is directed 
never to be given alone ; but mixed with several other dnigs, it is 
recommended in a variety of diseases, as cholera, intennittent fevers, 
toothache, snake-bites, and especially in rheumatism externally 
applied. The root is imported in considerable quantities into the 
plains, and sold at the rate of one rupee the seer. — Walk'ch, Roijle. 
Hamilton* s Nejxiul. 

Dr Fleming’s experiments prove that the roots are more active 
immediately after the period of flowering than at any other time, 
and that the leaves lose their power when the seeds begin to form! 
The seeds themselves are comparatively weak {Lindl. E. B.) The 
terms Bish, Bikh, or Yish, merely mean poison. In Dr Playfair’s 
translation of the Taleef-shireef the names Sindia and Bechnak are 
applied to poisonous medicines, undoubtedly the Aconite. 

In Dr Pereira’s experiments the effects were tried by introducing 
the extract into the jugular vein, by placing it in the cavity of the 
peritoneum, by applying it to the cellular tissue of the back, and by 
introducing it into the stomach. In all these cases, except the last, 
the effects were very similar— viz., difficulty of breathing, weakness 
and subsequent paralysis, which generally commenced in the pos- 
terior extremities, vertigo, convulsions, dilatation of the pupils, and 
death apparently from asphyxia. — Wallich, PI. As. Bar., i. 35. 

(17) Aconitum heterophyllum (TYaZZ.) Do. 

' Atis, Hind. Atvika, Vajje-turki, Duk. Ativadayam, Tam. Ativasa, Tel. 

Desckiption, — Shrub ; stem obscurely angled, smooth 
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below, pubescent above ; tubers oblong-oval ; fibres numerous, 
spreading; lower leaves long-petioled, round or sagittate- 
cordate, acuminated, 5 - ribbed or more ; helmet arched, 
slightly acuminate ; wings equal to the helmet in size, 
obliquely triangular ; lower sepals lanceolate, smooth ; flowers 
blue . — Royh 111 t 13. Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — The root of this species of Aconite, known by 
the name of Atees, has long been celebrated as a tonic and valuable 
febrifuge. It is generally sold in the bazaars as a fine white powder, 
but is someAvhat expensive. There is a spurious substance called by 
the same name, which is only the root of the Asjyaragics sarmentoms. 
The true Atees is intensely bitter and slightly astringent, with 
abundant farina, which is free from any noxious qualities. It is 
probably not so injurious a poison as the Bish, as it is attacked by 
insects, while the other is not. Iliere are two kinds, one black and 
one white, both bitter and astringent, pungent and heating, aiding 
digestion, useful as tonic medicines and aphrodisiac. The present 
species is found also on the Himalaya at elevations from 9000 to 
10,000 feet. — Boyle, Annals of Med, Sdencey 1856. 

The roots are about an inch long, of an oblong-oval pointed form, 
light grey externally, white inside, and of a pure bitter taste. 

Modern experience confirms the value of Atees as an antiperiodic. 
Dr Balfour was eminently successful in many cases of fever which 
came under his treatment with its employment. He, how^ever, stated 
in his reports the necessity of selecting the best specimens, as much 
of inferior quality is sold in the bazaars. He advises that every root 
should be broken across, and all which are not pure white be dis- 
carded. The other species of Aconite found on the Himalaya, and 
yielding similar properties, are, A, palinatum (Don) and A, luridnvi 
(H. & T.) — Pharm, of India, Indian Annals of Med, Science, 
V. 548. 


(18) Aconis calamus {Linn,) N. 0. Orontiace^. 

Sweet-flag, Eng. Bach, Hind. Vach, Ddk. Vashambu, Tam. Vasa, Vadaja, 
Tel. Vasliaiiipa, Mal. Bach, Saphed-bach, Benq. 

Description. — Perennial, semi-aquatic ; rhizome thick, 
with long roots ; leaves erect, 2-3 feet, sword-shaped ; stalk 
leaf -like, but thicker below the spadix ; spadix a foot above 
the root, spreading, 2-3 inches long, covered with a mass of 
numerous thick-set pale-green flowers, fragrant when bruised ; 
petals six ; capsules 3-celled. FI, May — June. — Roxb, Flor. 

Ind, ii. 169. — ^A. odoratus, Lam, — Rheede, xi. t, 60. Damp 

marshy places. Malabar. 
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Medical Uses. — An aromatic bitter principle exists in the 
rhizomes, for which reason they are regarded as useful additions to 
tonic and purgative medicines, being much given to children in cases 
of dyspepsia, especially when attended with looseness of bowels. 
Beneficially employed also in chronic catarrh and asthmatic com- 
plaints. Dr Pereira has remarked that the rhizomes might be 
substituted for more expensive spices or aromatics. The flavour is 
greatly improved by drying. In C/onstantinople they are made into 
a confection, which is considered a good stomachic, and is eat(‘n 
freely during the prevalence of epidemic disease. They are supposed, 
moreover, to be an antidote for several poisons.— (Ferr/m. Thomson. 
AinsUe.) In low fevers they are considered an excellent stimuJant 
diaphoretic, and also very serviceable in atonic and choleraic diaiTJiu-a, 
and as a useful external application in chronic rhoumatem, the 
powdered rhizome being rubbed up with Cashew S]>irit. X)r A. J. 
^^homson notices the root-stock favourably as an antiperiodic, and 
Dr Boyle employed it successfully in intermittent fevers. It is also 
highly useful for destroying and keeping away insects. — Pltarm. of 
India. 

Economic Uses. — The leaves contain an essential oil, to which 
they owe their fragrance, and which in England is used by the 
perfumers, mixed with the firiiia of the rhizomes, in the manufac- 
ture of hair-powders. They are also used for tanning leather and 
perfuming various substances. — AinsUe. 

(19) Acrocarpus fraxinifolius (Wight). K 0. LEouMiNOSiE. 

Shingle-tree, Pink or Red Cedar, Eng. Mallay-Kone, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree, deciduous, often having large 
buttresses, bark light gi^ey, young parts golden pubescent; 
leaves glabrous, bipiniiate ; pimne 3 pairs with a terminal one ; 
leaflets equally pinnate, 4-6, opposite pair ovate, acuminate ; 
racemes many-flowered ; flow'ers dull greenish-red ; calyx and 
corolla minutely golden-pubescent outside. — Wight Icon. t. 

254. — Bedd. Flor. Syl. t. 44. Travancore Mountains and 

Western Ghauts. South Canara. 

Economic Uses. — A tree of rapid growth and worthy of cultiva- 
tion. The timber is flesh-coloured and light. It is much used by 
the planters at Conoor and Wynaad for budding purposes and fur- 
niture, and in Coorg is largely used for shingles. It is known by 
the Burghers on the Neilgherries as the Kilingi. — Dedd. 

(20) Adansonia digitata (Linn.) JST. 0. Bombace^e. 

Baobab or raonkey bread-tree, Eng. Gorak Amli, Hind. Hathi-Khatiyan, Bara- 
Khat-yaii, Duk. Anai-puliyaniaram, Papparap-piili, Piiri-marani, Tam. 

Description. — Tree of moderate height; trunk enormous, 
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30-40 feet in circumference ; leaves digitate, quinate, glabrous, 
petioled ; leaflets elliptical, slightly acuminated ; petioles and 
peduncles pubescent ; calyx 5-partite, pubescent, silky inside ; 
petals 5, spreading, at length deflexed ; flowers axillary, soli- 
taiy on long pedicels ; stamen tube adhering to the base of the 
petals ; fruit a large oblong downy pericarp 8-10 celled, cells 
filled with farinaceous pulp ; flowers large, white, with purplish 

anthers. July — JF. ct A, Frod. i. 60. Naturalised iii 

India. Negapatam. Madras. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit is somewhat acid, hut makes a cool- 
ing and refreshing drink in fevers. The acid farinaceous pulp 
surrounding the seeds is used in dysentery and diarrhoea ; failing 
this, the rind of the fruit beaten into a paste and mixed witJi 
water may he substituted. Adanson found the fruit a great preserva- 
tive against the e 2 )idemic fevers of the western coast of Africa, and 
especially beneficial in promoting persifiratioii, and attempering the 
heat of the blood. In Guadaloui)e tlie planters use the bark and leaves 
as a febrifuge. Among other uses in Alrica, the leaves are made 
into fomentations and poultices for rheumatic afiections of the limbs 
and irritable inflammatory ulcers. Dr Hutchinson considers that the 
action of the pul]) is not due to any astringent pro 2 )erties, but to its 
virtues as a refrigerant and diuretic. Duchassaing {Pharm. Journ., 
1845, p. 89) proposes the bark as a substitute for quinine in low 
intermittent fevers. Ho prescribed it in decoction, and found it 
eflectiial in cases where quinine had failed. — Pliarm. of India. 
Graham, Bomh. Flora. Adanfion. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is a native of the western coast of 
Africa, about Senegal and Sierra Leone. It has, however, long been 
naturalised in India, and from its many uses is deserving of a place 
among the more useful jfiants of this country. The laige fruit re- 
sembles a gourd, and contains many black seeds. In Senegal the 
negroes use the bark and leaves powdered as we do pepper- and salt. 
The fruit supplies the natives of Africa with an excellent soap by 
boiling the ashes with rancid palm-oil. It is in the hollowed trunks 
of these trees that the negroes bury their dead ; and it is a remark- 
able fact, that shut up in these, the bodies become })erfectly dry, 
without the necessity of the process of embalmment. Humboldt, in 
his ‘ Aspects of Nature,’ remarks that the Baobab or monkey bread- 
tree is the oldest organic monument of our planet. The earliest 
description of these trees is that of Aloysius Cadamosto, a Venetian, 
in 1454, who found one growing at the mouth of the Senegal river, 
whose trunk in circumference was 112 feet. Adanson himself saw 
them at 29 feet in diameter and 70 feet in height, and remarks that 
other travellers had found trunks of 32 feet diameter. As a timber- 
tree it is quite useless, the wood being soft and spongy. Dr Hooker 
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says, ‘Hhe tree is emollient and mucilaginous in all its parts.” Along 
the sea-coast of Guzerat the fisherman use the laige fruit as a float 
for their nets. The leaves are eaten with their food, and are con- 
sidered cooling, and useful in restraining excessive perspiration. M, 
Mollien, in his Travels in Africa, states that to the negroes the Baobab 
is perhaps the most valuable of vegetables. Its leaves are used for 
leaven, its bark furnishes indestructible cordage, and a coarse thread 
used for cloth and ropes. Kopes made from the bark are said to be 
very strong, and there is in Bengal a saying, “As secure as an elephant 
bound with a Baobab rope.” — Hooker, Humboldt. Lindley. 


(21) Adenanthera pavonina {Linn.) N. 0. Leguminos-®. 

Anai-kundainunie, Tam. Baiidi gooroovinza, Tel. Kukta-cliundim, Rangiina, 
Benq. Mimjatie, Mal. Kdchun-dooua, Hind. 


Desceiption. — Large tree, unarmed; leaves bipinnated; 
pinnce 4-6 pair; leaflets oval, obtuse, glabrous, 10-12 pair, on 
short petioles ; calyx 5-toothed ; petals 5 ; racemes terminal or 
from the upper axils, spike-like; legumes somewhat falcate, 
twisted, 10-12 seeded; flowers numerous, small, yellow and 
white mixed, fragrant. FI. June— Aug.— iteJ. FI. Ind. ii. 

370.— F. & A Prod. i. 271.— RJteede, vi. t. 14. Peninsula. 

Northern Circars. Travancore. Bengal. 

Economic Uses.— j^though this tree is called RuUa-chmdun 
which m^ns Eed Sandal, yot the real red sandal- wood is the pro- 
duce of the Pteroewpus Santalinus. It is to be met with in most 
forests m India. The timber is valued for its solidity. The inner 
wood of the krger specimens is of a deep-red colour, very hard and 
durable. U yields a dye which the Brahmins use after Mhing for 
mar^g their foreheads. They procure it by merely rubbing^ the 
wood on a wet stone. The seeds, which are of a shining strict 
TOlour with a circular streak m their centre, are used as weights by 
toe jewellers, each of them weighing four grains. The natives in 
Iravancore assert that they are poisonous if taken internally esne- 
ciaUy when m a powdered stete. A cement is made by beating thm 
up with borax and -water.— Roxh. Ainslie. 


(22) Adliatoda Tranauebaiiensis {Nees). N. 0. AcANiHACEiE. 

Tavashii-mooningie, Poonakoo-poondoo, Tam. Pindi-konda Tel 

Desceiption.— Pruticulose, hoary-pubescent; leaves small 
roundish; bracts orbiculate, retuse, bracteoles equalling the 
calyx, linear ; flowers axillary, solitary, ascending on a terminal 
spike, yeUowxsh. purple-dotted. FI. Feb.- March-Dec. Prod. 
xi. 399. Gendarussa Tranquebariensis, Nees ap. WaU. PI. As. 
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Itar, iii. 105. — Justicia Tranquebariensis, Linn. — J. parvifolia, 
Lam. — Wight Icon, t 462. Eastern coasts of Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the leaves is reckoned cooling and 
aperient, and is given to children in small-pox. The bruised leaves 
are applied to blows and other external injuries. — Aitwlie. 

(23) Adhatoda Vasica (Nees). Do. 

Malabar luit, Eng. Adalsa, Arusa, Adarsa, Hind, and Duk. Adatodai, Tam. 
Atlasaraiii, Tel. Atalotakain, Mal. Arusa, Beng. 

Description. — Shrub, 8-10 feet; leaves opposite, lanceolate ; 
corolla monopetalous, irregular; stem much branched ; flowers on 
short spikes, terminal; flower whitish, spotted, sulphur-cf)Ioured 
at the throat, and at the limb with dark purple lines. FI. Feb. 
— April . — Justicia Adhatoda, Linn. — Roxh. FI. Inch i. 126. 
Peninsula. Bengal. Nepaul. 

Medical Uses . — The juice of the leaves is given in a dose of two 
drams with one dram of the juice of fresh ginger as an expectorant 
in coughs, asthma, and ague. They are bitterish and subaromatic, 
and arc administered in infusion and electuary. — {Jowk. Agri. Horf. 
Soc. of India, x. 28.* Ainslie). Tlie leaves, flowers, and root, especially 
the flowers, are considered antispasniodic, and arc given in cases of 
asthma and intermittent fever. They have also been successful! 
employed in chronic bronchitis, and other ])ulnionary and catarrlial 
affections when not attended with fever. — {Pharm. of India, hid. 
Annals of Med. Science, x. 156.) The leaves are given to cattle 
as medicine, and to man for rheumatism. The fi’esh flowers are 
bound over the eyes in cases of ophthalmia. — {Stewarfs Piinj. Plants.) 
The leaves are given in conjunction with other remedies by the 
native doctors internally in decoction, as anthelmintic. — Ainslie. 
Roxh. 


(24) iEgle maxmelos {Corr.) X. 0. Aurantiace.e. 

Bael or Bel tree, Eng. Bel, Siri-pluil, Hind. Tam. Maredoo, Bilva- 

pandu, Tel. Kuvalaiu, Mal. Bel, Shri-pliul, Beng. 

Description. — Tree, middling size, armed with sharp spines; 
leaves pinnate ; leaflets oblong or broad-lanceolate, crenulated, 
unequal, middle one petiolate, lateral ones almost sessile; 
petals 4-5, spreading ; stamens distinct ; style short, thick ; 
flowers in panicles, axillary, on long pedicels, large, greenish 
white, fragrant ; berry with a hard rind, smooth, many-celled, 
many -seeded ; seeds covered with a transparent glutinous 
matter. FI. May. — W. & A. Prod. i. 96. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 

2 
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579. Cot. ii. 143. — CratcBva mamelos, Linn.’— Wight Icon, 
t. 16. — Bheede, iii. t. 37. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — ^The fruit of this tree is somewhat like an orange. 
The cells contain, besides the seeds, a large quantity of tenacious 
transparent gluten, which becomes hard on drying, but continues 
transparent. The fruit is nutritious, and occasionally employed as 
an alterative. It is very palatable ; and its aperient qualities in 
the removal of habitual costiveness have been well ascertained. Tlie 
root, bark, and leaves are reckoned refrigerant in Malabar. The bark 
of the root especially is given in compound decoctions in intermittent 
fevers, and the leaves made into poultices in ophthalmia. When 
dried before it is ripe the fruit is used in decoction in diarrhoea and 
dysentery ; and when ripe and mixed with juice of tamarinds, forms 
an agreeable drink. A water distilled from the flowers is reputed 
to be alexipharniic. A decoction of the bark of the tree is given in 
palpitation of the heart, and of the leaves -in asthma. — (Hoxb. Aimilic. 
Rheede.) According to Dr Green, a sherbet of the ripe fruit taken 
every morning proves serviceable in moderate cases of dyspepsia. 
He further adds that the unripe fruit baked for six hours is a 
powerful astringent.~(Jnd. Ann. Med. Sc., ii. 224.) The fullest 
accounts of the properties and uses of the Bad are given in the papers 
by Grant and Cleghorn in ‘ Indian Annals of Med. Science,' ii. 222- 
234. 

Economic Uses. — The mucus of the seeds is used as an excellent 
addition to mortar, especially in the construction of wells. A 
yellow dye is procured from the astringent rind of the fruit-^Roxh. 

(25) .Sschynomene aspera {Linn.) 'N. 0. LEouMiNosiE. 

Shola, Tola, Hind. Phool-sola, Beno. Attekudasa, Mal. Attoonette, Tam. 

Description.— Perennia],floatmg, erect, sometimes branched; 
leaves unequally pinnated ; leaflets numerous, linear, obtuse ; 
racemes axillary, few-flowered ; calyx 5-cleft, 2-lipped, bibrac- 
teolate ; peduncles and pedicels rough with hairs ; legumes 
^4-7 jointed, on long stalks, with prickly tubercles on the middle 
of each joint, margins striated, crenulated ; flowers brownish 
orange. FI. June— Aug,— Tf. & A. Prod. i. 219.— Wight Icon. 

t. 299.— Hedysarum lagenarium, Ro^jI). FI. Ind. iii 365. 

Peninsula. Bengal. In tanks and lakes. 

Economic Uses.— The pith is much used for the manufacture of 
hats, bottle-cases, and similar articles, it being a bad conductor of 
heat. It is cut from the thick stems and made 'up into artificial 
flowers, models of temples, and fishing - floats. The plants are 
gathered for this purpose in April and May, being abundant in the 
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marshes in Bengal, and the borders of jheels and lakes between Cal- 
cutta and Hurdwar. — Roxh. 

(26) Agathotes chirayta {Don). N. 0. GENiiANACEiE. 

Chirayit Gentian, Enq. Shayraet, Tam. Chiraeta, Duk. and Hind. Sheelafl- 
aettoo, Tel. Kiriyatlia, Mal. 

Description. — Annual, 3 feet; steins single, round, jointed; 
branches decussated, occasionally angular at the extremities ; 
leaves opposite, amplexicaul, lanceolate, very acute, entire, 3-5 
nerved; flowers numerous, stalked, the whole upper part of 
the plant forming an oblong decussated panicle ; calyx 4-cleft ; 
petals spreading, 4-parted, divisions equal to those of the 
calyx; capsules 1-celled, 2-valved, slightly opening at the 
apex; seeds numerous; flowers yellow. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 71. 
NepauL Kumaon. Northern India. 

Medical Uses. — This is one of the most esteemed of Indian 
medicinal plants, being especially valuable as a tonic and febrifuge. 
The whole plant is pulled up at the time the flowers begin to decay, 
and is thus dried for use. Its febrifugal properties are in high esti- 
mation with European practitioners in India, who use it instead of 
Cinchona when the latter is not to be procured ; and in most cases 
wherein Gentian is prescribed, this is recommended as a good sub- 
stitute. The root is the bitterest part of the plant, and the bitter 
principle is easily imparted to water or alcohol. According to 
Eattley's analysis of its chemical properties, ‘‘ it contains a free acid, 
a bitter resinous extractive with much gum, and chlorates, with sul- 
phates of potass and lime. No alkaloid has been detected in it; 
what is therefore sold as a sulphate of chira}i)ine is well known to 
be only the disulphate of quinia.” It is best recommended in pre- 
paration as an infusion or watery extract, or a tincture, but not in 
decoction ; even infusion made with warm water is denounced as 
producing violent headache. To form a cold infusion, a pint of 
water should not stand more than twenty minutes on half an ounce 
of the bruised plant. Chirayta possesses the general properties of 
bitter tonics, but has at the same time some peculiar to itself, which 
fit it well for certain forms and complications of disease. Unlike 
most other tonics, it does not constipate the bowels, but tends to 
produce a regular action of the alimentary canal, even in those sub- 
ject to habitual constipation. During its use the bile becomes more 
abundant and healthy in character. The tendency to excess of 
acidity in the stomach, with disengagement of flatus, is much re- 
strained by its use. These qualities fit it in a most peculiar degree 
for the kind of indigestion which occurs in gouty persons. It may, 
when necessary, bo associated with alkaline preparations or with 
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acids : the latter are generally preferable. The same remark appliM 
to its employment in the treatment of scrofula. As a remedy against 
the languor and debility which affect many persons in summer ami 
autumn, notliing is equal to the cold infusion of this jdant. . ‘ ^ 
be taken twice or even more frequently daily for ’ 

then discontinued, and afterwards resumed. Children take it more 
readily tlian most other bitters. It is found to bo a very 
remedy in India against intermittents, partioularly wben asswiatc I 
with Giiilandina, Bonduc, or Caranga nuts. I he debility wliich ■ 
ant to end in dropsy is often speedily removed by infusion of UJii- 
rfyta; to which is added the tincture formed of it 
and cardamoms. Its efficacy in worm-c<«es has H ^ 

namo of wormwood plant. The extract is given with great benefit 
forms of diarrhoea and dysentery, particularly it combiJH‘il 


in some 


with Ipecacaan, the emetic tendency of which it very markedly con 
trols. In Dr Fleming's Notes on ‘Indian Medicinal Plants/ as 
quoted by Wallich, it is stated, “ The dried herb is to be met with 
in every bazaar of Ilindoostan, being a medicine in the highest re- 
pute with both the Hindu and European practitioners. It possesses 
aU the stomachic, tonic, febrifuge, and antarthritic viitues which are 
ascribed to the Gentiana lutca, and in a greater degree than they 
are generally found in that root in the state in which it comes to us 
from Europe. It may therefore on every occasion be advantageously 
substituted for it. The efficacy of the Chirayta, when combined 
with the Caranga nut, in curing intermittents, has been already men- 
tioned. For restoring the tone and activity of the moving fibre in 
general debility, and in that kind of cachexy which is liable to ter- 
minate in dropsy, the Chirayta wiU be found one of the most useful 
and effectual remedies which we can emidoy. The parts of the plant 
that are used in medicine are the dried stalks with pieces of root 
attached. A decoction of these, or, wliich is better, an infusion of 
them in hot water, is the form usually administered.^^ — Do/i in Lon. 
and Edin, Phil. Mag. Wallich, Plantm As. Rarior. 


(27) Agati grandiflora {Desv.) N. 0. LEGUMiNos-a^:. 

Agathee, Tam. Anisay, Tel. Agati. Mal. Buko, Beng. 

Desckiption. — Tree, 30-35 feet ; leaves abruptly pinnated, 
Qfiflets numerous; calyx campanulate, slightly 2-lipped; co- 
rolla papilionaceous, vexillum oval, oblong, keel large, falcate, 
with petals free at the base and apex ; racemes axillary, 2-4 
flowered ; flowers large, scarlet or white ; legumes pendulous, 
very long, many-seeded, contracted between the seeds. FI. Marcli 
— April.— IT. & A. Prod. i. 215. — ./Eschynomene coccinea, 
Linn. — M. grandiflora, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 331. Rlteede, i. 51. 
Travancore and elsewhere in the Peninsula in gardens. 
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Medical Uses. — The bark is very bitter, and is used as a tonic, 
and ari infusion of the leaves is a useful cathartic. The natives put 
the juice of the leaves in the nostrils in bad fevers on the day of the 
paroxysm. The juice of the flowers is squeezed into the eyes for 
expelling dimness of vision. — Lindley. Pharm. of India. 

(28) Agave Americana {Linn.) N. 0. AMARTLLiDACEiE. 

Bakas-pattah, Halhi-HCiigar, Baia-kanvar, Jungli-kanvar, Hind. Bakkas-pattah, 
DuK. Anaik-katrazhai, Tam. Kakaslii-mattalii, Tel. Panam-katrazha, Mel. 
J uiigli-aii.aTias]), BilatJjmt, Beng. 

Description. — Stem very thick, scaly at the bases of the 
leaves, very fibrous ; scape erect, tapering, thick ; scales alter- 
nate, sublanceolate, half stem - clasping, lower ones longer, 
approximated, upper ones more remote ; radical leaves incum- 
bent by turns, lanceolate, channelled, smooth, dentately spin- 
ous at the edge, glaucous, miicronate, stiff, 6 feet and more, 
juicy, outer ones reflexed, intermediate ones spreading, inner 
ones obvolute into a straight very acute cone ; leaf-spines 
straight, chestnut, marginal ones incurved of the same colour ; 
panicles very large, nodding, composite ; peduncles recurved, 
bent inwards, decompound, many-flowered ; flowers peduncled, 
greenish-yellow . — Kunth Enum. id. v. 819. — Linn. S'pec. 461. 

— Andr. Repos, t. 438 . — Wight Icon. t. 2024. Naturalised 

in India. 

Medical Uses. — The roots are diuretic and anti-syphilitic, and 
are brought to Euro])e mixed with sarsaparilla {Lindley). Diuretic 
and alterative properties are assigned to the roots by the JMexicans. 
A thin slice of the large fleshy leaves makes a good poultice. — 
Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The common American Aloe, although not in- 
digenous, is now common in every part of India. It is a native of 
America within the tropics from the plains to elevations of 10,000 
feet, and is now naturalised in the South of Europe. It is much 
valued as a hedge plant, but its chief importance arises from the ex- 
cellent fibres which it yields. Not only are these procured from the 
leaves, but a ligneous fibre is contained in the root, familiarly known 
as the Pita thread. This is much used in the Madras Presidency. 
It is manufactured at a very slight expense, the mode of preparation 
being usually to cut the leaves and throw tliem into ponds for three 
or more days, when they are taken out, macerated and scraped with 
a bluntish instrument. It has been found that the leaf fibres are 
liable to rot owing to a milky viscid juice contained in them. This 
defect has, however, been considerably obviated by very hard crush- 
ing, or pressure between heavy cylinders, which, by getting rid of 
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all the moisture, renders them more pliable for weaving and other 
purposes. In Calcutta, the fibres being submitted to exponlnents, 
were found equal to the best Eussian hemp. They are much used 
for lashing bales of caUco. As log-Hncs for ships they are found to 
be very durable, and far superior to ropes of hemp. In several ex- 
periments that have been made, especially by Drs Eoyleand ight, 
Aloe-fibre rope has been found to be nioi-e powerfd than either co r, 
country hemp, or jute. A bundle of the Agave fibre bore 2701b., 
that ofBuaaim hemp only 160 lb. Dr Wight found some cord ol 
it bore 362 lb. In Tinnevellyit sells from 20 to 40 rupees the candy 
of 500 lb., and at Madras for 7 rupees a maund. There is no 
doubt that these Aloe fibres deserve more particular notice. I hey 
are admirably suited for cordage, mats, ropes, &c., and the tow 
might bo advantageously used in the manufacture of paper. In 
Mexico they prepare a fermented liquor from the stem by incision, 
caUed Pulque, and from this they distil an ardent spirit. In that 
country, too, the dried flowering-stems are used as impenetrable 
thatch. An extract of the leaves is used to make a lather, like soap, 
and the leaves, split longitudinally, are employed to sharpen razors on, 
performing the duties of a strop owing to the particles of silica they 
contain. — {Royle's Fibrous Plants. Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. Lindley. ) 
An important discovery has recently been made, that plaster impreg- 
nated with the juice and pulp of the Aloe leaves will save walls from 
being attacked by white ants. The experiment was made in jails, 
and other buildings where white ants abounded, and those parts 
of the buildings where the Aloe juice was mixed with the plaster were 
free from the depredations of those destructive insects. — Corresp. in 
Agri. Hort. Soc. Jour., June 1864. 


(29) Agave vivipara {Linn.) Do. 

Bastard Aloe, Eng. Kathalai, Tam. Peetha kalabantlia, Tel. 

Description. — Stemless ; leaves ovate-oblong, acute, stiff, 
thick, recurved, spreading, pale green, hoary, prickly at the 
edges ; prickles collected, veiy small, orange brown ; scape 
branched, bulbiferous. — Linn. Spec. 461. — Kunth Enum. pi, 
V. 822. — Ait. Kew, i. 471. North-West Provinces. , 

Economic Uses. — ^A good fibre, which is long in the staple, is 
procured from the leaves. The latter are allowed to rot in water for 
twenty days, and then beat on a plank, and again thoroughly washed. 
A strong and useful cordage is made from them, as well as mats and 
ropes. In South Arcot these fibres sell at 30 rupees the candy. 
Generally they find a ready sale in this country, and pay the expense 
of manufacture. — Jury Rep. M. E. 
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(30) Ailaathus excelsa {Roxb.) N. 0. Xanthoxtlaceje. 

Peroomaruni, Tam. Pemmarum, Mal. Peddamanoo, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves abruptly pinnated, tomen- 
tose when young, afterwards glabrous; leaflets 10-14 pair, 
coarsely toothed at the base ; petals 5, almost glabrous in the 
inside ; filaments glabrous, shorter than the anthers ; calyx 5- 
cleft ; samarse linear-oblong, 3-5, one-seeded ; panicles termi- 
nal ; flowers fascicled, green. FL Aug. — W. & A. Prod, i. 150. 

— Roxb, FI, Ind, ii. 454. Cor, i. t, 23. Northern Circars. 

Coimbatore. 

Medical Uses. — The aromatic bark is used by the natives in dys- 
pepsia. Dr Wight mentions that in the Circars the bark is regarded 
as a powerful febrifuge, and as a tonic in cases of debility. — Aimlie, 
Wight 111. /. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is light and not durable, but is used 
for catamarans and made into sword-handles and sheaths for spears 
in Western India. — Roxb, 


(31) Ailanthus Malabarica (Dec.) Do. 

Peroomamm, Mal. Penimarum, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, leaves abruptly pinnated ; leaflets quite 
entire, ovate-lanceolate, unequal-sided, oblique at the base; 
panicles large, terminal ; peduncles and calyx pubescent ; 
petals glabrous, obovate, much longer than the calyx ; samarae 
oval, oblong, obtuse at both ends. — Wight Icon. t. 1604. — W. & 
A. Prod. i. 150. — Rhcedc, vi. t, 15. Travancore. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The bark has a pleasant and slightly bitter 
taste, and is given in cases of dyspepsia, and moreover considered a 
valuable tonic and febrifuge. It yields a fragrant resinous juice 
known as Muttee-pal, which was first noticed by Buchanan, who 
found the tree in the Annamullay forests. The resin reduced to 
powder mixed with milk and strained is given in small doses in 
dysentery, and also in bronchitis, and reputed to be an excellent 
remedy, owing chiefly to the balsamic properties of the resin. The 
fruit triturated with mango and mixed with rice is reckoned useful 
in cases of ophthalmia. Wight states that the bark is rough and 
very thick, studded with bright garnet-looking grains apparently of a 
resinous nature, which do not dissolve either in spirit or water. 
— (Aimlie, Wight, Gibson,) Mr Broughton, Quinologist to Gov- 
ernment, reported upon the resin as follows ; “ This resin, as com- 
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monly met with, is dark brown or grey in colour, is plastic, opaque, 
and has an agreeable smell. It contains much impurity. The pure 
resin is very soft, having the consistence of thick treacle ; and tliis 
is doubtless the reason why it is always mixed with fragments of 
wood and earth, which make it more easy to handle. The sample 
which I examined contained but 77 per cent of resin, the remainder 
being adulterations. Alcohol readily dissolves the resin, and on 
evaporation leaves it as a very viscous, transparent, light-brown, 
semi-liquid, which does not solidify by many days’ exposure to a 
steam heat ; when burnt it gives out a fragrance, and hence it is 
sometimes used for incense. Its perfume is, however, inferior to 
that produced by many otlier resins employed in the concoction of 
the incense employed in Christian and heathen worship. The pecu- 
liar consistency of the resin would enable it to substitute Venice 
turpentine for many purposes, though its price (6 rupees for 25 lb. 
in the crude state) forbids an extensive employment.” 

(32) Alangium decapetalum {Larn.) X. 0. Alaxgiaci-.k. 

Sap:e-leave(i Alaugiuni, Eng, Aliiigie-iiiariuii, T^sai. Aiigolaiii, Mal. Akola, 
Akarkanta, Hind. Bagh-aiikra, Bing. 

Description. — Tree, leaves alternate, iiaiTow-oblong ; petals 
G-10 ; branches occasionally spinescent ; stamens twice the 
number of the petals ; filaments hairy at the base ; flowers 
solitary or aggregate in the axils of the leaves, wliitish yedlow, 
fragrant ; drupe tomentose, 1-seeded. FI. April and May. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 325. — Ehcede, iv. t. 17. — Wight Icon. i. 104. 

— A. tomentosiini, Dec. — A. hexapetahiin, lloxh. Itucky 

places in Malabar. Coromandel. Assam. 

Mh'DjCAL Uses. — T he juice of the root is reckoned anthclnuniic 
and purgative. It is also employed in dropsical cases ; and, pulver- 
ised, is a reputed antidote in snake-bites . — 

Economjc Uses. — T he timber is very beautiful and strong, accord- 
ing to Dr Wight sustaining a weight of 310 lb. Dio wood of the 
A. kcxapctalum. is also considered valuable. This latter is called 
Kara-anriolam in Malayalum, and Wooduga in Telugu. . It is a 
native of Bengal and Malabar. — Wight 


(33) Albizzia amara {Willd.) X. 0. LEouMiNoSiE. 

Nalla-cenga, Nalla-eogoo, Narlinjie, Tel. Woonja, Tam. 

Description. — Tree, unarmed; branches terete; young shoots, 
petioles, and peduncles, and under side of the leaflets clothed 
with yellowish tomentum ; leaves hipinnate ; pinnte 8-10 pair, 
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with a gland on the petiole and between the last pair ; leaflets 
20-30 pair ; stipules lanceolate ; peduncles solitary or aggre- 
gated, long and filiform in the axils of the upper leaves, and 
racemose from the abortion of the leaves ; flowers small in 
globular heads ; corolla 5-cleft ; stamens long, numerous, mon- 
adelphous ; legumes flat, thin, broadly linear, 3-6 seeded. — 
Bedd, Flor, Sylv. t. 61. — Acacia amara, Willd. — W, & A, Prod. 

i. 274 — Mimosa amara, Roxb. Mysore. Bombay. Madras 

Presidency. 

Economic Uses. — A tolerably large tree, with a maximum height 
of about 30 feet. The wood is dark brown, mottled, and very hand- 
some, strong, fibrous, stilT, close-grained, hard, and durable, superior 
to Sal and Teak in transverse strength and coliesive power. It is 
much used by the natives for building purposes, and in the construc- 
tion of carts, plouglis, and beams. It also makes excellent fuel, and 
for this purpose is extensively used for the railways in Southern In- 
dia. The natives use the leaves for washing the hair. — Beddome. 

(34) Albizzia Lebhek (Benfh.) Do. 

Sirissa tree, Eng. _ Siris, Hind. Kattuvagai, Tam. Dirisana, Tel. Vclu-vake, 
Mel. SirLs-gachli, 

Desceiption. — Tree, 30-40 feet, unarmed ; young branches 
ilexuose; leaves bipinnated ; pinme 1-4 pair; leaflets 4-9 2 )air, 
obtuse, oval, glabrous, unequal ; peduncles axillary, each with 
a globular head of fJouers on short 2 )edicels, 1-4 together; 
calyx long, tubular ; petals 5, united to beyond the calyx ; 
stamens very long, monadclphoiis ; legumes Hat and thin, 
remotely S-10 seeded; llowers small, wliite, fragrant 17. 
Aug. — Sej)t. — Acacia speciosa Willd . — W. & A. Prod. i. 275. — 
M. Sirissa, lloxh. FI. hid. ii. 554. Travancore. Co^*' andel. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds arc used by the natives in the treat- 
ment of i)iles, and as an astringent in diarrluea. The flowers are 
employed in the cure of boils, eru 2 )tions, and swellings, and act as 
antidotes to poisons. The leaves arc useful in ophthalmia, and the 
powdered bark in ulcers, and especially in snake-wounds. The oil 
extracted from the seeds is given in cases of wliite leprosy . — PoivelVs 
Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — A consideralfle quantity of gum is yielded by 
this tree, valuable for many ordinary purposes. The timber is very 
durable, hard, and close-grained, and is employed for furniture. It 
is of a light colour, and is well adapted for picture-frames and 
similar work. In Northern India it is considered unlucky to 
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employ the timber in house-building— 

It is a frequent tree by roadsides, and has a large and umbr^ 
head. The tree is poUarded, and the cuttings used “ “ 

is now extensively planted on the Ganps Canal. is P 
growth, and flourishes in almost any soil. The leaves afford go 
fodder for cattle.— Govt. Rqj., 1863. 


(35) Alhizzia odoratissima 

Karinthakara, Mal. Kurroo-vaga, Tam. Shinduga, Tel. 

Description.— Tree, 30-40 feet, unarmed; leaves bipinnated; 
pinnfe3-4pair; leaflctslO-40 pair.nan-ow, oval, oblique, glabrous, 
pale on the under side ; panicles terminal and axillary, the ulti- 
mate divisions cyniosc, or somewhat umbellate ; heads of flow ers 
small, globose; stamens monadelplious ; legume flat, thin, thick- 
margined, about 10-seedcd ; flowers pale yellow, very 
/Y. May— June.— Acacia odoratissima, IVt/M — 
i. 275.— A. lomatocarpa, Mimosa odoratissima, Moxo. 

FI. hul. ii. 546. Cor. ii. t. 12b.— liheedr, vi. t. 5. ^Malabai- 

and Coromandel. Common everywhere. 

Economic Uses. — T he timber of this large and handsome tree^ is 
particularly hard and strong, and is well suited for naves and fellies 
of wheels. The tree is very abundant, and grows in almost any 
soil. It is one of the most valuable jungle timbers. — (Boxb» Jury 
Eep. Mad, Exhib.) It attains a large size at Vellore, Arcot, and in 
tJie Carnatic generally, and in the ghauts running towards Salem. 
The tree grows rapidly, and the wood is hard, heavy, and dark- 
coloured. It is exceUent for all purposes requiring strength and 
durability, and should be planted where required to remain. — Bed's 
Rep. to Bomb, Govt, 1863. 

(36) Albizzia stipulata {Dec,) Do. 

Konda-cliiragu, Tel. Anilooki, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet, unarmed; leaves bipinnated ; 
young shoots irregularly angled ; pinnae G-20 pair ; petioles 
tomentose ; leaflets numerous, seini-hastate, sides very un- 
equal; peduncles aggregated; panicles terminal and in the 
upper axils ; heads of flowers globose ; corolla tubular, 5-cleft ; 
stamens very long, monadelphous at the base ; legumes thin, 
flat, glabrous ; seeds 6-12 ; flowers white and rose-coloured. 
FL April — June. — ^Acacia stipulata, Dec, — W. & A, Prod. i. 

274. — M. stipulacea, Roxb. FI. Ind, ii. 549. Travancore. 

Courtallum. Bengal. 
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Economic Uses. — ^Thia is one of tlie largest trees of the genus. 
The timber is close-grained and strong, rendering it valuable for 
furniture and other purposes. It is a native of the mountains north 
of Bengal, hut it is to he met with in most parts of the Peninsula. 

(37) Aleurites triloba {Ford.) N. 0. EupiioRBiACEii:. 

Belgaum walnut, Eng. Jungli-aldirot, Duk. Nattu-akrotii, Tam. Natu-akrotu, 
Tel. Bangla-akrot, Bkno. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves petioled, very large, cor- 
date, with entire or scalloped margins, 3-5 lohed; panicles 
terminal ; flowers small, white ; fruit roundish, somewhat com- 
pressed, pointed, very hard, 2-celled; cells 1-seeded. FI. 

May. — J. GtoIi. JRoxb. FI. Ind. iii. 629. Belgaum. Travan- 

core. Mysore. Northern Circars. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — An oil is extracted from the kernel of the nut, 
which is employed medicinally as a sure and mild purgative, ap- 
proximating nearer in its eifects to castor-oil. It has neither taste 
nor smell, nor does it produce nausea, either administered pure or in 
emulsion. It has been i)ronounced superior to linseed-oil, especially 
for purposes connected with the arts. It is easily extracted, being 
separated from the kernel with less labour and simjdcr machinery 
than the oil from the Cocoa-nut, which recpiires great pressure. — 
Pliarm. of India. CiRorke^ Ann. Tlierap.^ 117. 

Economic Uses. — This is a large tree, the newly-formed parts of 
which are covered with a farinaceous substance. Tlie natives are 
fond of the nut, which is pxdatable, and sometliing like our English 
Walnut. In the Sandwich Islands they are employed for candles. 
A number of them strung upon a stick will burn for hours, giving 
a clear and steady light. The tree grows most readily from seed, 
and might be extensively cultivated. The cake after expression of 
the oil is a good food for cattle, and useful as manure. According 
to Simmonds, ‘‘ 31| gallons of the nut yield 10 gallons of oil, which 
bears a good price in the home market.” About 10,000 gallons are 
yearly produced in the Sandwich Islands. In Ceylon it is manu- 
factured, and there known as the ‘‘ kekuna ” oil. It is supposed to 
bo a good substitute for rape-oil. — Lindicij. Sinimorids. Comm. 
Prod. Jury Rep. M. E. 

(38) Aloe vulgaris {Lam.) K 0. 

Barbadoes Aloe, Eno. Kattalay, Tam. 

Description.— Stem short; leaves fleshy, stem-clasping, 
first spreading, then ascending, lanceolate, glaucous-green, flat, 
obovate, convex below, armed with distant reddish spines 
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perpendicular to the margin; the parenchyma slightly coloured 
brown, and very distinct from the tough leathery cuticle; 
spike cylindrical-ovate ; flowers at first erect, tlien spreading, 
afterwards pendulous, yellow, with the three inner segments at 
the apex somewhat orange, not longer than the stamens. 
Lam. Enc. i. 86. Blieedc, xi. t. 3.— A. Barbadensis, Mill. 
Common in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The above species of Aloe, whicli is jiropcrly a 
native of Greece, or, as some say, of the Cape C olony, has long been 
naturalised in both Indies. It yields what is known as Uio. Lar- 
badoes Aloes. This substance is of a dark or reddish-lirown 
colour, and has a most iinjileasant odour. In quality it is 
far inferior to the real Socotrine Aloes (A. Snroiri}ia). As a 
drug, Aloes is reckoned extremely valuable, and its medical ].ro- 
perties are very numerous. Although apeiit'iit, yet, unlike oth(‘r 
cathartics, the effect is not incivasetl, if given in la]g<> doses, beyond 
a certain point. To persons predispo^od to ajiojde.y it is niore 
beneficial than most other purgatives. The comjiound decoction is 
a valuable emmenagogue, jiarticularly when comhineJ witJi ]»rej)ara- 
tions of iron. One of the best modes of covering the uiqileasant 
taste of Aloes, when given liquid, is in the comjiouml tincture of 
lavender. Aloes are produced by most of the varieties of these 
plants, but Dr O’ShaugJiiiessy remarks that the quality of the pro- 
duct is apparently more dependent on soil, climate, and preparation, 
than on any specific difference in the plant itself. A great deal 
depends on the mode of preparation. The usual mode of extracting 
the substance is by making a transverse incision in the leaves, or 
cutting them off at the base, and scraping off the juice as it flows if 
done in the former way, and allowing it to run in a vessel placed 
for the purjiosc if in the latter. Pressure is made occasionally to 
assist the flow ; but, as Dr O’Shaughnessy observes, by this means 
large quantities of the mucilage are forced out and mix with the 
proper bitter juice, which is proportionately deteriorated;” for it must 
be recollected that tlie Aloe contains a great deal of mucilaginous 
matter, abmidant towards the centre of the thick fleshy leaves. 'The 
Aloes after being received into a vessel are exposed to tlie sun or 
other heat, by which means they become inspissated. The gix^ator 
portion of Aloes sent to England is from the Cape Colony. Of late 
years the importation of the true Socotrina Aloes has considerably 
decreased. What is now shipped to Europe is sent usually round 
by Bombay ; but Simmonds says, “ Socotrine Aloes, although long 
considered the best kind, is now below Barbadocs Aloes in commerci^ 
value.” The several kinds of Aloes are the East Indian or Hepatic 
Aloes, so called from its liver colour, and said to be the produce of 
the A. AraUca ; and the Horse-Aloes, which is only used in veteri- 
nary medicine. This latter product is said to be obtained by boil- 
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ing the leaves that have been previously used for producing a finer 
sample. The greater part of Cape-Aloes is the produce of A. Spicata, 
which is of a yellowish colour, and has a heavy disagreeable odour. 
— {Ainslie, Lindl, Bcmjal DUp. Comm, Prod, Mad.) The other 
species yielding Aloes are the A, Indica, Eoyle {A, pcrfoUata, Roxb.), 
inhabiting dry sandy plains in the North-Western Provinces, and 
the A, litoralis (Koenig), found on the sea-coasts of the Peninsula. 
A good kind of Aloes is procurable from the latter. The natives 
attach much value to th(} juice of the leaves, which they apply 
externally in cases of ophthalmia, and especially in what arc com- 
monly termed country sore-eyes. The mode of administering it is 
to wash the j)u] 2 ) of the leaves in cold water and mix it up with a 
little burnt alum. In this state it is applied to the eyes, being 
previously wrapped in a i)icce of muslin cloth. An ink is j)repare(l 
by the Slahometans from the juice of tlie pulp. — {Aindie.) It 
appears certain that, with a little care, Aloes of good quality might 
be obtained from this source in considerable quantities, at a cost 
far less than that of tlie imported articles The freshly-expressed 
juice is in almost universal use as an external refrigerant application 
to all external or local infiammations. — Pharm. of India, 

(39) Alpinia galanga (aS^.) N. O. Zixgiberace.e. 

Rira-Kulinjan, TTtnd. ami Duk. Pera-rattai, Taai. Pedtla-dumpa-rashtrakaia, 
Tkl. Peva-ratta, Mal. 

Description. — Perenninl ; stem G-7 feet when in flower, 
with leafless sheatli np to the middle ; leaves short-stalked, 
lanceolate, white, and somewhat callous on the margin, smootli; 
panicles terminal, spreading, dichotomous, each division wdth 
from 2 to 6 pale -greenish, fragrant flowers; calyx smooth, 
white, 1-toothcd ; exterior limb of corolla of 3 nearly equal 
recurved divisions ; interior one unguiculate, oval, deeply 
2-lobed, white with reddish specks ; capsule size of a small 
cherry, obovate, smooth, deep orange-red, 3-celled ; seed 1 , 
much compressed, deep chestnut colour, a little wrinkled, 
arillate, except at the apex. FI. April — INIay. — Roxb, FI, hid. 

i. 59. — Maranta galanga, Linn, South Coucan. Chittagong. 

Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The tubers, which are faintly aromatic, pungent, 
and somewhat bitter, are the larger galangal of the shops, and are 
used as a substitute for ginger. They are given in infusion in 
fevers, rheumatism, and catarrhal affections. The galangal root is 
much used in China, and is one of the articles of commerce, realising 
in London 12s. to IGs. per cwt. It has an aromatic jmngent taste ; 
the outside is of a reddish-brown ; internally it is reddish- white. 
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An inferior sort of galangal is got from A, Allughas (Eoscoe), the 
root of which is considerably aromatic. Of this latter species 
Eheede says, that the juice of the root is applied externally in gout, 
and is also used internally. The root itself macerated and mixed 
with wine is a good external application for pains in the limbs ; and, 
pulverised,- is administered in colic. It is tlic Mala Inscliikua of 
Eheede. — (AimliG, Simmonds, Rhecde.) The A, Klndhjan, a 

variety of the A. Chinensis, is found growing in several gardens at 
Madras ; and its rhizome, when dried, resembles that of the lesser 
galangal. It is supposed to be a distinct species by some, though 
closely approximating the A. Calcarafa. It is stimulant, carmina- 
tive, stomachic, and expectorant. It is useful in all diseases wJiere 
ginger is used, and also in most nervous disorders. It has also proved 
useful in incontinence of urine. — Siq^jjl. to Pharm, of India. 


(40) Alstonia scholaris (R. Br.) N. 0. Atocynacem. 


Ezhilaip-pa^Iai Tam. Edakiilapala, rala-^ranida, Edakula-ariti, Edakula-poniia, 
Tbil. Pala, Mukkan-pala, Mal. Cliliatiii, Beno. 


Description.— Tree, 50 feet ; leaves 5-7 in a wliorl, obovate- 
oblong, obtuse, veins ribbed, approximating the margin ; calyx 
5-parted; corolla salver-shaped, with roundish segments; 
cymes on short peduncles; limb of corolla a little bearded;’ 
flowers greenish wliite, follicles very long, slender. FI. No\.— 
T>ec.—EJmde, i. t. 45.— Wight Icon. t. 422.— Echites scholaris, 
Linn. Travancore. Coromandel. Assam. 


Medical Uses.— The wood is bitter to the taste, and the bark is 
a powerful tonic, much used by the natives in bowel complaints. It 
18 astringent, anthelmintic, and anti-periodic. It has proved a 
valuable remedy in chronic diarrhoea and the advanced stages of 
dysentery, and also effectual in restoring the tone of the stomach 
alter debilitating fevers .— of India. Qilson in Pharm 
Journal, xii. 422. 


Economic Uses.— This tree has obtained the trivial name Scholaris 
from the fact of its planks being used as school-boards, on which 
children trace their letters, as in the Lancastrian system. The chil- 
dren assemble half-naked under the shade of the Cocoa palm, place 
themselves on rows on the ground, and trace out on the sand with 
the forefinger of the right hand the elements of their alphabet, and 
then smooth it with their left when they wish to trace out other 
chapters. This method of teaching writing was introduced into 
India 200 B.O., according to Megasthones, and still continues to be 
practised. The wood is wliite and close-grained. In Assam it is 
much prized for beams and light work, such as boxes, trunks, and 

scabbards. The whole tree abounds in milky juice.— Ammo. Roxh. 
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(41) Amaraatus fromentaceus (Btieh.) N. 0. AMABANTACEiE. 

Poong-kirai, Tam. 

Descetption. — Stem herbaceous, erect ; leaves long-petioled, 
broad-lanceolate, acute ; panicles terminal, erect ; sepals subu- 
late, acute ; stamens five ; stigmas three ; seed subcompressed, 
smooth; utricles wrinkled. Dec. Drocl xiii. s. 2, p. 265. — 

Roxb. Flor. Ind. iii. 099. — Wlr/IU Icon, t. 720. Mysore. 

Coimbatore. 

Economic Uses . — This plant is extensively cultivated in the 
Coimbatore district, chiefly for the flour of its seeds, which is a great 
article of diet among the natives. Besides the above, there are 
several other species of Amaranths used as vegetables by the natives, 
such as the A. pohjgonoldes (Eoxb.), considered very wholesome, 
especially for convalescents ; the A. oleraceiis (Linn.), of which the 
several varieties are cultivated for diet, especially the Far. gUjantem, 
which is about 4 to 8 feet high, and with a thick succulent stem, 
which is eaten as a substitute for asparagus. — Roxb. A indie. 

(42) Amarantus spinosus (Linn.) Do. 

Kante-mat, Duk. Miilluk-ki]*ai, Tam. Mimdla-tota-kura, Nalla-doggali, Tel. 
Mullan-chira, Mal. Kanta-raari, Beng. 

Description. — Erect, 1-3 feet, somewhat striated, glabrous, 
reddish; leaves long-petioled, rhomb -ovate, or lanceolate- 
oblong, with two spines in the axils ; panicles sparingly 
branched; spikes erect, cylindric, acute, terminal ones long, 
stiflBsh, lateral ones middle-sized; flowers dense, green ; utricles 
2-3 cleft at the top, somewhat wrinkled ; bracts unequal, 
bearded ; seed lenticular, polished, black. — Dec. Prod. xiii. s. 

2, p. 260. — Roxb. Flor. Ind. iii. 611. — Wight Icon. t. 513. — 
Rumph. Arab. v. t. 83, fig. 1. Peninsula. Bengal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — Emollient poultices are made of the bruised 
leaves. In the Mauritius a decoction of the leaves and root is ad- 
ministered internally as diuretic, — {Bouton, Med, PI. of tlieMauritiiLs. ) 
The A. campesfris (Wilkl.) is considered demulcent, and is given in 
decoction in cases of strangury — (Ainslie), The A. pohjgcunus 
(Linn.) is used in bilious disorders, and as an aperient. — Long, 
Indig. Plants of Bengal. 

(43) Ammannia vesicatoria (Roxb.) hT. 0. Lythraceje. 

Did-mdri, Hind. Agin-Luti, Duk. Kallurivi, Miumel-neruppa, Tam. Aqui- 
vender-paku, Tel. Kallar-vanchi, Mal. 

Description. — Herbaceous, erect; stem much branched, 
4-sided ; leaves sessile, opposite, lanceolate, attenuated, smaller 
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nearer the flowers; calyx 4-cleft to the middle, lobes acute, 
accessory teeth very small ; flowers very minute, aggregated in 
the axils of the leaves, almost sessile ; tube of the calyx at first 
narrow and tightened round the ovary, in fruit cup-shaped ; 
petals wanting ; capsule longer than the calyx, 1-celled ; 
flowers red. FI. Oct. — W. <b A. Prod. i. 305. Roxh. Flor. Ind. 
i. 426. — Pec. Prod, iii, 78. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The whole plant has a strong muriatic, not dis- 
agreeable smell. Its leaves, being extremely acrid, are used by the; 
natives in raising blis+^^ers in rheumatism. P>ruised and a])plied to 
the affected parts, they perform their office most cff(*ctiially in al)out 
half an hour — (Ah/, die). The pounded leaves are a])])lied to heipetic 
eruptions — (Flemi)i(j). It is said, from tlie great pain the heaves cause 
as bhsters, they cannot be recommended. — Pha/iii. of Indin. 

(44) Amoora Rohituka (JF. A.) X. 0. Meliace.e. 

Cheiiiinanini, Mal. Hurin-hura, or Kliana, IIixd. Tiklifa-i’af, Bexo. 

Descuiption. — Small tree; leaves unequally pinnated ; leaf- 
lets 6 pair, opposite, obliquely-oblong, ghlnvus; young peti- 
oles slightly hairy on their lower part ; male tiowers in panicles 
shorter than the leaves, suhsessile; calyx 3-lcaved; female 
flowers numerous, sessile, solitary, erect on spikes, which arc 
rather more than half the length of the leaves ; petals three ; 
capsule pale yellow, 3- celled, 3-valved; seeds solitary, enclosed 
in a fleshy scarlet aril ; flowers small, white, or cream-coloured. 
FI. July— Aug.— JU. & A. Prod. i. 119.— Andersonia Eohituka, 
Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 213. Travancore, Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — From the seeds, where the trees grow plenti- 
fully, the natives extract an oil which they use for many economical 
purposes. — Roxh. 

(45) Amorphophallus campanulatus (Blume). N. 0. ArtACEiE. 

Telinga potato, Eng. Kanina, Mal. and Tam. MuiicUa Kimda, Tel. 01, Hind. 

Desceiption. — S temless; leaves decompound ; flowers small, 
dark-coloured, sessile with respect to the surface of the ground, 
and appearing when the plant is destitute of leaves ; spathe 
the length of the spadix, campanulate, margins curled ; nectary 
none ; club broad-ovate, lobate, anthers 2-celled. FI. June.— 
Wight Icon. t. 782.— Arum campanulatum, Roxh.—Rheede, 
Mal. xi. t. 18, 19. Bengal. Peninsula. 
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Medical Uses. — The acrid roots are used medicinally in boils and 
ophthalmia. They are very caustic and abound in starch, and are 
employed as external stimulants, and are also emmenagogue. — {Lind- 
ley,) The fresh roots act as an acrid stimulant and expectorant, and 
are used in acute rheumatism. — Powell ^ Punj, Prod, 

Economic Uses. — The roots are very nutritious, on which account 
they are much cultivated for the purpose of diet. They are planted 
in May, and will yield from 100 to 250 maunds per beegah, selling 
at the rate of a rupee a maund. The roots are also used for pickling. 
Wight says that “ when in flower the fetor it exhales is most over- 
powering, and so perfectly resembles that of carrion as to induce flies 
to cover the club of the spadix with their eggs.” A very rich soil, 
repeatedly ploughed, suits it best. The small tuberosities found hi 
the large roots are employed for sets, and planted in the manner of 
potatoes. In twelve months they are reckoned fit to be taken up for 
use ; the larger roots will then weigh from 4-8 or more pounds, and 
keep well if preserved dry. The natives employ them for food in 
the manner of the common yam. The plant is the Chaneli or Mnl- 
Imn chaneh of Eheede. — Jury Rej), M. E. Roxh, 

(46) Amphidonax karka (Lind.) N. 0. GnAMiNACEiE. 

Naga Sara, Maitaiitos, Tel, Nar Niil, Beng. 

Description. — Culms erect, 8-12 feet, round, smooth, covered 
with the sheaths of the leaves ; leaves approximate, ensifonn, 
smooth ; mouths of the sheaths bearded ; panicles erect, oblong, 
composed of many filiform, sub-verticelled ramifications, bow- 
ing to the wind ; rachis of tlie branches angular and hispid ; 
florets alternate ; calyx 3-5 flowered ; glumes unequal. PI. 

Sept. — Feb. — Roaib. PL Ind. i. 347. — A. Eoxburghii, Kth, 

Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The common Burma mats at Calcutta are made 
of the sfiilks of this reed split open. Pipes are made of the culms, 
especially those used by people carrying about dancing-snakes. This 
grass is more luxuriant in Bengal than on the coast. In Scinde the 
culms are made into chairs, and the flower-stalks are beaten to form 
fibres which are there called Moonyah. These are used for string 
and ropes. — Royle, Roxh, 

(47) Anacardium occidentale {Linn,) "N, 0, Terebinthace^. 

Cashew-nut, Eng. Kaju, Hind, and Duk. Mundiri-inarum, Tam. Jidi-mamidi, 
Munta-mamidi, Tel. Paranki-mava, Kappa-mavakum, Mal. Hijli-badam, Benq. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves oval, alternate, with roundish 
or emarginate apex ; calyx 5-cleft nearly to tlie base ; petals 

3 
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5, linear-lanceokte, pale yellow with pink stripes; stamens 
usually nine, with one longer than the others ; style solitary ; 
panicles terminal, with male and hermaphrodite flowers mixed 
t(^ther; flowers greenish red; fruit a kidney-shaped ash- 
brown nut, sessile en the apex of a yellow or crimson-coloured 
torus. FI, Feb. — March. — W, J: A, Prod. i. 1G8. — Poxb, FL 

hid. ii. 312. — Jtheede, iii. t. 54. Coasts of the Peninsula. 

Chittagong. Trichinopoly. 

Medical Uses.— The fruit is sub-acid and astringent. The peri- 
cari> of the nut contains a black acrid oil, known as Cardole, which 
is a j>owerfully vesicating agent. It requires, how'cver, to be cautiously 
used. It is applied to warts, corns, and ulcers, but it is said that 
the vapour of tlie oil when roasting is apt tn produce swelling and 
inflammation. Martius says, “The .S 3 mipathetic effect of the nut borne 
about the person upon chronic inflammation of the eyes, especiall}'^ 
when of a scrofulous nature, is remarkable.” The astringency of ilie 
fruit-juice has been recommended as a good remedy in dropsical 
habits. The bark is given internally in infusion for syjdiilitic swell- 
ings of the joints. — Lbnllcy. Pereira, 

Economic Uses. — The acrid oil stated above as Cardole i.s often 
applied to floors or wooden rafters of liouses to prevent the attack of 
white ants, and most effectually keeps them away. A transparent 
gum is obtained from the trunk of the tree, useful as a good varnish, 
and making a fair substitute for gnm-Arabic. It should he collected 
while the sap is rising. It is particularly useful when the depreda- 
tions of insects require to be guarded against. For this purpose it is 
used in S. America by the bookbinders, who wash their books with 
a solution of it in order to keep away moths and ants. The kernels 
are edible and wholesome, abounding in sweet milky juice, and are 
used for imparting a flavour to Madeira wine. Ground up and 
mixed with cocoa they make a good chocolate. The juice of the 
fruit expressed and fermented yields a pleasant wine ; and distilled, 
a spirit is drawn from it making good punch. A variety of the tree 
grows in Travancore, and jnobably elsewhere, the pericarp of whose 
nuts has no oil, hut may be chewed raw with impunity. The tree 
flowers twice a-year. The juice which flows from an incision in the 
body of the tree will stain linen so that it cannot be washed out. 

An edible oil equal to olive or almond oil is procured from the nuts, 
but it is seldom prepared, the kernels being used as a table-fruit. 
The wood is of no vdue. — Lindley. Pereira. Don. 

(48) Anamirta coccolus {W. ^ A.) IST. 0. MENisPERMACEiE. 

Pen-Kottai, Kaka-coollie, Tam. Kaki-chempoo, Tel. Kakmari, Hind. Polla 

Kaandaka-conuveh, Mal. 

Description. — Twining ; bark deeply cracked ; leaves alter- 
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nate, slightly cordate, roundish, acute, whitish beneath, with 
5 digitate ribs; calyx 6-sepalled; corolla none; racemes of 
female flowers, lateral, whitish green; drupes 2-3; seeds 
globose. — JF. S A, Prod. i. 446. — Menispermum cocculus, 
Linn . — Cocculus suberosus, W. & A. Prod. i. 11. — RJieede, vii. 
t. 1, a7i(l xi. t. 62. Malabar. Circar mountains. Concans. 

Medical Uses. — The berries of this plant, which are very dis- 
agreeable to the taste, are known as the Cocculus Indicus seeds, and 
have been extensively used by brewers in the adulteration of malt 
liquors. In overdoses they are highly poisonous. An oil is pro- 
duced from them used for poisoning fish and game. In a powdered 
state they are employed for destroying pediculi in the hair, and in 
ointment are reckoned of value in cutaneous diseases. The juice of 
the fresh fruit is applied externally to foul ulcers, and is esteemed a 
good remedy in scabies. Ainslie states that the berry is employed 
by the Vytians as a useful external application in cases of inveterate 
itch and herpes ; on which occasions it is beat into a fine powder 
and mixed with a little warm castor-oil.^’ Marcet proved by experi- 
ments that it is also a poison for vegetable substances, a solution pre- 
pared with an extract made from the seeds having killed a bean plant 
in twenty-four hours. The poisonous properties reside in the seeds, 
which contain a large percentage of the virulent principle called Pic- 
rotoxinc. And the jiericarp yields another dangerous alkaloid called 
Menispermine. Its chief influence, as a poison, is upon the nervous 
system, and leaves scarcely any trace of its action upon the coats of 
the stomach. The ointment made from the powdered hemes is very 
efficacious in allaying inflammation, but requires to be cautiously 
used. — A Indie. Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — That the seeds are iUegaUy emjdoyed in the 
adulteration of beer by the lower class of brewers in England is an 
undoubted fact, although the penalties imposed by the Legislature are 
very severe. It is said that 1 lb. of these berries is equal to a sack 
of malt in brewing, and it was even recommended, by a person who 
wrote on the ‘ Art of Brewing,’ to add 3 lb. of seed to every ten 
quarters of malt. A considerable quantity of “ Cocculus Indicus ” 
is exported from Malabar and Travancore, and shipped for tlie 
London market, where the price varies from 18 to 24 shillings per 
c wt. — A inslie. Li ndley. 

(49) Ananas sativus (SeJudt) N. 0. Bromeliace^e. 

Pine-apple, Eng. Anasa, Tam. Pooreethee, Mal. 

Description. — Perennial, 2-3 feet ; leaves ciliate with spin- 
ous points ; calyx 3-parted ; petals 3 ; spikes tufted ; flowers 
small, bluish. FI. April— FI. Ind. ii. 116.— 
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Ananassa sativa, Li(>dl , — Bromelia ananas, Linn, Natural- 

ised in India. 

Economic Jses. — The Pine-apple has long been domesticated in 
the East Liiies, and is now found in an almost wild state in most 
parts of tte Peninsula, Northern Provinces, and Ceylon. The Portu- 
guese appear to have first introduced the seeds from tlie Moluccas. 
It is xbundant in China and the Philippine Islands. The plant suc- 
ceeds well in the open air as far north as 30°, wliile in the southern 
nirts of the Peninsula it forms hedges, and will grow with little care 
and in almost anj soil. The flavour of the fruit is greatly heightened 
by cultivation, being somewhat acrid in its wild state. The plants 
are remarkable for their power of existing in the air without contact 
with the earth ; and in South America they may be seen in abundance, 
bangingupin the gardens and dwelling-houses, in which situations they 
will flower profusely, perfuming tlie air with their delicious fragrance. 
The most important use of the Pine-apple plant consists in the fine 
white fibres yielded by the leaves. These have been formed into 
the most delicate fabrics, as well as fishing-lines and ropes. Unlike 
other fibres, they are not injured by immersion in water — a property 
much increased by tanning, which process is constantly used by the 
natives. In Malacca and Singapore a trade is carried on with China 
in these fibres, which are there used in the manufacture of linen 
stuffs. ^ As a substitute for flax they are perhaps the most valuable 
of Indian fibres. Dr Poyle states that a patent was taken out for 
the manufacture of thread from the pine-aj)ple fibre, because, when 
bleached, it could be manufactured in the same way as flax. The 
process of bleaching by destroying the adhesion between the bundles 
of fibres renders it much finer, and hence enables it to be extended 
between the rolls in the process of spinning,” Specimens of pine- 
apple fibre were sent to the Madras Exhibition from Travancore, 
South Arcot, and other parts of the country j upon wliich the Juries 
reported,— “The above samples are nearly white, very soft, silky and 
pliant, and the material seems to be a good substitute for flax, as it 
is toown to be strong, durable, and susceptible of fine subdivision. 

It has also the advantage of being as long in the staple as flax, and 
it can be worked upon with the same machinery.” According to 
Koyle, pine-apple fibre prepared at Madras bore 
260 lb., and some from Singapore 350 lb. A rope of the same broke 
at 57 cwt. In other experiments a 12-thread rope of plaintain fibre 
broke at 864 lb., and a similar rope of pine-apple fibre at 924 lbs 
—Royle. Aindie, Jury Rep. Mad. JExhib. 

(50) Andromeda Leschenaultu (Dec.) N. 0. Ericacm. 

Indian Wintergreen, Eng. 

Desckiption. — Shrub, glabrous, branches somewhat 3-cor- 
nered; leaves petioled, ovate or obovate, terminating in a 
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gland, crenulate, punctuate beneath ; racemes axillary or 
lateral, pubescent, shorter than the leaves, erect ; bracts con- 
cave, acute, glabrous, one under the pedicel, two near the 
flower ; flowers pure white ; berries blue. FI. All the year. 
— Dec. Prod, vii. 593. — A. Kotagherrensis, Hooh Icon. t. 246. 
— Leucothoe Kotagherrensis, Dec. 1. c. p. 606. — Gaultheria 
Leschenaultii, Dec. 1. c. Drury, Handl. Ind. Flor. ii. 116. 
Wight Icon. t. 119 5. Spicil. ii. t. 130. Keilgherries. 

Medical Uses. — The oil procured from this plant, which grows 
abundantly on the Keilgherries, is identical with the Canadian oil of 
wintergreen (Gaultheria proc\imhem). This latter oil is of some 
slight commercial value, and is used in medicine as an antispas- 
inodic. IMr Eroughton, the Government Quinologist, in a report to 
the Madras Government on the subject of this oil, says : The oil 
from this Indian source contains less of the peculiar hydrocarbon 
oil which forms a natural and considerable admixture with the 
Canadian oil, and therefore is somewhat superior in quality to the 
latter. The commercial demand for the oil is not, however, con- 
siderable enough to make its occurrence in India of much direct im- 
portance. 

It occurred to me in 1869 that methyl-salicylic acid would, how- 
ever, under suitable treatment, furnish carbolic acid according to a 
decomposition described by Gerhardt. After a few experiments I 
was successful in preparing considerable quantities of pure carbolic 
acid. 

The metliod of manufacture is as follows : — 

The oil is heated with a dilute solution of a caustic alkali, by 
which means it is saponified and dissolved, methylic alcohol of great 
purity being liberated. The solution of the oil is then decomposed 
by any mineral acid, when beautiful crystals of salicylic acid are 
formed. These are gathered, squeezed, and dried. They are then 
mixed with common quicklime or sand, and distilled in an iron re- 
tort ; carbolic acid of great purity, and crystallising with the greatest 
readiness, passes into the receiver. 

This acid is equal to the purest kind obtained from coal-tar, and 
employed in medicine. It, of course, possesses all the qualities 
which have rendered this substance almost indispensable in modern 
medical and surgical practice. 

I had hoped, from the inexhaustible abundance with which the 
plant grows on the Nf eilgherries, that the carbolic acid from this 
source could be prepared at less cost than that impoi*ted. I have 
not yet had an opportunity of working on a large scale with an 
itinerant still, as would be necessary for its cheapest production ; 
but from some calculations I have lately made, I am led to think it 
can scarcely be prepared for less than the price of that procured 
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from coal-tar. The purest kinds from the latter source cost four 
shillings a-pound ; I estimate the cost of that from this indigenous 
source at from rupees 2,8 to rupees 3.8 (five to seven shillings) per 
pound in this country. 

The carbolic acid from the same source has certain advantagfjs 
over the coal-tar acid, consequent on its extreme })urity. It is less 
deliquescent, and cannot possibly bo open to the suspicion of con- 
tamination with certain other products of coal-tar which possess in- 
jurious qualities. 

In conclusion, I am led to the belief that it would not be advis- 
able to prepare cai'bolic acid from this singular source*, when the* 
comparative cost sho vs that the gain must be very small or non- 
existent. But it appears to me well worthy of record, that should 
circumstances I’ender the supjdy of the English ])roduct difficult or 
uncertain, as in the case of war, or the English ]»rice increase, a 
practically inexhaustil)le source exists in this country from which 
this indispensable substance, in its j)un*st state, can be obtained at 
a slight enhancement of the pifsent ]>rice. — Brnu(fhi<ms liqtort io 
Mad, Govt., JaiL lS7l.—Pkarm, Journ,, Oct. lt<7L 

(51) Andrographis paniculata (If o//.) K. U. Acastiia(t.i:. 

Shirat-Kuch-chi, Nela-veiiibu, Ta.m. Nella-vemoo, Tel. NiIa-\o;>j>a, Kirinthn, 
Mal. Mahatita, Cliarayetah, Kiryat, Hind. Kalafuaih, Vuk. CJierola, MnhutiOi, 
Bexg. 

Desckiption. — A nnual, 1-2 feet; stem quadrangular, pointed, 
smooth ; leaves oj^posite, on short petioles, lanceolate, entire ; 
calyx deeply 5-cleft; corolla bilabiate, lii)S linear, reflected, 
upper one 3-toothed, lower one 2-toothcd ; flowers remote, alter- 
nate, on long petioles, downy, rose-coloured or white, streaked 
with purple; capsules erect, somewhat cylindrical; sc*eds 3-4? in 
each. PI. !Nov. — Feb. — Lindl. Flor. Med. 501. — Justicia pani- 
culata, Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 118. — Rhecde, ix. t. 56. — Wight Icon. i. 

518. Bengal, in dry jfiaces under trees. Cultivated in Tin- 

iievelly. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is much valued for its stomachic and 
tonic properties, especially the root, which is one of the chief in- 
gredients in the French mixture called Drogue amere. The whole 
of the plant is very bitter, and is occasionally used in cholera and 
dysentery. It is also said to be alexipharmic. — (Aind. Lindl.) It 
has been found serviceable in general debility, and in the advanced 
stages of dysentery. The expressed juice of tlie leaves is a common 
native domestic remedy in the bowel-complaints of children. The 
tincture of Kariyat is said to be tonic, stimulant, and gently aperient, 
and to prove valuable in several forms of dyspepsia. Eoxburgh re- 
marks that its Hindustani name, “Mahatita,” signifies “King of 
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Bitters,” and a very powerful and mucli-esteenied one it is. — RoxK 
Pharm, of India, — Fleming^ As, lies, xi. — Waring^ Indian Ann, of 
Med, Sci, v. 618. 

(52) Andropogon citratum (Dec,) N. 0. GnAMiNACEiE. 

Lemon-grass, Eng. Akya-ghas, Hind. Hazar-masaleh, Duk. Vashanap-pulUi, 
Kai’pura-pullu, Tam. Niinina-gaddi, Chippa-gaddi, Tel. Vasanap-pulla, Samb- 
hara-pnlla, Mal. Agya-gbans, Beno. 

Descrittion. — B oot perennial ; panicles somewhat secnnd ; 
spikes conjugate, ovate-oblong; rachis pubescent; floscules 
sessile, awnless ; culms 5-7 feet, erect, smooth ; leaves many 
near the root, bifarious, soft, pale green, 3-4 feet long ; spike- 
lets in pairs, on a common pedicel furnished with a spathe ; 
rachis articulated, hairy ; flowers in pairs, one hermaphrodite 
and sessile, tlie other male and pedicelled. — Rliccdc^ xii t, 72. 
— A.schoenanthus, Linn. — Roxh, FI. Ind. i. 274. — Cymbopogon 

schoenanthus, S 2 yrcng, Travancore. Bengal. Cultivated in 

Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — ^An infusion of the fragrant leaves, which are 
bitter and aromatic, is given to children as an excellent stomachic. 
It is also diajdioretic. An essential oil is prej)ared from them, 
which is a most valuable remedy in rheumatism, a])])lied externally. 
Mixed 'with butter-milk, the leaves are used in cases of ringwonii. 

J t is a remedy of considerable value in affections of the bowels. It 
allays and arrests vomiting in cholera, and aids the process of re- 
action. Externally applied, it forms a usefid embrocation in clironic 
rheumatism, neuralgia, sprains, and similar painful affections. — 
(Pharm. of India.) The rhizomes and flowers have similar tonalities. — 
(Lindleij.) The essential oil, when first distilled, is of a high colour, 
owing to the quantity of resin in it. To remove this, as also to have 
the oil clear, it is saturated in charcoal grits that have been previ- 
ously well washed and thoroughly dried. The grits saturated witli 
the oil arc thrown into the still with the required quantity of water, 
made slightly sharp to the taste and distilled. The oil thus obtained 
is not only clear, but in a great measure free from resin, and this 
passes in England as essence of Verbena or Citronelle. The oil of 
the first distilling, which is of a high colour, is known as the Lemon- 
grass oil. Mr C. Kolilhoff, for some time Conservator of Forests in 
Travancore, has used the double-distilled oil as an embrocation in 
cases of rheumatism, and found it a most efficacious remedy, and 
has also administered it in cases of cholera ■with great advantage. 
The dose is from 12 to 20 drops on a lump of sugar, repeated till 
the symptoms abate, at the same time applying it externally to the 
lips, back, and stomach, to prevent the cold and cramp so invariably 
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accompanying that disorder. A decoction made from the fresh 
leaves is used by the natives to allay thirst in various disorders. — 
Pers, Ohs, 

Economic UsEa — ^When fresh and young, the leaves are used in 
many parts of the country as a substitute for tea, and the white 
centre of the succulent leaf-culms is used to impart a flavour to 
curries. In Bengal, large tracts of waste land are covered with this 
grass. The export of Lemon-grass oil from Ceylon amounts in value 
to nearly £7000 annually. — Rojoh, Slmmonds. 

(53) Andropogon Iwarancusa (Roxh.) l)o. 

Iwaran-kussa, Beng. 

Desckiption. — Boot perennial, fibrous; culms erect, 3-6 
feet, smooth, filled with a light spongy substance ; leaves near 
the root longer than the culm-points, margins hispid, other- 
wise smooth; panicles axillary and terminal, consisting of 
numerous fascicles of pedicelled, thin, 5-jointed spikes, with a 
spathe to each pair of spikes ; flowers on the racliis in pairs, 
one awned, sessile, the other one awnless, male, and pedicelled ; 
the terminal florets are tliree, one hermaphrodite, two male ; 
glumes two, 1 -flowered, with which the rachis and pedicels are 
woolly at the base. — Rt^xh, FI. Lid. i. 275. — Lindl. Flor. Med, 
611. Skirts of the mountains of N. India. Hurdwar. 

Medical TTses. — The roots of this fragrant grass are used by the 
natives in ^Northern India in intermittent fevers. In habit and 
taste it is similar to the A. sclunncmthus. I)r Boyle denies that it 
yields a grass oil. — Pereira. Royle. 

(54) Andropogon Martini {Ruxk) Do. 

Roussa-grass, Eng. Gaiijni, Hind, and Duk. Kamakshij)iillii, mandap-pidlu, 
Kasattam-pullu, Shunnarip-pvillu, Tam. Kamakshi-Kasuvu, Kam.anchi-gaddi, Tel. 
Kamaksha-pulla, Chora-pulla, Mal. Khama-kher, Beng. 

Description. — Root long, fibrous ; culm erect, branched, 
5-6 feet, glabrous ; leaves elongated, very delicate, soft, glab- 
rous, acuminate ; ligula membranaceous ; panicles linear, sub- 
secu'nd ; spikelets twin ; rachis jointed, woolly ; corolla of the 
hermaphrodite floret 1-valved, awned, male muticous. — Eoxh, 
FIot. Ind, i. 277. — A. nardus, Linn. Balaghaut highlands. 

Medical Uses. — fragrant oil is extracted from this species. 

It is of a pale straw colour, and is very aromatic. It is known as 
the grass-oil of Nemaur. It is valuable as a rubefacient, and is 
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employed as a substitute for Cajeput oil, being frequently applied 
externally in rheumatic affections, also as a stimulant and dia- 
phoretic. It has the power, in a remarkable degree, of preventing 
the hair of the head from falling off after acute diseases, such as 
fever, or after confinement or prolonged nursing. It even restores 
the hair ; but it must be strong and pure, and not such as is usuaUy 
sold by perfumers. It is obtained by distillation from the fresh 
plant. It closely assimilates in characters, properties, and uses, 
with the analogous product of A, citratum, — Lmdley, Pereira. 
Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — This grass is a native of the highlands of 
Balaghaut, whence the seeds were brought by the late General 
Martin, and taken to Lucknow as well as to the botanic garden at 
Calcutta. He was induced to take particular notice of this long 
grass by observing how voraciously fond cattle were of it, notwith- 
standing its strong aromatic and pungent taste, insomuch that not 
only the flesh of the animals, but also the milk and butter, had a 
very strong scent of it. It is universally spread over the tiup dis- 
tricts of the Deccan, though seldom found on the ordinary granite 
of those tracts. It is much used in perfumery — (Hoyle). A volatile 
oil, resembling in characters the two preceding oils, is the produce, 
it is believed, of the A. j^achnodea. — (Trbi.) It has obtained con- 
siderable repute as an external application in rheumatic, neuralgic, 
and other painful affections. — Pharm. of India. 

A coiTcspondent in the ^ Bombay Gazette ’ writes as follows, while 
sending specimens of paper made from the Boussa-grass : ‘‘ It may 
be had almost for the cutting throughout the Deccan. It costs 
about an anna a hundredweight, and twelve seers (=24 pounds) has 
been found sufficient to make sixty quires of paper, equal in quality 
to that used by Soucars for writing their lioondies upon.^^ Bemark- 
ing upon the two specimens forwarded with the above, the editor 
observes that the material of which the best is formed might be con- 
verted, by proper processes and macliinery, into as good paper as 
ever might bo required for newspapers or book-work. It is after the 
oil has been extracted that the fibres are used for conversion into 
paper. 


(55) Andropogon muricatum (Refz). Do. 

Cuscus-grass, Eng. Balah, Hind, and Ditk. Vetti-ver, Vizhal-ver, Ilaniich-chaiii- 
ver, Viranarn, Tam. Vatti-verii, Awuru-gaddiveru, Yidavali-veru, Ouru-veni, Tel. 
Vetti-ver, Ramach-eliani-ver, Mal. Bala, Slianduler-jar, Beng. 

Description. — Boot perennial, fibrous; culms numerous, 
smooth, slightly compressed at the base, 4-6 feet ; leaves bifa- 
rious near the base, narrow, erect; florets in pairs, awnless, 
male and hermaphrodite, the former pedi celled, latter sessile. 
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— Ito3^. Flor. Ind. i 265. — Anatherum muricatum, Beauv . — 
Phalaris Zizania, Linn. Bengal. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — ^An infusion of the root is used as a gentle 
stimulant, and makes a grateful drink in fevers. Reduced to 
powder, the roots are employed in hUious affections ; and, mixed 
with milk, are used externally as cooling applications to skin irri- 
tations. Antispasmodic, diaphoretic, diuretic, and emmenagoguo 
properties have been assigned to this grass, but it is not reckoned 
a viuablo medicine. — Ainslie. Pereira. Phann. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The roots are made into fans, and being tliinly 
worked into bamboo frames, are employed for the purpose of cooling 
the heated atmosiihere in dwelling-houses during the hot winds. 
These are known as the Cuscus tatties. The grass is used for 
thatching bungalows and for covering palanquins. — Roxb. 


(56) Aneilema tuberosum {Ham.) K 0. Commeltnace.k 

Description. — Boot perennial, composed of several smooth 
elongated tubers ; stem none, except the sheatliing bases of 
the leaves which appear after the flowers; leaves ensiform, 
waved, acute, smooth ; racemes radical, erect, smooth, straight ; 
scape branched above, branches each with a slieathing bract, 
branchlets wdth several pedicelled blue flowers, rather large. 
Ham. in Wall. Cat. 5207.— Dalz. Bomb. Flor. 255.— Com- 

inelyna scaiiiflora, Boxb. — Murdania scapiflora, Itoylc. 

Soutliem Concan. 

Medical Uses. — The tubers aro considered by the natives hot 
and dry. They are employed in headaches and giddiness, also in 
levers, jaundice, and deafness. Also as an antidote to animal 
lioisons and the bites of venomous ser])ents. — Powell's Puvj. Prod. 


(57) Anethum Sowa (Roxb.) If. 0. Apiaceas. 



Description. — ^Annual, 2-4 feet, erect ; glabrous ; leaves 
decompound, alternate ; leaflets filiform ; petioles sheathing 
below ; stem smooth, covered with whitish pubescence ; petals 
roundish, entire; umbels terminal, without involucels; sta- 
mens about the length of the petals ; fruit oblong, compressed, 
almost destitute of a membranaceous margin ; seeds two • 
flowers yellow. FI. Eeb.— April.— W. & A. Prod. i. 372 — 
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Wight Icon* t. 572. — Roxh. Flor* Ind. ii. 96. — A. graveolens, 
Wall, Bengal Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — T he seeds are to be met with in every Indian 
bazaar. They form one of the chief ingredients in curry-powder. 
They yield a valuable oil, prepared by distillation, and used 
medicinally. Bruised and boiled in water and mixed with the 
roots, these seeds are applied externally in rheumatic and other 
swellings of the joints. The leaves, applied warm and moistened 
with a little oil, are said to hasten suppuration. — Ainsl, Roxb, 

(58) Anisochilus camosum {Wall) K 0. LAMiACEiE. 

Tluck-leaved lavender, Eng. Panjiri, Hind, and Drx. Karpuravalli, Tam. 
Iloga-cliettii, Omamu, Tel. Choniara, Kattu-Kurrka, Patu-Kurrka, Mal. 

Desckiption. — Small plant ; stem erect, tetragonal ; leaves 
petiolate, ovate-roundish, crenated, cordate at the base, thick, 
lleshy, tomentosely villous on both surfaces ; spikes on long 
peduncles ; calyx with upper lip, with ciliated edges, lower 
lip truncate, quite entire ; corolla bilabiate, uj>per lip bluntly 
3-4 cleft, lower lip entire ; flowers lilac. FI. June — Sept. — 
Rhccdc Mal. x. t. 90. — Plectranthus strobiliferus, Roxl. Flor. 

Ind. iii. 23. Clefts of rocks among mountains in N. Circars 

and Malabar. Mysore. 

JMedical Uses. — The fr^*sh juice squeezed from the leaves of this 
plant, and mixed with sugar and gingely oil, is used as a cooling 
liniment for the head. Tin* leave.s and stems are given in infusion 
to children in coughs and colds. The plant also jdelds a volatile 
oil. — (A/^isl. Rhecde.) A stimulant, diaplioretic and expectorant, 
is used in cjmanclie, and by the native doctors in Travancore in 
catarrhal aHections. Dr Bidie states that as a mild stimulant 
exjiectorant it is particularly useful in coughs of children. — FJumn. 
of India. 


(59) Anisomeles Malabarica {R. Br.) Do. 

Malabar Cat-mint, Eng. Pdyanicratti, Tam. Moga-bira, Tel. Karintoomba, 
Mal. 

Descpjption. — Shrub, 2-5 feet ; branches tomentose ; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, crenately serrated at the upper part, entire 
below ; calyx 5-cleft, thickly covered with long, white, some- 
what viscid pubescence; upper lip of corolla entire, white, 
under one 3-cleft, with the lateral divisions reflexed ; anthers 
deep purple; whorls disposed in simple racemes. FI, July 
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— Aug. — Wight Icon. t. 864. — Nepeta Malabarica, Linn . — 

Ajuga fruticosa, Boxb. FL Ind. iii. 1. — Bhcede, x. .t. 93. 

Travancore. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the leaves in infusion is given to 
children in colic, indigestion, and fevers arising from teething, and 
is also employed in infusion in stomachic complaints, dysentery, and 
intermittent fevers. Patients suffering from ague are made to inhale 
the vapour arising from an infusion of this plant ; copious perspira- 
tion ensues, which is kept up by drinking more of the infusion. The 
leaves, which are hitter and astringent, are taken to assist digestion, 
and to impart tone to the stomach. A clear reddish oil is distilled 
from the i^lant, of heavy odour, acrid and slightly bitter. A decoc- 
tion of the whole plant is antarthritic, if the body be washed with 
it. — {Wi(jht. Ahislie. Lindley.) An oil obtained by distillation from 
the loaves is likewise stated to prove an effectual external application 
in rheumatism. The A. ovata partakes of the physical characters of 
the preceding, and, according to Burman, a distilled oil prepared from 
it in Ceylon is useful in uterine affections. — Pharm. of India, 


(60) Anona squamosa {Linn.) N. 0. ANONACEiE. 

Custard-apple, Eng. Atta-uiarum, Mal. Secta-phul, Duk. Ata, Hind. Loona, 
Meba, Beng. Sita-pullum, Tam. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree, 15-20 feet; leaves ob- 
long, or oblong-lanceolate, glabrous, pellucid-dotted ; calyx 
3-sepalled ; petals 6 in a double row ; exterior ones narrow- 
lanceolate, three-cornered near the apex ; inner ones scarcely 
any ; peduncles axillary ; flowers whitish green. FI. March 
— April. — W. & A. Prod. i. 7. — BJicxde, iii. t. 29 — Boxb. FL 
Ind. ii. 65 7. Domesticated everywhere in India. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves gently bruised and mixed with salt, 
and reduced to the form of a plaster, and in this state applied to 
malignant tumours, will act powerfully in ri})ening them. The seeds 
of the A. reticulata may be swallowed whole with impunity, though 
the kernels are highly poisonous. The bark is a powerful astringent, 
and as a tonic is much used in medicine by the Malays and Chinese. 
— Long, Indig. Plants of Bengal, Rheede. 

Economic Uses. — The Anonas are all South American plants. 
This species, as well as the A. reticulata (Sweet-sop or Bullock’s- 
heart) and A, muricata (Sour-sop), has long been naturalised in the 
East. The only place,” says Eoyle, ‘‘ where I have seen it appa- 
rently wild, was on the sides of the mountain on which the hill-fort 
of Adjeegurh in Bundelcund is built, and this it covers in company 
with the teak-tree, which only attains a dwarfish size. The fhiit is 
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delicious to the taste, and on occasions of famine has literally proved 
the staff of life to the natives. It is not generally known that the 
leaves of this plant have a heavy disagreeable odour, and the seeds 
contain a highly acrid principle fatal to insects, on which account 
the natives of India use them powdered and mixed with the flour 
of gram {Cicer arietinnm) for washing the hair. When in fruit, 
the Custard-apple is easily distinguished from the Eullo(ik*s-heart. 
They are well known as Seeta-pliul and Ram-phul, The Sour-sop 
or rough Anona is sparingly cultivated in Madras ; the fruit is muri- 
cated with soft prickles. — Royle, Gibson. 

(61) Antiaris saccidora (Dalz.) X. 0. Artocarpace^. 

Nettavil-marum, T^iM. Araya-angeli, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves alternate, ovate - oblong, 
acuminate, entire, glabrous above, slightly villous beneath ; 
capitule axillary, aggregated ; drupe, shape and size of a small 
fig, covered with purple down. FL Oct. — Wight Icon, t 1958. 

— Lepurandra saccidora, Nimmo in GrahJs Cat Malabar. 

North Concan. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The natives strip the bark of this tree into large 
pieces, soak it in water, and beat it 'vvell, when it becomes white and 
furry. In this state the hill-people use it as clothing, and also make 
it into large bags by making a single perpendicular incision in the 
bark, and one above and below, and then sewing the sides together 
again. Paper is also made from the bark. It is a very large tree, 
18 feet in circumference at the base. On wounding the fruit a 
milky viscid fluid exudes in large quantities, which shortly hardens, 
becoming of a black and shining colour, and of the consistency of 
bees^-wax. The inner bark is composed of very strong tenacious 
fibres, which seem excellently adapted for cordage and matting. The 
nuts are intensely bitter, and contain an azotised principle, which 
may prove an active medical agent. In the N. Concans, the natives 
call the tree Juzoogry and Kurwut. Sacks made from the bark are 
used by the villagers for carrying rice, and are sold for six annas 
each. The tree was first noticed by Dr Lush at Kandalla in 1837. 
The native name given in Grahanf s catalogue is Chandul, and there 
described as having dentate serrulate leaves. — Dalzell in Hooker's 
Journ. of Bot, iii. 232. Nimmo, J. Grah, Cat, 

(62) Antidesma bunias {Sj^n^eng.) N. 0. Stilaginace^e. 

Nolai-tali, Tam. Nuli-tali, Mal. 

Description. — Middle-sized tree; leaves alternate, entire, 
lanceolate-oblong ; spikes axillary and terminal ; male flow^ers 
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triandrous, with an abortive column in the centre; flowers 
green; fruit red. Roxh. FI. Rid. iii. 758. — Wight Icon. t. 819. 

— EJieedey iv. t. 56. — Stilago bunias, Linn. Coromandel. 

Malabar. Nepaul. 

Medical Uses. — The shining deep -red fruit is sub-acid, and 
esteemed for its cooling qualities. This is one of the numerous 
plants reckoned as a remedy against the bites of snakes. The leaves 
are acid and diaphoretic, and when young arc boiled with pot-herbs, 
and employed by the natives in syphilitic affections. — Lmdh'g. 

Economic Uses. — The bark is used for making ropes, especially in 
Travancore. In Assam the tree gi*ows to a large size, the trunk 
being 12 or 14 inches in diameter. The timber is greatly affected 
by immersion in the water, becoming heavy and black as iron. An- 
other species, the A. dhmdrnm^ found on the Circar mountains, 
yields a tolerable timber, useful for many purposes. Itopes are also 
made from the A. imhmcens, a native of the Xortlu'rn Circars, where 
it is called Pollarie. The succulent drupes are eatable. — Roxh. 

(63) Aponogeton monostachyon {Wllld.) K 0. Juncaginace^e. 

Parua-kalanga, Mal. Glieclioo, Hind. Kotee-kalaugoo, Tam. Naina, Tkl. 

Description. — Perennial, aquatic ; roots tuberous ; leaves 
radical, linear-oblong, cordate at the base, pointed, entire, 3-5 
nerved ; scapes slightly striated, as long as the leaves ; spikes 
single, closely surrounded with flowers ; capsules 3, smooth, 

1 -celled, 4-8-seeded; anthers blue. — Roxh. FI. hid. ii. 210. — 
Rlicede, xi. t. 15. Peninsula. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — This aquatic plant is found in shallow stand- 
ing water and the beds of tanks, flowering during the rainy season. 
The natives relish the small tubers as an article of diet. 1' hoy are 
said to be as good as iiotatoes, and esteemed a great delicacy. — 
Roxh. Aimi. 

(64) Aracliis hypogaea {Linn.) U. 0. LEGUMiNosiE. 

Earth-nut, Manilla-nut, Enq. Vayer or Nelay-cadalay, Tam. Ncla Sauagaln, 
Tel. Velaiatee-iiioong, Duk. Moong-pliullee, Hind. 

Description. — Annual, diffuse ; stem hairy ; leaves abruptly 
pinnated ; leaflets 2-pair ; calyx tubular, long ; corolla papili- 
onaceous ; stamens and petals inserted into the throat of the 
calyx; flowers above ground sterile, aggregate, axillary, yel- 
low; legumes long-stalked, indehiscent, 1-celled, 2-3-seeded. 
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FL June. — W. & A. Prod. i. 280. — Roxh, FI. Ind. iii. 280. 
Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — Properly indigenous to South America, but 
extensively cultivated in the Peninsula for the sake of the oil yielded 
by the seeds. This plant obtained its specific name from the pods 
burying themselves in the earth, where they ripen their seeds. These 
latter are roasted in America, and are considered a good substitute 
for chocolate. The oil which is expressed from them is much used 
in China and India for lamps. The poorer classes cat the nuts. An 
experiment was made in France as to the relative consumption of 
the ground-nut oil and olive oil in a lamp having a wick of one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter, when it was found that an ounce of the 
ground-nut oil burned 9 hours and 25 minutes, while olive oil under 
similar circumstances burned only 8 hours. It has the additional 
advantage of giving no smoke. In EuroiJC a bushel of ground- 
nuts produces one gallon of oil when expressed cold ; if heat be 
applied a still greater quantity is procured, but of inferior (piality. 
The nut, according to l)r Davy, abounds with starch as well as oil, 
and a largo proportion of albuminous matter, and in no other in- 
stances had ho found so large a proportion of starch mixed with oil. 
The leaf is something like that of clover, and affords excellent food 
for cattle, and the cakes after the expression of the oil form a good 
manure. Under favourable circumstances the nuts will produce 
half their weight of oil, and the quantity is much increased by heat 
and pressure. It is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the 
oil being used for pharmaceutical purposes, and esi)ecially for lamps 
and machinery. . A great quantity of the oil is exported annually from 
the Madras territories. It does not seem to be consumed to any 
large extent in this country, although the nut itself is much eaten 
by the poorer classes. It is said to be used for adulterating gingely 
oil in I^'orth Arcot, wliere it costs Its. 1-8 to 2-12 per maund. In 
the ISTellore district the seeds are procured at Rs. 1-8 per maund, and 
in Tanjore about 200 acres are cultivated, producing annually 75 
candies of oil, at Rs. 2-6 per maund. The seeds yield about 43 per 
cent of a clear straw-coloured edible oil, which is an excellent sub- 
stitute for olive oil, and makes a good soap. Simmonds has re- 
marked upon this useful product: “This oil is good for every 
purpose for which olive or almond oil is used. For domestic pur- 
poses it is esteemed, and it does not become rancid so quickly as 
other oils. Experiments have been made on its inffammable pro- 
perties, and it is proved that the brilliancy of light was superior to 
that of olive oil, and its durability was likewise proved to be seven 
minutes per hour beyond the combustion of the best olive oil, with 
the additional advantage of scarcely any smoke.” And further : 
“ That the culture of the Arachis in warm climates, or even in a 
temperate one under favourable circumstances, should bo encour- 
aged, there can be but one opinion, especiiilly when it is considered 
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that its qualities are able to supersede that of the olive and the 
almond, which are hut precarious in their crops. ... I am 
informed by an American merchant that he cleared 12,000 dollars 
in one year on the single article of ground or pea nuts obtained 
from Africa. Strange as it may appear, nearly all these nuts are 
transhipped to France, where they command a ready sale ; are there 
converted into oil ; and then find their way over the world in the 
shape of olive oil, the skill of the French chemists enabling them to 
imitate the real Lucca and Florence oil, so as to deceive the nicest 
judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea-nuts possesses a sweetness 
and delicacy that cannot be surpassed.” There are two varieties of 
this plant grown in Malacca ; also in Java — one with white, the 
other with brown seeds. It is there known as the Katjang oil. So 
useful a plant should be more extensively cultivated in this country. 
It thrives well on a light sandy soU, and is very prolific. In some 
j)arts of America it yields from thirty to eighty bushels of nuts per 
acre. On the western coast of Africa it is planted to a great extent. 
— Ed, Phil, Mag, Bhnvionds. Comm, Pj'od, Mad, 

(65) Areca catechu (Linn.) N. 0. Palmace^e. 

Areca or Betel-nut Palm, Eng. Paak-marum or Caniooglioo, Tam. Poka-cliettu, 
Tel, Suparie, Due. Adaka or Cavooglioo, Mal. Gooa, Beng. 

Description. — Palm ; spathe double ; spadix much branch- 
ed; male flowers numerous, above the female, sessile; calyx 
1-lobed, 3-cornered, 3-partite; petals 3, oblong, smooth; 
stamens 2-partite, inserted round the base of the style ; female 
flowers 1-3 at the base of each ramification, sessile; calyx 
5-lobed, flowers small, white, fragrant. Fl. April — May. — 
Boxh, Fl, Ind, hi. 615. — Cor, i. t, 76. — Bheede, i. t, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — The nut is used as a masticatory in conjunction 
with the leaf of Piper Betel and Chunam. It is considered to 
strengthen the gums, sweeten the breath, and improve the tone of 
the digestive organs. The seed, reduced to charcoal and powdered, 
forms an excellent dentifrice. Dr Shortt states that the powdered 
nut, in doses of ten or fifteen gi-ains every three or four hours, is 
useful in checking diarrhoea arising from debility. The dry ex- 
panded petioles serve as excellent ready-made splints for fractures. 
— Pliarm, of India, 

Economic Uses. — In appearance the Areca Palm is perhaps the 
most graceful and elegant of Indian Palms. Its native place is 
unknown, but it is extensively distributed in India. It yields the 
betel-nut of commerce. A tree will produce annually, on an average, 
three hundred nuts. The catechu which they yield is of a very 
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inferior quality. There are two preparations of it, which are re- 
spectively called by the Tamools, Cuttacamboo and Cashcuttie ; in 
Teeloogoo, Kansee ; and in Dukhanie, Bharab-cutta and Acha-cutta. 
The first (Cuttacamboo) is chewed with the beteldeaf. Like most 
of the Palm tribe, the trunk is much used for ordinary building 
purposes; and in Travancoro is especially used for spear-handles, 
(fee. The spathe which stretches over the blossoms, which is called 
Paak-muttay, is a fibrous substance, with which the Hindoos make 
vessels for holding arrack, water, &c. ; also caps, dishes, and small 
umbrellas. It is so fine that it can be written on with ink. The 
Areca Palm is found chiefly in Malabar, Canara, North Bengal, the 
lower slopes of the mountains of Ncpaul, and the south-west coast 
of Ceylon. It will produce fruit at five years, and continue to bear 
for twenty-five years. Unlike the Cocoa Palm, it will thrive at 
high regions, and at a distance from the sea. In the Eastern Islands 
the produce of the tree varies from two hundred to one thousand nuts 
annually. They form a considerable article of commerce with the 
Eastern Islands and China, ami are also one of the staple products 
of Travancore. The nuts are gathered in July and August, though 
not fully ripe till October. In the latter country the nuts are 
variously prepared for use. Those that are used by families of 
rank are collected while the fruit is tender ; the husks or the outer 
pod is removed ; the kernel, a round fleshy mass, is boiled in water ; 
in the first boiling of the nut, when properly done, the water be- 
comes red, thick, and starch-like, and this is afterwards evaporated 
into a substance like catechu. The boiled nuts being now removed, 
sliced, and dried, the catechu-like substance is rubbed to the same 
and dried again in the sun, when they become of a shining black, 
ready for use. Whole nuts, without being sliced, are also prepared 
in the same form for use amongst the higher classes; while ripe 
nuts, as well as young nuts in a raw state, are used by all classes of 
people generally ; and ripe nuts preserved in water with the pod are 
also used.” When exported to other districts, the nuts are sliced 
and coloured with red catechu, as also the nut Avliile in the pod. 
The average amount of exports of the prepared nuts from Travan- 
core is from 2000 to 3000 candies annually, exclusive of the nuts 
in their ordinary state, great quantities of which are sliipped to 
Bombay and other ports. According to the last survey there were 
upwards of a million trees in Travancore. The following mode of 
extracting the catechu from the nuts in ^Mysore is taken from 
Heyne's ‘ Tracts on India : * The nuts are taken as they come 
from the tree, and boiled for some hours in an iron vessel. They 
are then taken out, and the remaining water is inspissated by con- 
tinual boiling. This process furnishes Kossa, or most astringent 
terra japonica, which is black, and mixed with paddy-husks and 
other impurities. After the nuts are dried they are put into a fresh 
quantity of water and boiled again ; and this water being inspissated 
like the former, yields the best or dearest kind of catechu, called 

4 
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Coony. It is yellowish brown, has an earthy fracture, and is free 
from the admixture of foreign bodies.” The nuts are seldom im- 
ported into England. The catechu has of late years superseded 
madder in the calico-works of Europe for dyeing a golden coffee- 
brown, 1 lb. of this being equal to 6 lb. of madder. On the moun- 
tains of Travancore and Malabar, a wild species, the A. Dicksonii, is 
found in great abundance. Of this the poorer classes eat the nuts 
as a substitute for the common betel-nut, but no other part of the 
tree appears to be employed for any useful purpose. — Ainslie. 
lAiidley, Simmoiids. Itep. on Products of Travancore. 


(66) Argemone Mexicana (Linn.) N. 0. pArAVERACEiE. 

Yellow thistle or Mexican poppy, Em. Bramadandoo, Tam. Brahmadaiidi, 
Tkl. Feringie-datura, or Peela, Duk, Buro-shialkauta, or Thialkauta, BiiNG. 
Bherband, Hix\d. 

Description. — Annual, herbaceous ; leaves alternate, sessile, 
repand-sinuate, sharply toothed; sepals 2-3; calyx prickly, 
glabrous; petals 4-6; stem bristly; flowers solitary on erect 
peduncles ; capsules prickly ; seeds roundish ; flowers yellow. 
FI. Oct. — Nov. — W. & A. Prod. i. 18. Coromandel. Mala- 

bar in waste places. 


Medical Uses. — This plant is a native of Mexico, but is now 
found abundantly in Asia and Africa over a very extended area. 
The stalks and leaves abound mth a bitter yellow juice like Ckam- 
boge, which is used in chronic ophthalmia. The seeds are used in 
the West Indies as a substitute for Ipecacuanha. An oil is also 
expressed from them, which in South America is miieli used by 
painters, and for giving a shining appearance to wood. It has also 
been employed as a substitute for castor-oil, and is apjdied exter- 
nally in headache by the native practitioners. The juice of the 
])lant in inhision is diuretic, relieves strangury from blisters, and 
heals excoriations. The seeds are very narcotic, and said to be 
stronger than ojiium. Simmonds says, ‘‘The seeds possess an 
emetic quality. In stomach complaints the usual dose of the oil 
IS thirty drops on a lump of sugar, and its effect is perfectly magical 
relieving the j)ain instantaneously, throwing the patient into a pro- 
found refreshing sleep, and relieving the bowels.’^ This valuable 
but neglected plant has been strongly recommended as an aperient 
anodyne, and hypnotic, by Dr Hamilton and other experienced prac- 
titioners m the West Indies.-^ (Vide Pharml. Journal, iv., v., and 
XU.) bamples of the oil were produced at the Madras Exhibition 
It IS cheap, and procurable in the bazaars, being used chiefly for 
1 ^ Swimonds.) Age apparently affects its 

activity, the freshly-prepared oil proving more energetic and uniform 
in its operation than that which has been kept some time. It has a 
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soothing influence on all herpetic eruptions ; and as a local applica- 
tion to indolent ulcers the expressed juice is much esteemed by the 
natives. The native practice of applying the juice to the eye in 
ophthalmia is dangerous. The plant was introduced into India 
from Mexico some three centuries ago. It is covered with strong 
prickles, whence the Spaniards called it Figo del Inferno — the Fig 
of HeU. The fresh root, bruised and applied to the part stung by 
scorpions, is said to give relief. — Pharm, of India, Agric. Journ, of 
India, ix. 403. 

(67) Argyreia hracteata {Choisy), N. 0. Convolvulace.®;. 

Desckiption. — Twining shrub, branched ; leaves alternate, 
on long petioles, broadly cordate-ovatc, dark shining green 
above, beneath hirsute and somewhat silky ; calyx 5-cleft ; 
sepals hairy ; corolla campanulate, hairy externally, purplish 
white, with a deep purple eye ; peduncles axillary, dividing at 
the extremity in two or three branches with a sessile ebracteated 
flower in the fork, each of the pedicelled flowers with three 
bracteas at the base of the calyx ; berry 3-4 seeded, deep 
orange colour ; seeds embedded in pulp. — Dec. Prod. ix. 
328. — Dr'iiry Hand. Ind. Flor. ii. 296. Madras. Coro- 

mandel. 

!Medical Uses. — This pLmt is filled with milky juice. Decoc- 
tions of the leaves arc used by the natives as fomentations in cases 
of scrofulous enlargement of the joints, the boiled leaves bt;ing used 
as poultices at the same time. — Wighi. 

(68) Argyreia Malabarica {Choisy). Do. 

Kattu Kalangu, Mai.. IXvmoostey, Tam. 

Description. — Twining shrub ; stem downy ; leaves round- 
ish-cordate, acute, furnished with a few scattered hairs on both 
surfaces, paler below ; corolla campanulate ; peduncles as long 
as the leaves, many-flowered at the apex ; sepals 5 ; exterior 
ones clothed with hoary villi with revolnte edges ; petioles 
and peduncles villous ; flowers small, cream-coloured, with 
deep purple eye. FI. July — August. — Dec. Prod. ix. 331. 

Convolvulus Malabaricus, Linn. — Ehcedc, xi. t. 51. Mysore. 

Malabar. Common on the ghauts. 

Medical Uses. — The root is cathartic. This plant is considered 
by farriers a good horse-medicine. The leaves beaten up with the 
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Codi Avanacu (Tragia cliamoelea) and fresh butter promote the 
maturation of abscesses. The root is used externally in erysipelas. 
— Ainslie, Rlieede. 


(69) Argyreia Speciosa {Bweet). Do. 

Elephant Creeper, Eng. Samundar, Hind, and Ditk. Shamnddirap-paclichai, 
Kadaf-palai, Tam. Samndra-pala, Chandra-poda, Kokkita, rala-saniudra, Tel. 
Samudra-yogain, Samudra-pala, Mal. 

Description. — Twining, tomentose ; leaves cordate, acute, 
glabrous above, thickly nerved beneath, and silky silvery ; 
sepals 5 ; corolla campanulate ; peduncles equal in length to 
the petioles, umbellately capitate; corolla nearly two inches 
long, deep rose-coloured, hairy in the plicte outside. Fi July 
— August. — Dec. Prod. ix. 328. — Convolvulus speciosus, Linn. 
— Lettsomia nervosa, Pioxb. FI Ind. i. 488. — Pheede, xi. i^. Cl. 

— Wight Icon. t. S51, 1360. Malabar forests. Hedges in 

the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves are used by native jmictiiioiiers in 
the preparation of emollient poultices, and also in cutaneous com- 
plaints, being applied externally to the parts affected. The upper 
side of the leaves is used by the natives to act as a discutient, tlio 
under or white side as a maturant.— (4 Gihmi.) In a case 
which came under Dr Wight’s observation they acted as a powerful 
vesicant. — WigJd, III., ii. 201. 


(70) Aristolochia bracteata (Retz). K 0. ARisTOLociiiACEiE. 

Tam. Gadida.E„da.pa, Tel. Kera-mar, 


Desceiption. — Trailing; roots perennial, fibrous; stems 
striated, waved; leaves alternate, petioled, kidney -shaped, 
curled at the margins, glaucous below; petioles channelled; 
flowers axillary, solitary, peduncled, drooping ; calyx witli tlie 
upper part of the tube and tongue erect; colour dark purple; 
covered on the inside with purple hairs ; capsules ovate Fl 

Ilearly aU the year.— Fl. Ind. iii. 490. Coromandel 

in cultivated places. Travancore. Banks of the Jumna. 


Medical lTsES.--Every part of this plant is nauseously hitter 
In cases of gripes, two of the fresh leaves are rubbed up w4 wier 
given once m twenty-four hours. An infusion of thi dried iSves 
18 given as an antheimm ic. Presh bruised and mixed with caio“ 
they are considered a vduable remedy in obstinate cases of that kind 
of Psora called m Tamil Carpang. It is also said to be anti-piiod" c 
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and emmenagogue. The fresh leaves applied to the navel of a child 
are said to have the effect of moving the bowels. The same, fried 
with castor-oil and made into a ball the size of an orange, relieves 
horses when suffering from gripes. The leaves beaten up with 
water are given internally in cases of snake-bites ; also in infusion 
for boils and inflammatory attacks. The plant grows abundantly on 
dark red or black soil in the Deccan. The natives squeeze the juice 
into wounds to kill worms, hence its name ‘‘Keeramar.” — {Roxb, 
A indie. Gihs(m. Lindley.) Dr IN^ewton says that in Scinde the 
dried root, in doses of about a dram and a half, in the form of 
powder or in infusion, is administered to increase uterine contrac- 
tions. — Fharm. of India, 

(71) Aristolochia Indica {Linn,) Do. 

Indian birth wort, Eng. Isharmiil, Hind., Duk., and Beno. Ich-churamuli, 
Pcru-ijiarindu, Penim-Kizhangu, Tam. Lshvara-veru, Dula-govela, CJovila, Tel. 
Karalckain, Karukap-pulla^ Karalvekain, Ishvaramuri, Mal. 

Desceiption. — P erennial, twining; leaves stalked, wedge- 
shaped or obovatc, 3-nerved, pointed, waved; calyx tubular, 
nearly globose at the base; racemes axillary, shorter than the 
leaves ; flowers erect ; corolla purplish ; capsule roundish, 
hexagonal, 6-celled ; seeds numerous. FI. Sept. — Oct. — Roxd. 
FI. Ind. hi. 489. — Wight Icon, t 1858. — Rhccde, viii. t. 25. 

Copses and jungles in Travancore. Coromandel. Bengal. 

Hills throughout the Concau. 

Medical Uses. — The root is nauseously bitter, and is said to 
possess emmenagogue and antarthritic virtues, and to be a valuable 
antidote to snake-bites, being applied both externally and internally. 
For particulars regarding the alleged efficacy of this remedy, see 
Journal of the Agri. Hort. Soc. of India, v. 138 and 742. Mixed 
with honey, the root is given in white leprosy, and the leaves 
internally in fever. — Aindlie. Lindl. 

(72) Artemisia Indica (Willd.) N. 0. Compositjs. 

Majtari, Mastani, Hind. Machipattiri, Tam. Machipatri, Tel. Tiru-nitri- 
pachha, Mal. Mastani, Beno. 

Descriptiois. — S uffruticose, erect ; leaves white, tomentose 
below, pinnatifid, upper ones trifid, uppermost and branched 
ones undivided, and with the lobes oblong, obtuse, mucronate ; 
capitules spicately panicled, oblong, panicle leafy and spreading, 
younger racemes nodding ; outer scales of the younger pubes- 
cent involucre leafy, acute, of the inner ones scariose, obtuse ; 
flowers small, greenish white. JFtlld. Sp. iii. 1846. — Roxb. 
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Flor, Ind, iii. 449. — Bhccdcy x. t. 45. — A. grata, Dec. Com- 

mon on high lands. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — Tlic strong aromatic odour and hitter taste of 
this plant indicate tonic and stomachic properties. Dr Wight states 
that the leaves and tops are administered in nervous and spasmodic 
aifections connected with debility, and also that an infusion of them 
is used as a fomentation in phagedenic ulceration. Dr L. Stewart 
describes an infusion of the tops and leaves as a mild stomachic 
tonic. — (Pharm. of India.) All the different species of Artemisia 
are aromatic bitter tonics, and most of them have anthelmintic pro- 
perties. They contain an essential oil, a bitter principle called 
Absinthine, and a peculiar acrid. They are principally used in 
intermittent fevers and dyspepsia, also in epilepsy and chorea. The 
present species is used as an antispasmodic in hysteria. It might be 
used as a substitute for Cinchona, though inferior in intermittent 
fevers. — PowelVs Punj. Products. 

(73) Artocarpus hirsutus {Lam.) N. 0. Autocarpacej 2 . 

Anjelee, Tam. Ayenee, Ansjeli, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves elliptic, obtuse, or rounded at 
both ends, glabrous, hairy, especially on the nerves beneath ; 
male catkin long, cylindrical, ascending, afterwards pendulous ; 
females oval, size of a hen’s egg ; fruit globose, echinate. F/. 
Feb. — March. — Boxh. Flor. Ind. iii. 521. — Bhcede, iii. t. 32. — 
Wight Icon. t. 1957. Forests of Malabar and Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — This tree yields the Anjely wood so well known 
on the western coast for house-building, ships, frame-Vv^orks, &c. 
The tree attains a large size in the forests on the western coast, 
where it abounds. The fruit is the size of a large orange, and 
abounds in a viscid juice, which freely flows from the rough rind if 
touched ; this is manufactured into bird-lime. The pulpy substance 
which surrounds the seeds is much relished by the natives, being 
almost as good as the Jack -fruit. The bark is occasionally used in 
Canara for preparing a brown dye. — Roxh. Wight 

(74) Artocarpus integrifolius {Linn.) Do. 

Indian Jack-tree, Enq. Pila, Tam. Panasa, Tel. Phunus, Duic. Pilavoo, 
Mal. Kantal, Beng. 

Description. — Large tree ; young branches hirsute ; leaves 
alternate, petiolate, ovate-oblong, glabrous, pale below and 
hirsute with stiff hairs ; flowers male and female on the same 
branch ; peduncle pendulous, arising from the trunk or branches; 
amentum of male flowers cylindrical ; calyx none ; petals 2 ; 
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fruit ovate, muricated. FI. Nov. — Dec. — Eoxh. Flor. Ind. iii. 
522. — Cor. iii. t. 250. — Bhecdcy iii. t. 26-28. — Wight Icon. t. 
678. — A. heterophylla, Lam. Malabar. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The timber of this tree, so well known as the 
Jack- wood, is much esteemed for making furniture of all kinds, for 
which it is well adapted. At first it is somewhat pale, but after- 
wards assumes a darker tinge apjjroaching to mahogany, and wlien 
polished becomes one of the best fancy woods for tables, chairs, and 
frames. The root of the older trees is dark-coloured, and admirably 
adapted for picture-frames and carving-work of all kinds. Like 
others of the same fixmily, the tree abounds in viscid, milky juice. 
The fruit, which grows to an enormous size, and hangs by a peduncle 
s])ringiiig from the trunk, is a favourite article of food among the 
natives. Tlieie are several varieties, but what is called the honey- 
jack is by far tlie sweetest and best. The seeds when roasted are 
also much prized as a diet among the poorer classes. The leaves are 
given to goats and other cattle, and are said to be very fiittening. 
in Travancore the Jack-tree is a monopoly, and yields an annual 
tax to the Sircar. The wood yields an abundant yellow dye, the 
sawdust being generally boiled for this purpose. The kernels con- 
tain a quantity of oil. llie tree, if planted in stony soil, grows short 
and thick ; if in sandy ground, tail and sj)reading ; and if the roots 
happen to come in contact with -water, the tree will not bear fruit. 
Bird-lime is inanufiictured from the juice. The word Jack is a cor- 
ruption from the Sanscrit word “ Tchackka,” which means the fruit 
of the tree. The situation of the fruit varies with the age of the 
tree, being first borne on the branches, then on the trunk, and in 
very old trees on the roots. In Travancore the mode of propagation 
is as follows : The natives put the whole fruit in the ground, and 
when the seeds germinate and grow up they tie the stems together 
Avith straw, and by degrees they form one stem, which will bear 
fruit in six or seven years, — {lto.xh.) The other species Avorthy of 
mention are the A. Chaplasha, a natiAm of Chittagong and the 
forests east of Bengal. It gi'ows to be an immense tree, and canoes 
for ri\"cr use are made from the trunk. The timber is also useful for 
other purposes, especially when required for anything under water. 
I'he A. lalwoclia is a native of Bengal. The roots are used for dyeing 
ycdlow. The male spadix is acid and astringent, and is eaten by the 
natives in their curries. — {Ro.xh. J. Grah.) The A. Echinata is a 
large tree, groAviiig on the Neilgherries, and yielding a good timber, 
but hitherto little known. 


(75) Arum montanum (Roxh.) N. 0. AuACEiE, 

Konda-rakis, Tel. 

Description. — S temless ; root a cylindrical tuber ; leaves 
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cordate, repand, polished ; spadix nearly as long as the hooded 
coloured spathe ; antliers many-celled. — Eoxh, FL Ind. iii. 
497. — Wight loon, t 796. Northern Circars. 

Economic Uses. — A native of the mountainous parts of the Nor- 
thern Circars, where the root is employed to ])oison tigers. Among 
other useful plants of this genus may be nicntionod the A. hjrafum 
(Roxh.)j also a native of the Circar mountains, the roots of whicli 
are eaUui by the natives, and reckoned very nutritious. They re- 
quire, however, to bo carefully boiled several times, and dressed in 
a jmrticular manner, in order to divest them of a somewhat disagree- 
able taste. — Iluxh, 


(7G) Asparagus racemosus (IIV/A/.) N. 0. LiuACEai. 

SUakakul, Hind, and lU'K. Tamiir-inuttan. Shadavari, TA^^. (’lialla-gadtlalu, 
Pillipicbara, Pilli-tega, Sata^ari, Tll. SUutavali, Mal. Sat-uuili, li£NU. 

DesciuitioN. — A straggling climbing shi'ul); brandies stri- 
ated ; leaves fascicled, linear, falcate ; tiiorns solitary, rcilcxcd; 
racemes many-flowered, axillary ; flowers sinall, white. A/. 
Nov.— Dec.—Z^o^J. FI. Ind. ii. Ihl.^Wight Icon. t. 2050. 
Travancore. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This ])laiit, says Itoxbargh, will perfume the 
air to a considerable distance, owing to the delightful fragrance ot its 
flowers. The root boiled in milk is given in bilious affections. It 
is necessary to remove the bark previous to administering it, as it is 
considered poisonous. The leaves boiled and mixed with ghee are 
applied externally to 2 )roiuote suppuration in boils and tumours.- — 
(jRoxk AM.) It acts also as a diuretic, and is used in special 
diseases. It increases tlie api)etite and removes j)ains in the bowels, 
and is also considered to prevent the confluence of sniall-i^ox. — {Punj. 
Prod.) The A. sannentosus (AVilld.), also a native of the Peninsula, 
has also medicinal qualities. It is known as the Sufed Mush ; and 
on this Modecn Sheriff remarks {Suppl. to Pharni. of India, p. 59) : 

‘‘ There are two kinds of Sufed Mush, one found in the bazaars of 
Southern India, and the other elsewhere. The former is the dried 
and split roots of Asparagua sarnientosus. Dried it is useless as a 
medicine, but when fresh it is nutrient and demulcent. The Sufed 
Mush of all other parts is the real drug to wliich the name is appli- 
cable, and is the root of Asjjuragus ascendens. It is a useful medi- 
cine, and is better than Salep, for which it is used as a substitute. 
It is known under the Dukhaneo name of Shakakul-hindi. It grows 
in Eohilcund [Pharm. of India, Suppl.) The roots of the A. samien- 
tosus are often candied, in which state they are occasionally brought 
from China. They are also pickled in vinegar, and used as tonics, 
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aud also boiled in oil and applied in diseases of the skin,’* — Aimlie, 
J, Graham, 

(77) Asteracantha longifolia (Nees), K. 0. AcANTHACEiE. 

Neer-moollie, Tam. Neer-goobbie, Tel. Gokshura, Hind. Kanta-koolika, Benq. 
Wahel-schuUi, Mal. 

Description. — Annual ; stem erect, bluntly quadrangular, 
hispid ; leaves opposite, ensiform, very long ; calyx 4-cleft ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, 5-cleft, one division deeper than the 
rest ; flowers in whorls, axillary, blue or bright violet ; spines, 
three on each side of the stem, equal in length to the whorls. 
-PY. July — Dec. — Wight Icon, ^.449. — Barlcria longifolia, Linn, 
— Ituellia longifolia, Boxh. FI, Incl, iii. 50, — Bhccde, ii. t, 45. 
— — Malabar. Bengal. 

]\Ikdical Uses. — T his plant may commonly be met with by the 
side of paddy-lields and other damp situations. The roots arc con- 
sidered tonic and diuretic, administered in decoction. They are also 
cmp]t)yed in dropsical aflbctions and gravel. The leaves boiled in 
vinegar are reckoned diuretic. — Aind, Pharm, of India. 

(78) Atalantia monophylla {Dec,) K 0. Aurantiace-e. 
Wild-lime, Eng. Cat-iliinicliain, Tam. Malnarcgaiii, Mal. Aclivi-ninima, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 8 feet ; thorns small ; leaves ovate or 
oblong, more or less emarginate at the apex ; calyx 4-toothed ; 
petals 4 ; racemes short, sessile ; pedicels long, slender ; berry 
globose, size of a lime, 3-4 seeded ; flowers axillary and termi- 
nal, small, white. FI. Oct. — iN’ov. — W. & A. Prod, i 91. — 
Limoiiia monophylla, Linn. — Roxh, FI, hid. ii. 378. — Cor, i. 
t, 82. — Bhccdcy iv. t. 12. Malabar. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — T he wood is hard, heavy, and close-grained ; of 
a pale yellow colour, and very suitable for cabinet-work. In the 
forests of Coromandel it grows to be a small tree, flowering about 
the rainy season. — Roxh. 

(79) Averrhoa bilimbi {Linn.) N. 0. Oxalidace^. 

Bilimbi-tree, Eng. Wilumpi, Mal. Bilimbi, Beng. Kamarunga, Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 15-20 feet; leaves alternate, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets oblong, lanceolate, acuminated, entire ; calyx 
5-cleft, pubescent; petals 5; flow^ers reddish purple, in racemes 
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from the trunk ; fruit oblong, obtuse-angled ; seeds without 
aril. FI. May — June. — W. & A. Prod. i. 142. — Boxh. FI. Ind. 
ii. 451. — Rheedc/iii.t. Goa. Travancore. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the fruit has a pleasant acid taste, 
from which a syrup is made, given as a cooling drink in fevers. 
Tlie leaves are slightly sensitive to tlie touch. The tree is a native 
of the Moluccas. The fruits are pickled or preserved in sugar. 

(80) Averrhoa carambola (Linn.) Do. 

' Caramhola-trcc, Enci. Tamara- tonga, or Kamaraiiga, Mal. Cumiiriiiiga, Beng. 
Meetlia-kumarunga, Duk. 

Description. — Tree, 15-20 feet; leaves alternate, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets ovate, acuminated, 2-5 j)air on small peti- 
oles ; calyx glabrous ; stamens 5 ; flowers disposed in short 
racemes arising from smaller branches on the trunk ; corolla 
5-petalled, cainpanulate; p)eta.ls yellowish purple; fruit acutely 
5-angled, with a smooth yellowish rind ; seeds with aril. FI. 
April — June. — W. & A. Prod. i. 141. — Rhcede, in. t. 43, 44. — 
Boxh.Fl.Ind.ii. 4:50. Travancore. Coromandel. Cultivated. 

EcoNOAtre Uses. — This beautiful tree originally came from Ceylon 
and the Moluccas. It is now commonly to be met Avith in the 
Peninsula. The fruits, wliich contain an acid watery pulp, are good 
when candied or made into syrup. They also make good pickles, 
and the juice is very useful in removing iron-moulds from linen. 
The leaves are a good substitute for sorrel. The root, leaves, and 
fruit are medicinal, and the latter is used for dyeing and other pur- 
poses. — Rlieede. Don. 

(81) Avicennia tomentosa (Linn.) K 0. VEUBENACEiE. 

White Mangrove, Eng. Oepata, Mal. Bina, Beno. NaUa-madn, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree ; leaves opposite, obovato or oval, 
slightly tomentose beneath; flowers terminal, small, dingy 
yellow. FI. April — May. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 88. — Rheede, 

iv. t. 45. — Wight Icon. t. 1481. Soonderbunds. Salt 

marshes in the tropics. 

Economic Uses. — A preparation is made from the ashes of the 
wood which natives use for Avashing and cleaning cotton cloths. 
Painters mix the same Avith their colours to make them adhere more 
firmly. The kernels are bitter but edible. In Rio Janeiro the bark 
is used for tanning. 
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(82) Azadirachta Indica (Ad de Jms.) N. 0. MELiACEiE. 

Neem-trce, Eng. Aria-bepou, Mal. Vaypum, Tam. Vepa, Tel. Ncem, Beng. 

DESCRirTiON. — Tree, 20 feet; calyx 5-partite; petals 5; 
anthers ten on the throat of the stamen tube ; leaves pinnated ; 
leaflets ovate-lanceolate, unequal-sided, acuminated, serrated ; 
panicles axillary; flowers small, white ; fruit, when ripe, purple, 
size of a small olive, 1-celled, 1-seeded. FI. April — July. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 118. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 394 — Rhccde, iv. 
t. 52. — Wight Icon. t. 17. — ^Melia azadirachta, Linn. Mala- 

bar. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie bark, which has a rein ark ably bitter taste, 
has been much employed of late j-ears as a Mr substitute for Cin- 
chona. The natives consider it a most useful tonic in intermittent 
levers and chronic rlieumatism, administering it either in decoction 
or powder. The dried leaves, added to common poultices, act power- 
fully in preventing glandular tumours from coming to maturity. The 
same discutient eflcct is produced after the application of leeches, in 
all kinds of bruises and si)rains, by a watery or vinous infusion of 
them, particularly when spirit of camphor is now and then sprinkled 
over the cloth, steeped in the infusion. The greatest benefit has 
been derived from tlio' application in the worst cases of compound 
fracture. A saccidm aromatlcus of these leaves, with a few grains 
of powdered camphor, seldom fails to aflbrd relief in rheumatic affec- 
tions of the ears, eyes, and teeth. Dr Wight says, The leaves beaten 
into a pulp, and externally applied, act like a charm in removing the 
most intractable form of psora and other pustular eruptions.” On 
the decline of the small-pox, it is almost invariably the custom of the 
natives to cover the body with the leaves of this tree. From the 
pericarp of the seed an acrid bitter oil is expressed, which is a useful 
remedy in leprosy, and is, moreover, anthelmintic and stimulant, being 
used externally in cases of bad ulcers, and as a liniment in headaches 
and rheumatic affections. It is obtained either by boihng or expres- 
sion ; is of a deep yellow colour. The seeds after being skinned are 
employed to kill insects, and the kernels powdered and mixed with 
water for washing the hair. A gum is also got from the bark, used 
medicinally as a stimulant. A kind of toddy called Yaypumkhulloo, is 
procured from the young trees, which is said to be a good stomachic. — 
(AiiisUe. Roxh. Wight.) Of this tree there are two kinds; one of 
them, which has a black appearance, is called Karin-vci')pa ; the other, 
with green prickly leaves, which have an exceeding bitter taste, is 
known under the name of Arya-Karin-veppa. The latter properly 
is that which produces the real Malabar China. The bark of this 
tree, however, is employed by the natives only in cases of necessity ; 
for a decoction of the leaves, if the coarser parts which subside to 
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the bottom of the vessel be used, produce as powerful m effect. The 
Brahmins are accustomed to prepare from the juice of these leaves 
what they call Kuril — ^that is, a sauce which they eat with their ricc.^ 
This medicine is of exccUeiit service in tertian level’s, in cases of 
worms, and in all disorders arising from indigestion and weakness ot 
the nerves and stomach. If the green loaves be bruised and applied 
to wounds and ulcers of long standing, they cleanse them, and prevent 
from spreading or becoming cancerous. In a word, tliey answer the 
same purpose as the CJiina bark, and in a much shorter time, because 
more power is contained in the juice of the leaves than in the woody 
partsof the stemarid tlie branches.— Koy toE.hil, 41 3.) Jhijor 
Lowthez', writing to the Agri. Hort. Society, says; ‘‘I noticed a curi- 
ous flzct connected with the flow of sap in the Neein-tree, presciiting 
the animal phenomenon of discharging a cojuous fountain of juice 
into a sort of natural basin at the roots, accom])anied by a cui’ious 
pum])ing noise witliin tlie trunk. Such was the rejmte in which this 
natural medicine was held, that natives came in crowds and cari’ied 
away the Ihpior in their vessels. In the epidemic cholciu which 
ravaged the station of Berhamiiore more than twenty-iive years ago, 
a strong decoction of tlie leaves was given 'with much success to 
European soldiers. In some ])arts of India the Neem will not grow 
on its own roots, but comes to great perfection when budded on its 
congener, the Mclia mnpervireus. The expressed oil is much used 
and sold in the bazaars as an application to the sores of camels and 
other animals. Probably a decoction of the boiled seeds will be 
found a good application to the roots of vegetation attacked by 
white ants.” 

Economic Uses. — The wood is very like mahogany, beautifully 
mottled, hard, and heavy. The old trees yield an excellent wood for 
furniture, and it is so bittiu that no insects will attack it. It is also 
used for ship-building, carts, and other jiurposes. The oil extracted 
from the seeds is used for lamps, and also for imi)arting colours to 
cotton cloths. — (Betid. Flar. Sfflv. t 13. Bcp. Mud. Exhih.) It is 
not generally known that the timber is e(jually durable with Camphor- 
wood, and makes imperishable trunks and chests, the contents be- 
coming in a short time insect-proof. A handful of dried Neem-lcaves 
are useful in packing collections of seeds and in guarding dried plants. 
In the latter case they should be renewed frccpiently. — Loicther in 
Punj, Afjri Hort Soc. Proc. 1857. 
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(83) Balanites ^gyptiaca (Ddilc), var. Indica. N. 0. Amyridacejj. 

Hiligcn, Bexg. Garee, Tel. Nuiijooiida, Tam. 

DESCrJPTiON. — Tree, 20 feet; leaves alternate, bifoliate; 
spines axillary ; calyx 5-partecI; sepals villous ; j^etals 5, lan- 
ceolate; pedicels 1-ilowered; flowers aggregate, small, green ; 
drupe ovoid, acute, 1-celled, 1 -seeded, with a woody 5-angled 
nut. F/. April — May. — Xiinenia AKgyptiaca, 17. Ind. 

ii. 253. — Wight Icon. 274. Deccan. Goozerat. 

Economic Uses. — This is a variety of the Egyptian plant which is 
found in the plains of the Deccan. The flowers are very fragrant. 
Tn Egypt, the fruit, according to Delile, i)asses for chebulic inyro- 
balans. The nut is covered with a soft pulpy substance like 
soap ; bitter to the taste, and with an oflcnsive, greasy smell. 
It is V(‘Ty hard, and used in fireworks. For this purpose a 
hole is drilled in it, the kernel extracted, and the shell filled with 
powder; when fired, it bursts with a loud rejiort. In Africa, 
the wood, which is very hard and of a yellow colour, is used for 
making furniture. An oil is also extracted from the seeds. The un- 
ripe drupes arc bitter and violently purgative, but are eaten when 
ri])e without any unj)leasant consequences. The ryots use the bark 
medicinally for their cattle. This is one of the few trees Avhich 
flourish on black soil. — {Roxh. IJndl. J. Grah.) It is interesting, 
says lioyle, to find this plant in the country about Delhi, and in the 
DooaT) as far as Allahabad, especially on the banks of the Jumna, as 
it serves with other jilants to show an analogy in the Flora of this 
part of India with that of Egypt, where also this plant is found, as 
well as in the interior and western parts of Africa. This was flrst 
discovered by Dr Itoxburgh as belonging to the Indian Flora, when 
he suggested that it should be formed into a new genus rather than 
be referred to Ximenia, and described it as common on the driest and 
most baiTcn j)arts of the Circars. It is found only in similar situa- 
tions in the north of India, and is one of those plants which show 
the great uniformity of vegetation over a great extent of the plains 
of India. — Roylc, Ilimal. J3ot 

(84) Baliospermum montanum (Muller). X. 0. EuPHORBiACEiE. 

Description. — Undershrub ; upper leaves lanceolate, acute 
at the base, low^er ones broader, ovate, and often cordate at the 
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base, sinwately toothed or deeply 3-lobcd, marked with long 
scattered hairs; inflorescence commonly bisexual, males more 
loose than the females, and longer peduncled, all shorter than 
the petioles ; fruit-bearing pedicels deflexed ; sterile bracteoles 
numerous ; segments of the male calyx orbicular-ovate, of the 
female lanceolate ; capsules sub-globose, tridymous, puberul- 
ous ; seeds smooth, at length marbled. Dec. Prod. xv. s. 2, p. 
1125. — Jatropha montana, ITiYW.— Croton polyandriiin, lloxh.— 

B. polyaudruin, Wight Icon. i. 1885. Hills in Bengal. 

Northern parts of the reiiinsula. ^lalabar. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are cathartic, ami probably furnish the 
greater part of the Juiiialgota of the driig-selJers. East of the Suili j 
its leaves are in higli re]>iife for wounds, and its sap is believed to 
con’ode iron. — Stewart's PunJ. Plants. 


(85) Balsamodendron agallocha (W. cj- A.) N. 0. Amyridace/E. 

Googul, Bekq. 

Desckiption. — Tree ; trunk crooked, and clothed with many 
drooping crooked branches down to the ground ; branchlets 
often ending in thorny points ; calyx 4-toothed ; petals 4 ; 
leaves alternate, petioled, oval or elliptic, serrulate, smooth on 
both sides ; at the base or apex of the petiole on each side is 
generally a small leaflet giving the appearance of a ternate 
leaf ; flowers on short pediinckSy.axillary, small, red, aggregate 
on the buds by the former year’s leaves: berry drupaceous, 
red, smooth, size of a currant; nu'^ 2-celled, 1-seeded. FI. 
Feb. — March. — Wight III. i. 185. — Ai^yris commiphora, Boxb. 
FI. Ind. ii. 244. Silhet. Assam. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is said to yiVd the Indian bdelliiun, 
a substance like myrrh. Dr Royle has remarked that all the species 
of this genus require to be carefully examined rtom good and authentic 
specimens, accompanied by their respective products, so much doubt 
still remains in the opinions of botanists regardtog the tree producing 
this substance. From an interesting paper by l3\r Stocks in Hooker’s 
‘Journal of Botany^ (vol. i. p. 257), it would ampear that this plant 
is not identical with the B. Mukul which gi*ows in\Scinde, and whicli, 
from the similarity of the native name ‘ Googul,’ has been mistaken 
for it. It is important to notice this fact, especiaHhy when so much 
doubt exists as to the true plant yielding Indian bdellium, though 
in all probability the exudation of both species is similar in its pro- 
perties. Of the one under notice, Dr Eoxburgl observes, that the 
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whole plant while growing is very odoriferous, and if broken in any 
part diffuses around a grateful fragrance, like that of the finest myrrh, 
yet that the juice never congeals, but is carried off by evaporation, 
leaving little or nothing behind ; and all that he could procure was 
a minute portion of gummy matter, which certainly resembles myrrh 
both in smell and appearance, but has no tendency to be even tena- 
cious or elastic. The Googul is collected in the cold season by 
making incisions in the tree and letting the resin fall on the ground. 
Tills accounts for the dirty condition in which it is found in the 
shops. Bdellium is properly a gum-resin, of which there are several 
kinds. It occurs in brittle masses of different sizes and shapes, of 
a red, yeUow, or brownish colour, sometimes transparent, with a 
bitterish balsamic taste like myrrh. It is soluble in potass, and 
contains resin, gum, bassorine, and a volatile oil. It is often used 
as a substitute for myrrh, to which it has some resemblance in its 
effect u])on the human frame. The odour is more faint and more 
agreeable than myrrh, by which it may be distinguished. It will 
melt in the mouth, while myrrh, when che\ved, adheres to the teeth 
and imparts a milky colour to the saliva. — Jioxd. Royle, Ilookrys 
Jour. 

(SO) Bambusa arundinacea (WilhJ.) K 0. Gramixace.e. 

Bamboo, Eng. Veduru, Tel. Kull-iiioollab, Mal. Bbans, Duk. Mungil, Tam. 
Baiish, Beng. 

Description. — Stems erect, bending at the summit, jointed, 
hollow between the joints ; branches alternate ; thorns two or 
three, alternate on the joints ; when double, a branchlet occu- 
pies the centre ; when triple, the largest is strong, sharp, and 
somewhat recurved, occasionally wanting ; leaves sheathing, 
linear-lanceolate, upper sides and margins hispid, sheaths 
downy ; when in flower, the tree is leafless and the extremities 
are covered with flowers like one large panicle composed of 
numerous verticillate spikes, each verticel composed of several 
oblong, jointed, sessile spikelets ; calyx 2-G-flowered, 3-valved; 
flowers hermaphrodite and male ; seeds size and appearance 
of oats; male flowers 1-3 above the hermaphrodite ones. 
FI. March — May. — lioxh. FI. Ind, ii. 191. — Cor. i. t 79. — 
Arundo bambos, Linn. Forests of the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The siliceous concretion known as Tabashcn' 
(Tavdksliiriy a Sanscrit term meaning cow’s milk) is only ])rocured 
from the female plant. It so far resembles silex as to form a kind 
of glass when fused with alkalies. It is also unaffected by fire and 
acids. It is employed medicinally in the cures of paralytic com- 
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plainU and poij^ninga. Rir l\ Browster {Phil Trans., 1819. Pd 
%Journ. of Sci.y viii. 28G) made some sin^^ular discoveries on ilie 
optical properties of tliis substance. It is caUod hy the Hindoo 
physicians, ho says, bamboo manna, milk, sugar, or camphor of* 
bamboo, and appears to be a secretion from tJie Joints of the reed in 
a state of disease, malformation, or fracture. IJie ordinary quantity 
produced by a disorganised joint or internode is four or five grains. 
It consists of silica, containing a minute quantity of lime and vege- 
table matter. Its physical properties are remarkable. Its refractive 
power is lower than that of any other body, when solid or fluid. 
Al^ith certain oils, which it imbibes, it becomes as transparent as 
glass. It absorbs water, and becomes as white and opaque as if it had 
been covered with white-lead. It is highly prized in native practice 
as a stimulant and aphrodisiac. Among other rejmted medical 
properties of the bamboo, the root is said to be a diluent, the bark 
a specific in eruptions, and the leaves as anthelmintic and emmena- 
gogue. — A/ns//e. Pharm. of India. Madras Joiirn. of Med. Sri., 
18G2, p. 245. 

Economic Usks. — These gigantic arborescent grasses, which cover 
the sitlcs and tops of the mountains throughout the continent of 
India, fonn one of the peculiar as well as most striking features of 
Oriental scenery. Few objects present a more attractive sight in the 
wild forests of this country than a clump of these beautiful plants, 
with their tall bending stems and delicate light-green foliage. With 
the exception of the cocoa, and some other palms perhaps, the bam- 
boo is the most useful and economical of all the vegetable products 
of the East. In no otluir plant is strength and lightness combined 
to that degree which rendcu’s this so important an article in building 
houses, lifting weights, forming rafts, and a thousand other uses 
which might here be enumerated. It attains a considerable height 
— some 70-80 fecjt — and has been known to spring up thirty inches 
in six days. At the age of 15 years the bamboo is said to bear 
fruit — a whitish seed like rice — and then to die. These seeds are 
eaten by the poorer classes. 

The purpose to which different species of bamboo are applied are 
so numerous that it would be difficult to point out an object, in 
which strength and elasticity are requisite, and for which lightness 
is no objection, to which the stems are not adapted in the countries 
where they grow. The young shoots of some species are cut when 
tender, and eaten like asparagus. The full-grown stems, while 
green, form elegant cases, exhaling a per])etual moisture, and capable 
of transporting fresh flowers for liundreds of miles. When ripe and 
hard they are converted into bows, arrows, and quivers, lance-shafts, 
the masts of vessels, bed-posts, walking-sticks, the poles of palan- 
quins, to floors and supporters of rustic bridges, and a variety of 
similar purposes. In a growing state the spiny kinds are formed 
into stockades, which are impenetrable to any but regular infantry, 
aided by artillery. By notching their sides the Malays make won- 
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derfully light scaling-ladders, which can ho conveyed with facility 
whore heavier machines could not he transported. Bruised and 
crushed in water, the leaves and stems fonn Chinese paper, the finer 
qualities of which are only improved by a mixture • of raw cotton 
and by more careful pounding. The leaves of a small species are 
the material used by the Chinese for the lining of their tea-chests. 
Cut into lengths and the partitions knocked out, they form durable 
water-pipes, or, by a little contrivance, are made into excellent cases 
for holding rolls of papers. Slit into strips, they afford a most dur- 
able material for weaving into mats, baskets, window-blinds, and 
even the sails of boats. Finally, the larger and thicker truncheons 
are exquisitely carved by the Chinese into beautiful ornaments. !No 
l)lant in Bengal is applied to such a variety of useful purposes as the 
bamboo. Of it are made implements for weaving, the posts and 
frames of the roofs of huts, scaffoldings for buildings, portable stages 
for native j^roccssions, raised floors for granaries, stakes for nets in 
rivers, rafts, masts, yards, oars, spars, and in boat-decks. It is used 
for building bridges across creeks, for fences, as a lever for raising 
water for irrigation, and as flag-poles. Several agricultural instru- 
ments are made of it, as are also hackeries or carts, doolies or litters, 
and biers, the shafts of javelins or spears, bows and arrows, clubs, 
and fishing-rods. A joint of bamboo serves as a holder for pens, 
small instruments, and tools. It is used as a case in which things 
of little bulk are sent to a distance. The eggs of silk-worms were 
brought in a bamboo-cane from China to Constantinople in the time 
of Justinian. A joint of bamboo answers the purpose of a bottle, 
and a section of it is a measure for solids and liquids in bazaars. A 
X)iece of it is used as a blow-pipe, and as a tube in a distilling appara- 
tus. A small bit of it sjdit at one end serves as tongs to take up 
burning charcoal, and a thin sli]) of it is sharp enough to be used 
as a knife in shelling betel-nuts, Ac. Its surface is so hard that it 
answers the purpose of a whetstone, upon which tlie ryots sharpen 
their biU-hooks and sickles. — JiouA Lindley. 

When travelling in the Himalaya, Dr Hooker observed a manu- 
factory for making paper out of the bamboo. Large water- tanks 
were constructed in the fields for the purpose of steeping the bam- 
boo stems. They appeared to be steeped for a length of time in 
some solution of lime. They were then removed and beaten upon 
stones until they became quite soft, or till all the flinty matter which 
abounds in their stems was removed. — Hooker, Him. Journ., 311. 

A correspondent from Burmah furnishes the following very in- 
teresting account of the flowering of the bamboo, and of its uses : 
The flowering of the bamboo is considered to be a very rare occur- 
ence. Once in eighteen, twenty, and even twenty-five years, does 
it flower, and still less seldom does it produce seed. We have 
shown the seed to Burmese of 75 and 80 years old, and they 
could not tell what it was. They had seen none before. Among 
the hill-people and the tribes who are b\iried away in the recesses 

5 
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of our forests, they have a very superstitious dread of this phenome- 
uoiL They moution that when tlie bamboo flowers, fevers and sick- 
iiees will prevalent. Their traditions have taught them so, and 
hence they always fear the ap|)earanco of this particular flower. Of 
worse their apprehensions are based purely on superstition and 
Ignorance. The flowering of the bamboo may be ascribed to natural 
causes. 

It is one of the most valuable, as it is the most useful, kind of 
plants, a^laptoii to supply the wants of mankind. It is employed in 
a great variety of ways — for bouses, furniture, utensils, and for fuel. 
Colonel Nuthall, who spent many years on this coast, was of the 
delil>erate opinion, from his great experience of the country', that no 
branch of industry would yield a ca})italist more handsome profits 
than the growing of the large-size bamhoo. All that is needed is 
to put the young shoots down, anti they will run up rapidly of them- 
selves without any care or attention to them whatever. They woiikl 
proportionately fetch liigher prices than the smaller kinds, for wliicli 
there is a constant demand all over the country. The use of bam- 
boo will never go out of fashion in Jiunuali, at let^t among the rural 
population. Often there is found a small whitish fungus growing on 
the sides of the bamboo, which is called by the people Wa/i 
which the late Dr Judson makes synonymous with '' Than inooy 
It is a mushroom growth, and when rasped or bruised down to a 
powder it is administered as a vermifuge by Burmese physicians. 
It is said to be a very effectual remedy in cases of worms, with 
wliicli children are so liable to bo troubled in infancy. We have 
no doubt that if this Burmese remedy was known in Europe, it 
would at once be introduced into the British pharmacopada. It is 
a more manageable article than some of the substances now classified 
as vermifuge medicines. 

Immense quantities of fine bamboos are floated down the various 
rivers of the western coast. They are usually 60 feet long, and 5 
inches in diameter near the root. These are readily purchased, 
standing at 5 rupees, and small ones at rupees, per 1000. 
Millions are annually cut in the forests, and taken away by water 
in rafts, or by land in hackeries. From their buoyancy they are 
much used for floating heavier woods. — ClecjUom^s Forests of S. 
India,^ 

(87) Baxleria prionitis (Linn,) K 0. Acanthace^e. 

Coletta-veetla, Mal. Sliem-mull, Tam. Mullii-gounta, Tel. Kantha-jathi, 
Beno. 

Desckiption. — S hrub, 4 feet ; stem herbaceous ; leaves op- 
posite, entire, lanceolate-ovate ; between the branch and the 
leaf there is a spine with four sharp rays from the same centre ; 

* For further accounts of the bamboo, see Appendix A. 
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flowers sessile, axillary, orange-coloured. FI. Nearly all the 
year. — Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 36. — Wight Icon, il 452. — Bheede, 
ix. t. 41. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medioai. Uses. — The juice of the leaves, mixed with sugar and 
water, is given to children in fevers and catarrlial affections. The 
ashes of the burnt plant, mixed with water and rice conjee, are 
employed in cases of dropsy and anasarca ; also in couglis. — Ainslic. 

(88) Barringtonia acutangnla (Goertn.) N. 0. Mtetaceje. 

Karpi, Tel. Sjeria-samstravadi, Mal. 

Desceiption. — Tree ; leaves crowded about the ends of the 
branches, cuneate-obovate, serrulated; racemes long, pendu- 
lous ; pedicels very short ; calyx 4-cleft ; ovary 2-celled ; fruit 
oblong, 4-sided, sharp-angled ; flowers small, reddish white, 
with scarlet filaments. FI. April — May. — TV. & A. Prod, 
i. 333 . — Rhcedcj iv. t. 7. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. G35. Eugenia 
acutangula, Linn. Bengal. Peninsula. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The root is bitter, and said to be similar to 
Cinchona, but also cooling and aperient. The seeds are very warm 
and dry, and are used as an aromatic in colic and partiuition. — 
PotoelVs Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is hard and of a fine grain, red, and 
equivalent to mahogany, — {McClelland.) It is suited for ordinary 
work. 


(89) Barringtonia racemosa (Roxb.) Do. 

Sainutra-pullura, Tam. Samudra-poo or Sam-stravadi, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate, short-petioled, cune- 
ate-oblong, acuminated, serrulated, smooth on both sides ; 
racemes terminal, or axillary from the large branches, pendu- 
lous ; flowers on short pedicels, large, white with a tinge of 
rose ; calyx 2-3 cleft ; petals four ; filaments longer than the 
petals ; style long ; fruit ovate, drupaceous, bluntly 4-angled, 
smooth, brownish red ; endocarp scarcely separating from the 
epicarp; seed 1. FI. May.— TU. & A. Prod. i. Wight 

Icon. t. 152. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 634. — Rhcedcy iv. t. 6. — 
Eugenia racemosa, Linn. sp. Malabar. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — The medicinal properties are said to be similar 
to the preceding species. The roots are slightly bitter, but not 
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unpleasant. They are considered by Hindoo doctors valuable on 
account of their aperient, deobstruent, and cooling properties. The 
fruit, powdered, is used to clean the nostrils in cold as a snuff, and 
is also applied externally, in combination with other remedies, in 
soro'throat and cutaneous eruption. — Aituflie, Roxh. Limlley, 

(90) Basella rubra (Liim.) K. O. Basellacej^. 

Malabar niglitishad ^ Eno. Rukhto-|»ooi, Beno. Alla-l>atsalla, Tel. Pol, Hind. 

Description. — Stem scaudent, 3-4 feet, angular, brownish 
purple ; leaves ovate, acuminate, purjdish ; spikc'S nearly 
tHpialliiig the leaves, hmg-peduncled ; ll<Avers ])urple ; outer 
divi.siuns (»f the calyx obhmg-elliplie ; berries dark puridc, 
olisoletely 4-lobed, greenish and purple at the apex before 
ripening ; seeds jiale brown. Zkf\ Prcuf. xiii. s. 2, p. 222. — 
ITiV/A/ Iron. i. S9G. Ihuigal. Peniii.sula. 

Meoical P.sEs, — The juice of the Jc;ives i.s })roscrihi'd by native 
pra<*tilioiicrs in doses of a teiisjK»oiitul t)iri(’c a day to children sulfer* 
iu'j; from catarrh. — Tlie />*. allm i.s merely a variety. 

Economic Uses. — T his esculent herl) i.s cultivat(‘<l in almost ever} 
part of the country. The succulent leaves are dressed and eaten 
like spinach. An infusion of tlie leaves is used as tea. The R. cnr- 
difoJia is also ciilti\ated as a pot-herb. It yields a very rich jnirplo 
dye, but is diilicult to fix. — Liadlcy, Roxh. 

(91) Bassia butjracea (Roxh.) K 0. SAroTACE.E. 

IniUaii Batter-tree, Eng. Phulwara, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet; leaves obovate, toinentose 
beneath ; corolla 8-cleft ; stamens 30-40 on longish filaments ; 
pedicels aggregate, and, as well as the calyx, woolly ; drupes 
oval; flowers smallish, white. FI. Jan. — beb. — D. Don. FI. 

Nep. p. l^G.—Roxl. FI Did. ii. 527. Alrnora Hills. 

NepauL 

Medical Uses. — A pure vegetable butter called Choorie is pro- 
duced by this tree ; the mode of extraction Dr Eoxburgh has fully 
described in the 8th vol. of the ‘ Asiatic Eescarches. ' The kernels 
of the fruit are bruised into the consistence of cream, which is then 
put into a cloth bag with a moderate weight laid upon it, and left to 
stand till the oil or fat is expressed, which becomes immediately of 
the consistence of hog’s lard, and is of a delicate white colour. Its 
uses in medicine are much esteemed in rheumatism and contractions 
of the limbs. It is also an excellent emollient for chapped hands. 
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It resembles piney tallow in its chemical properties, and is of a pale 
yellow colour. — Pharm, of India. Roxh. 

Economic Uses. — The pulp of the fruit is eatable. The juice is 
extracted from the flowers and made into sugar by the natives. It 
is sold in the Calcutta bazaar, and has all the appearance of date- 
sugar, to which it is equal if not superior in quality. The butter 
which is obtained from the kernels of the fruit is reckoned a valuable 
preservative when applied to the hair, mixed with sweet-scented oil, 
and thus sold and exported. Being cheaper than ghee, it is used to 
adulterate that article. By experiments in England, a specimen was 
found to consist of solid oil, 34 of fluid oil, and 6 parts of vegetable 
impurities. The original specimen dissolved readily in warm alcohol, 
a property which may render it of great advantage in medicinal pur- 
poses. It makes excellent soap. When pure, it burns bright with- 
out smoke or smell, and might be advantageously employed in mak- 
ing candles. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the seeds of the Bassia trees that 
they contain at the same time saccharine matter, spirit, and oil, fit 
both for food and burning in lamps. The butter procured from this 
species of Bassia is not liable to become rancid, even if kept for some 
time. It is completely melted at a temperature of 120''. — Roxb. 
Roijle. Shnmonds. 

(92) Bassia latifolia (Roxb.) Do. 

Mahwali-trce, E.ntj. Poonnuni, Mal. Caat*elIoopei, TaM. Ii)ie, Tel. Moola, 
Hi.m Mall wail or Muiiuoa, Ueso. 

Description. — Tipc, 40 feet; leaves alternate, oblong or 
elliptic, crowded about the extremities of tlie branches, smooth 
above, somewhat wdiitisli below; stamens 20-30 within the 
gibbous tube of the corolla, on short filaments ; corolla thick, 
fleshy, with a more than 8-lobed limb; lobes cordate; sepals 
4 ; pedicels drooping, terminal ; flowers white, with a tinge of 
green and cream colour, numerous, crowded from the extrem- 
ities of the branchlets, ped uncled, and bent with tlie mouth 
of the flowers directly to the ground ; berry size of a small 
apple, 1-4 seeded. FI. ilarch — April. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 526. 
— Cor., i. t. 19. Circar mountains. Bengal. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — The timber of this tree is hard and strong, and 
is in request for naves of wheels, carriages, and similar uses. An 
ardent spirit is distilled from the flowers by the hill tribes (where 
the tree is abundant), which makes a strong and intoxicating liquor. 
The flowers are sweet-tasted, and are eaten raw. Jackals are paiti- 
cularly fond of them. The seeds yield by expression a largo quan- 
tity of concrete oil, which is used in lamps, to adidterate ghee, and 
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for frying cakes. The kernels are easily extracted from the smooth 
chestnut-coloured pericarps, when they are bruised, rubbed, and su^ 
jected to a moderate pressure. The oil concretes immediately it is 
expressed, and retains its consistency at a temperature of 95°. The 
oil is, however, thick and coarse, and only used by the poorer 
classes. 

The following account by Dr Gibson is given of this plant in 
Guzerat and Eajpootana, where it abounds : “ This flower is col- 
lected in the hot season by Blieels and others from the forests, also 
from the planted trees, which are most abundant in the more open 
parts of Guzerat ind Rajwarra. The ripe liower has a sickly sweet 
taste resembling manna. Being very deciduous, it is found in large 
quantities under the trees every morning during the season. A 
single tree will afford from 200 to 400 lb. of the flowers. The 
seeds afford a great quantity of concrete oil, used in the manufacture 
of soap. The forest or Bheel population also store great (]uantities 
of the dried flowers as a staple article of food ; and hence, in expedi- 
tions undertaken for the punishment or subjection of those tribes 
when unruly, their Bassia trees are threatened to })e cut down by the 
invading force, and the threat most commonly insures the submission 
of the tribes.” 

In Guzerat and Eajpootana every ^allage has its spirit-sliop for 
the sale of the distilled liquor from the flowers. In the island of 
Caranja, opposite to Bombay, the Government duty on the spirits 
distilled (chiefly from this flower) amounts to at least £60,000 j>er 
annum; I rather think that £80,000 is most generally the sum. 
The Parsees are the great distillers and sellers of it in all the country 
between Surat and Bombay, and they usually push their distilleries 
and shops into the heart of the forest which lines the eastern border 
and hills of those countries. The spirit produced from the Bassia is, 
when carefully distilled, much like good Irish whisky, having a 
strong, smoky, and rather fetid flavour ; this latter disappears with 
age. The fresh spirit is, owing to the quantity of aromatic or em- 
pyreumatic oil which it contains, very deleterious ; and to the Euro- 
pean troops stationed at Guzerat some tliirty years ago, appeared to 
be quite as poisonous as the worst new rum of the West Indies has 
generally proved to our soldiers; It excited immediately gastric 
irritation, and on this supervened the malarious fever so common in 
those countries.” — Hook,, Journ. of Bot, 1853, p. 90. Roxh, 

In 1848 a quantity of Mahwah oil was forwarded to the Secretary 
of the E. I. and China Association, with the view of ascertaining 
its market value and applicability for the manufacture of candles 
and soap. The managing director of Price’s Patent Candle Com- 
pany stated in reply : “ I beg to inform you that the ‘ Mowah’ oil, 
of which you furnished us samples, is worth in this country, for the 
manufacture of candles, £8 per ton less than Petersburg tallow. 
We have tried a great many experiments upon it, and found it to 
be of the same value as cocoa-nut oil, as its being harder makes up 
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for the colour being inferior. Large quantities could he used in this 
country at about £35 per ton. I send some candles and oil, but 
fear that the former will not remain in a solid state through the 
voyage to India. We have, however, processes secured to us by 
which we can make candles from Mowah oil sufficiently hard for the 
Indian market.” 


(93) Bassia longifolia (Lin?i.) Do. 

Elloopie, Mal. Elloopa, Tam. Ippa, Tel. Mohe, Hind. 

Desceiption. — T ree, 40 feet ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, entire, 
crowded about the ends of the branchlets, immediately above 
the peduncles ; young shoots and petioles slightly villous ; 
calyx of two opposite pairs of leaflets; corolla 8-cleft; fila- 
ments scarcely any; pedicels axillary, drooping, crowded, 
1 -flowered; stamens lG-20, within the gibbous tube of the 
corolla; flowers whitish; fruit olive-shaped, yellowish when 
ripe, 8-9 seeded ; seeds solitary. FI: May. — Itoxb, FI, Ind, ii. 
523. Coromandel. Malabar. Circars. 

Medical Uses. — Like most Sapotads, this tree abounds in a 
gummy juice whicli exudes from the bark. It is cmjdoyed by the 
Vytiaus in rheumatic aflectioiis. The bark itself is used in decoc- 
tion as an astringent and emollient, and also as a remedy in the cure 
of itcli. — Ainslie, 

Economic Uses. — The lowers are roasted and eaten, and are also 
bruised and boiled to a jelly, and made into small balls, which are 
exchanged by the natives for fish and rice. An oil is expressed from 
the ripe fruits which is used for lamps among the poorer classes, and 
is one of the principal ingredients in making country soap. It is to 
the common people a substitute for ghee and cocoa-nut oil in their 
cakes and curries. The cakes which are left after the oil is expressed 
are used for washing the head, and are carried as articles of trade to 
those countries where the tree does not grow. The oil is sohd at a 
moderate temperature, but will not keep any length of time — not 
more than a fortnight or three weeks in the warm season ; it then 
becomes rancid, emitting a disagreeable odour. If, however, it be 
well corked and secured from contact with the air, it will in cold 
weather keep for some months. In England it is used in the manu- 
facture of candles. The price of this oil is about three rupees and a 
half a inaund. The wood of this tree is hard, and nearly as durable 
as teak, but not so easily worked, nor is it procurable of such length 
for beams and planks. It thrives best on deep light soils. — Foxl*, 
Hunter on Veg. Oils of S, Lidia, 
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(94) Batatas edulis (Chaisy). N. 0. CoNvoLvuLAOEiE. 

Sweet or Spanish Potato, Eng. Kappa-kalenga, Mal. Shukar-kundoo-aloo, 
Bsng. Chillagada, Grasugada, Tel. 

Description. — Stem creeping, rarely twining ; leaves vari- 
able, usually angular, also lobed, cordate ; sepals 5 ; corolla 
campanulate ; peduncles equal in length to the petioles, 3-4 
flowered; flowers white outside, purple inside. FI. Feb. — 
March. — Rluede, vii. t 50. — Convolvulus batatas, Linn . — 
Boxl. FL Ind. i. 483. — Ipomsea batatas, Lam. Cultivated 

Economic Uses. — This plant is said originally to have been found 
wild in the woods of the Malayan Archipelago, from Avhencc it was 
introduced into this country. There are two varieties, one wdth red, 
the other with white tubers. The red variety is considered the best ; 
both are very nutritious and palatable, though slightly laxative. 
This esculent root was brought to England from Spain and l\)rtugal 
before the common potato became known. “ Tlie sweet potato,” says 
Sir Joseph Banks, “was used in England as a delicacy long before 
the introduction of our potatoes. It was imported in considerable 
quantities from Spain and the Canaries, and was supposed to possess 
the power of restoring decayed vigour.” In India they are cultivated 
by all classes. They require very little care; the ground being merely 
cleared of weeds, the plants w'ill grow on any soil. In taste they 
are sweet and palatable, possessing a quantity of saccharine matter. 
The natives eat the tubers, leaves, and tender shoots. The former 
are considered as nourishing as the potato, and a lighter food. The 
tubers yield a large proportion of starch. Tliey must be kept dry, 
or they decay soon. The herbage is employed for feeding cattle. — 
Don. Siminonds. 

Batatas betacea, the Beet-rooted sweet Potato^ figured in the Bot. 
Beg., t. 5G (1840), Inis been lately introduced. The following parti- 
culars are given in the Jury Beports, Mad. Exli. ISb.") : — 

“ Four small roots were sent from Australia by ^Ir Dowdeswell, 
and planted by Mr Bolide at Guntoor, wdieiice it has been already 
largely distributed. It has been in daily use as a vegetfible for thci 
last six mouths, and is preferred to the common sweet potato, a.s 
being less sweet and more farinaceous.” 

The large turnip-shaped roots of the B. imniculata dried in tlie 
sun, reduced to powder, and tlieii boiled with sugar and butter, are 
said to promote obesity. They are also cathartic, and as such are 
used by the natives. Cattle are very fond of tliem. — Roxb. 

(95) Bauhinia racemosa {Lam.) 0. Leguminosa!;. 

Bun-raj, Beno. Arree, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree, unarmed, bushy ; braiichlets 
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drooping; leaves cordate at the base, upper side glabrous, 
under villous, or pubescent, or nearly glabrous ; leaflets round- 
ish or broadly ovate, united to about the middle, 3-nerved ; 
racemes solitary, terminal or leaf-opposed, leafless, much longer 
than the leaves ; flowers scattered, small, white ; calyx spatha- 
ceous, at length reflexed, 5-toothed, pubescent ; petals linear, 
lanceolate, slightly hairy outside ; stamens all fertile, united at 
the base ; filaments and anthers bearded ; style none (!) ; stigma 
flat, sessile; legumes linear, straightish or curved, scarcely 
dehiscent, many-seeded. FI May — June. — W,&A,Prod. i. 
295. — B. parviflora, Vahh — Roxh, FI. Ind. ii. 323. My- 

sore. Concan mountains. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This tree has a thick bark, of which matchlock- 
men make their matches. It burns long and slowly without any 
suT)stanco being mixed witft it. To prci)are the bark it is boiled, 
dried, and beaten. Strong ropes are made from the bark strij)ped 
from the green branches, used for cots, tying fences, and various 
other purposes. The fibre is not exportetl, and the price is very 
low. Among other Bauliinias which yield fibres may be mentioned 
the D, dijjJiy/Ia, which is common about Cuddapali and Guntoor, 
where it is known as the Authee nar, Ycj)y, and Apa. — Roxh. Jury 
Rep. M. E. 

A fibre is also procured from the B. scandms, a largo climber, 
growing in the Concans id Travancore. A line made from it was 
tested by Captain Thomson, who found that it sustained a weight of 
1G8 lb. for the space of forty-iive minutes, thereby ecpialling in 
strength the best ^unii hemp. — Roylc. 


(90) Bauhinia tomentosa {Lhm.) Do. 

Caat-attie, Triviat-piitruin, Tam. Chansclielia, Mal. 

Desckiption. — S hrub, 6 to 12 feet; unarmed ; leaves ovate or 
roundish at the base, under surface villous as well as the peti- 
oles, branches, peduncles, and calyx ; leaflets connected beyond 
the middle, oval, obtuse, 3-iierved ; j)eduncles 2-flowered, leaf- 
opposed ; pedicels each with 3 bracteas at the base ; calyx 
spathaceous, 5-toothed ; petals oval ; stamens all fertile ; le- 
gumes flat, lanceolate, 5-6-seeded ; flowers large, pale sulphur ; 
one petal usually with a dark purple spot inside. FI. July — 
August. — W. & A. Prod. i. 295. — Poxh. FI. Ind. ii. 323. — 
Rheedcy i. t 35. Malabar. Coromandel. Oude. 
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Medical Uses. — Tlie native doctors administer the dried leaves 
and young flowers in dysenteric affections, and a decoction of the 
bark of the root is given in cases of liver and phlegmatic com])laints, 
and also as a vermifuge. The bruised bark is also occasionally ap- 
plied to tumours and wounds. — {Aimlie. Rlieede.) The leaves of 
several species of Bauhinia are used in Bengal as demulcent or muci- 
laginous remedies in dysentery. The seeds are eaten, and are said to 
be tonic and aphrodisiac . — PuwelVs Funj, Prod. 


(97) Bauhinia Vahlii (W. ^ A.) Do. 

Maliwal, Hind. Adda, Tel. 

Deschiption. — S hrub, cbmbing to an immense extent ; young 
shoots, petioles, peduncles, and tendrils covered with thick rusty- 
coloured tomentum; leaves roundisli, deeply cordate at the 
base, upper side nearly glabrous, under tomentose ; leaflets 
oval, obtuse, united to a little above the middle, 4-6 nerved ; 
nerves covered with rusty tomentum ; tendrils opposite, below 
the leaves, spiral; racemes terminal, corymbiform; pedicels 
elongated, and with the calyx densely villous; calyx ovate, 
splitting to the base of the limb into two reflexed segments ; 
petals densely clothed on the back with silky hairs, the three 
upper a little larger than the others ; fertile stamens 3, villous 
at the base ; ovary densely villous, its stalk cohering on one 
side with the calyx tube ; legumes pendulous, long, linear, 
compressed, 8-12 seeded; flowers largish, white, gradually be- 
coming cream-coloured. PI. March — April. — TU. ifc A. Prod. i. 

297. B. racemosa, Vald. — Iloxh. Flor. Ind. ii. 325. Circars. 

Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This is one of the largest of the Bauhinias, and 
a native of alpine districts. The large leaves are nearly a foot in 
diameter, and are collected in the northern districts of the Circars, 
and sold in the bazaars for various purposes, such as plates and pack- 
ages. The seeds are eaten raw when ripe, tasting like cashew-nuts. 
The flowers hang down in elegant festoons, and the branches are 
very extensive, from 100 to 300 feet long, climbing over the highest 
trees. Hopes are made from the bark ; the natives boil and then 
beat it, which makes it soft and pliable. It wiU, however, rot if 
kept too long in the water. The ropes have been occasionally used 
for suspension-bridges over the mountain-torrents in the Himalayan 
valleys. — Royle, Fib. Plants. Roxh, 
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(98) Bauhinia variegata {Linn.) Do. 

Chovanna Mandaree, Mal. Sona, Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 20-30 feet ; unarmed ; leaves roundish, 
upper side glabrous, under wlien young villous, cordate at 
the base ; leaflets oval, obtuse, 5-nerved, united far beyond the 
middle ; petals oblong, nearly sessile, the upper one somewhat 
larger and on a rather longer claw than the others ; fertile 
stamens 5, all shortly united at the base ; racemes axillary 
and terminal ; calyx spathaceous, 5-toothed at the apex ; leg- 
umes straight, 542 seeded. FI, Peb. — March. — IF. cb A. Prod, 
i. 296. — Ehcede, i. t. 32, 33. 

The two varieties are : — 

a — B, 'purpurascens — liukhta-kanchun, Beedul, Beng. — four 
petals reddish and varied with purple ; the fifth varie- 
gated with purple, brown, and yellow — B. purpurea. 

Wall, — B. variegata, jRoa'6. -f 7. /ad ii. 319. Malabar. 

Coromandel. 

h — B, Candida — Kana-raj, Beng. — four petals wliitish; the 
fifth variegated on the inner side, with yellow and 

green, lioxb. FI, Ind, ii. 318. Bengal. Malabar. 

Oude. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent, and used as a tonic in 
fevers. The natives reckon the dried buds astringent, and useful 
in diarrhoea and worms. — PowelVs PunJ. Prod, 

Economic Uses. — The buds are eaten as vegetables when pre- 
pared with animal food. The astringent bark is used for tanning 
and dyeing purposes. — Roxh, 

(99) Beesha Eheedii {Kunth), K O. Graminace^. 

Beesha, Mal. Bish-bansli, Beno. 

Description. — Unarmed; leaves alternate, ovate-lanceolate, 
bifarious, smooth on both sides ; sheaths villous, bearded at the 
mouth; pericarp a large, fleshy, conical-curved and pointed 
fruit, with a single oval seed in each. FI, July — Sept. — Rood). 
FL Ind, ii. 197. — Bambusa baccifera, Kiuith, — Roxb, Cor, iii. 

t. 243. — Rhccde, v. t, 60. ^Peninsula. Chittagong mountains. 

Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — Indigenous to the mountains in Chittagong, 
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where it is called Pagu-tuUu. It bears no thorns, and is, moreover, 
remarkable for its large pendulous pericarp. Pierard, quoted by 
Ih)xbuigh, says that this bamboo is in common use in the country 
where it grows, for every purpose of building. “ It grows in dry 
places chiefly on the sides of hills, where the up])er stratum of the 
soil is sandy. The circumference near tlie base is 12-13 inches, the 
height from 50 to 70 feet, beautifully erect, and without the least 
flexure or inequality of surface, liai-e of branches, except near the 
extremity. Perishes after yielding its fruit. It yields more or less 
of the Tabaslieer of a siliceous (tryst allisal ion ; sometimes it is said 
the cavity is nearly tilled with this, which the ]MM»ple called ‘clmna, 
or lime.**’ The natives make arrows and bows from the steins, and 
fr(.un the younger shoots. — The native name is j)ro- 

nounced Vinj or ViujtiJm. It is very common on tlui Travancore 
hills, growing also in the low country. The leaves are often ])iit 
on verandahs and roeds of houses to keej) aAva}’ the white ants, and 
for this pur])ose the most eilvctuul and simple remedy known where 
the plants are common. — 7V/>'. 

(100) Berberis lycium {Boyle), X. O. BerberidejE. 

R<aisiii Berberry, Eng. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-8 feet; spines trifid or simple; leaves 
oval, cuiieated or elliptical, inucroiiate, smooth, under surface, 
glaucous, entire or spinulosely toothed ; racemes short, many- 
flowered, corymbose, shorter than the leaves ; pedicels elon- 
gated, 1-flowered; berries purplish; flowers small, yellow. FL 
May — June. Ncpaul. Kuinaon. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is distinguished from other species by 
the very short racemes of its flowers. The fruit is oblong, purplish 
or pinkish, wrinkled and covered with bloom like that of the best 
raisins. Among many conflicting opinions of botanists it becomes 
difficult to identify the several described species of Berberis. It has 
now been definitively settled by Dr Royle that this is the LycAum 
Indicum of Dioscorides, over which much doubt has hung for a long 
period. The medicine it yields is of the highest antiquity, and has 
been known to the Hindoos from very early ages. The most cele- 
brated part is the extract called Rusot, which is prepared by digest- 
ing in water pieces of the root, stem, and branches. This is 
frequently employed as a remedy in ojjhthalmia, especially useful 
after the acute symptoms have subsided. Some say that it is one 
of the best applications ever used in that complaint. The tincture, 
which is also prepared from the bark of the root, is recommended as 
preferable to the extract. It is very bitter, yielding a principle 
called Berherine, As a medicine it is reckoned exceedingly valu- 
able, and is easily prepared where the plant is indigenous. Accord- 
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ing to Dr O’Shaughn^ay, the medicine is best administered as a 
febrifuge, promoting digestion and acting as a gentle but certain 
aperient. In ague and remittent fevers, it is peculiarly useful, and 
by some it is reckoned only second to quinine, externally either 
alone or with equal parts of alum and opium mixed up in water and 
applied round the eye. The B. lycium is found at a lower elevation 
(viz. at 3000 feet) than any of the other species, and therefore may 
be acclimated in the j)lains. 

All the species of llerberry are sujiposed to possess similar pro- 
perties in a greater or less degree. There has been much confusion 
in arranging thc^m, but the following may perhaps be enumerated as 
distinct 2 )lants : — 

B. arista ta. — Spines very stiff and three parted ; leaves oblong or 
oblong-lanceolate, nearly entire or toothed, sometimes deeply 
or coarsely veined ; flowers in long loose slender racemes. 

Common in Northern India, distinguished by its slender 

pendulous or erect racemes of flowers, longer than the loaves, 
and not corymbose. 

B. Sinensis. — Siunes 3-5 or more ; leaves lanceolate, very acute, 
much netted, entii’e, or regularly toothed ; flowers numerous, 

in drooping racemes not much longer than the leaves. 

Found in J^orthern India and China. — Berries are said to be 
dark puridc. 

B. Wallichiana. — Spines long, slender, 3 -parted; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, deep green, sharji-pointed, finely serrated; flowers 

very numerous, in clusters shorter than the leaves. Kative 

of Nepaul at very high elevations. 

B. Kepaulensis. — Leaves 3-5 pairs, ovate ; leaflets spiny, toothed ; 

racemes upriglit, slender, elongated ; fruit bluish jmrple. 

hlative of mountainous jiarts in Northern India, growing 10- 
12 feet high at 8000 feet elevations. Said to be one of the 
finest of the species. It differs very little from B. Leschen- 
aultii. — (W. A, Prod, i. IG.) — Royle. Loudon, Indian 
Ann. of Med. JScience. 

(101) Berberis tinctoria {Lesch.) Do. 

Dyer’s Berberry, Eng. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-10 feet; leaves simple, oboval, en- 
tire, or with distant, small, spiny teeth, glaucous, with the 
principal veins and nerves prominent beneath, but not above ; 
racemes stalked, longer than the leaves; pedicels slender; 
petals 6, distinctly biglandular; sepals 5, spines deeply divided 
into three sharp rigid segments ; flowers yellow ; berries 2-3 

seeded. FI. Jan. — April. — W. & A. Prod. i. 1C. Neil- 

gherries. Pulney mountains. 
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Economic Uses. — This species of Berherry, found on the Neil- 
gherries, serves, as the name implies, for dyeing a yellow colour. 
The roots contain 17 per cent of useful colouring matter. Accord- 
ing to Leschenault, who had the wood analysed, it contained the 
yellow colouring principle in a greater state of purity than the 
common English Berberry. According to recent investigations, this 
species is identical with the B. arisfata, — {Doc.) It ranges on the 
mountains of India from the Himalaya to the Neilgherrics, and to 
Newera EUia in Ceylon. It is a handsome and ornamental slirub, 
remarkable for its fine large compound racemes of flowers ; tlio fruit 
is of an oblong shape and brownish-pur])lo colour, with little or no 
bloom. It is very distinct from other species, and grows quickly. 
The root and wood are of a dark yellow colour, and form the yelloAv 
wood of Persian authors. In Nepaul the fruit of this species is 
dried like raisins. — Wi<jht, Loudon. Jonru. Agri. Hurt. Soc., iii. 


(102) Bergera Koenigii (Keen.) N. 0. AuRANTiACEiR. 

Curry-leaf-tree, Enq. Kari-'l)epon, Karraya-pela, Mal. Carroova-iiillay, Tari. 
Kari-vopa, Tel. Karay-paak, Hind. Bursimga, Benq. 

Description. — Small tree with pinnate leaves ; leaflets 
alternate, ovate, acuminate, pubescent, somewhat serrated; 
panicles corymbiform, terminal; calyx 5 -cleft ; petals 5, 
spreading; berry 1-celled, 1-seeded; flowers small, white. 
FI April— July.— F. & A. Prod. i. FI. Ind. ii. 

376. — Cor. ii. t. 112. — Rhccde, iv. t. 53. — Murray a Kamigii, 
Spreng. Circar mountains. Malabar. Cultivated in gar- 

dens. 

Medical Uses. — The root is laxative, and both bark and roots 
are stimulant, and are used externally as remedies in eruptions, and 
in infusion to check vomitings in cholera. It is used for bites of 
poisonous animals, the tender leaves being boiled in milk, bruised, 
and applied as a poultice to the parts affected. The fresh leaves are 
eaten raw in dysentery. The pulp of the fruit gives out a kind of 
white juice, which blackens the skin like walnuts. — Ainslie. 

Economic Uses. — The natives put the leaves of this tree in their 
curries, to which they impart an agreeable flavour. When rubbed 
together they emit a pleasant aromatic smeU. They retain their 
flavour when dried, and arc sold in that state in the bazaars. The 
wood is hard and durable, and is used for implements of husbandry. 
A yellow, clear, and transparent oil is procured from the seeds, known 
as the Limbolee oil. — Roxh. 
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(103) Bignonia suberosa (Roxh) N. 0. BiGNONiACEiE. 

Indian Cork-tree, Enq. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet; leaves opposite, supia-de- 
compound ; leaflets acuminated, sub-cordate, entire ; panicles 
terminal, with horizontal ramiflcations, the first trichotomous, 
then dichotomous, with generally a simple flower in the fork ; 
flowers numerous, large, pure white, fragrant. FI. June — Aug. 
— Eoxh. FI. Ind. iii. 111. Tanjore. Courtallum. Madras. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is white, iirm, and close-grained. The 
bark is very spongy, yielding an inferior kind of cork. The tree 
grows rapidly, is handsome and ornamental, and well adapted for 
avenues and plantations. — {Eoxh. Jury Reports, Mad. Exhih.) 
The B. xylocarpa is a large but common tree in almost all the 
Madras forests, as well as in IMysore, Bengal, and Bombay. It 
grows rapidly. It is called Vadencarni in Tamil. The wood is 
brownish yellow, rather close-grained, takes a good polish, and is 
used for cabinet purposes. — Dedd., FI. Bylv., t. 70. 

(104) Bixa Orellana {Linn.) N. 0. Bixtne/E. 

Amotto-trec, Exo. Koruiigoomunga, Mal. Jafra, Tkl. Kooragoomang^jul, 
Tam. Gawpurgee, Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 30 feet; leaves cordate-ovate, acumi- 
nated, entire or angular, smooth on both surfaces ; sepals 5, 
orbicular ; petals 5, capsule 2-valved, prickly on the outside ; 
seeds 8-10 attached to each placenta, surrounded by a red 
pulp ; corymbs terminal, panieled ; peduncles 2-4 flowered ; 
flowers pale peach-coloured, or white. FI. May — Aug. — W. 

& A. Prod. i. 31, — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 581. Travancore. 

Bengal. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — T he pulp surrounding tho seeds is astringent 
and slightly purgative, and is esteemed a good antidote in dysentery 
and diseases of the kidneys. — {Roxh.) The seeds are cordial, astrin- 
gent, and febrifugal, and the red pulp is a supposed antidote to the 
Mandioc poison. — Lindt ey. 

Economic Uses. — A valuable dye known as tho Arnotto dye is 
produced from the pulp surrounding the seeds of this plant. It is 
prepared by macerating the pods in boiling water, extracting the 
seeds, and leaving the pulp to subside ; the fluid being subsequently 
thrown off. The residuum, with which oil is sometimes mixed, is 
placed in shallow vessels and dried in tho shade. AMien projx^rly 
made it should be of a bright yellow colour. It imparts a deep 
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orange tinge to silk and cotton, and is used by the dyers for that 
purpose. The Spanish Americans mix it with their chocolate. In 
this country the dye prepared is of a pale rose-colour. The cloth is 
prepared by first being soaked in strong alum-water ; the colour is 
then suspended in butter-milk, into which the cloth is dipped and 
charged with the colour. The dye is not very durable, and requires 
to be renewed from time to time; and that of the Indian variety is 
inferior to that of the West Indian plant. Mixed with lemon-juice 
and gum, it makes the paint with which the American Indians 
adorn their persons. The same people produce fire by the friction 
of two pieces of the wood. Cordage is made from the bark in the 
West Indies. 

Several specimens of the Arnotto dye were sent to the Madras 
Exhibition. It is soluble in alkalies, by which means it is fixed to 
silk or wool. In Europe it is frequently used to impart a tinge to 
butter, cheese, oils, and varnish. The article is chiefly prepared and 
exported from South America to Eui*ope. Dr lire, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Arts,’ has given a long account of the process of manufacture in 
the West Indies, part of which is here sulyoined. ‘‘ The substance 
thus extracted is passed through sieves, in order to separate the re- 
mainder of the seeds, and the colour is allowed to subside. The pre- 
cipitate is boiled in coppers till it be reduced to a consistent paste ; 
it is then suffered to cool, and be dried in the shade. Instead of 
this long and painful labour, which occasions diseases by the putre- 
faction induced, and which affords a spoiled product, Leblond pro- 
poses simply to wash the seeds of Arnotto till they be entirely 
deprived of their colour, which lies wholly on their surface ; to pre- 
cipitate the colour by means of vinegar or lemon-juice, and to boil it 
up in the ordinary manner, or to drain it in bags, as is practised 
with Indigo. 

“ The experiments which Vauquelin made on the seeds of Arnotto 
imported by Leblond, confirmed the efficacy of the process which lie 
proposed ; and the dyers ascertained that the Arnotto obtained in 
tliis manner was worth at least four times more than that of com- 
merce ; that, moreover, it was more easily employed, that it required 
less solvents, that it gave less trouble in the copper, and furnished 
a purer colour.” 

The plant is cultivated in Mysore and the northern parts of 
India. There is a large importation, about 3,000,000 lb. per 
annum, for home consumption, chieffy from South America. In 
I^ondon the value is about a shilling a pound . — lloxK Slmmonds, 
Utc. 


(105) Blumea balsamifera {Dec,) N. O. CoMPosiTiE. 

Description. — Stem suflfruticose at the base, branches woolly- 
villous ; leaves oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, duplicato-dentate, 
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villous above, silky-villous beneath, the veins wrinkled, lobes 
linear-lanceolate, appendiculate ; corymb sub-paniclcd, divari- 
cate ; involucnal scales linear, acute, hirsute ; flowers small, 
yellow. FI, Feb. — March. — Dee. Prod. v. p. 447. — Coiiyza 
balsamifera, Linn. — C. odorata. Humph. — Baccharis salvia. 
Lour. Concans. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — This plant, which inhabits the Moluccas and 
Ceylon as well as India, possesses a strong caniphoraceous odour and 
pungent taste. A warm infusion of the plant (//or-s/*. As. Johhk 
viii. 272) acts as a powerful sudorific, and is in very general us(‘ 
among the Javanese and Chinese as an expectorant. It has also 
been repeatedly employed in catarrhal affections. Loureiro {FI or. 
Coch., p. G03) mentions its use in Cocliin China as a stomacliic, 
antispasmodic, and eiimienagogue. — Pharm. of Tiuli((. 

(lOG) Boehmeria nivea {Hooh cj- Aru.) N. 0. Uutfcace.e. 

China grass, Enc. 

Desciuption. — Pcrcnmal, herbaceous; leaves large, alter- 
nate, of equal shape, broadly ovate or elliptic-rounded, acumi- 
nate, cordate at the base, or more often shortly cuneate near 
the petiole, more seldom alternate or truncated at the base, 
creiiato - serrate, snowy - tomentose beneath, scabrous above ; 
stipules free ; glomerules loosely cymose-panicled ; fructifer- 
ous perigonium elliptic or oblong-conquessed, hairy. Hooh. 

Arn. Bot. Vo^j. Beech, y). 214. — Dec. Prod. xvi. s. p. 20C). — 
Urtica nivea, Linn. — Hook. Journ. Bot. 1851, t. 8. — B. Condi- 
cans, (var.) — Uilica caiulicnns, Burm. — U. tenacissima, Pioxh. 
— Wight Icon. t. G88. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — T lie fibres of the bark are second to none in 
strength and beauty. They are used througliout the J^iast for making 
textile fabrics. The plant is very easy of cultivation, and of most 
luxuriant and ra])id vegetation, throwing up numerous shoots, whi(*h 
may be cut and will bi* renewed three or four times in the course of 
the year. Its stem would become, ligneous and covered with brown 
bark if suffered to attain its fuU growth, while it would throw out 
many branches ; but the young shoots are those which are used, and 
on the stem being cut down numerous straight simple shoots spring 
up from one to eight feet, according to the season, quality of the 
soil, and other circumstances. — Lankester, Veg. SoJ^sf. 

The Indo-Chinese prepare the liheea fibre as follows : The ])lant 
is fit for cutting when the stems become of a brown colour for about 
six inches upwards from the root. In order to strip off the bark and 

6 
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tibre, the operator holds the stalk in both hands nearly in the 
middle, and, pressing the fore-finger and thumb of both hands firmly, 
gives it a peculiar twist, by which the inner pith is broken ; and tlien, 
passing the fingers of his right and left hand alternately towards each 
end, the bark and fibre are completely separated from the stalk in two 
strands. The strands of bark and fibre are then made up into bundles 
of convenient size, tied at the smaller end with a shred of fibre, and 
put into clean water for a few hours, which probably deprives the 
plant of its tannin or colouring matter, the water becoming quite 
red in a short time. The cleaning process is as follows : Tlie 
bundles are put on a hook fastened in a j)ost by means of the tie at 
the smaller end, at a convenient height for the operator, who takes 
each strand of the larger end separately in his left liand, passes the 
thumb of his right hand quickly along the inner side, by which 
operation the outer bark is completely separated from the fibre, and 
the ribbon of fibre is then thoroughly cleaned by two or three 
scrapings with a small knife. This completes the operation, with 
some loss, however — say one-fifth ; and if quickly dried in the sun, 
it might at once be made up for exportation ; but the apj)carance of 
the fibre is much improved by exposure (immediately after cleaning) 
on the grass to a night’s heavy dew in Se])tcmber or October, or a 
shower of rain during the rainy season. From its great value, if 
any other cheaper method of preparation could be discovered, it 
would undersell all other fibres. 

(107) Boerhavia diffusa {Linn.) K 0. ^N'vctaginaceje. 

Spreadingf Ilog-weed, Eng. Mookaretti, Tam. Ataka-Maiiii<li, Tel. Taineer- 
ania, Taludama, Mal. Tikri, IIiND. Gada-poonia, Swhet-poorna, Beno. 

Desckiption. — Low creeping plant with many diffused 
stalks, about two feet long ; flowers pale rose-coloured, much 
scattered on long branching peduncles from the axils and at 
the end of the branches ; seeds brown, oblong, striated, very 
rough ; leaves ovate, rather roundish, bright green above, 
whitish below ; sometimes curled at the edges. FI. All the 
year. — Boxh. FI. Ind. i. 146. — Rheede, Yii. t 56. — Wight Icon, 
t. 874. Coromandel. Travancore. India generally. 

Meuical Uses. — Of this troublesome weed, which is common in 
all parts of India, there are two varieties — one with white, the other * 
with rose-coloured flowers. The root is given in powder as a laxa- 
tive, and in infusion as a vermifuge. The taste is slightly bitter and 
nauseous. In Jamaica the leaves are given to hogs, whence the 
English name. — {Ainslie.) It has been found a good expectorant, 
and been prescribed in asthma with marked success, given in the 
form of powder, decoction, and infusion. Taken largely, it acts as 
an emetic. — Pharm. of India. 
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(108) Borassus flabelliformis (Linn,) N. 0. pALMACEiE. 

Palmyra Palm, Eno. Pana, Mal. Pannei, Tam. Tadi, Tel. Talgaclili, Beno. 
and Hind, Tala, Sans. 

Description. — Trunk, 30-40 feet, everywhere marked with 
old cicatrices of fallen leaves ; fronds composed of several 
folded linear-lanceolate divisions united as far as the centre ; 
flowers male and female on diflerent trees ; drupe subglobular, 
flattened at the ajiex, filled with soft yellow pulp ; nuts 3, 
perforated at the aj)ex. — Lontarus domestica, Euin/ph, — Roxb, 
Cor, i. t, 71. — FI. Ind. iii. 790 . — Rhecdey i. t. 9, 10. Com- 

mon in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The saccharine juice obtained by excision from 
the spadix or young flowering-branch is, when freshly drawn before 
sunrise, of a pleasant sweet taste, and if taken in doses of a tumbler- 
ful every morning acts as a laxative. After fermentation has com- 
menced, it becomes converted into arrack, one of the intoxicating 
drinks of the country. A useful stimulant application, called Toddy 
Poultice, is prepared by adding fresh drawn toddy to rice-flour till 
it has the consistence of a soft poultice ; and this being subjected to 
a gentle fire, fermentation takes place. This, s])read on a cloth and 
applied to tlie parts, acts as a valuable stimulant apjdication to 
gangrenous ulcerations, carbuncles, and indolent ulcers. The light- 
brown cotton-like substance from the outside of the base of the 
fronds is employed as a styptic for arresting hiemorrhage from super- 
ficial wounds. — riiarm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — This palm is most extensively distributed over 
the continent of India, esjiecially near the sea-coast. Sir W. Jones 
said that it was justly styled the king of its order among those 
which the Hindoos call grass-trees. Its uses are manifold, the best 
known among which is the fermented liquor called toddy, and this 
constitutes its chief value to the native inhabitants. The mode of 
procuring the vinous sap is as follows : The spadix or young 
flowering-branch is cut ott‘ near the top, and an earthen chatty or 
pitcher then tied on to the stump ; into this the juice runs. Every 
morning it is emptied and replaced, the stuiup being again cut, the 
vessel placed as before, and so on, until the whole has been gradually 
exhausted and cut away. It is known in Tamil as the Pannung- 
khulloo. It is from this liquor that sugar is extracted, and by the 
same process as that described for procuring the toddy, except that 
the inside of the earthen vessel or receiver is powdered with chunam, 
which prevents any fermentation ; the juice is then boiled down, and 
dried by exposure. Some few trees that from unknown causes do 
not flower in spring, put out their flowers in the cold season, and 
give a scanty supply ; but in spring many are rendered ailificially 
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barren by breaking off the flowering-bud as it begins to form. These 
also flower in the winter season, and are called Basanti. They do 
not give above maunds of juice, but this is of as much value as 
the 6 maunds which a tree gives in sjiring. Either the male or 
female will answer for the spring or winter crop, but the female 
alone will yield juice in tlie rainy season. When this is wanted, 
the fruit is allowed to form, and afterwards the point of the spadix 
or stem which supports the clusters is cut ami allowed to bleed. 
This does not prevent a great many fruit on each cluster from coming 
to maturity. Palms managed thus are called Ghour. The fruit 
ripens in August, but many of the stems continue to bleed until 
October. A coleopterous insect often attacks the lieart of this tree, 
and occasions it to languish. The remedy is to cut a hole about six 
inches long and two wide entirely through the middle of the stem, 
and four or five feet from the ground. The stem is found hollow, 
and a great deal of rubbish like sawdust falls out, but the palm soon 
recovers. The insect j^robably undergoes a change, and comes out 
by the hole. The coarse sugar is called Jagg(‘ry ; and in Tamil, 
Karepootee. It is used for mcHlicinal purposes, as well as for sweet- 
ening drinks. The pulpy matter surrounding the fresh seeds is 
cooling and pleasant to tiie taste, but after they ripen it becomes 
insipid. The stems when old become very hard, and are capable of 
taking a fine polish, being used for bows, &c. Eor house-building 
and various domestic j)urposcs, the timber is the most generally used 
of the palm tribe. It is used chiefly for rafters, joists, and reapers, 
protected from moisture, and esteemed especially when of good age. 
Eor this purpose the trunk is split into 4 for rafters, into 8 lor 
reap(Ts, and these are dressed with an adze. F]*om the structure of 
the fibres, it sjdits easily in the direction of its length, but supports 
a greater cross-strain than any other wood ; iron nails, however, will 
rust raj)idly in it. The fruits and fusiform roots are used as food l^y 
the i)oorer classes in the hi. Circars ; the leaves are used for writing 
on. They are also (jmployed for tliatching houses and making 
baskets, mats, umbrellas, and fans. Strong and durable fibres are 
jiroduced from the ])etioles of the fronds. — Hwb. Lind. Arnd. 
Jury lii'jK Mad. Uxhib. 

(109) Boswellia glabra (Roxh.) N. 0. TEREBiNTiiACEiE. 

' Koonthrekuni, Mal. Googoola, Tel. Koondicruni, Tam. 

Description. — Tall erect tree covered with greenish ash- 
coloured bark ; leaves alternate, unequally pinnate, at the 
extremities of the branchlets ; leaflets 6-10 pairs, opposite, 
broadly lanceolate, obtuse, serrated, glabrous ; flowers numer- 
ous, on short pedicels, small, white ; calyx small, 5-toothed ; 
petals 5 ; capsule 3-angled, 3-celled, 3-valved ; seeds solitary. 
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surrounded by a membranaceous wing ; racemes simple, ter- 
minal, fascicled, shorter than the leaves. FI. March — ^April. 
— W. & A. Frod. i. 174. — Foxb. Flor. Ind. ii. 384. — Cor, 
iii. t. 207. Coromandel mountains. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This tree yields a fragrant resinous substance 
known as Koondriouin. It is bitter and pungent, and is soluble in 
ether and spirits of wine. Hesin exudes from wounds in the bark. 
It soon becomes hard and brittle, and is often used, -when boiled 
with oil, as a substitute for pitch, and called Googul by the Telin- 
gies. Mixed with ghee, the native doctors ])rescribe it in gonorrhoea 
and other complaints. The resin is much burnt as an incense in 
the religious ceremonies of the Hindoos. Mixed with lime-juice or 
cocoa-nut oil, it is apj)lied as a jdaster in cutaneous atlcctions, as well 
as in cases of ulcers and bad wounds. — {Alnslie. Fowh.) The resin 
both of this and the following species is employed as an incense in 
India, and both might be much more extensively collected than 
they are at j)resent, as there is reason to believe that Central India 
alone furnishes the greatest portion of the Indian olibaiium of com- 
merce, as it is chiefly exported from Bombay. — {Boyle.) There are 
extensive tracts of Coogalain jungles in Goomsur and Cuttack pro- 
vinces. The Khoonds and Woodias living in or near these jungles 
wound the trees in several places. The resin flows out, and is 
collected when sufficiently solid. The dammer collected from the 
decayed parts of the tree is of a dark colour. The Khoonds and 
Uryas make the leaves into the plates from off which they eat 
their food, and also roll up tobacco in them to smoke like a 
cheroot. In times of famine the above tribes live on a soup made 
from the fruit of the tree. — Bejf. Mad, Exhih, 


(110) Boswellia thurifera {Roxh.) Do. 

Salai, Beng. Luban, Hind. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves unequally pinnated ; 
leaflets oblong, obtuse, serrated, pubescent ; racemes axillary, 
single, shorter than the leaves ; calyx 5-toothed ; petals 5 ; 
flowers small, white ; seeds solitary, wdth a winged membrane ; 
capsule 3-angled. FI. March — April. — TF. & A. Prod. i. 174. 

— Roxb. FI. Fid, ii. 383. Mountains of Coromandel. 

Belgaum. 

Economic Uses. — This is a large tree, affording good timber. 
Colebrooke, in the Asiatic Researches, has identified the olibanum 
or frankincense of the ancients with the balsamic gum-resin which 
it produces. It is called Koondooroo, or Ghundurus, or Cundun, in 
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Bengal. For a long time this substance was supposed to have been 
])roduceJ by various species of junipers, and this opinion is held 
to this day by some ; but it is known that the conitei'ie, to which 
family the junipers b(?loiig, yield pure resin only, but not gum-resin. 
Of the present olibaniim tliere are two varieties, one of which is lar 
inferior to the other. Tlie best is found in })ieces as largci as a wal- 
nut, of a high yellowisli colour, inclining to nnl or brown, covered 
on the outside with a white powder, the whole becoming a whitish 
powder when iDounded. It burns with a clear and steady light, not 
easily extinguished, and dilluses a jdeasant fragrance. In taste it is 
slightly bitter, and not perfectly soluble in water or alcohol. It is 
seldom used in medicine, but has astringent and stimulant j)roperties. 
The incense burnt in Itoman (kitholic churches is the produce of 
this tree. — Calehr. in As. lies., ix. 377. lioxb. Ainslie. 

Dr Bo}de says, The SaLii or Saleh of the Hindoos is common 
in Central India and Bundlecund, where I have seen it, es])ecially 
about the Bisrumgunge Ghaut. It is probably also produced by 
the (jlabra, which has the same native nam(‘, and, though ex** 
tending to a more northern latitude, is distributed over many of the 
same localities. It is comnion on the hills above Moliun Chowkee, 
where I have collected some very clear, pure, and fragi’ant resin, 
which burns rapidly away with a bright light, dillusing a jdeasant 
odour.” — (Royle.) The timber both of this and th(j preceding species 
is hard, heavy, and durable. — Ituxb. 


(Ill) Bragantia Wallichii (E. Br.) H. 0. Aihstolochiace/E. 

Ali)aTn, Mal. 

Description. — Shrub ; leaves alternate, oblong, lanceolate ; 
3-nerved at the base ; tube of the perianth smooth, lobes of 
the limb acutish ; anther 9, S-adelphous, united by threes ; 
male pistil very short, stigmas, 9 radiating, united at the base, 
three of them bifid ; fruit terete. — W. & A. in Ed. Phil. Jour. 

1832. — Wi(jhi Icon. ii. t. 520. — liheede, vi. t. 28 S. Con- 

cans. Wynaad. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — This is by no means a common jdant, and would 
appear to be peculiar to the western coast. The whole plant, mixed 
with oil and reduced to an ointment, is said to be very efficacious 
in the treatment of psora or inveterate ulcers. Like other plants 
belonging to the same natural order, it is sui)posed to have virtues 
in the cure of snake-bites. The juice of the leaves, mixed with the 
Vussumboo root, the root itself rubbed up with lime-juice, and made 
into a poultice and externally applied, are the chief modes of ad- 
ministering it among the natives. 

Bartolomeo, in his 'Voyage to the East Indies,’ says, “The only 
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Malabar plant wliich I can with certainty call an antidote to poison 
is a shrub about three or four feet in height, named Alpam. The 
root is j)ounded, and administered in warm water to those who have 
been jxasoned. A Malabar proverb says, ‘Al])am agatta, Veszam 
poratta^ ” — As soon as the Alpam root entem the body, poison leaves 
it. — llheede, Bartolomeo^ Voy. to East liiclies, Wight ^ Arn, in 
Ed, Phil, Jour, 1832. 

(112) Bridelia spinosa {WlJhL) K 0. 

Moolloo-veiigay, Tam. Mooloo-vaiigay, Mal. Corairian, Tel. Sun, Duk. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet; bark scabrous; branches 
numerous, sj)reading ; thorns large, few, chiefly on the large 
branches ; leaves oblong, alternate, pointed, entire, with con- 
spicuous parallel veins running from centre to circumference ; 
spikes axillary or terminal ; flowers aggregate, small, greenish 
yellow, males and females together. FI. July — Oct. — Poxb, 
FI. Ind. hi. 735. — Cluytia spinosa, Rooeb, Cor. ii. t. 172. — 
Wight Icon. t. 1905. Circars. Assam. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The bark is a strong astringent, and the wood 
dark-coloured, hard, and durable. Cattle awi fond of the leaves, 
which are said to free them from intestinal worms. — Rojch. 

(113) Bryonia callosa (Roftl.) N. 0. Cucurbitace^e. 

Tooniutti, Tam. BoddaiiiJi, Tel, 

Description. — Climbing shrub, spreading; stem filiform, 
furrowed, rough wdth bristly hairs ; leaves on long petioles, 
cordate, 3-5 lobed, roundish, toothed, scabrous, and hispid on 
the veins below ; berries globose, largish, smooth ; flowers 
yellow. — Bottler ap. Ainslie, ii. 428. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — The sc'.eds, which are bitter-tasted, are mixed 
with oil, and employed as a vermifuge. They are also occasionally 
used by farriers in disease's of horses. They yield a fixed oil by 
boiling, which is used for lamps by the poorer classes. — Ainslie. 

(114) Bryonia epig»a {RottJ.) Do. 

Koluug Kovay, Tam. Akasagarooda, Tam. Rakiis, Hind. 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; stem glabrous, often veiy 
flexuose at the joints; tendrils simple; leaves somewhat 
fleshy on longish petioles, cordate, usually 3-lobed, densely 
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covered on both sides with short bristly hairs ; lobes rounded, 
the lateral ones the broadest, and slightly 2-lobed, all remotely 
and slightly toothed; male flowers shortly racemose at the 
apex of a long thickish peduncle ; calyx campanulate ; females 
short peduncled, solitary, in the same or different axils from 
the males; berry ovate, rostrate, glabrous, few-seeded; seeds 
white, compressed. — IF. A. Prod. i. 346. — B. glabra, Roxh. 
FI, Ind. iii. 725. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — The root of this speci(\s was once siij^posed to ho 
the famous Calumba root, which it resomhles in its medicinal quali- 
ties. It has a hitter suh-acid taste, and is marked on tlie outside 
with wliitisli circular rings. It is used as an external a indication, 
in conjunction with cummin-seeds, onions, and castor-oil, as a kind 
of liniment for chronic rheumatism. It has akso othin* medicinal 
uses, and is csteeni(‘d of sjiecial value in dysenteric and long-stand- 
ing venereal complaints. The root lives in the air without water, 
and will grow and send forth shoots in that position. — Ahadie. 

The peoj)le of the Deccan regard it as a powerful intcTiial and 
local remedy in snake-1 )ites. It is used for similar purposes in 
Mysore. — Pharm of India. 

(115) Bryonia rostrata {RoUL) Do. 

Appakovay, Tam. 

Desckiption. — Climbing ; stem slender, hairy or pubescent; 
tendrils simple ; leaves on longisli petioles, loundish cordate, 
sinuate, tootlied, pubescent ; male llowcrs usually two together, 
pedicelled, on a slender peduncle, longer tlian the petiole ; 
calyx campanulate; female seditary, very shortly ])eduiicle(l, 
ill the same axils with the male, Ixdng ovate, rostrate, longi- 
tudinally striatod, hairy, 2-G seeded ; seeds black, compressed, 
with a thin margin. — A. Prod. i. 34G. — IJ. j>ilosa, Poxb. 
FI, Jnd. iii. 726, Tranquebar. 

Medical Uses. — T he root, wliich is small and of a light-grey 
(•(dour, is sweid and mucilaginous to the taste. It is administered 
internally in cases of piles, and, y>owdered, is sometimes givem as a 
demulcent in humoral asthma. The leaves are eaten as greens in 
^Southern India. — AinsHe. 

(116) Buchanania latifolia {Roxh.) N. 0. TEimniNTHACEiF:. 

Morreda, Mowda, or Kat Mango Maruin, Tam. Piyala, Bexo. Chura j)up])oe, I’l-x. 
Peeyar Clieroonjiu, Hind. Cala iiiannii, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 30 feet ; leaves alternate, entire, broadly 
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oval or obovate, obtuse ; calyx small, obtusely 5-cleft; petals 
5, sessile recurved ; branches of the panicles hirsute, terminal, 
and axillary, with the flowers crowded, assuming the appear- 
ance of a corymb at the tops of the branches ; fruit a drupe 
with slightly fleshy-red sarcocarj) ; nut very hard, 2-valved, 
1-celled; flowers small, greenish white. i'Y. Feb. — March. — 

TF. & A, Prod. i. 169. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 385. Mountains 

of Coromandel and IMalabar. Belgaum forests. ^lysore. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is used for various purposes. The 
kernels arc a general sul)stitute for almonds among the natives. 
They are much esteemed in confectionery, or roasted and eaten with 
milk. The hark is used in tanning. An oil is extracted from the 
seeds, of a pale straw colour, known as the Cheroonjie oil, and also 
a black varnish, similar to that obtained from the nuts of the Seine- 
C((r})iis anacardiuin and otlier trees of the sainc order. Aiiotlier 
species, the B. lannyoUa (Boxh.), grows in Chittagong, the tender 
unri})e fruit of which is eaten by the natives in their curries. — {Jury 
Rep. Roxh. Luidley.) The/?, (ttifitixfljhlia (Colah ^lavuh in Tamil) 
is common in the Trichore forests. The bark is much used on the 
western coast for its adhesive ])roperties, for winch purpose it is 
frequently mixed with chunam. An oil exudes from the cut bark, 
used in lamT)s, and would probably serve as an excellent varnish. — 
Pens. Ohm. 


(117) Butea frondosa (Roxh.) X. 0. Lkgumino.s.e. 

Bastard Teak, Kno. Porasuin, Tam. Moduga, Trx. Palasie, Mal. Pal as, 
Hind. Palas, Dhak, Bencj. 

Description. — ]\Iiddle-sizod tree ; loaves pinnately trifedio- 
lato; loallets largo, roundish ovato, rather velvtdy beneath; 
corolla 2 :)a 2 )ilioiiaceous ; racemes simtde, many-flowered, lax; 
calyx segments short, slightly acute, several times shorter than 
the tube; corolla densely 2 nibescent; vexilliini ovate, acute, 
recurved ; keel ami ahe incurved ; legume flat, tliin, wuth a 
large solitary seed at tlie apex ; flowers in threes, bright scarlet. 
Ri Dec.— Feb.— JU. A A. Prod.i, 2Ql.—Roxh. Cor. i. t. 21. 

— FI. hid. iii. 244. — Erythrina moiiosperma, Lean. 

Mal abar. C ircar s. 

Medical Uses. — The schmIs are reckoned an excellent vermifuge, 
especially with the Mohammedan doctors. English practitioners liavo 
also testified to their value in this res2'>eet. The seeds are tirst 
soaked in water, the testa removed, and the kernel thmi dried and 
2)ulverised. In large doses, however, this medicine is apt to 2iroduce 
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vomiting ; and, further, is apt to irritate the kidneys. The pounded 
seeds made into a paste have been found useful in ringworm. TliO 
inspissated juice obtained from the stem by incision is known as 
the Bengal Kino, and is an efficient substitute for the real kino. 
A similar exudation is yielded by the B. superha and D, parvijloni. 
Both are employed medicinally by the natives, being ])ossessed of 
some efficiency as astringents. — [Pharm. of India.) ddic llowers 
are used as a fomentation in dysuria. The seeds are considered 
warm purgatives, and are used in fevers, and also as antliclmintics. 
The juice is used in diarrhoea, j^yrosis, and after })arturition. — 
(PowelVs Panj. Prod.) The Butea kino is one of the most valuable 
articles of the class to vhich it belongs. It appears to be one of the 
most useful kinds of gum, and might be supplied to any extent from 
the province of Pegu. — {APClelland.) The exudation of the Butea 
or Pulos kino, wlien exported to England a few years ago, was recog- 
nised as being ‘‘gumini rubrum astriiigims ” of the old druggists. 
M. Guibert of Paris, to whom some c»f it had been sent, states liis 
Oiunion in his work on drugs that it is the origiiud kino, which liad 
entirely disappeared from commerce, and was oiiee so niiieh valued 
as to bo sold for nearly a guinea a-])ound. Andierst ])rovince can 
furnish almost any quantity of the article, tlie tree wliich ])roduces 
it being one of the most common denizens of its forests. — (Mason.) 
The true Pulos gooiid or Bengal kino is of brittle texture and ruby- 
red colour, freely soluble in the mouth, inodorous, of excessively 
astringent taste, soluble in water, the solution being of a de(‘j)-ri^(i 
colour, partially soluble in alcoliol, giving a pule tincture, dhe juice 
is at first very iluid and red, then becomes jxaler and hardens. Its 
extraction takes place during the hot season. In the ^ Dublin Pljar- 
maco])ceia ’ the exudation is described as a variety of kino. Ilie 
true kino, however, proceeds from a diiferent source ; but in chemical 
effects and medical 23roperties both are identical. The Pulos kino 
is extremely rich in tannic and gallic acids, and contains, moreover, 
arabine and ulninc. From this composition, as might Ije expected, 
it exercises the most j^owerful astringent effects. In two or three 
grain doses it is an excellent nunedy in many forms of chronic 
diarrhoea; and as an external astringent application it is quite 
unrivalled. — O' Sliawjh nessy. 

Economic Uses. — This tree, when in flower, has a very striking 
appearance, from the gaudy ap 2 )carance of its bright scarlet corollas. 
Peacock in liis ‘ Greece in India ’ has remarked that the name of 
Pelassi has been derived from this plant. In modern times the 
name of Plassy, so celebrated in Indian history, is nothing more 
than Palas or Palasie, the Ilindoostanee iiamci for this })eautiful tree. 
The natives are very fond of oflering the flowers in their temj)les ; 
and the women, by intertwining the rich scarlet blossoms in their hair, 
assume a very attractive and pleasing appearance. The natives in the 
Korth-Western Provinces emjdoy the kino for precipitating their 
indigo, and in tanning ; but in England it is objcicted to on account 
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of the discoloration it imparts to leather. The lac insects are fre- 
quently found upon the smaller branches and petioles of the tree ; 
but whether the natural juices of its bark contribute to improve the 
red colouring matter of the lac has not been determined. The 
expressed juice of the fresh flowers, and infusion of the dried flowers, 
yield a water-colour brighter than gamboge ; they also yield a fine 
durable yellow lake in a large proportion. The wood of the tree is 
one of those burnt for gunpowder charcoal. Strong ropes are made 
from the fibre of the roots, used immediately after the bark has been 
stripped off. — G, Don, Roxh, Aimlic, 

(118) Butea superba [Roxh) Do. 

Tiga-moduga, Tel. 

Descbiption. — Twining shrub wdtli pinnated 3 foliolate 
leaves ; leaflets roundish, velvety beneath ; racemes simple, 
lax ; pedicels about twice the length of the calyx ; corolla 
papilionaceous ; legumes flat, compressed, thin, clothed with 
rusty tomentum, with one solitary seed at the apex ; calyx 
segments shortish, acuminate ; vexillum ovate, acute ; flowers 
large, briglit scarlet. FI. March. — W. (b A. Prod. i. 261. — 

lioxb. Cor. i. t. Tl,--Fl. Ind, iii. 247. Travancore forests. 

Circar mountains. 

Economic Uses. — The red juice which flows from fissures in the 
bark of this creeper is one of the kinds of East Indian kino, and is 
similar in most resjiects to tliat procured from the B. frumhm. Tlie 
flowers are in like maimer used for dyeing yellow, and for })reparing 
a yellow pigment. Strong ro])(*s are made from the roots of both 
species, used as cordage., and for agricultural purposes, llie colour 
of the kino is ruby red, brittle and trans])arent, consisting of small 
round tears. It becomes opatpie and dark-coloured after keeping. 
Exposed to heat, it ignites. It imparts a tine red colour to water, 
the interior only dissolving. In liot water the entire will dissolve. 
The exudation should be collected when fresh and only just harden- 
ing, as being then far more apjdicable to useful purposes than when 
after exposure to the air. It is soluble in alcohol, but far less than 
in water ; also in ethtu’ slightly. It contains a large proportion of 
tannin, which might render it useful in the arts and in tanning 
leather, especially for thick hides. — &oJhj in As. Researches. Ainslie. 
RoyJe. 
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(119) Casalpinia coriaria (Wilhl.) N. 0. Legominosjs. 

Aiiicrican Siiiiiacli, Divi-divi or Dibi-dibi, Eng. 

DescriI'TION. — T ree, 25-30 feet, luiarmcd; leaves bipinnate ; 
])inn83 6-7 pairs; leaflets 15-20 pairs, linear, obtuse; racemes 
panicled ; jiedicels shorter than tlie flowers ; calyx cup-shaped 
at the base, 5-lobed ; petals 5, unequal, ui)per one shorter than 
the rest ; legume oblong, incurved laterally ; flowers small, 
yellow. FI. Dec. — Jan. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

INIkdical Uses. — The powder of the dried pods has been recom- 
mended as an antiperiodic in cases of intermittent fever, the dose 
raiij^dng from 40 to GO grains. A decoction of the legume forms a 
good injection in ble(;ding piles. — {Fhann. of India.) The astrin- 
gent pods are an excellent remedy for prolapsus ani in children. 
They are better if gathered bdbre becoming ripe. The pods are 
admitted to English markets free of aU duty. (For properties of 
divi-divi, see rii((rm. Juurn. v. 443; and Journ. Agri, IIorL 
Beng. vol. i\. j)(issim.) 

Economic Uses. — This tree was introduc(‘(l into India by Dr 
Walhch twenty -five years ago. It is proj)erly a native of the sea- 
shore of St I-)omiiigo and of Cura^oa, but lias now become so exten- 
sively distributed in this country, and j)roniises to be so useful a 
tree, that it is well deserving of a jdace here. Its chief virtue 
resides in the pods, which are greatly employed for tanning pur- 
j)oses. These pods are said to ctmtain about 50 ])er cent of tannin. 
The average yearly pi’odiice of pods fi’om a single full-grown tree in 
the West Indies is 100 lb., which, deducting 25 lb. for seeds, leaves 
75 lb. of tanning material. The pods form an article of export into 
Great Britain from the West Indies. By experiments it was ascer- 
tained that one j)art of divi-divi (which is the commercial name for 
the pod) is equal to four jiarts of bark for tanning purposes, and the 
process occupies about one-third of the time. The price of the pods 
ranges from j£8 to XI 3 j>er ton. The jiods are considered superior 
to any other material used in the tanneries of this country. When 
cured with this substance, leather resembles that tanned with oak- 
bark. The tree is easily propagated from seeds ; indeed, they grow 
so fast and luxuriantly that large plantations might soon be raised 
with little outlay in the moist climate of tlie western coast. — 
(Simmonds, Jury liep. Mad, Exhib, Pers. ohs.) An oil is ex- 
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pressed from the seeds of the C. digyna which the natives use in 
lamps. 


(120) CsBsalpinia sappan (Linn.) Do. 

Sapp.in and Brasiletto, Eng. Patungha, Tam. Buklaim, Hind, and Beno. 
THiapangnni, Mal. Bukka)>u, Tel. 1‘uttung, Dck. 

DEScmrTiON. — Tree, 40 feet, armed; pinna3 10-12 pair; 
leaflets 10-12 pair, nnequal-sided, obliquely oval-obloiig, eiuar- 
ginate, pale on the under side ; terminal panicles ; legumes 
compressed, glabrous, elliptic - obovate, obliquely truncated, 
cusiudate at the apex, 3-4 seeded ; flowers yellow. FI. JMarcli 
— May.— ir. & A. Prod. i. 2S\.-RoxK Cor. i. t. 16.— FI. 
Ind. ii. 357. — Pheede, vi. t. 2. Coromandel. Dengal. 

Medical Uses. — The wood contains much tannic and gallic acids, 
and is a good sul)stitntc for logwood. — Phorm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The wood, which is the rijd wood of commerce, 
is extensively used in dyeing, and is exported for thiit purpose. It is 
an ingredient in the red dye on the, ('oromandel C(.>ast called the 
Chay-dye. AVhere a cheap red is required for cotton cloth, tlie wood 
is employed by the native dyers, but they cannot make it stand. 
The process of the Telinga dyers is as follows : The cotton cloth is 
well w^ashed, to remove any remains of the (piieklinu^, Ac., used in 
bleaching ; an infusion of half a pound of the powdered kadukai 
(TerniiJialia cliehida) in a i»int and a half of cold water, strained, is 
emjdoyed to javpare the cloth, which is done by wtdting it twice in 
tlie same infusion, drying it^betwt‘(*n and after. The Ibllowing day 
it is twice wetted in a strong solution of alum, and as often dried in 
the sun. Xext day a decoction of the 8a])pan-wood is prepared as 
follows ; Take 1 ])ound of Sap])an-wood in ])Owder, water 12 quarts ; 
boil it till a third is consumed ; divide the remaining S quarts into 3 
parts, one of 4 and the other two of 2 quarts i‘ach ; into the 4 quarts 
put the cloth, wet it aviII, wring it g(uitly, and lialf-dry it; it is 
again wetted in one of the small jjortions, and, wlaui half-diy, 
wetted for the thiid and last time in the other remaining portion of 
the decoction ; dry in the shade, which tinishes the 2)rocess. In 
Paulghaut the tree is cultivated for the sake of the dye, which is 
used for colouring the mats made at that place. Much Sappan-wood 
is annually exporti^d from Ceylon. The tree grows freely without 
any care, and is of the iinest (juality in ^lalabar and ^lergui. It is 
largely shipped for the London markiT from Calcutta. — [Uoxh. Aivsl. 
Don. Simmonds.) The export of Sappan-wood from Bombay in 
1870-71 was 1085 cwt., valued at 4194 rupees. A custom jwevails 
in Malabar among the IMojdalis to ])lant, on the birth of a female 
child, 40 or 50 seeds of Sappan, and the trees which reach maturity 
in 10 or 12 years are her do^^Ty wdien she is married . — Pvjn Mad. 
Exhih. 
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(121) Casalpinia sepiaria (Itoxh.) Do. 

Mysore Uioni, Eno. Hydor ka jhar, Hind. Chilhir, Di k. 

DESCRimox. — Scamlcut ; branches and petioles armed \Yitli 
short, strong, sliarj), recurved prickles ; piiime of the leaves 
G-10 pair ; leaflets 8-12 pair, linear-oblong, obtuse ; petioles 
pubescent ; stipules broad, semi-sagittate ; racemes axillary, 
solitary ; calyx coloured, the segments soon reflexed ; legumes 
linear-oblong, glabrous, with a long cuspidate point, 4-8 seeded. 
— Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. SCO. — W, cO A. Prod, 282. — Pcc. Prod. ii. 
484. — Wight Icon. i. 37. 

Economic E.ses. — T his species is iiidigcaious to JMysoiv, but is 
now generally dilfused throughout the country, and known as the 
Mysore thorn. Hyder Ali had it ])lanted as a means of defence 
around his strongholds. It is employed as a fence in the Ilaghyan 
lands of the Dekkan, and possesses the twofold advantage of beauty 
and durability. 

Immediately the shoot appears above ground, it separates into 
numerous lateral branches, whicli are strongly armed with recurved 
prickles. It is one of the best plants for a general enclosure. It is 
easily raised from seed, and grows vigorously. The hedge requires 
little care beyond occasionally trimming the side branches, and per- 
haps the introduction of a few dead stakes at intervals to steady and 
strengthen it. 

(122) Cajanus Indicus {Spreng.) N. 0. Leguminos.®. 

Pigeon-pea, Enq. Thovaray, Tam. Candaloo, Tel. Toor, Hind. Dal Urur, 
Bknq. 

Description. — Shrub, 3-6 feet, softly pubescent ; leaves pin- 
nately trifoliolate ; leaves oval, lanceolate, mucronate ; calyx 
campanulate, somewhat bilabiate ; lips nearly equal in length, 
upper one shortly bifid, lower one 3-partite ; segments slightly 
curved upwards ; apices recurved ; corolla papilionaceous ; 
petals equal in length ; vexillum broad, bi-callous at the base ; 
keel falcate ; racemes axillary ; pedicels slender, in pairs ; le- 
gumes hirsutely pubescent ; flowers yellow. FI. Oct. — Nov. 
— W. & A. Prod. i. 256. reninsula. Bengal Assam. 

Of this shrub there are two varieties which differ by the 
colour of the vexillum alone. 

a — Segapoo Thovaray, Tam . — Yerray candaloo, Tel . — Lai 
Toor, Rind. — Vexillum of a uniform yellow colour on 
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both sides. — C. flavus, Dec . — Cytisus cajan, Linn . — 
Roxh. FL Ind. hi. 325. 

I — Maenthovcray, Tam . — Conda Candaloo, Tel — Paoud- 
ke-Toor, Hind . — Vexillum purplish, and veined on the 
outside, yellow on the inside. — C. bicolor, Dec . — Cytisus 
pseudo cajan, Jacq. — Rhecde, Mai vi. t. 13. 

Economic TLseh. — Tlie seeds are much esteemed by the natives, 
wlio hold them third in raidv among their leguminous seeds, though 
tlu'y are apt to produce costiveness. Cattle are very fond of the tender 
parts of the plant, both green and dry. The dried stem makes ex- 
cellent fuel, aud is well adapted for producing fire by friction. — 
(Doxb.) That which is known as the small “Toor’^ ripens half as 
soon again as the larger one. iSome varieties are remarkable for the 
gaudy colours of tlun'r orange and red-spotted flowers. The pulse is 
chiedy eaten mixed with rice, a mess known as kedjari. 'Jdie best 
Toor is sown in alternate drills with Sorghain vuhjare, wliich ripens 
tirst, and is cut while the Cajanus is yet small. It then remains 
two or three months longer, and is reaped at the end of the harvest. 
TIhj stalks arc strong and woody, and wxdl adapted for making char- 
coal required in gunpowder manufacture. — W. Elllutt. 


(123) Calamus fasciculatus {Roxh.) K 0. Palmaceje. 

Rattan-cane, Exo. Peranibn, Mal. Paramboo, Tam. Buro-bet, Bexq. 

Description. — Stem scaiident, elongated ; fronds without 
tendrils ; piniifc aggregated into many distant fascicles, ensi- 
forni ; prickles of the fronds straight, scattered, and confluent ; 
spadix decompound, abortive ones whip - shaped ; berries 
ovate. FI June — Aug. — Roxh. FI Ind. iii. 779. — Mart. 
Palm. 209. Cuttack. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — These plants, though arranged among the Palm 
tribe, hold a middle station between the Palms and Grasses, having 
the habit of the former, whereas their inflorescence resembles that of 
tlie latter. Canes and rattans, which are the stems of diflerent 
species of Calamus, ibrm considerable articles of commerce.. They 
arc exported Ifom the valleys of the Himalaya into the plains, 
though the species yielding them are not well known. In some 
years from four to live millions have been exported from this coun- 
try. The stems of this species, when divested of their sheaths, are 
about as thick as the forelinger, and arc used as walking-sticks. — 
Roxh. RiHfla. 
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(124) Calamus Botang {Linn.) Po. 

Rattan-cane, Eng. Bet or Beta, Beng. and Hind. Bettam, Tel. 

Description. — Stem scaiidcnt; fronds without tendrils, 
pinnae somewhat equidistant, linear-lanceolate, acuminate ; 
prickles of the sheaths frequent, compressed, straight, of the 
rachis straight and recurved, of the spathes and tendrils bent ; 
spadix compound ; male calyx 3-cleft, campanulate, a half 
shorter than the broad triangular segments of the coi’olla ; 
berries ovate, sub-globose, size of a small cherry. FI. June — 
Aug. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 777. — Mart. Palm. 208, t. 116, p. 8. 
Aloist jungles in Bengal and the reninsula. 

Economic Bsks. — T his yields the common rattan. It is the Ttijoru 
tsjiirel of Itheede (AfaJ. xii. t. Gl) and C. Roxburgh n of Grilhtli, 
and is common in the S. Concans, as well as in Coromandel and 
Bengal. Though the several species yielding the rattans of com- 
merce have not been distinctly ideiitihed, yet it is beli(wed that this 
one is a stouter kind than tlie others. Som(j rathins grow to an 
immense length, climbing over the highest trees in the forest, even 
as long as 500 or GOO feet. Such are the dimensions given of the 
C. exiensus, a native of Silln't. When fresh gatlu^nnl, the stcans are 
covered with green sheaths, but arc divested of them wliile yet in a 
green state, and then dried. They are extensively used as props for 
pdants, as well as for cables, rojies, wicker-work, baskets, chairs, and 
couches ; and being very strong, and at the same time flexible, arc 
admirably adapted for those purj)oses. Cordage and cables for 
vessels are sometimes made from the stems twist(*d together. In 
fact, their stnaigth is exceedingly great when several are twisted in 
this way, and will answer all the jmrposes of the strong(‘st cabhis. 
In China and Japan they arc in great recjuest. Warco Polo refers 
to their uses in those countries. Talking of a certain place in China, 
lie says, They do not cmjdoy hempen cordage, excepting for the 
masts and sails (standing and running rigging). They have canes of 
the length of fiftinm paces, such as have been already dciscribed, 
which tliey split in their whole length into very thin pieces, and 
these, by twisting them together, they form into ropes three hundred 
paces long. So skilfully are they manufactured, that they are equal 
in strength to cordage made of hemp. With these ropes the vessels 
are tracked along the rivers, by means of ten or twelve horses to 
each, as well upwards against the current as in the ojiposite direc- 
tion.” Here he evidently refers to the rattan-canes, and not to 
bamboos, as su])posed ))y some. The seeds are surrounded by a 
fleshy kind of substance, which is eaten as widl as the young tender 
shoots, whi(;h are reckoned very delicate food. Of tin*, species best 
known in India and the neighbouring countries the following may 
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be enumerated; (7. rudentum (Lour.), native of the Moluccas; (7. 
erectus (Koxb.), indigenous to Silhet, where the poorer classes use 
the seeds as a substitute for betel-nut; C. verus (Lour.), Moluccas 
and Cochin China; C, scipionum (Lour.), which yields the so-called 
Malacca cane ; C. ItoyleanuSy a species found in Dheyra Dhoon ; 
G. draco (Willd.), Sumatra and the Moluccas ; C. gracilis and tenuis, 
both of Chittagong, — with several others. What are known as the 
Penang lawyers are yielded by a small Palm, the Licuala acuttjida, 
— Royle, RoxIk 


(125) Callicarpa lanata (Linn.) N. O. VERBENACEiE. 

Caat comul, Tam. Bastra, Hind. Massandarec, Beng. Toiuliteregam, Mal. 

Description. — Shrub, or small tree ; branches, peduncles, 
and leaves covered with a kind of woolly nap ; leaves ovate ; 
peduncles axillary, solitary ; calyx 4-cleft ; corolla monopeta- 
lous, funnel-shaped, 4-cleft ; berry 1-celled, 4-seeded, convex 
on one side, concave on the other ; margin slightly elevated ; 
flowers purple, FL Feb. — March. — lioxh. FL Ind. i. 391. — 

C. cana, Linii , — C. tomentosa, Lam. — Rliecde, iv. t. 60. 

Travancore. N eilgherries. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses, — The bark, which is sub-aromatic and shghtly 
bitter to the taste, is chewed by the Cingalese instead of betel-leaves. 
In Upper Hiiidoostan the root is employed in cutaneous complaints. 
It is one of the trees used for making charcoal. A fibre is procured 
from the inner bark called the Aroosha fibre in Chittagong, but not 
much value is attached to it. — Ainslie. Royle. Jour. Agvi. Uort. 
Sac, vi. 186. 


(126) Oalonyction speciosum (CJioisy). N. 0. Convolvulace/e. 

Description. — Stem climbing to a great extent ; leaves 
large, quite smooth, cordate, pointed ; peduncles very long, 
1-5 flowered ; flowers very large, pure white, opening at sun- 
set. FL 'June — Sept. — Dec. Prod. ix. 345. — Choisy Ctmv. 

p. 69. — Ipomgea bona iiox, Linn. — I. grandiflora, Roxh. 

Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — ^This species contains in its roots resin, fatty 
matter, volatile oil, albumen, starch, fibre, malic acid, and various 
salts. The bark of the root is used by the natives as a purgative. — 
Long, Indig. Plaiits of Bengal. 


7 
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(127) Oalopbyllnin elatum (Bedd.) N. O. GuttifebjI?. 

Poonspar, Eng. Pooh, Pooiigoo, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree ; young shoots, panicles, and outer 
sepals ferruginous ; leaves elliptic, acuminate, attenuated at 
the base, very shining ; panicles terminal and from the upper 
axils, laige, many-flowered ; sepals 4, two outer ones sub- 
rotund, small, two inner ones petaloid ; petals 4 ; fruit ovoid, 
pointed, about the size of a thrush’s egg. FI. Jan. — Feb. — 

Bcddome FI. Si/lv. t. 2. Forests of the Western Ghauts. 

Coorg. Mysore. Travaiicore. 

Economic Uses. — Tin's tree is never found in dry deciduous 
forests, but in tlie damp jun<^des of the western coast. It yields 
the Poonspar of commerce. The wood is scarcely known exc(*])t as 
a spar; and some years ago a good specimen for that jnirpose would 
fetch a thousand rupees. It is reddish and coarse-grained. — Bed- 
dome. 


(128) Calophyllum inophyllum {Linn.) Do. 

Alexandrian Laurel, Eng. Poima, Mal. Pinnay, Tam. Ponna, Tel. Siiltan- 
chanipa, lilND. OoiKlee, DuK. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet ; branches terete ; leaves ellip- 
tical or oboval, obtuse or retuse, furnished with numerous 
parallel slender nerves ; racemes longer than the leaves from 
the upper axils, or disposed in a terminal panicle ; sepals 4 ; 
drupe spherical, 1-celled, l-seeded ; flowers white, very fra- 
grant. FI. June — Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 103. C. bintagor, 
Roxb. FI. Tnd. ii. 606. — Rliecde, iv. t. 138. — Wight Icon. t. 77. 
Malabar. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — A fixed oil is yielded by the kernels, held by 
the natives in liigh esteem as an external application in rheumatism. 
From the bark exudes a resinous substance, erroneously thought to 
be the Tacamaliaca of the old pharmacologists. It resembles 
myrrh, and is a useful application to indolent ulcers. — (Pharm. oj 
India.) The gum which flows from the wounded branches, being 
mixed with strips of the bark and leaves, is steeped in water, and 
the oil which rises to the surface is used as an application to sore 
eyes. Horsfield says that in Java the tree is supposed to possess 
diuretic properties. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is not less esteemed for its ornamental 
appearance than for the delicious fragrance of its flowers. A dark- 
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green oil of a disagreeable odour is procured from the fresh seeds 
when subjected to pressure. It is more used as medicine than for 
domestic purposes ; nor is it now exported from this country, except 
in small quantity to Ceylon. It is known as the Pinnay oil. The 
seeds, says Simmonds, or berries, contain nearly GO per cent of a 
fixed oil, which is used for hunting as well as for medicinal pur- 
poses. It is perfectly fluid at common temjjcratures, but begins to 
congeal when cooled below 50°. The Pinnay oil is one of those 
commonly used in 'Jravancore, especially for lamps. It is manu- 
factured in large quantities in that jirovince, especially in the 
southern district. This tree flowers twice a-year, and is said to 
attain a great age. — Lindley, Simmonds, 


(129) Calophyllum spurium (Choisfj), Do. 

Clieroo-pinnay, Tam. Tsiroii-juiniia, Mal. 

Description. — Tree; leaves cuneate-obovate, obtuse, or 
emarginate ; young branches square ; racemes lax, as long as 
the leaves, axillary near the ends of the branches; sepals 2; 
petals 2 ; drupe oblong, 1-celled; petals white. — TV. & A. Prod. 

i. 103. — C. calaba, Linn. — Pliccdc^ iv. t. 39. Travancore. 

Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — This is a handsoiiuj-looking tree, somewhat 
similar to the former. Tlie wood is hard and of a reddish colour. 
Fruit when ripe is red and sweet. It is eaten by the natives, and 
an oil is expressed from it used in lamps. It is called Pootunjee. — 
Jury lli'X). Mad. ExJnb. 

(130) Calotropis gigantea (R. Dr.) X. 0. Asclefiadace/e. 

Gigantic Swallow-wort, Eng. Yerciim, Tam. Yerica, Mal. Nella-jilledoo, 
Tel. Akund, Benq. Mndar, Ark, Hind. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-10 feet; leaves stem-clasping, de- 
cussate, oblong-ovate, wedge-shaped, bearded on the upper 
side at the base, smooth on the upper surface, clothed with 
woolly down on the under side ; segments of corolla reflexed, 
with revolute edges ; stamineous corona 5-leaved, shorter than 
the gynostegium ; leaflets keel -formed, circinately recurved 
at the base, incurved and subtridentate at the apex ; umbels 
sometimes compound, surrounded by iiivolucral scales ; follicles 
ventricose, smooth; seeds comose ; flowers rose-colour and 
purple mixed. FI. All the year. — Dec. Prod. viii. 535. — 
Asclepias gigantea, Willd . — Roxb. FI. hid. ii. 30. — Ericu, 
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Rhcedcy ii. t, 31. — Wight Icon, t, 1278. Peninsula in waste 

places. Southern provinces. 

a — Alba. — Shevet akund, Boig. — Belerica, Mai, — Telia 
jilledoo, Tel. — Vella-yercum, Tam. — Flowers white, 
cream-coloured, inodorous. 


Medical Uses. — The only difference in tlie two varieties of this 
shrub consists in the colour of the llowers. It is commonly to be 
found in waste ground, among rubbish, ruins, and suchlike places. 
Of late years the plant has attracted much attention from the many 
and imjjortant uses to wliicli its several properties can be applied. 
An acrid milky juice flows from every part of the shrub when 
wounded, and this the natives apply to medicinal purposes in many 
different ways, besides preparations of the plant itself in epilepsy, 
paralysis, bites of poisonous animals, and as a vermifuge. In almost 
all cutaneous affections, especially in leprosy, it is frequently em- 
ployed, and much attention has lately been bestowed upon its 
virtues in the cure of the latter dreadful complaint. The root, bark, 
and inspissated juice are used as powerful alteratives and purga- 
tives. its activity is said to be owing to a principle called Muda- 
rine, discovered by the late Dr Duncan of Edinburgh, which he 
found to possess the singular property of congealing by heat, and be- 
coming again fluid on exposure to cold. It is obtained from the 
tincture of Mudar, the powdered root being macerated in cold recti- 
fied spirit. After recovering the spirit by distillation, the solution 
is allowed to cool. A granular resin is then deposited, which is 
allowed to dry, in order that it may concrete. If water be then 
applied, the coloured solution from which the resin was deposited 
dissolves, and the resin remains. This solution is called Mudarine. 
In taste it is very bitter, soluble in alcohol and cold water, but in- 
soluble in sulphuric ether or olive-oil. By experiments made by 
Dr G. Playfair, the milky juice was found to be a very efflcacious 
medicine in leprosy, lues, tasnia, herpes, dropsy, rheumatism, hectic 
and intermittent fevers. By the Hindoos it is employed in typhus 
fever and syphilitic complaints with such success as to have earned 
the title of vegetable mercury. Dr Duncan considered that it 
agreed in every respect with ipecacuanha, and that from the facility 
of procuring it, might eventually supersede the latter medicine. 
The powdered bark is given in doses of 5-6 grains twice daily. It 
will occasionally produce nausea and vomiting, but such symptoms 
are removed by a dose of castor-oil. The root pulverised and made 
into an ointment is very efficacious in the treatment of old ulcers, so 
common in the western coast. 

The milky juice mixed with common salt is given in toothache, 
and the juice of the young buds in ear-ache. The leaves wanned 
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and moistened with oil are applied as a dry fomentation in abdominal 
pains, and, moreover, form a good rubefacient. They are fatal to 
cattle. — Ainslie. Royle, Fharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — Besides the various uses above enumerated, 
the root is used in the manufacture of gunpowder charcoal. With 
the powdered flour the natives adultcjrate Safflower. The silky 
floss which surrounds the seeds has been woven into shawls and 
handkerchiefs, and even j^ajjer, besides a soft kind of thread by the 
natives. 

But in addition to its other uses, this plant is valuable from the 
fine strong fibres with which it abounds. To procure them, the 
straightest branches are cut and exposed to wither for at least twenty- 
four hours \ on the second and third day they are slightly beaten ; 
the skin is then peeled and the stringy substance between the bark 
and the wood taken out. They are then dried in the sun. This 
slow process is necessarily expensive, but if the bark is steeped in 
water, it becomes discoloured, and cutting will destroy it. IStill the 
fibre is strong, and possessed of many of the properties of Europe 
flax. It can be spun into the finest thread for sowing or weaving 
cloth. It resists moisture fov a long time. From recent experiments 
made by Dr Wight, its tenacity, compared with other Indian fibres, 
is as follows : — 


Yercum, Calotropis gigantea, . . . 552 lb. 

Janaimm, or Sunn, Crotalaria juiicea, . . 407 m 

Kattalay, Agave Americana, . . . 3G0 »i 

Cotton, Gossypiiim herbaceiim, . . . 346 n 

Marool, Sanseviera Zeylanica, . . . 316 n 

Poolay-munja, Hibiscus caiiiiabiiius, . . 290 u 

Coir, Cocos nucifera, 224 m 


This fibre, however, is too valuable for ordinary cordage, and might 
fetch a high price in Euroj^e. It is said by good judges to be better 
for cloth than cordage. It is much used in this country for bow- 
strings, roi)es, bird-nets, and tiger-traj)s. It has never been culti- 
vated as a cordage jdant. It is widely difliised through the 
southern provinces of the Peninsula ; while in the Bcllary district and 
to the north it is replaced by the C. xn'oeora^ which is equally 
abundant. In the ‘ Journal of the Society of Arts * it is stated ‘‘ that 
Yercum, which much resembles Belgian flax, is well calculated for 
prime warp yarns, and worth £100 per ton.” Royle says that it 
yields a kind of manna called Mndar-sugar. It has been tried to 
employ the viscid juice as a caoutchouc, and a great quantity was 
collected for that purpose. To juepare it, the juice was evaporated 
in a shallow dish, either in the sun or in the shade ; when dry, it 
may bo worked up in hot Avater Avith a wooden kneader, as this pro- 
cess removes the acridity of the gum. It becomes immediately 
flexible in hot water, but is said to become hard in cold Avater, and 
is soluble in oil of turpentine, takes impressions, and will no doubt 
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prove a valuable product, either alone or mixed with other sub- 
stances. 

In experiments made in London, Petersburg hemp bore 160 lb. 
— ^brown hemp of Bombay and Jubbulporc hemp, 190 lb., which 
latter was also the strength of the Yercum. Its value in England 
might probably be reckoned at from £30 to £40 the ton. — Aiiislie, 
Royle. Report on Fibres. Jury Rep. Mad. Exkih. 

(131) Calotropis procera {R. Br.) Do. 

Desckiption. — Shrub, 6-10 feet ; leaves ovate or oval, cord- 
ate at tlie base ; segments of the corolla spreading, revolute at 
the margin; leaflets of the staminal corona equalling the 
gynostegium ; umbels peduncled ; follicles obovoid, downy ; 
flowers pale purple. FI. March — April. — R. Br. in Ilort. Kew, 
ii. 78. — C. Wallichii, Wight Contrib. 53. — C. Hamiltonii, do. 
Deccan. Guzerat. Patna. Ilindostan. 

Medical Uses. — This species differs from the former in the seg- 
ments of the corolla not being reflexed. It is a widely distributed 
plant, very abundant in the Bellary district, but quite unknown in 
the southern provinces. In uses, the two species are probably 
similar in every respect. Five grains of the bark of the root of this 
species mixed with very minute doses of arsenic, is internally 
administered in the form of a pill in leprosy with the best efiect. — 
{Wight.) The bark of the root is dia 2 )horetic and expectorant. It 
is used in European practice as a substitute for ipecacuanha, both as 
an emetic and cure for dysentery. The fresh juice is used as a 
rubefacient in rheumatism and chest-diseases, and the leaves as a 
cure for Guinea-worm. — (PotvelPs Punj. Products.) In the Peshawur 
valley the juice is employed in the prejmration of catgut, and for 
raising blisters and discussing chronic tumours. — Stewart's Pwij. 
Plants. Pharm. of India. 

(132) Calysaccion longifolium {Wight). N. 0. Clusiace^. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves opposite, oblong, cori- 
aceous ; flowers polygamous, in clusters on the tliick branches 
below the leaves, small, white, streaked with red ; fruit oblong, 
falcate. FI. March — April. — J. Graham Cat. 27. — Ochro- 
carpus longifolius, Benth. and Hook. — Mammea longifolia, do. 

— W'lght III. i. 130. — Icon. t. 1999. Concans. Kennary 

jungles. W. Mysore. 

Economic Uses, — The flower-buds are collected and sold in the 
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bazaars for dyeing silk : they emit a fragrance not unlike that of 
violets, and are used as a j^erfunie. The fruit is delicious to the 
taste. The native names in those districts where the tree abounds, 
are Woondy and Taringee for the male trees, and Poonag for the 
female ones. — J, Graham^ Cat. Cleghorn in Fliarm. Jouni., x. 597. 
Seemann, xii. 62. 


(133) Canarimn commune {Linn.) 0. Tkrebinthacea:. 

Java Almond, Eno, Junglee-badain, Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet; leaves unequally pinnate; 
leaflets 7-10 on long stalks, ovate-oblong, acute, or shortly 
acuminate, entire, glabrous ; panicles terminal, divaricated ; 
flowers 2-3 together, almost sessile at the extremity of the 
ultimate pedicels ; drupe covered with a thin somewhat fleshy 
sarcocarp; calyx 3-lobed, externally silky ; petals 3 ; nut very 
hard, 3-angled ; seed solitary ; flowers white. FI. Marcli — 
May. — W. & A, Prod. i. 175. — Colophonia Mauritiana, Dec. 
Bursera paniculata, Lam. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — This is known as the Elemi tree. The resinous 
exudation from the tree is imported into England from ^lanilla. It 
is of a yellowish-white colour, and of a fragrant odour. This resinous 
gum has balsamic properties, and is used as an application to indo- 
lent ulcers, prepared in the form of an ointment. DrWaitz (‘Diseases 
of Children ’) speaks favourably of the kernels in emulsion, as a sub- 
stitute for the European preparation {Mlsinra A inijijdala^)^ principally 
because the almonds imported from Europe are often spoilt by long 
keeping. — PJiarm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — This fine -looking tree is cultivated in the 
Moluccas for the sake of its fruit, Avhich in taste is something like 
an almond. An oil is expressed from the nuts which in Java is 
used in lamps, and when fresh is mixed with food. r>road is also 
made from the nuts in the island of Celebes. If eaten fresh, or 
indulged in too freely, they are apt to bring on diarrhoea. Lindley 
says, “ The bark yields an abundance of limpid oil with a pungent 
turpentine smell, congealing in a buttery camphoraceous substance ; 
it has the same properties as balsam of copaiba.” The resinous 
exudation is used for burning as a light in Amboyna. — {Ainslie. 
Lindley y Flor. Med.) Another species, the C. BcnghaJemCy yields a 
very large quantity of pure, clear, amber -coloured resin, which soon 
becomes hard and brittle, and is not unlike copal ; yet the natives 
set little or no value upon it. In the Cidcutta Biizaar it sells at 2 
to 3 rupees a maund of 80 lb. It is a native of Silhet and the 
adjacent mountainous countries, and flowers in May and June. — 
Jury Rep. Mad. Exhih. 
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(134) Oanarium stiictnm (Roxh.) Do. 

Biack Danimer-tree, Eng. Thelly, Mal. Coiigilinm-niaruiii, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree; young parts densely clothed with 
rusty -coloured pubescence ; leaflets 9-15, stalked, ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, at length serrulate-ciliate, hairy. 

— M. FI. Ind. iii. 138. — /r. & A. Prod. i. 195. 

Tinnevelly. Malabar. Trichore forests. I'uliiey Iiills. 

Economic Uses. — This is kno\yn in Malabar under the name of 
the black dammer-tree, in contradistinction to the white dammer- 
tree (Vateria Malabar ica). It is common in the alpine forests 
about CourtaUuni in tiie Tinnevelly district, and is there rented for 
the sake of its dammer. The resin is transparent, and of a deep 
brownish-yellow or amber colour when held between tlic eye and 
the light, but when adhering to the tree it has a bright shining black 
appearance. — (Wight ^ III., i. 134.) It is partially soluble in boiling 
alcohol, and completely so in oil of turpentine. Dr Bidie speaks of 
it as a substitute for Burgundy pitch. — Pharm. of India. 

The following report upon tlie black dammer is given by Mr 
Broughton : This well-known substance offers little chance of 

usefulness, in Europe at least, when tlie many resins are con- 
sidered that are found in the market at a far less price. It is 
used in this country for many small purposes, as in the manu- 
facture of bottling-wax, varnishes, &c. Its colour when in solution 
is pale, if compared with its dark tint when in mass. Thus, though 
insoluble in spirit, its solution in turpentine forms a tolerable var- 
nish. When submitted to destructive distillation it yields about 
78 per cent of oil, resembling that obtained from common colophony ; 
but I fear in the majority of its possible applications it possesses few 
advantages over ordinary resin at 7s. 6d. per cwt. Major Beddome 
estimates the price of black dammer on the coast of Canara at 8 
rupees per 25 lb, (or nearly ten times the price of resin in England). 
The number of substances suitable for varnishes have lately become 
very numerous in Europe. Common resin is now purified by a 
patent process, consisting of distillation with superheated steam, by 
which it is obtained nearly as transparent and colourless as glass, in 
such amount that a single firm turns out 60 tons per week.” 

(135) Canavalia gladiata (Dec.) N. 0. LEGUMiNoSiE. 

Sword -bean, Eng. Segapoo or Vellay Thurabetten, Tam. Yerra or Tellay 
Tumbetten-kaya, Tel. Suffaid or Lai Kudsumbal, Hind. Mekhun Shim, Beng. 

Description. — Perennial shrub, twining; leaves pinnately 
trifoliate ; leaflets cordate-ovate, rather acute ; calyx un- 
equally bilabiate, upper lip largest, lower lip acutely 3-toothed ; 
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corolla papilionaceous ; vexillum bicallous at the base ; keel 
falcate at a right angle, petals distinct ; racemes axillary, many* 
flowered ; flowers in pairs, or threes, purplish ; legumes 5-10 
times longer than broad. — JF, & A. Prod. L 253. — Wight 
Icon, t. 753. — Dolichos gladiatus, Jacg. — Bhcede^ viii. t, 44. 
Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — Of this kind of bean there are several varieties, 
with seeds and flowers of diiferent colours. The variety with large 
white seeds and flowers is considered the most wholesome, and is 
extensively used at the tables of Europeans, as well as by the 
natives. It is a common plant in hedges and thickets, but is culti- 
vated for the sake of its esculent pods. — {Roxb. Wight.) Cana' 
valla ohtmifolia, Dec., common on the sea-shore, frequently entwined 
with the Ipomcra yes cajmv^ is also a useful plant, helping to bind 
the sand at the Adyar, the mouth of the Godavery, and between 
Quilon and Anjengo. — Mad. Jour, of Sc., 1856, 4. 

(136) Oanna Indica (Linn.) K 0. MARAXiACEiE. 

Indian Shot, Eno. Kiill-valei-munnie, Tam. Ukkil-bar*ki-Mimker, Duk. 
Surbo-jaya, Beng. Katoo-bala, Mal. Krishna- tamarah, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 2-3 feet; leaves large, ovate-lanceolate, 
stem-clasping ; inner wing of the corolla trificl, segments lan- 
ceolate, straight ; anther single, attached to the edge of the 
petal-like filament ; style spathulate, growing to the tube of 
the corolla ; capsule bristly, 3-celled, many-seeded ; flowers 
bright scarlet or yellow. FI. All the year. — Roxb. FI. Ind. 

i. 1. — C. orientalis, Roxb. — Rhccde, xi. t 43. Common 

everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — The root is considered acrid and stimulant. — 
(Fleming.) When cattle have eaten any poisonous grass, wdiicli is 
generally discovered by the swelling of the abdomen, tlie natives 
administer to them the root of this plant, which they break up 
in small pieces, boil in rice-water with pepper, and give them to 
drink. 

Economic Uses. — The leaves are large and tough, and are some- 
times used for wrapping up goods. The seeds are black, hard, and 
shining, resembling shot, for which they are sometimes used. The 
natives make necklaces and other ornaments of them. They yield 
a beautiful purple dye, which is said not to bo durable. In the 
West Indies the leaves are used to thatch houses. Kearly aU the 
species contain starch in the root-stock, which renders them fit to be 
used as food after being cooked. From the root of one kind, 
G. edulis, a nutritious aliment (Tons les mols) is prepared; this is 
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peculiarly fitted for invalids, not being liable to turn acid. To 
prepare it the starch is first separated by cutting the tubers in 
pieces, and putting them in water, which is poured olf after a time, 
when the starch subsides. — LindUy, RoxK 

(137) Cannabis sativa {Linn,) N. 0. CANNABiNACEiE. 

Common hemp plant, Enq. Tsieroo Cansjava, Mal. Gunja, Tam. Ganjali 
Cliettoo, Tel. Ganjar, Beno. 

Description. — ^Annual, 4-G feet, covered all over with an 
extremely £ue rough pubescence ; stem erect, branclied, green, 
angular ; calyx 5-partcd ; leaves alteniate or opposite, on long 
petioles, digitate, with linear - lanceolate, sharply - serrated 
leaflets, tapering to a long, smooth jioint ; flowers in spikes, 
axillary, clustered, small, greeni.'^li white ; males lax and 
drooping; females erect, leafy at the base. FI All the year. 

— jRo<zi. FI. lad. iii. 772. — llheedc, x, t. 60. Hills north 

of India. Cultivated in the I\minsu]a. 

Medical Uses. — Tlic oliicinal j>art of the* Indian hem]) con- 
sists of the dried fioweriijg-to])s of the female pl.'int, from wliich the 
resin has not been removed. Tliis is called Ganjali. The resin 
itself, which exudes from the leaves, stem, and flowers, is called 
Ckurrus. And what is known as JJhany is the larger leaves and 
capsules without the stalks. The properties of Indian hemp are 
stimulant, sedative, and aiitispasniodic, often ef]iialling opium in its 
efiects. A good oil is procured from the seeds by pressure, which is 
used for the preparation of emulsions. Churriis has beeii employed 
by Dr O’Shaughnessy in tetanus with good results. — {Pliarm. of 
India.) The anaisthetic efiects of Indian hem].) seem to equal that 
of the Atvopa Mandragora. The Creeks and Itomans were ac- 
quainted with it, but seem to have been ignorant of its narcotic and 
amesthctic properties. Dr Eoyle suggests that the nepenthes of 
which Homer speaks may have been that Indian hemp, the 
“ assuager of giaef ” ((A/.,iv. 221), as having been given by Helen to 
Telemachus in the house of Menelaus. Helen is stated to have 
received the plant from Egyptian Thebes. The j)lant has long been 
known in Africa. In Harhary,” says Sir Joseph Hanks, “bhang 
prepared from Indian hemp is always taken, if it can be procured 
by criminals who are condemned to suffer amj)utation ; and it is 
said to enable those miserables to bear the rougli o])orations of an 
unfeeling executioner more than we Europeans can the keen knife 
of our most skilful surgeons.’^ Dr Daniel states that it is smoked 
in krge quantities by the natives of Congo, Angola, and South 
Africa. It does not appear that the Hindoos ever used it as an 
anaesthetic during surgical operations; but Hoa-tho, a Chinese 
physician who flourished about 230 B.c., is recorded to have 
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done so. ‘‘If the malady was situated in parts on which the 
needle, the moxa, or liquid medicines could not act, he gave to the 
patient a preparation of hemp (Ma-yo), and at the end of some 
instants he became as insensible as if ho had been drunk or deprived 
of life. Then, according to the case, he made openings and incisions, 
perfonned amputations, and removed the cause of mischief. After 
a certain number of days the patient found himself re-established, 
without having experienced the slightest pain during the operation.” 
The experiments of scientific inquirers in modern days have rendered 
credible the above report. It produces exhilaration, inebriation with 
phantasms, confusion of intellect, followed by sleep. Mr Donovan 
and Dr Christison both testify to its j^roducing numbness, and 
rendering obtuse the sense of touch and feeling. The Diamha plant 
of tropical Western Africa, called also Congo tobacco, is smoked by 
the native Africans to produce the pleasing excitement of intoxica- 
tion ! It is smoked from a large wooden i)i 2)0 or reed called condo, 
or from a small calabash, or sometimes from common clay pij)es. 
The liberated Africans and Creoles frequently meet at each other’s 
houses ; and on those occasions the j^ij^e is handed about from mouth 
to mouth, and soon produces the desired cfi'ects — agreeable sensations, 
laughter, <fec. ; a continuance, however, causes temporary frenzy, and 
intense and maddening headache, accompanied by stupor. The 
plant is the Cannahls saflva, or common hemp, which on fertile 
soils, at Sierra Leone, grows 12 or 13 feet high, and 20 feet in 
circumference. The flowers, slowly dried and mixed with the seeds, 
are the parts preferred, and in this state the drug is called maconie. 
The leaflets are sometimes used ; they are called maid ah. A small 
jdant in flower and seed will yield its owner ten shillings’ worth of 
maconie. — {Iloolxr's Journ. But, hi. 9.) The hemp is a plant of 
most powerful properties, as is evident from the numerous prepara- 
tions of it employed in India ; but no stronger evidence is needed 
to prove the influence of climate on vegetable productions than the 
fact that hemp gi-own in our cool and moist climate scarcely at all 
develops these properties. — Paxton. O' Shaiajhnrsf^y, Beng. Disp. 
Pereira, Elem. Met. Med. WcM. Rev., No. 29, 1859. 

Economic Uses. — The earliest notice "we have of the hemp plant 
is found in Herodotus (Hook iv. c. 74-75), who says : “ Hemp grows 
in Scythia ; it is very like flax, only that it is a much taller and 
coarser plant. Some grows wild al)out the country ; some is pro- 
duced by cultivation. The Thracians make garments of it which 
closely resemble linen ; so much so, that if a person has never seen 
hemp, he is sure to think they are linen ; and if he has, unless he is 
very experienced in such matters, he will not know of which material 
they are. The Scythians take some of this hemj)-sced, and, creeping 
under felt coverings, throw it upon the red-hot stones ; immediately 
it smokes, and gives out such a vai'jour as no Grecian bath can excel.” 
— (RawUnson's Trans., iii. 54.) The plant is here called Cannabis, 
the same word which we now use, and from which the English word 
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canvas is derived. To the present day it grows in Northern Eussia 
and Siberia, Tauria, the Caucasus, and Persia, and is found over the 
whole north of Europe. We next learn of it in Athcnasus, who, 
quoting from an ancient historian, Moschion, the description of a 
ship built by Hiero, King of Syracuse, and which was superintended 
by the famous Archimedes, says, ‘‘for ropes he provided cordage 
from Spain, and hemp and pitch from the river Ehone.’^ This was 
Hiero IL, who flourished about 270 B.c, We next hear of it in 
Pliny, who describes the hemp plant as being well known to the 
Komans, who manufactured a kind of cordage from it. This 
author has minutely described, in the 19th book of his ‘Natural 
History,* the mode of cultivating it, and its subsequent preparation 


The best hemp is procured from the male plants, and tiu'se latter 
are cut a month earlier than the female ones, and yield a tougher 
and better fibre. When the stalks are cut they are dried in the sun 
for several days. The seeds are then rubbed out between the hands, 
and this produces what is called Churrus, which is scraped off, and 
afterwards sold. The stalks being well dried are put up in bundles, 
and steeped for a fortnight in water, being kept well under by pres- 
sure, then taken out, beaten with mallets, and again dried. The 
fibre is now stripped off' from the thickest end of the stalk, and then 
made up in twists for sale, and manufactured into bags and ropes. 

It would appear that none of the hemp so cultivated is exported, 
only sufficient being grown for consumption among the inhabitants 
of the districts. Dr Koxburgb was the first who turned his atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the plant in the plains ^ and found that 
to insure success the ground selected should be, if possible, of a low 
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humid description, and that the rainy season was the best in which 
to sow the seeds, the intense heat of the sun being prejudicial to 
its favourable growth. Dr Royle and others consider that with 
ordinary care and judicious treatment the hemp plant can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the Indian plains, though the fibres yielded 
may not be of such fine quality as those grown in mountainous 
districts. When sown for the sake of its cordage, the plant should 
be sown thick, in order that the stem may run up to a considerable 
height without branching, whereby a longer fibre is obtained, and the 
evaporation is less from the exclusion of air and heat, rendering the 
fibre of a more soft and pliable nature. The natives, on the contrary, 
who cultivate the Cannabis solely for the Bhang, transplant it like 
rice, the plants being kept about eight or ten feet apart. This has 
the effect of inducing them to branch, and the heat naturally stimu- 
lating the secretion, the intoxicating properties are increased. Al- 
though the cultivation of the hemp plant has considerably decreased 
in this country of late years, yet it would appear that i:)lants requir- 
ing so little care might be easily reared to any extent for the sake 
of their fibres, should the demand require it, even were they only 
for use in our own dominion, without the object of exportation. It 
has been shown in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society ’ that the cost 
of hemp, as prepared by the natives in Dheyra Dhoon, would be 
about or £7 per ton in Calcutta (preparation and carriage in- 
cluded) ; but were the cultivation increased and improved, the extra 
remuneration to the cultivators, with other contingent charges, 
would make the total cost at the Presidency about £17 per ton. 
With the introduction of railways this might be still further de- 
creased. In point of strength and durability, as evinced by the 
samples produced, there is no doubt that good Himala 5 ^an hemp is 
superior to Russian hemj). At any rate, proof exists that it can be 
produced of a superior quality. On a specimen of Russian lienip 
being showm to a native cultivator, he remarked tliat were he to 
produce such an inferior article it would never find a sale. 

The hem]) plant, it is said, has the singular property of destroying 
caterpillars and other insects which ])rey upon vegetables, for wdiich 
reason it is often the custom in Europe to encircle the beds writh 
borders of the plant, wdiich elfcctually keeps away all insects. 

It is grown in almost all parts of Europe, especially in Russia, 
Italy, and England. Gunja has a strong aromatic and heavy odour, 
abounds in resin, and is sold in the form of fiowering-stalks. 
Bhang is in the fonn of dried leaves, without stalk, of a dull-green 
colour, not much odour, and only slightly resinous : its intoxicating 
properties are much less. Gunja is smoked like tobacco. Bhang is 
not smoked, but pounded up with water into a pulp, so as to make 
a drink highly conducive to health, and people accustomed to it 
seldom get sick. In Scinde, a stimulating infusion made from the 
plant is much drunk among the upper classes, who imagine that it 
is an improver of the appetite. Gunja is frequently mixed with 
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tobacco to render it more intoxicating. This is especially done by 
the Hottentots, who chop the hemp -leaves very fine, and smoke 
them together in this manner. Sometimes the leaves, powdered, 
fire mixed with aromatics and thus taken as a bevemge, producing 
much the same effects as opium, only more agi’eeable . — Roylcj Fib, 
Plants, Muller in Hooker's Joiirn, of Botany. 

(138) CantMum parviflorum (Lam.) K 0. Cinchonace^:. 

Kanden-kliara, Mal. Caray-cheddie, Tam. Ballusoo-kura, Tel. 

Description. — Small shrub, usually witli opposite horizontal 
thorns a little above the axils, sometimes unarmed ; leaves 
opposite, ovate, often fascicled on the young shoots ; raccjmes 
short, axillary, few-flowered on each side; drupe obovate, slight- 
ly emarginate, compressed, furrowed on eacli side ; corolla with 
short tube, segments woolly inside or sometimes glabrous; nut 
2-celled ; seeds solitary ; flowers small, yellow. F/. April — 
May. — JF, & A. Prod. i. 426. — lloxb. FI. Ind. i. 534. — 

Webera tetrandra, Willd. Southern Mahratta country. 

Travancore. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of the leaves, as well as of the root, 
is given in certain stages of flux ; and the latter is supposed to have 
anthelmintic qualities. The bark and young shoots are used in 
dysentery. — A i nsl le. 

(139) Capparis aphylla {Roxh.) K 0. Capparidaceai:. 

Description. — Shrubby ; stipules thorny, nearly straight ; 
leaves (on the young shoots only) linear-subulate, mucronate ; 
flowers corymbose ; corymbs nearly sessile, from the axils of 
the stipules ; fruit globular, pointed. FI, June — Aug. — 

W, & A, Prod. i. 27. — Pec. Prod. i. 246. ^Waste places 

in the Deccan. Guzerat. Banks of the Jumna. 

Medical Uses. — This plant, though used occasionally as food, is 
considered by the natives heating and aperient. It is reckoned 
useful in boils, eruptions, and swellings, and as an antidote to 
poisons ; also in affections of the joints. — PoweWs Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — It has immense roots. The branches are com- 
monly used for fuel, burning with a strong gaseous flame even 
when green, and are also used for brick-burning. The wood is very 
durable, bitter, and not hable to the attacks of white ants. On 
this latter account it is much used for rafters in the North-West 
Provinces. Ploughshares are also made of it. It is useful in turn- 
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ing. The bud is eaten as a pot-herb, and the fruit largely consumed 
by the natives, both green and ripe. In the former state it is gene- 
r^y steeped for fifteen days in salt and water, being put in the sun 
to ferment till it becomes acid, pepper and oil being then added. 
The ripe fruit is made into pickle with mustard or oil, to be eaten 
with bread. — Stewarfs Pinvj. Plants. 

The Capparidaceie are chiefly tropical, yet are extensively found, 
too, in temperate climates. Species of Polanisia and Gynandropsis 
occur as high as 6000 feet in the Himalaya, but only during the 
moisture and equable temperature of the rainy months. — Hoyle, 

(140) Capsicum annuum (Linn.) N. 0. Solanace.e. 

Spanish pepjier, Eng. Gach-niurich, Beng. Mollaghai, Tam. Merapu-kai, Tel. 
(Jajioo Mologoo, Mal. 

Description. — Small plant, 1-2 feet; stem herbaceous; 
calyx 5-toothed ; corolla 5-cleft ; leaves solitary, scattered, 
entire; tiediincles extra-axillary, 1 -flowered; fruit oblong, 
pendulous or erect, red, yellow, or variegated ; flowers white. 

FL all the year. — HojH. FI. Lid. i. 573. Cultivated in the 

Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — This is a native of South America. There are 
several varieties of it, distinguished by the sha])e of the fruit. 
Cayenne pepper is the produce of many of the smaller species of 
Capsicum, the fruits being dritul and xjounded small, and mixed 
with salt. They are considered wdiolcsome for persons of pldeg- 
matic temperament, being reckoned stimidating. 'When gathered 
and eaten fresh, they are excellent promoters of digestion in troi>ical 
countries. In Eurox^c they are made into x)ickles, and otherwise 
used for seasoning food. There are two distinct princixdes in the 
pods, one of which is an ethereal oil, ami which constitutes the 
real stimulating principle. The bruised berries are employed as 
Xiowerful rubefacients, being reckoned preferable to sinax»isms in 
sore throats. They are also given, with the best results, as a gargle. 
Mixed with Peruvian bark, they are given internally in typhus and 
intermittent fevers and dropsy. Chillies are a priiicix>al ingredient 
in all curries in India. Ey x)Ouring hot vinegtir upon the fruits, all 
the essential qualities are preserved, which cannot be effected by 
drying them, owing to their oleaginous x^mperties. This Chilly 
vinegar is an excellent stomachic, imx^arting a fine flavour to fish 
and meats. A great quantity is exported to England, esxiecially 
from the West Indies, the price of Chillies in London being from 
15s. to 25s. the cwt. Of the different varieties the following are 
the best known: G. haccatwn (Linn.), bird’s-eye x^f'pper; C. fasti- 
giatum (Blume), cayenne pepxier; C. frutescens (Linn.), Chilly 
pepper; G, grosstun (Willd.), bell jit^pper {Goffrie muricJij Hind.) ; 
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Chiilii-s im> cnij>love(l, in combination with cinchona, in intcrmit- 
tcnt^ and Ictharpc affections, and also in atonic /[^out, dyspepsia 
aecumjianitnl ^nih flatulence, tympanitis, and paralysis. Its most 
valuable applicatiiui, however, aj»pears to be in Cf/nnnche lualujua 
and Sr irlatiti'i used either os a "argle or administered 

internally. — Lindk\jy E. IL 


(Ul) Cardiospermnm Halicacabum {Lhm.) N. 0. Sapindace.^:. 

Smooth-leaved heart pea, Eng. Palloolavuni Ulinja, Mal. Moodacottaii, Tam. 
Budda-kanka-rakoo or Nellagoolisienda, Tkl. Shibjool or Nu])liutkee, Benq. 

Desckiptiox. — Annual, climbing ; stem, petioles, and leaves 
nearly glabrous ; leaves biternate ; leaflets stalked, oblong, 
much acuminated, coarsely cut and serrated ; petals 4, 
each with an emarginate scale above the base, the two lower 
ones with their scales furnished with a glandular crest at their 
extremity, and ending in a yellow inflexed appendage beneath 
the apex; fruit a membranous bladdery capsule, 3-celled, 
3-valved ; seeds globose, with a 2-lobed aril at the base ; 
flowers racemose ; common peduncles with two opposite 
tendrils under the racemes ; flowers small, white or pink, on 
long axillaiy peduncles. FI. nearly all the year. — JF, & A. 
Prod. i. 109. — Wight Icon. t. 508. — Eoxb. FI. Ind. ii. 292. 
— Rheede, viii. t. 28. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — ^The root, which is diaphoretic and diuretic, is 
given in decoction as an aperient. It is mucilaginous, and slightly 
nauseous to the taste. On the Malabar coast the leaves are ad- 
ministered in pulmonic complaints, and, mixed with castor-oil, are 
internally employed in rheumatism and lumbago. The whole plant, 
boiled in oil, is rubbed over the body in bilious affections. In the 
Moluccas the leaves are cooked as a vegetable. The whole plant, 
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says Eheede, rubbed up with water, is applied to rheumatism and 
stiffness of the limbs. The leaves, mixed with jaggery and boiled 
in oil, are a good specific in sore eyes. — {Aindie. liheedfi,) The 
whole plant, steeped in milk, is successfully applied to reduce 
swellings and hardened tumours. — Pers, Ohs. 

(142) Careya arborea (Roxh.) N. (J. Barrington jacilk. 

Peloa, Mal. Kiiinbi, Tel. Poottatanni-manini, Ave-iiiavoo, Tam. 

Description.— Large tree; leaves oval, serrulate, dentate; 
flowers several, large, greenish white ; berry ovate, crowned 
with the segments of the calyx, 4-celled, many-seeded ; calyx 
4-parted ; petals 4. FI. March — April. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 334. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 638. — Rliccdc, iii. t. 3G. — Wifjlit 
III. ii. 99, 100. Mountains of Coromaiuhd and Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit is about the size of an apple, and has 
a jioculiar and un])leasant smell. The bark of the tree is made into 
a coarse kind of cordage, and used by matcldockmen as a slow 
match for their guns. The cabinetmakers of Monghyr use the 
wood for boxes. It takes a polish, is of a mahogany colour, well 
veined, and is not very heavy. It does not Resist dami>, and splits 
in the sun, but if ke})t dry is pretty dural)le. The timber was 
formerly used for making the drums of Sepoy corps. It is fre- 
quently employed for wooden hoops, ])eing very flexible . — Jury 
liep. J. Grail. Oaf. Martin's E. Indies. 

(143) Carica papaya (L/?//?.) X. O. Papayack.k. 

Papaw-tree, Eng. Papj'oia Uinl)l)alay-iiianui), Mal. Pt‘])eya, ]]kn(;. and IJinp. 
Pai)pali-inaniin, Tam. 

Description. — Tree, 20-30 feet, without branches; leaves 
alternate, palmate, 7-partite ; segments oblong, acute, siiiuated, 
the middle one 3-fid ; fruit succulent, oblong, funxRved ; caly x 
small, 5-toothcd ; corolla tubular in the male and 5-lobed in 
the female, divided nearly to the base into 5 segments ; male 
flowers axillary in slightly-compound racemes or panicles, 
white female ones in short simple racemes, sometimes on a 
different tree ; corolla longer than in the male, yellowish. FI. 
July._TU. A. Prod, i. 352.— III. ii. t. 100, 107.— 
Lindl. FI. Med. 107. — Papaya vulgaris, Lam. — P. carica, 
Ocertn. — Rhcede Mal. i. t. 15. Domesticated in India. 

Medical Uses. — T his tree has several valuable medicinal i)ro- 
porties. The milky juice is among the best vermifuges known. \ 
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sijiglo dose is sufficient for the euro. The natives in Travancoro ro- 
peatedly use it for children. In the AVest Indies the powder of the 
is used for the same puri)ose. The juice of tlie pulp of the 
Iruit is used to destroy freckles on the skin caustnl l)y the sun’s heat. 
— LhiiJley,) Anthelmintic pro})erties have also been as- 
signed to the seeds. Tln^y are also believed among the natives to 
be powerfully emnicnagogue. — rinmn, of LkJ in. 

Economic Usks. — This remarkable tree was iiitroduccjd from 
America, but is now found in most parts of tlie l^ciiiiisula. I'ho 
fruit grows to a tolerably large size, and secretes a milky viscid juices, 
which has the extraordinary property of hastening the decay of 
muscular libre, when the latter is ex])osed to its influence. A great 
deal has been written u 2 )oii the various ellects which this secretion 
tu’oduces upon animal substances, ami there ai) 2 )ears to be little 
dou])t that the juice really ])ossesses the wonderful virtues attributed 
to it. I have attempted to collect the most important remarks which 
have been written U 2 )on this subject, as I find there is still a ten- 
dency among scientilic men to doubt the very peculiar proi)erties of 
the juice. Humboldt thus writes (Trnvels, ii. 52, llohn’s ed.) con- 
cerning it : “1 may be permitted to add the result of some experi- 
ments which I attemi)ted to make on the juice of the Carica pa 2 )aya 
during my stay in the valleys of Aragua, though 1 was tlien almost 
destitute of chemical tests. The juice has been since examined by 
Vauquelin, and this celebrated chemist has very clearly recognised 
the albumen and caseous matter ; he compares the milky Siip to a 
substance strongly animalised — to the blood of animals. 

The younger the fruit of the Carica, the more milk it yields. It 
is even found in the germen scarcely fecundated. In projiortion as 
the fruit rijjens the milk becomes less abundant and more aqueous. 
When nitric acid, diluted with four parts of water, is added drop by 
drop to the milk ex 2 )ressed from a very young fruit, a very extra- 
ordinary phenomenon ap])ears. At the centre of each drop a gela- 
tinous pellicle is formed, divided by greyish streaks. These streaks 
are siiiqdy the juice rendered more aqueous, owing to the contact of 
the acid having de])rived it of the albumen. At the same time the 
centre of the pellicles becomes oi)aque, and of the colour of the yolk 
of an egg ; they enlarge as if by the f)rolongation of divergent fibres. 
The whole li( 2 uid assumes at first the appearance of an agate with 
milky clouds, and it seems as if organic membranes were forming 
under the eye of the observer. When the coagulilm extends to the 
wEole mass, the yellow s 2 )ots again disappear. By agitation it be- 
comes granular, like soft cheese. The yellow colour reappears on 
adding a few more droi)s of nitric acid. After a few hours the yel- 
low colour turns to brown. The coagulum of the Papaw-trec, when 
newly prepared, being thrown into water, softens, dissolves in part, 
and gives a yellowish tint to the fluid. The milk, placed in contact 
with water only, forms also membranes. In an instant a tremulous 
jelly is preci])itated resembling starch. This jflienomenon is parti- 
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cularly striking if the water employed be heated to 40^ or G0°. The 
jelly condenses in proportion as more water is poured upon it. It 
preserves a long time its whiteness, only growing yellow by the con- 
tact of a few drops of nitric acid.” 

Erowne, in his ‘ Natural History of Jamaica,^ p. 3G0, states that 
“ water impregnated with the milky juice of this tree is thought to 
make all sorts of meat washed in it tender ; but eight or ten minutes^ 
steeping, it is said, will make it so soft that it will drop in ])ieces 
from the spit before it is well roasted, or turn soon to rags in the 
boiling.” This circumstance has been repeatedly confirmef], and, 
moreover, that old hogs and old poultry, wdiich are fed upon the 
leaves and fruit, however tougli tlie meat they allord might other- 
wise be, is thus rendered perfectly tender, and good if eaten as soon 
as killed, but that the flesh passes very soon into a state of putridity. 
In the third volume of the Wernerian Society’s Memoirs there is a 
highly interesting pa])er on the properties of the juice of the Papaw- 
tree by Dr Holder, who witnessed its effects in the island of Ear- 
badoes, and writes of them as known to all the inhabitants. The 
juice causes a sex)aration of the muscular fibres. Nay, the very 
vapour of the tree serves this purt)ose ; hence many people suspend 
the joints of meat, fowls, &c., in the upper part of the tree, in order 
to prepare them for the table. It is not known whether the power 
of hastening the decay of meat be attributable to the animal matter 
or fibrine contained in the juice of the Pa paw. The resemblance 
between the juice of the l\apaw-trec and animal matter is so close, 
that one would be tempted to suspect some imposition, were not 
the evidence that it is really the juice of the tree (piite unquestion- 
able. 

The tree grows very quickly, and bears fruit in three years from 
first putting down the seed. The fruit itself is pleasant to the taste, 
and is much relished in this country both by natives and Europeans. 
In order to render meat tender, either flesh or fowl, the simplest 
operation is to hang the flesh under the tree for two or three hours, 
which is quite sufficient. I have rej)eatedly tried it, and can testify 
to the true result. Another way is to wraj) the meat in the leaves 
and then to roast it. In a tropical climate like India, where meat 
requires to be cooked quickly, in order to provide against rai)id de- 
composition (on which account it is often found very tough), there 
should be one of these trees in every garden. 

Wight mentions (///. ii. 3G) that the farmers in the isle of Ear- 
badoes mix the milky juice with Avater, and give to horses in order 
(to use their expression) ‘‘ to break dowui the blood and this is a 
remarkable fact, that the effects of this dissolving power in the fruit 
is not confined to muscular fibre, but acts on the circulating blood. 
The negroes in the West Indies employ the leaves to wash linen 
instead of soap. The natives in India both pickle and preserve the 
fruit for their curries. It is very pidatable even raw. — lliimholdt. 
Don. Wight. Linillvy, Pers. Ohs‘. 
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(144) Carissa carandas (Lum.) K 0. Apocynace.t:. 

Keelay, Mal. Kalapa, Tam. Kurumcliee, Beno. Kuriiiula, Hind. Wakay, 
Tel. 

Description. — Shrub ; leaves opposite, ovate, iiiucronate, 
nearly sessile, shining ; calyx 5-toothe(l ; corymbs terminal 
and axillary, luany-lloweivd ; spines always in pairs at the 
divisions of the branches, and at every otlier ])air of leaves, 
strong and sharp, 2-forked ; flowers pure white ; berry black 
when ripe. IZ Nearly all the year. — A'oai. Co?\ i. t 77. — 
Wight Icon. t. 426. Common everywhere. 

Economic Uses. — This thorny shrub is very good for fences, the 
number and strength of the thorns rendering it impassable. I'lie 
berries scarcely ripe are employed to make tarts, } reserves, and 
pickles. They are universally eaten by the natives, and are ])leasant- 
tasted. The shrub is found in jungles and uncultivated places. — 
Roxh. 

Another species, the C. diffusa, a thorny shrub, bears a small 
black edible fruit. Native combs are made from the wood, which is 
also used in fences. Tlie wood of a very old tree turns (piite Idack, 
and acquires a strong fragrance. It is considered a valuable 
medicine, and is sold at a high ])rice under the name of Ajar in the 
North- AUest Provinces. — roiceWs Pimj. Prod. 

(145) Carthamus tinctorius (Linn.) N. 0. Asterace^e. 

Bastard Saffron, or Safflower, Enq. Seiidoorkuiii, Tam. Koosuiii, Hind. Koo- 
sumba, Tel. Kajeerah, Beno. 

Description. — Annual, 1-2 feet; stem erect, cylindrical, 
branching near the summit; leaves oval, sessile, mucli acumi- 
nated, somewhat spiny ; heads of flowers enclosed in a roundish 
spiny involucre : flowers large, deep orange. Ft. Nov. — Dec. 
— Boxh. FI. Ind. hi. 409. Peninsula (cultivated). 

Economic Uses. — The dried flowers, wliich are very like Saffron 
in appearance, have been employed to adulterate that drug, ddiey 
contain a colouring princi])le called Carthandte, used by dyers, and 
constituting the basis of rouge. The flowers are used by the Chinese 
to give rose, scarlet, purple, and violet colours to their silks. They 
are thrown into an infusion of alkali and left to macerate. The 
colours are afterwards drawn out by the addition of lemon-juice in 
various proportions, or of any other vegetable acid. Die flowers are 
imported to England from many i)arts of Europe, and from Egypt, 
for dyeing and painting. They are also used in cakes and toys ; but 
if used too much tliey have purgative qualities. I^oultry fatten on 
the seeds. An oil of a light-yellow colour is procured from the sc'eds. 
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It is used for lamps and for culinary purposes. The seeds contain 
about 28 per cent of oil. The dried florets yield a beautiful colour- 
ing matter which attaches itself without a mordant. It is chiefly 
used for colouring cotton, and produces various shades of pink, rose, 
crimson, scarlet, Ac. In Bangalore silk is dyed with it, but the dye 
is fugitive, and will not bear ^vashing. An alkaline extract preci- 
pitated by an acid will give a fine rose-colour to silks or cotton. The 
flower is gathered and rubbed down into j)owder, and sold in this 
state. Wh(m used for dyeing it is i)ut into a cloth, and washed in 
cold water for a long time, to remove a yellow colouring matter. It 
is then boiled, and yields the pink dyeing licjuid. The Chinese 
Safflower is considered superior to the Indian one. In Assam, 
Dacca, and Eajpootana, it is cultivated for exj)ortation. About 300 
tons are annually shipped from Calcutta, valued in England from £6 
to £7f 10s. per cwt. That from Bombay is least esteemed. The 
mode of collecting the flowers and preparing the dye, as practised in 
Europe, wdiere the plant is much cultivated, is as follows : The 
moment the florets which form the compound flowers begin to open, 
they are gathered in succession without waiting for the whole to 
expand, since, when allowed to remain till fully blown, the beauty 
of the colour is very much faded. As the flowers are collected they 
are dried in the shade. This work must be carefully performed ; for 
if gathered in wet weather, or badly dried, the colour will be much 
deteriorated. These flowers contain two kinds of colouring matter 
— the one yellow, which is soluble in water ; the other red, which 
being of a resinous nature, is insoluble in water, but soluble in alka- 
line carbonates. The first is never converted to any use, as it dyes 
only dull shades of colour ; the other is a beautiful rose-red, capable 
of dyeing every shade, from the i)alest rose to a cherry-red. It is 
therefore requisite, before those flowers can be made available, to 
sej)arate the valueless from the valuable colour ; and since the former 
only is soluble in water, this operation is matter of little difhculty. 

The flowers are tied in a sack and laid in a trough, through which 
a slender stream of water is constantly flowing ; while, still further 
to jwoinote the solution of the yellow colouring matter, a man in the 
trough treads the sack, and subjects every part to the action of the 
water. When this flows without receiving any yellow tinge in its 
passage, the wjishing is discontinued, and the Salllower, if not 
w^anted for immediate use, is made into cakes, which are known in 
commerce under the name of Stripped Safflower. It is principally 
used for dyeing silk, producing poppy-red, bright orange, cherry, 
rose, or flesh colour, according to the alterative employed in com- 
bination. These are alum, potash, tartaric acid, or sulphuric acid. 
The fixed oil which the plant yields is used by the native practi- 
tioners in rheumatic and paralytic complaints. The seeds are reck- 
oned laxative, and have been employed in dropsy, and the dried 
flowers in Jamaica are given in jaundice. — Vegetable JSubstanceif, 
Jury Eept. Simmonds. 
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(146) Caxyota ureas (Linn.) N. 0. Palmace-e. 

Bastard Sago, Enq. Coonda-panna, Tam. Erhiipana, Schunda-iiana, Mal. 
Teeroogoo, TiiL. 

Description. — Trunk erect, 50-G0 feet, slightly marked with 
the cicatrices of the fallen leaves ; leaves pinnate ; leaflets 
sub-alternate, sessile, obliquely pramiorse, jagged with sharp 
points; spathe many-leaved ; S])adix jieiidulons, G-16 feet long ; 
branches covered with innumerable sessile flowers, rcgulaily 
disposed in threes, one male on each side, and a single female 
between them ; male calyx 3 -leaved ; petals 8, larger than the 
calyx, greenish outside ; female flowers on tlie same spadix, 
witli the calyx and corolla as in the male ; berry roundish, 
1 -celled, size of a nutmeg, covered with thin 3 ’ellow bark ; nut 
solitary. lY. Dec. — March. — liarb. FI. Ind. iii. C25. — FJieede, 
i. t. 11 . IMalabar. Coromandel. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — S ugar and toddy-wine are both prepared from 
this palm, which is cultivated by the natives for those uses. It 
may be seen in its wild state in the jungles on the IMalabar coast. 
Sago is pre])ared from the pith. The natives value it much from 
its yielding such a quantity of sa]). The best tree will yield 100 
pints of sap in twenty-four hours. This sago is made into bread, and 
boiled as a thick gruel. The seeds are used by Mahonuidans as 
beads. A fibre is prepared from this palm used for fishing-lines and 
bow-strings, which is the Indian gut of the English market. It is 
strong and durable, and will resist for a long lime the action of 
water, but is liable to snap if suddenly lient or knotted. In Ceylon 
the s])lit trunks are used as rafters, and are found very liard and 
durable. The fibre of tlie leaf-stalks is made into ro]>es in that 
country, and used for tying wild elejdiants. The woolly substance 
found at the liottoin of the leaves is enqdoyed occasionally for caulk- 
ing ships. According to Ihichanan, the trunks of this iialni are the 
favourite food of elephants. The fruit, which is about the size of a 
plum, has a thin yellow rind, very acrid, and if aj)i)lied to the 
tongue wdll produce a burning sensation, hence the specific name of 
the plant. — Ainslie. Jury RejK Jloyle. 

(147) Casearia canziala (TF^ZZ.) Eh 0. Samydacej!:. 

Anavinga, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves alternate, bifarious, ovate- 
oblong, serrulate, downy beneath, on short petioles ; sepals 5, 
villous ; corolla none ; peduncles short, axillary, 1-flowered, 
surrounded at their base with villous involucres; flowers small. 
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crowded into globular heads, pale green. FI. March. — Roxb. 

FI. Ind. ii. 420. — C. ovata, Ruxh. Goalpara. Banks of the 

Hoogly. 

Medical Uses. — This tree is very hitter in all its parts ; the leaves 
are used in medicated baths, and the pulp of the fruit is very 
diuretic. — {Linfllry.) The C. cscnlcuta (Uoxh.), a native of the Circar 
mountains, has hitter ])iirgative roots, much used by the moun- 
taineers. The natives eat the leaves. — Roxb. 

(148) Cassia absus {Lhui.) JSh 0. Leguminos.e. 

DESCJiliTlON. — Biennial, all over claniiny except the leaves ; 
branches difriise ; leaves long-petioled ; leallets 2-pairs, ohovate, 
obtuse, glabrous or slightly hairy on the under side ; lower 
flowers axillary, solitary, u])per ones forming a short raceme ; 
pedicels short, with a brae tea at their base, and minute brac- 
teoles about the middle ; stamens 5, all fertile ; legume nearly 
straight, obliquely pointed, much comi)ressed, sprinkled with 
rigid hairs, few-seeded ; flowers small, yellow. FI. All the 
year. — W. cfc A. Prod. i. 291. — Senna absus, Roxb. FI. Ind. 
ii. 340. Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A native of Ugypt as -well as of India. The 
seeds are very bitter, somewhat aromatic, and mucilaginous. They 
are regarded in Egyi^t as the best of remedies for o]»litlialmia. — 
{Lindley.) The seeds are small, black, and Hat, with a ju’ujection at 
one end. An extract is made from them used to ]'urify the blood. 
They are also em])loyed in mucous disorders . — [Puwcirr Pin>j. I ‘ml.) 
The mode of administering the seeds in cases of juirulent o]»lithalmia 
is to reduce them to a fine ])owder, and introduce a small ])orlion, a 
grain or more, beneath the eyelids. It is considered a dangerous 
application in catarihal oidithalmia, as its a])plication causes great 
pain. — Pkarm. of India. 

(149) Cassia alata {Linn.) Do. 

RinjpN'orm SliruL, Eno. Diidoo Miinlnii, Benc. Volcytic' ALrliatia, Hind. Wuu- 
dukolli, Seeinee Agliatie, Tam. Seeina-avisuc, Mettu-tanuira, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 8-12 feet; branches spreading, irreg- 
ularly angled, glabrous ; leaflets 8-14 pairs, obovate-oblong, 
very obtuse, inucronate, glabrous on both sides, or nearly so, 
the lowest pair close to the branch, and at a distance from the 
next pair ; petiole triangular, wdthout glands ; racemes ter- 
minal; legumes long, enlarged on each side with a broad 
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crenulated wiug, about 5 inches long and 1^ broad ; flowers 
large, yellow. FL Sept. — Oct. — W, A. Prod. i. 287. — Wight 
Icon, t 253. — C. bracteata, Linn . — Senna alata, Iioxh. FL Lul. 
i. 349. Travancore. Cultivated in India. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the leaves mixed with lime-juice is 
used as a remedy for ringworm : the fresh leaves simi)ly bruised and 
rubbed upon the parts will sometimes be found to remove the erup- 
tion. Itoxburgh says the Hindoo doctors affirm that the plant is a 
cure in all poisonous bites, besides cutaneous aliections. Tlie jdaiit 
is said to have been introduced from the West Indies. Its large 
yellow flowers give it a striking appearance when in blossom. — 
{AinsJie. Rojch.) The leaves taken internally act as an aperient. 
A tincture of the dried leaves oj^erates in the same manner as senna ; 
and an extract pre])ared from the fresh leaves is a good substitute 
for extract of colocyntli. — Phann. of India, 


(150) Cassia auriculata {Linn.) Ik). 

Averie, Tam. Turwer, IIiXD. Taughedu, Tkl. 

Description. — Shrub; young branches, petioles, and ]>c- 
diiiicles pubescent ; leaflets 8-12 ])airs, with a gland between 
each pair, oval, obtuse or retnse, inucronate, upper side 
glabrous, under slightly pubescent ; racemes axillary, nearly 
as long as the leaves, many-flowered, ap])roximated towards 
the ends of the branches; pedicels compiossed; se})als slightly 
hairy ; legumes comj>ressed, straight ; flowers 3-5 togcdlier, 
bright yellow. FL Oct. — Dec. — W. A' A. Prod. i. 290. — Senna 
auriculata. Road). Flor, Ind, ii. 349. Coiiunun in the l^eii- 


Medical Uses. — Tlic smooth ilattisli .seeds are i»ointed at one 
end, and vary in colour from brown to dull olive. U’hc bark is 
highly astringent, and is emjdoyed in the ])lace of oiik-hark for 
gargles, enemas, &c., and has been found a most efficient suhsiitute. 
Like as in other species, the seeds are a valued local application in 
that form of purulent ophthalmia known as ‘‘ country sore eyes.” — 
Pharm. of India, 

Economic Uses. — A spirituous liquor is prepared in some parts 
of the country by adding the bruised bark to a solution of molasses, 
and allowing the mixture to ferment. The astringent bark is much 
used by the natives for tanning leather, and to dye it of a huff 
colour. Workers in iron employ the root in tcjinpcring iron with 
steel. Tooth-brushes are made from the branches . — A indie. Iioxh, 
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(151) Cassia lanceolata (Forsh.) Bo. 

Indian or Tinnevelly Senna, Eng. Sona-pat, Beng. Soona-Mukhee, Hind, 
Nilaverie, Tam. Nela-ponna, Nela-tunghadoo, Tel. 

Description. — Annual ; stein erect, smooth ; leaves narrow, 
equally pinnated ; leaflets 4-8 pairs, lanceolate, nearly sessile, 
slightly mucronate, smooth above, rather downy beneath ; 
petioles without glands ; racemes axillary and terminal, erect, 
stalks longer than the leaves ; petals bright yellow ; legumes 
pendulous, oblong, membranous, about 1^ inch long, straight, 
tapering abruptly to the base, rounded at the apex, deep 
brown, many-seeded. FI. Oct. — Dec. — Lindl. Flor. Med. 258. 
Royle III. t. 37. — W. & A. Prod. i. 288. — Senna officinalis, 
Roxh. FI. hid. ii. 346. Tinnevelly. Guzerat. 

Medical Uses. — Of this plant, Graham states that it is indigenous 
in Guzerat, and that b}'- experiments made upon the leaves they 
were found to he C(iually efficacious with the best Egyptian or 
Italian Senna. They are far superior to the Senna brought to 
Bombay from Mocha, and may be obtained in any quantity. Lind- 
ley says the dritnl leaves form the finest Senna of commerce. Fine 
samples of the Tinnevelly Senna were sent to the Madras Exhibi- 
tion, upon wliich tlie jurov*^ reported very favourably. It is satis- 
factory to remark that Senna grown in the southern provinces of 
the Presidency is highly esteemed in Britain, and preferred by 
many to all other sorts, as being both cheaiuT and puivr. As a 
purgative medicim*. Senna is particularly valuable, if free from 
adulteration. Unfortunately leaves of other ])lants, even poisonous 
ones, arc fretpiently mixed with the Senna-leaves, which is the cause 
of g7’i])ing after being taken ; this is not the case wlien ])ure Senna- 
leaves are employed, esj)ecially if the infusion I)e made with cold 
water. The concentratetl infusion of Senna is pre])arod by druggists 
l)y ])ouriiig (add water on the leaves and letting it stand for 24 
liours, carefully exiduding the air. Senna contains a volatile oil 
and a principle called cathartine. Senna-leaves are worth from 10 
to 15 ru 2 )ecs the cwt. at Bombay. — Lindlcy. Shnnionds, 

(152) Cassia occidentalis {Linn.) Bo. 

Payaverei, Tam. Payavera, Mal. Cavsliaiula, Tel. 

Description. — Annual; erect, branches glabrous; leaflets 
3-0 pairs, without glands between them, ovate-lanceolate, veiy 
acute, glabrous on both sides; petiole with a large sessile gland 
near its tumid base ; flowers longisli-pedicelled, iqiper ones 
forming a terminal raceme, lower ones 3-5 together, on a very 
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short axillary peduncle ; legumes long when ripe, when dried 
surrounded with a tumid border nearly cyliiidric(d ; llowers 
yellow. JF7. All the year. — IT. tC A. ProiL i. 290. — Senna 
occidentalis, Eoxh. FI. Ind. ii. 343. Coininon cverywliere. 

Medical Uses. — This is ver^^ nearly allied to C. sophem ; llio 
best distinction is the j^osition of the seeds. It is a native of both 
Indies, and is found in this country evoryAvhere among rubbish. 
The leaves, which are 2 >ui‘gative, have a very unpleasant odour. In 
the West Indies the root is considered diui’ctic, and the leaves 
taken internally and a2)plied externally, are given in cases of itch 
and other cutaneous diseas(‘,s both to men and animals. The iiegroes 
apply the leaves smeared with ‘grease to slight sores, as a piaster. 
The root is said by Martins to be beneficial in obstructions of the 
stomach, and in incipient dro 2 )S 3 L — TF/^7//. Liudlvij. 

(153) Cassia sophera {Linn.) Do. 

Ponaverie, Tam. Pydee-taiigliadu, Tkl. Ponnaiu-tagliera, Mal. Kiilkasliinda, 
Beng. 

Description. — Annual ; erect, branched, glabrous ; leaflets 
6-12 pairs, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acute, with a single 
gland near the base of the petiole; racemes terminal or axillary, 
few-flowered ; u];)per petal retuse ; legumes long, linear, turgid ; 
when immature and dried, coinprcssed, glabrous, many-seeded ; 
suture keeled; seeds horizontal with cellular partitions; flowers 
middle-sized, yellow. FI. Nov. — Feb. — W. d: A. Prod. i. 287. 

— Senna sophera, Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 347. — llhccdcj ii. t. 52. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — The smell of this jdant is heavy and disagree- 
able. The bark, when combiiKul in tlie form of infusion, is given 
in diabetes, and tlie powdered seeds mixtid with lioney in tlie saiue. 
The bruised leaves and bark of the root, i)Owdered and mixed with 
honey, are applied externally in ringworm and ‘ulcers. Wight 
remarks, that “ the legumes, when unripe and dried, appear quite 
flat, but wdien ripe and fresh arc turgid and almost cylindrical; from 
not attending to which, this species lias been sjilit into many.” — 
Ainslie. Wight 


(154) Cassia tora {Linn.) Do. 

Tagara, Mal. Tageray, Tagasliay, Tam. Taiitipii, Tel. Cliakoonda, Beno. 

Description. — ^Annual, with spreading branches ; leaflets 3- 
pairs, with a gland between the 1-2 lower pairs, but without any 
between the uppermost, cuneatc-obovate, obtuse, glabrous or 
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pubescent on the under side ; flowers on long pedicels, upper 
ones forming a short terminal raceme, lower ones 1-2 together 
on a short axillary peduncle ; upper petals ohcordate ; legumes 
very long, sharp-j^ointcd, 4-sided, niany-sceded, each suture 
two-grooved; flowers small, yellow. FI. Oct. — Jan. — W. & A, 
Prod. i. 290. — Senna tora, Boxh. FI. hid. ii. 340, var. h. — C. 
tagera, Lam. (not Linn.) — Senna toroides, Iloxb. — liheede Mai. 
ii. t. 53. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves, which are mucilaginous and have a 
disagreeable odour, are given in decoction as a])erients to children 
who sutler from fever while teething. Pried in castor-oil they are 
applied to idcers : the seeds ground and mixed with buttermilk are 
used to allay irritation in itchy crii 2 )tions. The root ruhhed with 
lime-juice is a good remedy for ringworm. The leaves are often em- 
ployed for making warm 2 >oultices to hasten the suppuration of boils. 
The seeds are used in preparing a blue dye, generall}^ tixed with lime- 
water. The leaves rubbed are ai> 2 )lied to j^arts stung by bees. — 
(Rheedc. A warm remedy in gout, sciatica, and pains in 

the joints. The leaves are used to adulterate Senna, Imt are known 
by their wedge - sha 2 )ed and ciliated margins. — PoicdVs Puvj. 
Prod. 


(155) Cassyta filiformis {Linn.) N. 0. Cassytiiace.e. 

Cottan, Tam. Kotau, Duk. Acatsja-bulli, Mal. Akasli-bullec, Beno. Pau- 
iieli-tiga, Tel. 

DescPwIPTION. — Parasitic leafless jilant ; sjiikes lateral, as- 
cending ; calyx 3 -leaved ; segments very small, round ; petals 
3, larger than the calyx ; flowers small, white, rather remote ; 
bracteas 3-fold, embracing the fructification ; fruit a drujie 
with a 1-seeded nut, round. FI. Nov. — Dec. — Boxh. FI. Ind. 
ii. 314. — Calodium Cochin-Chincse, Lour. — Rlicede, vii. t. 44. 
Peninsula. Bengal. Cochin. 

Medical Uses. — This leafless thread-like parasite is found twist- 
ing round the branches of trees in most parts of the Peninsula. It 
is put as a seasoning into buttermilk, and much used for this pur- 
pose by the Brahmins in Southern India. The whole jdant pulver- 
ised and mixed with dry ginger and butter is used in the cleaning of 
inveterate ulcers. Mixed with giiigel^^-oil it is employed in strength- 
ening the roots of the hair. The juice of the plant mixed with 
sugar is occasionally applied to inflamed eyes. — Rltcedc. 
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(156) Castanospermum Australe (Gann.) N. 0. LEGUMiNoSi®. 

Moreton Bay Chestnut, Enq. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet ; leaves unequally pinnated, 
leaflets elliptieal, ovate, acuniinatc, entire, smooth ; flowers 
bright saffron-yellow, racemose ; pods large, solitary, and pen- 
dulous, produced by 2 -years-old wood, obtuse, rather infl.ated, 
containing 8-5 chestnut-like seeds. FI. March — April. — 
Hook. Bot. Misc. i. t. 51, 52. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This elegant tree was first discovered in the 
forests near ^loreton Bay, ?n Australia, and was introduced into 
India about thirt}’' years ago. It grows ra])idly from seed, and in 
its native woods attains a height of 100 feet. TJie sliade afforded 
by the foliage is said to excel tliat of most Australian tr(‘X*s. Tlic 
seeds are edible ; when roasted they have the flavour of the S]>anish 
chestnut, and travellers assert tliat Europeans wlio have subsisted 
on them have experienced no other nnideasant effect than a sliglit 
pain in the bowels, and tliat only wdien tlie seeds arc eaten raw. 
They are, however, hard, astring(*nt, and not better than acorns. 
The wood is used for staves for casks. There are several largo trees 
in the Lalbagh at Bangalore. — Uook. Bot. Cl&jhorn in Journ. 

Agrl. llort, hoc. x. 116. 

(157) Casuarina muricata (Ilo.ch.) Is^. 0. Casuarin.\ce.e. 

Casuarina, Tinian Pine, Eng. Chowk-nianim, Tam. Serva-Chettoo, Tkl. 

Description. — Tree, GO feet high ; trunk straight, as in firs 
and pines ; bark smooth, brown ; branches scattered ; leaves 
verticelled, slightly furrowed, jointed, joints ending in a cup, 
in which the next joint sits; stipules annular; male aments 
cylindric, terminating the leaves ; scales 6 to 8 in a verticel, 
united at the base, pointed and woolly ; flowers, as many as 
divisions in the verticel ; corolla 2 opposite, boat-shaped, 
ciliate scales ; filaments single ; anthers 2-lobed. Female 
flowers on a different tree ; aments oval, short, peduncled ; 
scales 6 to 8 in a verticel, with a single flower between each ; 
corolla none; germs oblong; style dividing into two long, 
recurved, garnet-coloured portions ; stigmas simple ; strobiles 
oval, size of a nutmeg, armed with the sharp points of the 
2-valved capsule; seeds small, with a large, wedge-shaped, 
membranaceous wing. FI. Marcli — May. — C. litorea, Humph. 
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Amh. iii. t 57. — C. litoralis, Salish, Lam. 111. t. 746. — Koxh. 
FI. Ind. iii. 519. 

Economic Uses. — Native of tlie sand-hills, on the sea-side, in the 
province of Chittagong ; and from thence sent by Dr Unchanan to 
llio Botanic Garden, Calcutta, whenc(i in the course of thirty years, 
from se(‘.d, it has been introduced all over Stmthern India, aiul gi'ows 
well, with trunks feet in circumference 4 feet above ground. 
The timber, according to Wight, is, witliout exception, the strongest 
wood knowm for b(*.aring cross strains. Its weight is a serious obj (ac- 
tion to its use for many })urpos(*s. A brown dye has b(ieii extracteil 
from the bark by M. Jules Lepine of Pondicherry. — {Jury. Rrp. 
Mdd. Exliih.) It re(|uires a light sandy soil. Its timber is the 
beefwood of commerce. Its groAvth resembles that of the larch fir. 
The ripe cones should be gathered before they o})cn, and should be 
jJaced ill a chatty in a dry jJace. After a few days the seed will 
be shed, and should be sown as soon as jiossible. The young 
]>lants, when 5 or 6 inches high, should be planted out in beds 9 
inches apart ; and when 2 or 3 fed high, which they ought to 
be in less than six months from the time of sowing, may be trans- 
planted where re(pnred . — {Bosfs Rejfort to Rinid). Gnvi. 1863.) This 
tr(;e grows e.(pially well near the coast, on the Mysore plateau, 3000 
feet above the sea, and on the Neilghenles at GOOO feet, and may bo 
propagated from seed to any cxtcoit. It grows rapidly, and, not 
casting much shade, would not injure crops growing near it. It is 
much grown for firc'wood, but is well adapted for raft(*rs and build- 
ing pur])oses. It forms very pretty avenues, especially in narrow 
roads. 

(158) Cathartocarpus fistula (A r.s*.) X. O. Leguminos.e. 

PiKtlirij^-pipo tree, Kn(J. Koaunay, T\m. Choouiuiy, Mal. Urln, Ti:l. Amul- 
t:is, Hind. Soiialuo, liENo. 

Desckiptton. — Tree, middling size, witli nsnally smooth 
bark; leallets about 5 pairs, broadly ovate, obtuse or ret use, 
ghibrous : petioles without glands ; racemes terminal, long, 
lax, drooping ; ilowers on long pedicels ; legumes cylindric, 
pcmdulous, glabrous, smooth, dark brown, nearly 2 feet in 
length : cells numei'ous, each containing 1 smooth, oval, shin- 
ing seed, immersed in black pnlj) ; flowers bright yellow, fra- 
grant. FI. May — June. — W. J' A. Prod. i. 28-5. — Cassia 
fistula, Linn. — Ito.ih. FI. Ind. ii. 333. Peninsula. 

Medk'al Uses. — The mucihigimnis pulp which surrounds the 
seeds is cunsidered a valuable Lixativt*. It consists chicliy of sugar 
and gum. It enters into the com]H>sitiou of confection (»f senna. 
The pulp of Cassia is employed ehietly in the essence of cotlee. It 
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is gently aperient, and recommended to persons of dyspeptic habits. 
The flowers, which are fragrant, are given in decoction in certain 
stomachic affections, and the roi)ts are said to be an excidlent febri- 
fuge. The bark and leaves rubbed u}) and mixed with oil ai*c ap- 
plied to pustules. Dr Irvine states that he found the root act as a 
strong purgative. — Ainslie. Irvines Top. of AJ nicer. 

Economic Uses. — Tiic bark is used for tanning, but not ])eing 
very astringent is of no great value. Tlic wood is close-grained, 
and when of large size is siillicient for the s2)ars of native craft and 
other similar uses. — (AiJislie.) The O. Jh>.rbnnfhii, a beautiful tree, 
resembling the wee]>ing-ash, and found on the Uingie hills, is of 
rare occurrence in tlie wild state. Its timber is hard, and hand- 
somely marked. — Ro.rh. 


(159) Caturus spicifloms (Linn.) X. O. EupnoRniACE.E. 

Watta-tali, Mal. 

Desckiptiox. — Shrub ; leaves long-petioled, cordate, serrate; 
flowers axillary, spiked, pendulous, longer than the leaves ; 
calyx 3‘Cleft ; styles 3 ; ca})sule tricoccous. — Roxh. FI. hid. 
iii. 7G0. — Acalypha liispida, Barm. Travancorc. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves, l)eaten up with green tobacco-leaf 
and infusion of rice, are usefully administered to inveterate ulcers. — 
(Rlieede.) The flowers are s])oken of as a specific in diarrluca, eitluT 
taken in decoction or conserve. — Lindleij. 

(ICO) Cedrela toona {Roxh.) X. 0. Cei)kelace.'E. 

Tudian Maliogany, Wliite Cedar, Eng. Toon-iuaruiii, Tam. Tooiia, Hind. 
Toon, Bknq. 

Description. — Tree, GO feet; leaves abruptly pinnate; 
leaflets 6-12 pairs, ovatc-lanceolate, acuminated, slightly undu- 
lated on the margins, quite entire or slightly and distinctly 
toothed, glabrous; calyx small, 5-clcft; petals 5, ciliated; 
panicles drooping, terminal ; capsule oblong, 5-celled ; de- 
hiscent ; flowers small, white, fragrant. FI. May — Juno. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 12A—Roxb. FI. Ind. i. (jZo.—Corom. iii. 
t. 238. — Wight Icon. t. 161. reninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The hark is powerfully astringent, and has been 
found a good remedy in remittent and intermittent flwers, diarrhma, 
and dysentery, and, though not bitter, is a fair substitute for Peru- 
vian bark, particularly when united with powdered Bonduc nut. 
Powdered and applied externally it Las been beneficially used in 
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the treatment of ulcers. Kumphius states that an infusion of this 
hark in comhination with tin* root of tlie Avnnm calamus (Vussam- 
boo) is given in Java in IVvits and other (ajinjJaints. Forster con- 
sidered it especially useful in hilioiis fevers and inveterate diarrhoea 
arising from atony of the. muscular li]»re.— 

Economic Fsks. — J'lie wood of this tree is very like mahogany, 
hut light(*r, and not so <‘lose in the grain. It is iniicli used fur fur- 
niture and various other jmrposes. Jt is usually found in dry de- 
ciduous forests u]» to 1000 feet elevation. It is called and 

in the Salem distriet, Kfd K)Uin<ji on tljc ^'eilglierry sloj>es, 
and t^audarn VLUihu in Tiiinevelly. Jt is often u.S(.‘d as an avenue 
tree, es}>ecially in the Salem di.'^trict, as it grows readily from seed. 
Ill Assam excelk'iit hc>ats are matle from it. ACes von E.sen])cck 
analysed the hark, which indicated the existence of a resinous 
astringent matter, a brown astringent gum, and a gummy brown 
extractive matter rescuiihling uhiiine. The flowers are used in 
Mysore for dyeing cotton a beautiful red. — (Rnjch. Redd. FL Sf/li'. 
t. 10.) T1j(5 wood is dense, red, hard, close-grained, ca])al)lc of high 

polisli, not subjected to worms, nor liable to warp, and durable. — 

PowdCs Pauj. Prod, 


(IGl) Celastrus paniculata (TF/Zh?.) X. 0. Celastrace.i:. 

StafT-tree, Exc;. Valuluvy, Tam. Bavuni^ie, Tel. Malkungancc, Hind. 

DESCKirTiON. — Climbing shrub, unarmed ; young shoots and 
flower-bearing branches pendulous ; leaves alternate, broadly 
oval, or ovate, or obovate, usually witli a sudden short acu- 
mination, slightly serrated, glabrous ; racemes terminal, com- 
pound or supra-decompound, elongated, mnch longer than the 
uppermost leaves ; petals 5 ; calyx 5-partitc ; lobes rounded, 
ciliated ; capsule globose, 3-cellod, 3-6 seeded ; seeds with a 
complete ariilus ; flowers small, greenish. PL ]\ larch — May. — 
W. tfe A. Prod. i. 158. — Wv/ht Icon. t. 150. — Roxh. FL Ind. i. 

G21. — C. nutans, lloxb. FL Ind. i. 623. Xcilgherries. Hilly 

parts of the Coiicans. Dheyra Hlioon. 

Medical ITses. — The seeds yield an empyroumatic oil (Oleum 
nigrum) used in lamps. It is said to he of a stimulant nature, and 
is used medicinally, liaving heen found a successful remedy in heri- 
hori. The seetls, owing to a resimnis principle, have a very hot and 
hiting taste. Hoyle says the oil is a stimulant and useful medicine. 
It is of a deep scarlet colour. It is administered in doses of a few 
drops daily in emulsion. — {Roylc. Makohnson.) The oil is princi- 
pally used for horses ; also for rheumatism and paralysis. It acts 
as a powerful diaphoretic and tonic. The oil is made by putting the 
seeds with benzoin, cloves, nutmegs, and mace into a perforated 
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earthen pot, and then obtaining by distillation into another pot below 
a black empyreumatic oil. — PowelVs PuuJ. Prod, 

(1G2) Celsia Coromandeliana (Vahl) N. 0. ScROPHULARiACEiE. 

Kuksliima, Benq. 

Description. — Herbaceous, pubescent, viscid ; radical leaves 
lyrate, upper ones oblong-ovate or orbiculate, toothed ; sepals 
5, ovate or oblong, entire or serrated ; racemes sub-panicled, 
peduncles longer than the calyx ; flowers largish, yellow ; fila- 
ments bearded with purple hairs. FI. Dec. — Jan. — Vahl. 
Synth, iii. 79. — Dec. Prod. y. 240. — Pooch. FI. hid. iii. 100. — 

Hoolz. Jour. Bot. i. t. 129. Waste places in the Deccan. 

Banks of rivers and still waters. 

Medical Uses. — Often found as a common weed in gardens. The 
inspissated juice of the leaves has been prescribed in cases of acute 
and chronic dysentery with considerable success. Its action appears 
to be that of a sedative and astringent. — {Pliarm. of India.) A 
species of this order possessing medicinal ])r()p(irties is the Pkrorrldza 
karroo (Poyle Hind. t. 71). Its root is very bitter, and is employed 
by the natives. J)r Irvine {Mat. Med. Paina, 38) assigns Kootkl as 
its Hindustani name, and mentions its use as a tonic. 

(163) Celtis orientalis (Linn.) N. 0. llLMACEiE. 

Indian Nettle-tree, Enq. Mallam-toddali, Mal. Cliakan TiibiiiiDa, Beno. 

Description. — Small tree, 15 feet; leaves alternate, bifarious, 
short-petioled, ovate-cordate, acuminated, minutely serrated, 
scabrous above, villous underneath; flowers axillary, aggregated 
on short 2-cleft diverging peduncles ; calyx 5-parted ; male and 
female flowers generally on a separate tree ; drupe small, suc- 
culent, black when ripe, nut wrinkled, 1-celled, 1-seeded ; 
flowers very small, green. FI. Nearly all the year. — Wight 
Icon. t. 602. — lioxh. FI. Ind. ii. 65. — lihcede, iv. t. 40. Coro- 

mandel. Bengal. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — Tliis tree is common in most parts of India, and 
is in blossom the greater part of the year. It yields a gum resem- 
bling that of the cherry-tree. The inner bark, consisting of numerous 
reticulated fibres, forms a kind of natural clotli used by (certain 
tribes in Assam. The leaves are us(id for polishing horns. — lloyldti 
Fibrous Plants of India, 313. Rnxh. 
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(164) Cerbera odollam {Gccrtn.) N. O. Apocynace^:. 

Odallam, Mal. Caat-aralie, Tam. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet ; leaves alternate, lanceolate, ap- 
proximate, shining ; calyx 5-cleft, segments revoliite ; corymbs 
terminal; segments of corolla sub-falcate; stigma large and 
conical, 2-cleft at the apex, resting on a saucer- shaped rece})- 
tacle, the circumference fluted with 10 grooves ; flowers large, 
white, fragrant ; fruit a drupe as large as a mango. FI. Nearly 
all the year. — Roxb, FI. Lid. i. 692. — Wight Icon. ii. t. 441. — C. 
manghas, Sims. Bot. Mag. 43, t. 1844 (not Linn.) — Jihecdc, i. t. 
39. Salt swamps in Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — T lie wood is remarkably spongy and white. 
The fleshy drupe is harmless, but the nut is narcotic and even 
poisonous, and the bark is purgative. The trees are very common 
along the banks of the canals in Travancore, and may easily be known 
by their largo green fruits like a mango. The natives in Travancore 
occasionally employ the fruit to kill dogs. To effect this it is first 
toasted and then covered with sugar or any sweet substance. The 
result is to loosen and destroy all the teeth, wdiich arc said to fall out 
after chewing the fleshy part of the drupe. In Java the leaves are 
used as a substitute for senna. — Ainslle, Llndley, Beng. Disp, 

(165) Ohavica betle {Mig.) N. 0. PiPERACEiE. 

Betle-leaf Pepper, Exg. Vetta, Mal. Vettilee, Tam. Pan, Benq. Tainala- 
pakoo, Tel. 

Description. — Shrubby, scandent, rooting, branches striated ; 
leaves membranaceous, or the adult ones coriaceous, shining 
above, glabrous on both sides ; the inferior ones ovate, broadly 
cordate, eq^ual-sided ; slightly unequally cordate, or rounded at 
the base, 5-6-iierved ; catkins peduncled ; male ones long, 
slender, patulous or deflexed ; female deflexed, shorter, long- 
peduncled. — Wight Icon. t. 1926. — Piper betle, Linn, — Roxh. 
FI, Ind. i. 158. — Rhecdc, vii. t. 15. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — Tlio leaves in conjunction with lime are masti 
cated by all classes of natives, and for this i)urpose the plant is ex 
tensively cultivated. The juice of the leaves is regarded as a valuable 
stomachic. In catarrhal and pulmonary affection, especially of chil- 
dren, the leaves wanned and smeared with oil arc applied in layers 
over the chest. They thus afford groat relief to coughs and difficulty 
of breathing. A similar application has afforded marked relief in 

9 
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congestion and other affections of the liver. The leaves simply 
warmed and applied in layers to the breasts will arrest the secretion 
of milk. They are similarly employed as a resolvent to glandular 
swellings. — (P/ian?i. of India.) Dr Elliott of Colombo has observed 
several cases of cancer, which, from its peculiar characteristics, he has 
designated the Betlc-chewer’s cancer. 

Economic Uses. — The leaf is chewed by the natives mixed with 
chunam and the nut of the Areca palm. It has been found wild in 
the island of Java, which is probably its native country. Marco Polo 
writes: “The natives of India in general are addicted to the custom of 
having continually in their mouths the leaf called ‘ tem-bul ; * which 
they do partly from habit, and partly from the gratification it affords. 
Upon chewing it they spit ort the saliva which it occasions. Persons 
of rank have the leaf prepared with camphor and other aromatic 
drugs, and also with a mixture of quicklime. I have been told that 
it is conducive to health. It is capable, however, of producing in- 
toxicating effects, like some other species of Pepper, and should be 
used in moderation.” In Travancoro it is extensively cultivated, 
but only sufficient for homo consumption. It is planted in rows, 
Te(|uires a moist situation and a rather rich soil. The leaves should 
not be plucked indiscriminately at all seasons, as this is apt to destroy 
the plant. — Lindley. AinsUe. 

(166) Chavica Roxhurghii {Miq.) Do. 

Lonp: Pepper, Eng. Tipilie, Tam. Pipiiloo, Tel. Pipel, Peepla-mool, Hind. . 
Culta Terpaii, Mal. Pi pool, Benq. 

Description. — Stem somewhat shrubby, the sterile ones 
decumbent, the lloriferous ones ascending, dichotomously 
branched, at first slightly downy, afterwards glabrous ; inferior 
leaves long-petioled, ovate, roundish, broadly cordate, acute or 
obtuse, 7-nerved ; upper ones short-petioled ; top ones sessile, 
embracing the stems, oblong, unequally cordate, 5- nerved, all 
thick, membranaceous ; petioles and nerves beneath, especially 
near the base, finely downy, afterwards glabrous ; male catkins 
filiform, cylindrical, with the peduncle as long as the leaves ; 
female ones thicker, less than half that length, about the length 
of the peduncle. — Wight Icon. t. 1928. — Piper longum, Linn. 

— Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 154. — Rhecde, vii. t. 14. Banks of 

watercourses. Circar mountains. South Concans. Bengal. 

Mp:dical Uses. — This plant is extensively cultivated ; the female 
catkins dried form the long Pepper of the shops. “ I have never,” 
says Wight, “ met with it except in gardens, and then only as single 
plants.” It is readily propagated by cuttings. The stems are annual. 
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but the roots live several years ; and when cultivated, usually yield 
three or four crops, after -which they seem to become exhausted, and 
require to be renewed by fresh planting. The berries of this species 
of Pepper are lodged in a pulpy matter like those of P, nigrum. 
They are at first green, becoming red when ripe. Being hotter when 
unripe, they are then gathered and dried in the sun, when they 
change to a dark-grey colour. The spikes are imported entire. The 
taste of the berries is pungent, thougli rather faint. On the Coro- 
mandel coast the natives ]>rescribe the berries in an infusion mixed 
with honey for catarrhal afi'ections. The roots are given by natives in 
palsy, tetanus, and apoplexy. These and the thickest parts of the stem 
are cut into small j)ieces and dried, and much used for medical pur- 
poses. The berries have nearly the same chemical composition and 
properties as the black Pepper, and are said to contain pipeline. — 
{Wight. Aimlie, Liudley.) The root is in great repute among the 
natives. It is called Pecpla-mool in the Taleef-Shercef, where it is 
described as bitter, stomachic, and producing digestion. In Travan- 
core ail infusion of the root is prescribed after parturition, with the 
view of causing expulsion of the placenta. — Pharm. of India. 

(1G7) Chickrassia tabularis (Ad. Juss.) N. 0. CEDREiiACEiE. 

Chittagong wood, Eng. Aglay Mariun, Tam. Chikrassee, Benq. 

Description. — Tree; calyx short, 5-toothed; petals 5, erect; 
leaves abruptly pinnated ; leaflets 5-8 pair, nearly opposite, 
obliquely ovate-oblong, unequal-sided, obtusely acuminated, 
quite entire, more or less conspicuous, hairy in the axils of 
the nerves beneath ; panicles terminal, erect ; capsule ovoid, 
3-celled, 3-valved, dehiscent, septifragal; stamen-tube sub- 
cylindrical, rather shorter than the petals, striated, with 10 
short antheriferous teeth ; seeds numerous, expanding down- 
wards into a wing, and imbricated in a double series across 
the cells ; flowers large, greenish white. FI. April — May. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 123. — III. i. t. 76. — Swietenia chickrassia, 
Roxl. FI. Ind. ii. 399. Chittagong. Dindigul hills. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is one of those known as the Chitta- 
gong wood, and is very close-grained, light-coloured, and elegantly 
veined. It is employed much by cabinetmakers for furniture. The 
bark is powerfully astringent, though not bitter. — Roxh, Jury Rep. 
Mad. Exhih. 


(1G8) Chloroxylon swietenia (Dec.) Do. 

Satin-wood tree, Eng. Moodooda, Vum-maay, Kodawahporsh, Tam. Biilo 
Billuda, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves abruptly pinnate ; leaflets pale- 
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coloured, small, numerous, alternate or nearly opposite, un- 
equal-sided; calyx short, 5 -partite; petals 5, shortly un- 
guiculate ; panicles terminal, branched ; capsule oblong, 3- 
celled, 3-valved, dehiscing from the apex, septifragal ; seeds 
about 4 in each cell, extending upwards into a wing ; flowers 
small, greenish white. FI. March — April. — W. & A. Prod. i. 
123. — Swietenia chloroxylon, Eoxb. Cor. i. t. 64. — FI. Ind. ii. 
400. Circars. Mountainous districts of the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — The wood, which is of a yellow or light-orange 
colour like box, is close-grained. It is durable, and will stand im- 
mersion in water. It is used for naves of wheels in the gun-car- 
riage manufactory at Madras. Though not a tree of large size, planks 
of 12 or 15 inches broad may be obtained from it. It is very suitable 
for picture-frames, and if well varnished will preserve its handsome 
appearance for a long time. Satin-wood takes a fine polish, but is 
apt to split. It yields a wood oil. — Roxh. Jury Rej^ Mad. Exhlh. 

At Paradenia, a bridge of a single arch 205 feet in span, chiefly 
constructed of Satin-wood, crosses the Mahawalliganga river. In 
point of size and durability it is by far the first of the timber-trees 
of Ceylon. All the forests round Batticaloa and Trincomalee are 
thickly set with this valuable tree. It grows to the height of 100 
feet, with a rugged grey bark. Owing to the difliculty of carrying 
its heavy beams, the natives only cut it near the banks of rivers, 
down which it is floated to the coast, whence large quantities are 
exported to every part of the colony. The richly -coloured and 
feathery logs are used for cabinet-work, the more ordinary for build- 
ing jmrposes, every house in the eastern provinces being floored 
and timbered with Satin-wood. — {Tenneufs Ceylon^ i. 43, 116.) The 
true niahogany-tre(*, {Swictmia Mahor/aui) was introduccul into India 
in 1866, and thrives exceedingly well in the lower provinces of 
Bengal. It was considered that its culture might be extended with 
great advantage in Lower Bengal, Assam, and Chittagong. 


(169) Chiysanthellum Indicum (Dcr.) K 0. Composit^e. 

David’s Flower, Eng. 

Description. — Annual, herbaceous, very small, glabrous ; 
branchlets somewhat naked, 1-headed at the apex ; leaves of 
different shapes, radical ones oval, cuiieate at the base, upper 
ones oblong-linear, 3-toothed at the apex ; achsenia somewhat 
compressed, very shortly cmarginate at the apex, callous at 
the margin, at one place smooth and level, at another convex 

and striated; flowers bright yellow. — Dec. Prod. v. 631. 

Sukanaghur. 
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Medical Uses. — This plant is considered by the natives heating 
and aperient, and useful in affections of the brain and calculus, and 
also to remove depression of spirits. — (PotocWs Puitj. Prod.) A 
plant of the same family, the Chryscmtheinum Roxhunjlili {Desv.), 
is common in gardens throughout India. The flowers, when dried, 
form a tolerable substitute for chamomile. The root, when chewed, 
communicates a tingling sensation to the tongue as j^ellitory, and 
might be used as a substitute. The natives in the Deccan admin- 
ister the plant, in conjunction vdtli black pepper, in gonorrhoea. — 
Dalz. BomA Flora. Pharm. of hid. 

(170) Cicca Disticha {Linn.) N. O. EuPHOiiBiACEiE. 

Country Goose>)eiTy, Eno. Amnelli, Tam. Nelli, Mal. Ilarfaroorie, Hind. 
Nubaree, Beng. Rassa useriki, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree; calyx 4-parted ; leaves pinnated, 
1-2 feet long, often flower-bearing; leaflets numerous, alter- 
nate, stalked, nearly orbicular, 1-3 inches long ; petioles round, 
smooth, sometimes ending in a short raceme of male flowers ; 
racemes numerous, terminal, axillary, and from the old buds 
on the naked branches ; flowers numerous, small, reddish, in 
globular heads ; drupe 3-4 lobed, grooved, size of gooseberry 
FI. May. — Lindl. Flor. Med. — Iloxb. FL Ind. iii. 672. — Aver- 

rhoa acida, Linn. — Eheede, iii. t. 47, 48. Cultivated in 

gardens. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves are sudorific. The round succulent 
fruit is subacid, and is eaten raw, or pickled and preserved. The 
seeds are cathartic, llie root is violently purgative, and a decoc- 
tiou of the leaves diaphoretic. — Lmdley. 

(171) Cicendia hyssopifolia {Adans.) K 0. Gentianacke. 

Chota-chiretta, Hind. Clievakurti, Golimidi, Nella-gullie, Tel. Vallarugii, 
Tam. Kirota, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, herbaceous ; stem quadrangular, 
angles slightly winged; leaves opposite, decussate, linear- 
lanceolate, tapering at the base, embracing the stem with the 
short petioles, 3-nerved, paler below ; calyx 5-cleft ; segments 
margined, reflexed at the point, permanent, closely embracing 
the base of the mature capsule ; corolla tubular, 5-cleft ; seg- 
ments spreading, oblique at the base, remaining attached to 
the capsule till the latter bursts; flowers 6-8 together in 
axillary whorls, sessile, white ; capsule 2-vaIved, 1-celled ; 
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seeds numerous, small, round, small white. FL J uly — Sept. 
— W, & A. — Lindl. Flor, Med. 520. — Gentiana hyssopifolia, 
Lioin . — ^Exacum hyssopifolium, Willd. — Boxb. FI. Ind. iL 71. 

Moist uncultivated grounds. Coromandel. Banks of 

the Jumna. 

Medical Uses. — Tlio whole plant is very bitter. It is used as 
a tonic in recovery from fevers, and is a substitute for gentian. It 
is reckoned a good stomachic, and is administered either in powder 
or decoction. — Wight. Lindley. 

(172) Cicer arietinum {Linn.) N. 0. Leguminos.e. 

Common Cliick-pea, Bengal gram, Eng. Kadala, Mal. Kaclalay, Tam. Sane- 
galoo, Tel. Cheiiiia, Hiku. Boot-kaley, Chuna, Beno. 

Description. — Herbaceous, annual plant; calyx 5-lobed, 
scarcely gibbous, segment as long as the alae of the corolla ; 
leaves unequally pinnated; leaflets ovate, serrated, equal; 
stipules lanceolate, somewhat toothed ; corolla papilionaceous ; 
flowers axillary, bluish purple ; legumes hairy. FI. Sept. — 
Oct. — W. & A. Po'od. i. 235. — Boxh. FI. Ind. iii. 324. — Wight 
Icon. t. 20. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is employed by the natives as a re- 
frigerant in fevers. In the Deccan it is used by the Portuguese in 
the treatment of dysmenorrheea ; the fresh plant is put into hot 
water, and the patient sits over the steam. — {Pharm. of India.) 
The free use of the vegetable, owing to the abundance of oxalic 
acid, is apt to do harm to persons liable to calculus, as it leads to 
the formation of oxalate of lime in the bladder. It is said to in- 
crease the biliary secretions. When roasted like colfee it is reckoned 
aphrodisial, and is also used in flatulency, dysuria, and catamenia. 
— PowelVs Punj. Prod. Christison in Mad. Journ. Sc. No. 13. 

Economic Uses. — In Mysore the natives spread a cloth over the 
young plants to catch the early dew ; they then rinse it out in a vessel, 
when the extract becomes acid, and makes a pleasant beverage mixed 
with water. Dr Christie mentions that an acid (oxalic acid) ex- 
udes from all parts of the plant, which is collected by the ryots and 
used in their curries instead of vinegar. The seeds are eaten by 
the natives in curries, cakes, &c. They are very fattening to cattle. 
It is said that in Europe, when people walk through the fields where 
this plant grows, the leather of their shoes becomes spoiled by the 
acid. — Lindley. 


(173) Oincliona officinalis {Lmn.) K 0. Kubiaceje. 
Description. — T ree ; leaves oblong, acuminated at both 
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ends, glabrous, shining, scrobiculate beneath at the axils of 
the nerves ; limb of the corolla woolly ; capsules ovate, twice 
longer than their breadth ; stipules leafy, free, deciduous ; 
flowers terminal, in corymbose i)anicles, tube red, petals snow- 

white above ; bark ashy. — Dec. Prod. iv. 352. Cultivated 

on mountain-lands. 

Medical Uses. — Several species of Cinchona are now so exten- 
sively cultivated on the highlands of the North-West Provinces, the 
lower slopes of the Himalaya, and especially on the Neilgherry 
hills and Ceylon, and the bark has become of late years so important 
in a commercial point of view, that the plants amply deserve notice 
in this work. 

It was not before 1859 that any successful results attended the 
introduction of the Cinchona into India. So far back as 1835 the 
Indian Government had been fully alive to the great importance of 
its introduction ; but for various reasons the efforts were abortive. 
At last the purchase of (piinine became so great, and had amounted 
annually to about XI 2,000, that it was determined to select a person 
to proceed purposely to the Cinchona countries in South America to 
bring some live plants for cultivation on the Neilgherry hills. ISlv 
Clements Markham, being eminently qualified for the duty, was 
chosen. The experiment succeeded almost beyond expectation ; and 
in 18G0 a gi’eat number of plants and seeds had been sent to the 
hills, where their proper cultivation at once commenced, establish- 
ments being at the same time provided in Sikkim and Ceylon. The 
culture everywhere prospered. Vast numbers of j)lants have been 
raised from seeds and cuttings ; and the yield of alkalies is now as 
great as, or greater than, in the native country of the plant. Early in 
18G7 there were nearly two million plants in the Government plan- 
tations on the Neilgherries, and the total area under actual cultiva- 
tion was 677 acres. Besides this, private plantations have been 
formed in most of the habitable hill districts of the Peninsula, in- 
cluding Travancore ; also at Darjeeling, at Kangra in the Punjaub, 
and on the Mahableshwar hills in Bombay. 

The results of the cultivation of all the species of known value 
up to 1867 were communicated by Mr Markham in an interesting 
summary published in the appendix to the Pharmacopoeia of India. 
(See Appendix B.) Since that time the cultivation and produce 
have continued steadily to increase. In a * communication to the 
author, Mr Markham writes that a cheap Cinchona febrifuge medi- 
cine manufactured at the plantations on the Neilgherries is very 
nearly as efficacious as quinine, and the natives are taking to 
its use very readily. Eive hundred and thirteen cases have been 
successfully treated in the hospitals with it. Eventually the plan- 
tations on the Neilgherries alone will yield 1300 lb. of this pre- 
paration annually, at about eiglit annas ( = one shilling) per ounce. 
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The quimtity used in the cases recently treated amounted to 43 
grains each, 

^ During the last five years the aiinuaJ average consumption of 
Lnglish-madc ipiiiiine in the Madras Presidi'iiey lias been nearly 
400 lb., and there will be a yearly increase. The cost of 400 lb. of 
quinine has been Ks. 10,400. The cost of ilio same quantify of the 
febrifuge pre]>aration made at the ]S\n]gIierry plantations by Mr 
Broughton would be less than Bs. 4400, thereby efft eting a saving 
of Es. 12,000 a-year. For European quinine manufacture the bark 
of C, is admirably suited, as it is so ricli in quinine. In 

addition, it is so easy to work, and the sul])hate of quinine crystal- 
lises with greater readiness and purity. It is es])ecia]ly the bark for 
export to Europe, though perhaps in total yield the C. sncciruhra is 
the richest. After tJiose two, perhaps, the C. calif<aija is the most 
important at present. The following table shows at a glance the 
dillerent species cultivated in India, their commercial names, and 
London market value : — 


Species. 

Botanical names. 

Commercial names. 

Value per lb. of dry bark 
in the London mai kct. 

1 

C. snccinibra 

Red hark 

2s. Gd. to Ss. 9d. 

2 

C. calisa5'a ) 

C. frutex > 

Y ellow bark 

2s. 10(1. to 7s. Od. 

3 

0. Vera ) 

C. officinalis 

A. tJritusinga 

Original Loxa bark 

2s. lOd. to 7s. Od. 


J3. Condamiuea 

Select crown bark 

2s. lOd. to 7s. Od. 


C, Crispa 

Fine crown bark 

2s. lOd. to Gs. Od. 

4 

0. laiicifolia 

Pitayo bark 

Is. 8d. to 2s. lOd. 

5 

C. nitida 

Genuine grey bark 

Is. 8d. to 2s. 9d. 

0 

C. sp. (no name) 

Fine grey bark 

Is. 8d. to 28. lOd. 

7 

C. micrantha 

Grey bark 

Is. 8il. to 2s. 9d. 

8 

C. Pemsiana 

Finest grey bark 

Is. 8d. to 2s. lOd. 

9 

1 

C. Pahiidiana 

Unknown 

Unknown 


All the Bjiecies are planted out on cleared forest-land or on grass- 
land, in both which places they tlirive. Tliey invariably grow best 
under full exposure to light and air ; therefore, prior to being planted 
on forest-land, it is necessary to clear away the whole of the original 
forest. No diminution of water in the stream takes place by the 
felling of forest-trees ; on the contrary, recent observations tend to 
prove that an increase of water takes place when the ui)pcr growth 
of trees is removed. It is usual to cover the outer bark of the trees 
with moss, as it j)revents waste. By this simple discovery, the bulk 
of the bark is mcne than doubled, making the direct yield of alkaloid 
per acre fully thirty times the quantity that can be procured under 
any other treatment. Besides, mossing saves any damage that would 
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otherwise be done to the plant. By mossing every twelve or eighteen 
months, the entire cellular bark of the stem can be removed easily and 
without injury. — Ivor's Ef^ports. 

The seeds begin to germinate about the sixteenth day after sow- 
ing, and from one ounce of seeds from 20,000 to 25,000 plants are 
obtained, species can be successfully grown under the shade of 
other trees. The C. calisaf/a may require a certain degree of shade; 
but this can. only be secured by placing the plants close together, so 
that they ma^'’ shade each other, leaving the robust ultimately to 
destroy the weakcir in the struggle for light and space. Neither can 
the dilferent species be grown together, as the luxuriant-growing 
species injure and ultimately destroy the weaker. The total number 
of Cinchona ])lants propagated on the Neilgherries from May 186G 
was nearly 1,123,G45, exclusive of 100,757 distributed to the pub- 
lic.’^ — Government Records. AP Ivor's Eejjorts. 

The powerful tonic and astringent properties of quinine are well 
known. Quinia is procured from the bark, and is administered in 
every kind of fever. The j)roperties and uses of all species are the 
same. The leaves have also been found to contain tonic and mildly 
anti-periodic properties. Various trials have been made with them ; 
and it has been ascertained that although they will not supply a 
material for the extraction of quinine, yet they will prove very use- 
ful, when used fresli in decoction or infusion, for the cure of the 
fevers of the country. In mild uncomplicated cases it proved useful, 
like many other astringent tonics, but in no way comparable to 
quinine as an anti-])eriodic. But, besides in fevers, quinine is em- 
jdoyed in croup, hooj)ing-cough, oj)hthalmia, erysii)elas, dysentery, 
and diarrhoea, and many other comi)laints. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of opium, no single remedy has a wider range of therapeutic 
uses than quinine. — F/iann. of India. 

It remains to add that the present species has variously been 
called G. condamiiiea, C. urifushaja, C. academica^ and C. lancifolia; 
but Dr Hooker gives reasons for retaining LinUcTus’s original name 
of C. officinaVis, the first change of which (because many species are 
truly officinal, and may be substituted the one for the other) being, 
he maintains, made on insuflicient grounds. 

(174) Cinnamomum iners (Eeinw.) N. 0. Laurace.e. 

Wild Cinnamon, Enq. Earcliini, Hind. Kat-cania, Mal. Cuddoo-lavanga, 
Can. 

Description. — Small tree ; leaves coriaceous, oval or ob- 
long, nearly equally attenuated at both ends, usually 3-nerved, 
almost veinless, lateral nerves nearly reaching the apex, shin- 
ing and glabrous above, glaucous beneath ; panicles equalling 


For further infonuation on Cinchona cultivation, &c., see Appendix B. 
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or exceeding the leaves, slender, peduncled, lax, branchlcts 
3-flowered, and with the flowers equalling the pedicel ; lobes 
of the calyx falling off at the middle. F/. Jan. — ]\Iarch. — Fee. 
Prod. XV. s. i. 20. — C. nitiduin, Jfook. Exot. FI. — C. eucalyp- 
toides, Nccs in Wall. PI. As. liar. — C. Eaiiwolfii, Blumc . — 

Wight Icon. t. 122. — Rhccdc, i. t. 57. Peninsula. Concans. 

Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds, bruised and mixed with honey or 
sugar, are given to children in dysentery and coughs, and combined 
with other ingredients in fevers. The leaves have a pleasant aro- 
matic smell when bruised. It is supposed to have furnislied the 
cassia of the ancients. The natives use the bark as a condiment in 
tlieir curries. The tree is very common in the jungles on the west- 
ern coast and Travancore forests. — (/. Grali. Nhnmo.) The iimer 
bark possesses, in the fresh state, a powerful aromatic odour and 
taste, and by careful preparation is capable of alfording cassia lignea 
of good quality. The dried buds are employed by the natives in 
Travancore, with various combinations, in dianhaa, dysentery, and 
coughs. They partake of the carminative properties of Cinnamon 
and Cassia. At the recommendation of Dr AL Koss, the Bombay 
Government now farms out these trees in North Canara, by moans 
of which a very considerable addition has been made to the revenue. 
It may be used as a substitute for cinnamon, to which it can hardly 
be reckoned inferior. — Fharm. of Lidia. 

(175) Cissampelos Pareira {Willd.) N. O. Menispermace.e. 

Dukli-iiirl)isee, Hind. 

Desceiption. — Twining; stem pubescent; leaves cordate, 
usually obtuse or acute, rarely emarginate, sinus narrow or 
wide, ujiper side glabrous or slightly pubescent, under more 
or less pubescent, or even toinentose ; petioles inserted at the 
margin ; male racemes 3-4, shorter than the petioles ; sepals 
orbicular, unguiculate; column of stamens longer than the 
entire and externally hairy cup-shaped corolla ; female racemes 
usually in pairs, sometimes solitary and forked ; in flower 
scarcely so long as, in fruit often longer than, the leaf; drupes 
hairy; flowers very small, yellowish. FI. April — ^Aug. — 

W.& A. Prod. i. 14. — Eoxl. FL Ind. iii. 842. Common in 

hedges. Peninsula. Eajmahal. Nepaul. 

Medical Uses. — The dried root is at first sweetish and aromatic, 
and afterwards becomes intensely bitter. It is employed as a mild 
tonic and diuretic. — Pharm. of India. 
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(176) CitruUus Colocyntliis (Schrad.) N. 0. CucuRBiTACEiE. 

Colocynth or Bitter Apple, Eno. Peycommuttee, Mal. Paycoomuti, Varriecoo- 
muttie, Tam. Putsa-kaya, Tel. Makhal, Beng. Indrawan, L)cK. 

Description. — Annual ; stems scabrous ; leaves smooth 
above, muricate beneath, with small white tubercles, many- 
cleft, obtuse-lobed ; tendrils short ; female flowers solitary ; 
calyx, tube globose and hispid ; fruits globose, glabrous, 
streaked ; flowers yellow. FL July — September. — Cucumis 
colocyntliis, Zi?m . — W. & A. Prod, i. 342. — lioxb. FL Ind, 

iii. 179. — Wight Icon, t, 498. Peninsula. Lower India in 

sandy plantations. 

Medical Uses. — The Colocynth plant is properly a native of 
Turkey, but has long been naturalised in India. The meduUary 
part of the fruit, freed from the rinds and seeds, is alone maile use 
of in medicine. It is very bitter to the taste. The seeds are per- 
fectly bland and highly nutritious, and constitute an important 
article of food in Africa, especially at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
extract of Colocynth is one of the most powerful and useful of 
cathartics. The juice of the fruit when fresh, mixed with sugar, is 
given in dropsy, and is externally applied to discoloration of the 
skin. A bitter and poisonous jninciple called Colocyntliine resides 
in the fruit, the incautious use of which has frequently proved fatal. 
An oil is extracted from the seeds, used in lamps. Before exporta- 
tion to Europe, the rind is generally removed from the fruit. In 
medicine its chief uses are for constipation and the removal of 
visceral obstructions at the commencement of fevers and other in- 
flammatory complaints. — Ahislie, Lmdley, Flor, Med, 

Sheep, goats, jackals, and rats cat Colocynth apples readily, and 
with no bad eliects. They are often used as food for horses in 
Scinde, cut in pieces, boiled, and exposed to the cold winter nights. 
They are made into preserves with sugar, having i)reviously been 
pierced all over with knives, and then boiled in six or seven waters, 
until all the bitterness disappears. The low Gypsy castes eat the 
kernel of the seed, freed from the seed-skin by a slight roasting. — 
Stoclis in Loud, Joum, Bot, iii. 76, 


(177) Citrus aurantium {Linn.) N. 0. AuRANxiACEiE. 

Sweet Orange, Eng. Kitchlee, Tam, Kicliilie, Tel. Naringec, Hind. Kuiiila- 
neboo, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 20-25 feet; spines axillary, solitaiy; 
young shoots glabrous ; leaves oval, elongated, acute, some- 
times slightly toothed ; petioles more or less dilated and 
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winged ; flowers white, large ; fruit orange-coloured, roundish 
or ovoid, usually depressed, rarely terminated by a small 
knob ; rind with convex vesicles of oil ; ])iilp sweet. FL Feb. 

— If. & A. Prod. i. ^l.—Roxh. FL Ind. Hi. 302. Circars. 

Auriingabad. Cultivated. 

MediCzVL Uses. — It has been remarked tliat the Orange is a rare 
instance of a plant having at once heantifiil foliagt‘, fragrant Howers, 
and nourishing fruit. India and China are the native countries of 
the Sweet Orange. Dr Royle found two plants having tlie character 
of the lemon and citron, growing wild in the forest at the base of 
the Himalaya. He has a'so stated tliat a kind of linui grows in 
the jungles at Ivuiigpore. The Orange is indigenous in Silhet and 
on tile slopes of the JVeilgherry mountains. 

There are several varieties cultivated in India. Those of Sautgur, 
near ATdlore, are much esteemed. The IVlandarin Orange has a large 
loose skin, and is found in the Xorthern Circars, where it is called 
Cumhla nabhi. Tlie large China Orange {Barrd chin) is a tine 
smooth-skinned and swe(‘t kind. Another sjieeitss has the skin very 
rough, and is called the Callrie Orange, a sw(H*t and pleasant- tasted 
fruit. The common Orange of the country, called K(n1a in Hindoo- 
stanee and KitcMec in Tamil, is of an indifferent flavour. The 
Hindoo Vytiaris think that Oranges are great jiuritiers of the blood 
and improve the apiietite. Tlui riiid is well known as a useful 
carminative, and a valuable addition to bitter infusions in cases of 
dyspcipsia. Oranges are used to form various jierfumes and pomades, 
and the flowers distilled jiroduce orange-water, used in cooking, 
medicine, and as a perfume ; but the chief use of the Sweet Orange 
is for the dessert. Every part of the ripe fruit is used either in 
diet or medicine. It is invaluable in scurvy. The rind pulverised 
and added to magnesia and rhubarb affords a grateful tonic to the 
stomach in gout and dyspepsia. The roasted pulp is an excellent 
application to fcetid ulcers. — {Alinilie. Roylc.) Dr Koyle remarks ; 

‘‘ iSo great a diversity of opinion being entertained regarding the 
different plants of the genus Citms, whether they should constitute 
species or varieties, it becomes difficult to say what are such if only 
seen in a state of cultivation ; but as some are still found wild, an 
opinion may be formed at least respecting those. In the valleys 
within the Himalaya I have seen two plants growing apparently 
wild — one called Bijouree, the other Beharee nimhoo — the first 
having the characteristics of the citron, and the other, called also 
Peharee ka gnzee, those of the lemon. Both, when transferred to 
gardens, retain their peculiar characters. Mr Saunders, who accom- 
panied Captain Turner in his travels in Thibet, states that he found 
the wild Oranges delicious, and that many orange-trees and lime- 
trees were found at the foot of the hills approaching Buxendwar. — 
(Turner^ 8 Thibet p. 20, 387.) Citrus decumanuSy the shaddock or 
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pumplenioose, does not appear indigenous to India, as its name, 
Batavi nimhoo, or Batavian lime, denotes, as remarked by Dr Rox- 
burgh, it being an exotic ; and as it retains its characteristics even 
where it does not succeed as a fruit, it may also be reckoned as a 
distinct species. I feel therefore inclined to consider as distinct 
species the orange, lemon, lime, citron, and shaddock, without being 
able to say whether the sweet kinds sliould be considered varie- 
ties of the acid or ranked as distinct species.” — {Royle Him, Bot.) 
The most full information on this dillicult genus is contained in 
liisso’s work on * The Natural History of Orange-Trees,* lately 
translated by Lady Reid. 

(178) Citrus bergamia {Risso), Do. 

Bergamotte or Acid Lime, Eno. Eroomitchee-narracum, Mal. Elemitclium, 
Tam. Nemiiia PuiiJoo, Tkl. Nceiuboo, Hind. Neboo, Beng. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree ; leaves oblong, more or 
less elongated, acute or obtuse, under side somewhat pale ; 
petioles more or less winged or margined ; flowers usually 
small, white; fruit pale yellow, pyriform or depressed; rind 
with vesicles of fragrant oil; pulp more or less acid. FI. 
April — May. — W, cfc A. Prod. i. 98. — Citrus acida, P^oxl. FI* 
hid. iii. 390. Peninsula. BengaL 

Medical Uses. — Lime-juice is much used in medicine by native 
practitioners. They consitler it to possess virtues in chocking 
bilious vomiting, and to be refrigerant and antiseptic. It probably 
possesses all the virtues attributed to the lemon. An essence much 
used by perfumers is prepared from the flowers and fruit. — Ainslie. 

(179) Citrus limonum (7?/.svd). Do. 

Lemon, Eng. Korna Neboo, Benq. 

Description. — Small tree ; young branches flexible ; leaves 
oval -oblong, usually toothed; petioles simply margined; 
flowers white tinged with red, fragrant. FI. March — May. — 

W. & A. Prod. i. 98. — C. medica, Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 392. 

Foot of the Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — The useful parts of the Lemon are the juice and 
the rind of the fruit, and the volatile oil of the outer rind. The 
juice of Lemons is analogous to that of the orange, from which it 
only dilfers in containing more citric acid and less syrup. The 
quantity of the former is indeed so great that the acid has been 
named from the fruit, acid of Lemons, and is always prepared from 
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it. The simple expressed juice will not keep, on account of the 
syrup, extractive, mucilage, and water, which cause it to ferment. 
The yellow peel is an elegant aromatic, and is frequently employed 
in stomachic tinctures and infusions, and yields by expression or 
distillation water, and essential oil, which is much used in perfumery. 
Fresh Lemon-juice is specific in the prevention and cure of scurvy, 
and is also a powerful and agreeable antiseptic. Citric acid is often 
used with great success for allaying vomiting ; with this intention 
it is mixed with carbonate of potass, from which it expels the car- 
bonic acid with effervescence. Lemon-juice, as well as lime-juice, is 
also an ingredient in many pleasant refrigerant drinks, which are of 
greit use in allaying febrile heat and thirst. Lemon-juice, like 
other vegetable acids, is given to correct acidity in the stomach. 
By elevating the power of that organ it not only prevents the for- 
mation of an excess of acid, but is useful in the same way in bilious 
and remittent fevers, especially when combined with port-wine and 
cinchona bark. It is often employed internally to excite the nervous 
system after narcotic poisoning, but should not be used till all th(». 
poisonous substance has been removed from the stomach, otherwise 
its effects may prove the reverse. Slices of Lemon are applied with 
good effect to scorbutic and other sores. — Don, Lindley, 

(180) Citrus medica (Linn,) Do. 

Citron, Eno. Beg-poora, Benq. Leemoo, Hind. 

Description. — Shrub; young branches rigid ; leaves oblong, 
pointed ; petioles simple ; flowers white, tinged with red ; fruit 
obovoid, deeply furrowed and wrinkled, terminated by a knob ; 
pulp very slightly acid. FL April — June. — W. & A. Prod. i. 
98. — Roxb, FL Ind, iii. 392. Foot of the Himalaya. Cul- 

tivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — The Citron is supposed to be the same as the 
Median apple which was introduced into Greece and Italy from 
Persia and the warmer regions of Asia at an early period. It was 
cultivated in Judea, and the fruit may be seen as a device on Samari- 
tan coins. To the present day the Jews make a conserve of the 
fruit, which is invariably used by them in the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The ancients attached medical virtues to the fruit, for Theophrastus 
in his history of plants says that it was an expellent of poisons. 

The Median territory, and likewise Persia, have many other produc- 
tions, and also the Persian or Median apple. Now, that tree has a 
leaf very like and almost exactly the same as that of the bay-tree, 
the arbutus, or the nut : and it has thorns like the prickly pear or 
black-thorn, smooth, but very sharp and strong ; and the fruit is not 
good to eat, but is very fragrant, and so too are the leaves of the tree. 
And if any one puts one of the fruit among his clothes, it keeps them 
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from the moth. And it is useful when any one has taken poison inju- 
rious to life ; for when given in wine it produces a strong effect on the 
bowels, and draws out the poison. It is serviceable also in the way 
of making the breath sweet ; for if any one boils the inner part of 
the fruit in broth or in anything else, it makes his breath smell 
sweet.” Virgil, who has imitated this passage in his second Georgic, 
mentions also that the fruit was used in asthma : — 

“ Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 
Felicis mali : quo non prasentius ullum, 

Pocula si quando saevse infecere novercae, 

Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena, 

Ipsa iiigens arbos, faciemque simillima lauro ; 

Et, si non alium late jactaret odorem, 

Laurus erat : folia baud ullis labentia ventis : 

Flos ad prima tenax ; animas et olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, et senibus medicantur anbclis.” 

— Georg, f il 126-135. 

There are three principal varieties now cultivated in Europe. The 
fruit itself is seldom eaten, but is generally preserved and made into 
confections. The outer rind yields a volatile oil. In China there is 
a large variety known as the fingered Citron, so called from its lobes 
separating into fingers of different shapes and sizes. The rind is very 
fragrant, from the quantity o: iromatic oil which exists in it. On 
this account the Chinese place it on dishes in their apartments to 
perfume the air. — G. Don. 

(181) Cleistanthus patulus {Muller). N. 0. EuPHORBiACEiE. 

Jigiiru, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree ; stipules small ; leaves shortly 
petioled, ovate or oblong-ovate, acute or obtuse at the base, 
cuspidate, acuminate at the apex, entire, glabrous ; flowers 
more or less sessile, axillary, sub-glomerate, and arranged in 
short axillary interrupted spikes; calycine segments oblong- 
ovate ; petals shortly unguiculate, hairy at the back ; bracts 
ciliated ; ovary hairy ; capsules tuberculated. FI. March — 
July. — Dec. Prod. xv. s. 2, 505. — Cluytia patula, RoxK — 
Bridelia patula. Hook, at Arn. Bot. Bccch. 212 — Amanoa In- 
dica, Wight Icon. t. 1911. — Boxh. Cor. t. 170. Circar moun- 

tains. Courtallum. 

Economic Uses. — The timber of this tree, which is of a reddish 
colour, is hard and durable. — (Roxh.) It has been recommended for 
railway-sleepers, as well as other useful purposes. 
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(182) Clerodendron infortunatum {Linn.) K O. Verbenace^. 

Peragu, Mal. Bockada, Tel. Bhaiit, Beng. 

Description. — Under shrub, 2-3 feet; branch! ets quadran- 
gular ; leaves long-petioled, rounded or ovate-cordate, the upper 
ones ovate, entire or dentate, strigose and hairy on both sides ; 
panicle terminal, large, spreading, naked ; flowers white, tinged 
with rose inside, the calyx increasing and turning red after tlie 
flower withers ; drupe black within the increased calyx. FL 
Feb. — March. — Linn. FL Zeyl. 232. — Dec, Prod. xi. 667. — ^Vol- 
kameria infortunata, Roxb. — C. viscosuin. Vent. — Wight Icon. 

t. 1471. — Bot. Reg. t. 629. — Rheede^ ii. t. 25. Peninsula. 

Belgaum. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A cheap and efficient substitute for chiretta, as 
a tonic and anti-periodic. The fresh juice of the leaves is employed 
by the natives as a vermifuge, and also as a hitter tonic and febri- 
fuge in malarious fevers, esjiecially in those of children. — Phami. of 
India. 


(183) Clerodendron serratum {Blurnc). Do. 

Tsjeni-teka, Mal. Cliiru-dckku, Tam. 

Description. — Shrub ; young shoots four-sided ; leaves op- 
posite, 5-10 inches long, and broad in proportion, serrated ; 
panicles terminal ; flowers pale blue, with lower lip indigo- 
coloured. FI. May — June. — Wight Icon. t. 1472. — Volkarneria 

serrata, Linn. — Iloxh. FL Ind. iii. 62. — Rheedc, iv. t. 29. 

Courtallum. Bombay. Cultivated in Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — In the NorthcTn Circars the root is known by 
the name of Gimta-Blutrwjie, and is largely exported for medie.al 
purposes. It is used by the natives in febrile and catarrhal aflec- 
tions. — {Pliarm. of India.') The leaves boiled with oil and butter 
are made into an ointment useful as an application in cephalalgia and 
ophtlijilmia. The seeds bruised and boiled in butter-milk are slightly 
aperient, and are occasionally administered in cases of dropsy. — 
Ainslie. Rheede. J. Grah. 

(184) Cleyera gsnnnantliera {W. ^ A.) K 0. TERNSTRiEMiACE^. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves cuneate - obovate, obtuse or 
shortly and obtusely pointed, coriaceous, entire ; peduncles 
twice as long as the petioles, 2-edged ; anthers dotted with 
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little points on the connectivum, without bristles ; sepals five, 
with two persistent bracteoles at their base ; petals live, dis- 
tinct, alternating with the sepals ; stamens distinct, adhering 
to the base of the petals ; fruit baccate, 2-3 celled, seeds two 
in each cell; flowers yellowish. FI. May — duly. — W. (C; A. 

Prod. i. 87. Wight's Ncilglierry Plants ^ i. 19. Ootaca- 

mund. 

Economic Uses. — This largo tree is conimon about Ootaciamund. 
The timber is of a reddisli colour, and considered by the natives to 
bo strong and durable. — Wight. 

(185) Clitorea Ternatea (Linn.) N. 0. Legumixos/e. 

Shlon^o Kuspi, Shuiikoo-pushpa, Mac. Karka Kartuii, Tam. Xiilla-gkeiitana, 
Tkl. Khagiii, Hind. J3i:ng. 

Description. — Climbing herbaceous plant ; calyx 5-cleft ; 
leaves unequally pinnated ; leaflets 2-3 pairs, oval or ovate; 
stem pubescent, peduncles short, axillary, solitary, l-flow(u*ed ; 
bracteoles large, roundish ; flowers resupinate; legumes slightly 
pubescent, 1-celled, many-seeded ; flowers white or blue. FI. 
All the year. — W. A. Prod. i. 205. — Poxb. FI. Ind. iii. 321. 
— Eliccde, viii. t. 38. Common in the reninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The powdered seeds are a useful purgative.* Tlio 
root is used in croup : it sickens and occasions vomiting. It is also 
given as a laxative to children, and is also diuretic. (If the two varie- 
ties, that with the white flowers is said to be the best. Dr Cl’Shaugh- 
nessy states that lie repeatedly tried the root in c*rder to ascertain the 
truth of its alleged emetic ellects, but the results were not satisfactory, 
and he could not recommend its use. — Pujch. Bcng. Dlsgj. 

(18G) Cocculus villosus (Dec.) K O. 

Dier, Faridbuti, Hind. Doosra-tiga, Tel. Haver, Beng. 

Description. — Twining shrub ; leaves on old branches, cor- 
date-orbicular or hastate, 3-lobed, obtuse or refuse, mucronulatc; 
on young shoots oblong, cordate or acute at the base, more or 
less downy ; petals about equal to the filaments ; racemes 
axillary, not half the length of the leaves, of male flowers 
branched and corymbose, of female simple and 1-3 flowered ; 

* In combination with cream of tartar, this forms a safe and cflicieiit laxative. 
The alcoholic extmet is also a useful jirejjaration. The cost is trilling, as the 
seeds are easily procurable. 
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nuts of the drupe reniform, compressed; flowers small, greenish. 
FI. Oct. — Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 13. — Menispermum villo- 

sum, Lam. (not Roxb.) — M. hirsutum, Linn. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of the fresh root mixed with pepper 
and goat’s milk is given in rheumatism — dose, half a pint every morning. 
It is said to be laxative and sudorific. When under this treatment, 
the natives make a curry of the leaves, which they recommend to 
their patients. The leaves, when agitated in water, render it mucila- 
ginous ; this sweetened with sugar, and drank when fresh made to 
the extent of half a pint twice a-day, is given for the cure of gonorrhoea. 
If suffered to stand for a few minutes, the mucilaginous parts separate, 
contract, and float in the centre, leaving the water clear like I^Iadeira 
wine, and almost tasteless. — Roxb. AinsUe. 

(187) Cochlospermum gosssrpium (Dec.) TsT. O.Ternstroemiace.e. 

Tanakoo-niarum, Tam. Tscliema-pungee Maruni, Mal. Conda goiigu-Chettu, 
Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet; leaves palmately 5-lobed, lobes 
acuminated, quite entire, upper side becoming glabrous ; under 
tomentose ; sepals 5, oval-oblong, unequal, at length reflexed, 
the 2 exterior ones smaller ; petals 5, emarginate, unequal- 
sided ; capsules shortly obovate; seeds numerous, somewhat 
reniform; flowers large, yellow, panicled ; peduncles somewliat 
jointed at the base. FI. March — April. W. & A. Pi'od. i. 87. 

— Bombax gossipinum, Linn. — Roxb. FI. hid. iii. 1G9. 

Travancore. Coromandel. Hurdwar. 

Economic Uses.- — The seeds are surrounded with a soft silky 
cotton, apparently of little value, excei)t for stuffing pillows. The 
tree yields a gum called Guteera, used as a substitute for Tragacanth 
in the ^^orth-West Provinces. This gummy substance exudes from 
every part of the tree, if broken. It is not uncommon in S. India, 
and is conspicuous when in blossom, from its large yellow flowers. 
— Royle. 


(188) Cocos nucifera (Linn.) N. 0. Palmace^e. 

Coooanut-palm, Eng. Taynga, Tam. Tenga, Mal. Narikadam, Tenkaia, Tel. 
Naril, Hind. Narikel, Beno. 

Description. — Spathe axillary, cylindric, oblong, terete, 
bursting longitudinally ; spadix erect, or nearly so, winding ; 
male flowers numerous, approximate, sessile, above the female; 
calyx 3-sepalled; leaflets minute, broadly cordate, fleshy; petals 
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3 ; female flowers usually one (occasionally wanting) near the 
base of each ramification of the spadix ; corolla 6-petalled, — 
Roxi, FI. Ind. iii. 614. — RTieede, i. t. 1-4. Shores of equi- 

noctial Asia and its islands. 

Medical Uses. — The freslily-prepared oil is of a pale-yellowish 
colour, and almost inodorous, but after a few days acquires a pecu- 
liar rancid odour and taste. It is much used for liniments and 
other external applications. It is often employed as a local appli- 
cation in baldness, and in loss of hair after fevers and debilitating 
diseases. It lias been used as a substitute for cod-liver oil with 
good effect ; but in such cases it was not the commercial oil in its 
crude state, but the oleine obtained by jiressure, refined by being 
treated with alkalies, and then repeatedly washed with distilled 
water. Its prolonged use, however, is attended with disadvantage, 
inasmuch as it is apt to disturb the digestive organs, and induce 
dianlima. The expressed juice or milk of the fresh kernel has been 
successfully employed in debility, incipient phthisis, and cachexia. 
In large doses it proves aperient, and in some cases actively pur- 
gative, on which account it has been suggested as a substitute for 
castor-oil. — Pharvi. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The principal distribution of the Cocoa-palm 
lies within the intertropical regions of the Old and Kew Worlds, 
requiring a mean tem])erature of 72°. It is cultivated in great 
abundance in the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, Ceylon, the 
Laccadives, and everywhere in the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
l)elago. It thrives best in low sandy situations, within the influence 
of tlie sea-breeze ; and although it grows far inland on the continent, 
yet whenever found in places distant from the sea, the vigour of the 
palm is less than if cultivated in those maritime situations which 
nature has evidently determined should be its best and proper 
locality. Few if any products of the vegetable kingdom are so 
valuable to man in those countries where it is indigenous as the 
Cocoanut-palm, for there is scarcely a part of the plant which can- 
not be applied more or less to some use by the inhabitants of tropical 
climates. Of these uses, the chief are the oil from the nuts, the 
nuts themselves, the fibres, the leaves, the stem, and the toddy ; but 
before detailing these separately, it may be as well to give a short 
account of the palm itself, its history, cultivation, &c. Many 
botanists have enumerated the manifold uses of the Cocoa- palm, and 
among them especuiUy Koempfer and Loureiro have collected much 
valuable information. One of the earliest accounts is that by Marco 
Polo, whose description of the “ Indian nuts,” as he terms them, is 
remarkably accurate. When speaking of an island in the Indian 
Archipelago, he says : ‘‘ The Indian nuts also grow here, of the size 
of a man's head, containing an edible substance that is sweet and 
pleasant to the taste, and white as milk. The cavity of this pulp is 
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filled with a liquor clear as water, cool, and better flavoured and 
more delicate than wine or any other kind of drink whatever.” Sir 
John Mandeville also mentions tlie “great nut of India;” and 
another ancient writer has said in a paper read before the Eoyal 
Society in 1688: “ The Cocoanut-palm is alone sufficient to build, 
lig, and freight a ship witlj bread, wnne, water, oil, vinegar, sugar, 
and other commodities. 1 have sailed,” he adds, “in vessids where 
the bottom and the whole cargo hath been from the munificence of 
this palm-tree.” Though tliere are several varieties enumerated by 
Kumphius, yet they have all been resolved into three species, of 
which one only is indigenous in the East, the other two being 
natives of Brazil. Fortunately so prolific a plant recpiires little care 
in its cultivation, and being essentially niaritimo, thrives best in 
those situations where other trees would perish or decay. In Cfjylon, 
where greater care than elsewhere is bestow(‘d u])on its cultivation, 
it is considered best that they should not be j)lanted too close 
together. The soil should first be carefully cleared from weeds. 
The nut should not be carelessly placed in the earth, but in a 
position favourable for germination, attention to which is somewhat 
important to the future perfection of the tree. The nut should bo 
quite ripe before being deposited in the ground, and the hole may 
be dug with the slightest labour, it being sufficient to cover only 
two-thirds of the nut. In three or four months the nut begins to 
germinate. The usual time for planting on the western coast is 
before the rains ; and, uidess the nut is transi)lanted, no further 
watering is required in the hot season, the internal moisture of the 
nut being sufficient for the nourishment of the young plant for 
nearly a year. After that time the palm requires watering twice 
a-day until the fourth or fifth year, the roots being carefully heaped 
with earth to avoid too much exposure to the air. Beyond this 
no further care is requisite. From the fifth to the eighth year it 
begins to bear, according to the situation and soil, and continues 
bearing from seventy to eighty years. The tree is in its highest 
vigour from twenty-five to thirty years of age, and will attain the 
age of a hundred years. In the third year of its growth the fronds 
begin to fall, one new frond appearing at the end of every month. 
These fronds fall more frequently in hot than in rainy weather. Of 
these there are about 28, more or less, in a full-grown tree. On a 
single tree there are about 12 branches or spadices of nuts, one 
bearing the dry nuts called Baruta or Cotta-tenga in Malayalum, 
another spadix the ripe ones, called Maninga-tenga. Most of the 
young fruits fall off, only a few coming to perfection ; but as from 
10 to 15 nuts on an average arc produced on one branch, a single 
tree may produce from 80 to 100 nuts every year. Of trees re- 
quiring so little attention, it may easily be imagined how much 
value is attached to their possession. In Travancore and on the 
Malabar coast, the natives draw their chief subsistence from the 
produce of this useful palm. The price of a full-grown tree varies 
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from J rupee to 5 rupees, according to circumstances. A yearly 
tax to the Sircar is averaged at a few annas, so tliat the profit 
derived from a large plantation is very considerable. It will now 
bo necessary to enumerate the various uses to which the several 
parts of the tree may be applied, and first among them may be 
mentioned. 

The Oil , — This is procured by first extracting the kernel from its 
outer integument or shell, and boiling it in water. It is then 
pounded and subjected to strong pressure. This being boiled over 
a slow fire, the oil floats on the surface. This is skimmed off as it 
rises, and again boiled by itself. F ourteen or fifteen nuts will yield 
about two quarts of oil. A somewhat different practice obtains on 
the Malabar coast. The kernel is divided into half-pieces, which 
are laid on shelves, and underneath is placed a charcoal fire in order 
to dry them. After two or three days they are placed on mats, and 
kept in the sun to dry, after which they are put in a press. When the 
oil is well extracted by this method, a hundred nuts will yield about 
two gallons and a half of oil. This is the method usually resorted 
to when the oil is required for exportation ; the former, when merely 
used for culinary purposes. Of late years the application of steam, 
especially to a press, for the purpose of procuring the oil, has been 
attended with the greatest advantages. Cocoanut-oil in India is 
used chiefly for culinary purposes, burning in lamps, <fec., and in 
Europe for the manufacture of soap and candles. The oil becomes 
solid about 70'’. It is said that its consumption in Europe is likely 
to decrease, owing partly to the new means of purifying tallow, 
whereby candles equally good as those made from Cocoanut-oil are 
produced, (xreat quantiti(js of oil are shipped anniiallj’' from Ceylon 
and the western coast, and in extraordinary seasons have realised 
in England £70 a-ton, or upwards: the average juice is from £35 to 
£40 a-ton. That which is shij^ped from Cochin bears generally a 
higher price than that from Ceylon. 

The Copretj which is the dried kernels, as also the FoonaCy is 
occasionally sent to Europe by itself from Ceylon and Cochin. The 
Pooiuic is the refuse of tlie kernel after the oil has been expressed. 
It is very fattening to fowls and cattle, and forms the best manure 
to young Cocoanut-trees, as it returns to the soil many of the com- 
ponent parts which the tree has previously extracted for the forma- 
tion of the fruits. For this reason it has been found worth while 
to transmit the Foonac to those localities where the Cocoanut-tree 
grows far inland, away from the saline soil of the coast. . The Cocoa- 
palm abstracts from the soil chiefly silex and soda ; and where these 
two salts are not in abundance, the trees do not thrive. Common 
salt applied to the roots wiU be found very beneficial as a manure 
to the young trees when cultivated at any distance from the sea. 

Coir is the fibrous rind of the nuts, with which the latter are 
thickly covered. There are several ways of stripping the fibres from 
the husk. One is by placing a stake or iron spike in the ground, 
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and by striking the nut on the point, the fibres are easily separated. 
The husks are first separated from the nuts, and then placed in salt 
or brackish water for about 12 or 18 months ; they arc then scrai)cd 
and cleaned for use. There exists, however, no such necessity for 
steeping the husk so long in water, it having been found that a 
shorter time is sufficient for the purpose. In the Jury Eei)ort of 
the Madras Exhibition, we liiid : It has lately been proved 
that the fibre from the husk of the ripe fruit is greatly improved in 
quality and appearance by beating, washing, and soaking, and that 
the old method of steeping in salt water for 18 months or 2 years is 
quite unnecessary, and that it produces a harsher and dirtier coir. 
The tannin which this substance contains prev(*nts the fibre from 
rotting ; but most of the coir of commerce is a dii ty, harsli produce, 
very different from many of tli^ clean and dyed samples exhibit(*xl, 
Avhich are suited to a superior class of manufactures, as fine mats 
and furniture-brushes.” Coir is applied to many uses — for stuffing 
couches and pillows, for cordage, saddk^s, &c. Large quantities are 
annually shipped to Europe, where it is manufactured into brushes, 
mats, and carpets, and even hats and bonnets ; the latter attracted 
much attention at the Great Exhibition in London. The fibre is 
rather difficult to twist; still it is made into ropes for ordinary pur- 
poses in shipping. The character of Coir, says Eoyle, has long been 
established in the East, and is now well known in Europe as one of 
the best materials for cables, on account of its strength, lightness, 
and elasticity. These cables are further valuable, being ciurablo, 
particularly when wetted with salt water. 

Numerous instances have been related of ships furnishc'd with 
cables of this light, buoyant, and elastic material, riding out a storm 
in security, while stronger-made though less elastic ropes of other 
vessels have snapped in two, and even when chain cables liave given 
way. Indeed, until chain cables were so largely introduced, all the 
ships navigating the Indian seas were furnished with Coir cables. 
Coir cordage, in Dr Wight’s experiments, broke at 224 11). weight. 

The mode of extracting the toddy is the same as that used in 
other palms (see Borassus). Spirit distilled from tlie toddy is called 
arrack. Good vinegar is also made from it, particularly at Mahe. 
One hundred gallons of toddy yield 25 of arrack. To procure the 
sugar or jaggery, the fresh toddy is boiled down over a slow fire, 
when the syrup is further evaporated to the brown coarse sugar. 
This jaggery is mixed with chunam for making a strong cement, 
enabling it to resist great heat and to take a fine polish. The toddy 
is called Tenna-kulloo, and Narillie in Dukhanie. If taken before 
sunrise it is very refreshing and delicious. The native doctors 
recommend it in consumption; and it is said that if regularly 
taken, it is good for delicate persons suffering from habitual consti- 
pation. 

The water of the nuts is used by the bricklayers in preparing a 
fine whitewash, also in making the best and purest castor-oil, a 
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certain portion of it "being mixed with the water in which the seeds 
are boiled. The shell, when burnt, yields a black paint, which, in 
fine powder and mixed with chunam, is used for colouring walls of 
houses. The soft downy substance found at the bottom of the 
fronds is a good styptic for wounds, leech-bites, &c. It is called in 
Tamil Tennamarruttoo pun jee, and in Malayalum Tennam-pooppa. 
The web-like substance which surrounds the Cocoa-palm at those 
parts where the branches ex})and is called Panaday in I'amil, Kon- 
jatty in Malayalum, and it is used by the toddy-drawers to strain 
the toddy through. In Ceylon it is manufactured into a coarse 
kind of cloth for bags and coverings, and from these bags, again, a 
coarse kind of paper is made. The Cocoaniit cabbage is the terminal 
bud found at the summit of tlie tree ; but to prociu*e it the tree must 
be destroyed. It makes an excellent pickle, and may also be used 
as a vegetable. 

In addition to the above uses, the leaves are employed for thatch- 
ing houses, especially in Malabar, and the stems for rafters of houses, 
bridges, beams, small boats, and, where the wood is thick, is even 
used for picture-frames and articles of furniture. It is known in 
Europe as the porcupine-wood, and has a pretty mottled appearance. 
The nuts, dried and i)olishcd, arc made into drinking cups, spoons, 
baskets, and a variety of fanciful ornaments. The midribs of the 
leaves arc used for paddles. 

The natives chew the roots as they do the areca-nut with the 
betlc-leaf. Abundance of potash is yielded by the ashes of the 
leaves. Cocoanuts are occasionally fixed on stakes in the public 
roads in India for the purpose of giving light, for which they are 
well adapted from their fibrous covering without and oily substance 
within. Marine soap, or Cocoanut-oil soap, so useful for washing 
linen in salt water, is made of soda, Cocoanut-lard, and water. So 
great and so varied are the uses of the Ch)coa-palm, — fully calculated 
to realise the old saying, “ Be kind to your trees and they will be 
kind to you.”* — Roylds Fib, Planis, Simmouds. Lindley, Ainsllc, 

(189) Coffea Arabica (Linn.) K. 0. Cinchonace.e. 

Coffee, Eng. Capi^-cottay, Tam. Bun, kaliwa, Arab. Kawa, Mal. Kawa, 
Coffee, Hind. 

Desceiption. — L arge erect bush, quite smooth in every 
part; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, shining on the 
upper side, wavy, deep green above, paler below ; stipules 
subulate, undivided ; peduncles axillary, short, clustered ; 
corolla white, tubular, sweet-scented, with a spreading 5-cleft 
limb ; anthers protruded ; berries oval, deep purple, succulent, 
2-seeded. Bot. Mag. t, 1303. — Dec, Prod. iv. 499. — W. & A, 

* For further uses of the Cocoa-palm see Ai>pcndix C. 
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rrod. i. 435. — Wight Icon, t, 53. Low mountains of 

Arabia. Neilglicrries. Slievaroy bills. 

Medical Uses. — The albimion of tlio seeds constitutes the aro- 
matic Coirce of commerce, which, when dried and roasted, is an 
agreeable tonic and stimulant. It has the power of removing 
drowsiness and of rcjtarding the access of sleep for some hours, and 
is prescribed medicinally in various derangements of the viscera and 
in nervous headaches. In small doses, a strong decoction of Cofiee 
is capable of arresting diarrhoea. It is often given to disguise the 
taste of naus(ious medicines, particularly (]uinine, senna, and Epsom 
salts. A strong decoction of Colfee (an ounce to a cup) has been 
found of great service in allaying the severity of a paroxysm of 
spasmodic asthma. In jioisoning by ophini or other narcotic 
poisons, a strong infusion of Colfee, witlioiit milk or sugar, is an 
effectual stimulant. Jt is also advantageously given in the de- 
pression after drunkenness. — Lindleip FL Med. Waring^ Ther, 

Economic Uses. — The cultivation of this shiple is now extend- 
ing in a surprising manner, and becoming of much importance. It 
has been pursued with great success by private individuals, many 
Euro])eans having settled in Wynaad and Travancore, and other 
mountainous tracts on the western coast, for the purpose of its 
cultivation. Th(i value of commercial Coffee depends upon the 
texture and foi'iii of th<3 hinTy, the colour and flavour. A French 
chemist has ascertained that Coffee-grounds make an excellent 
manure, owing to the nitrogen and phos])horic acid they contain. 

Eruce, in his * Travels in Abyssinia,’ states that the Coffee-jjlant 
is a native of Egypt. It is found in a wild state in the north of 
Kaffa, a district in the province of Navea ; and it is not improbable 
that the plant takes its name from that ])lace. The first writer who 
makes any reference to it is Eainvolf, who wrote a treatise on the 
plant, of whose stimulating properties he speaks in the highest 
terms. 'Towards the end of the fifteenth century the plant was 
introduced into Arabia, and from thence it was tak(Ui, in 1G90, to 
Batavia, by Van Hoorn, then governor of Java. He cultivated it 
with much success at the lattiT place, and sent several plants to 
Amsterdam. In 1720 the plant was introduced into ^Martinique, 
and subsequently into the island of Bourbon and the Isle of France. 

According to tradition, the Coffee -plant was introduced into 
Mysore by a Mohammedan julgrim, named Baba Booden, who came 
and took up his abode on the uninhabited hills in the Fluggur 
division, named after him, and where he established a college, 
which still exists, endowed by Government. It is said that he 
brought seven Coffeed)erries from Mocha, which he i)lanted near to 
his hermitage, about which there are now to be seen some very old 
Coffee-trees. The Coffee-plant has been known there from time 
immemorial ; but the earliest official account of it is in 1822, when 
the revenue was under contract. 
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It was estimated that in 1861 there were of Coffee-planters in 
Wynaad alone, and exclusive of Mysore, Coorg, &c., 75 sei)arate 
propei-ties, with a total acreage of 24,149, of which considerably 
more than one-third is in bearing. The quantity exported in ten 
years had risen from 35,000 to 165,000 cwts., a far greater propor- 
tion than that from Ceylon in the same time. 

The genus Qtffea includes fully lifty species, and, as at present 
constituted, occui)ies a very wdde range. Africa, Asia, and America 
both ilortli and South, claim indigenous species, but all confined to 
the warmer regions, either actually within the tr()])ics or within 
a few degrees of either side. In Mexico, Jlrazil, and Peru, they 
abound. Tluire are several from Africa, while India and her islands 
claim one-fourth of the whole number. — Wijjhfs Neil j. PlanU^ i. 83. 

(190) Coldenia procumbens (Lltm.) 0. EmiETiACEiE. 

Scni-padi, Tam. Tripungki, Hind. Ilainsa-padii, Tel. 

Desckiption. — Stems procumbent, hirsute ; leaves short, 
petioled, obovate, unequally produced at the base above the 
petiole, folded, coarsely toothed, with adpressed villous hairs 
above, hirsute beneath ; flowers axillary, solitary, sessile, small, 
white ; nuts wrinkled, rough. FL Sept. — Dec. — Linn, Spec. 
182. — Dec. Prod. ix. 558. Common in rice-fields. 

Medicai. Uses. — The dried ])lants, mixed with Fenugreek seeds 
and rubbed to a line i)Owder, arc useil to promote the suppuration 
of boils. — A i nsli e. 


(191) Coleus aromaticus {Bcnlh.) K 0. LAMiACEiE. 

Country Borage, Eng. ratlioor-choor, Beng. 

Desciubtion. — Shrub, 2-3 feet ; branches toinentosely 
pubescent, or hispid ; leaves petiolate, broad, ovate, crenated, 
rounded at the base, or cuneate, very thick, hispid on both 
surfaces, or clothed with white villi, very fragrant, floral leaves 
hardly equal in length to the calyx ; racemes simple ; whorls 
20-30 flowered or more ; calyx tomentose ; tube of corolla 
about twice as long as the calyx, defracted at the middle ; 
throat dilated ; lower lip a little dilated, boat-shaped ; flowers 
smallish, pale blue, very aromatic. FL April. — Dec. Prod. xii. 

72. — Plectranthus aromaticus, Eoxh. FL Ind. hi. 22. 

Common in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — This plant, a native of the Moluccas, has a 
pleasant aromatic odour and pungent taste, and according to Loureiro 
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is employed in Cochin China in asthma, chronic coughs, epilepsy, 
and other convulsive affections. — {Lour, FI or. Cock. 452.) It is a 
powerful aromatic carminative given to children in colic. It has, 
however, an intoxicating effect, a property remarked by Long in the 
Joum. of the Agric. Hort. Soc. of India, who also states that in 
Bengal the natives use it in colic and dyspepsia. — {Loioj, uf sujmiy 
X. 23. Wifjhfs Illustr, ii.) Every part of the plant is delight- 
fully fragrant. The leaves are frequently eaten, and mixed with 
various articles of food, drink, or medicine. — Roxh, Phemn. of 
India, 

Another species, the C. harhafus, a native of the Peninsula, Gii- 
zerat, and JSh^paul, is con monly cultivated in gardens of the natives 
at Bombay for the roots, which are pickled. — J, Graham, 

(192) Colocasia antiquorum {Schott.) X. O. Arace^e. 

Cocco, Eno. Cliania, Tel. Kuchoo, IJeng. Hlicina Tam. 

DESCiarxiON. — Stemless; leaves peltate, ovate, repand, semi- 
bifid at the base ; scape shorter than the petioles ; spathc 
much longer than the spadix, cylindric, erect; club sub- 
cylindrical, length of the aiitheriferous i)art of the receptacle ; 
anthers nniny-celled. FI. Sept. — Xov. — lloxh. FI. Ind. iii. 404. 

— Wight Icon, t 786. — Arum colocasia, Linn, Cultivated 

in the Peninsula. Tanjore in wet marshy grounds. 

IMedical Uses. — The pressed juice of the petioles is highly 
styptic, and is even said to arrest arterial hiemorrhage, the Avoiind 
after applieatiem healing by first intention. Tliti C. macrorhizd also 
possesses much acridity in the fresh state, and is eni])loyed by the 
natives as an external stimulant and rubefacient. The acrid prin- 
ciple is, however, very volatile, and by the a])plication of heat, or 
sirnjde drying, the roots become innocuous. — Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — There are two varieties cultivated in lower 
Bengal. They are planted about the beginning of the rainy season. 
Of the Kala~kuchoo, the leaves and petioles are eaten by the natives. 
Some varieties are seldom if ever eaten. 

The C. Indica is cultivated in Bengal for its esculent stems and 
small pendulous tubers. There is one variety with dark-coloured 
petioles, but they seldom produce ripe seeds. Tlui 0. nyinplmfotia 
is common in Malabar, where it forms part of the food of the inhabit- 
ants. — {Roxh.) 

When the crop of C. antiquorum, says Dr Seemann {Flora 
Vitiensis), is gathered in, the tops of the tubers are cut off and at 
once replanted. The young leaves may be eaten like, spinach ; but, 
like the root, they require to be wcU cooked in order to destroy the 
acridity peculiar to Aroideous plants. A considerable number of 
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vaiieties arc known, some better adapted for puddings, some for 
bread, or simply for boiling or baking. The outer marks of dis- 
tinction chiefly rest upon the different tinge observable in the corm, 
leaf, stalks, and ribs of the leaves — white, yellowish, purple. 

(193) Conocarpus acuminatus (Rojrb.) Is. 0. Combretace/e. 

Pachi-iiian, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree; limb of calyx 5-cleft; petals 
none; leaves without glands, nearly opposite, oval or oblong- 
lanceolate, entire, acute ; when young, pubescent, adult ones 
glabrous ; peduncles siiiijde, with one head of flowers; flowers 
small, pale-greenish. FL Jan. — Feb. — JF. & A. Frod. i. 316. 

— Eoxl. FL hid. ii. 443. — Anogeissus acuminatus, Wall. 

Circar mountains. 

Economic Uses. — The timber of this tree is very hard and dur- 
able, almost equalling teak, es])ecially if kept dried, but decays if 
exposed to water. It is good for house-building, though it is difli- 
culi to procure straight logs of it. — Roxh. 

(194) Conocarpus latifolius (Ro.rh.) Do. 

Yella-iiia<kli, Siri-iiiauii, Tel. Viillay-nagta, Veckelio, Tx\.m. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate or nearly opposite, 
quite entire; limbs of calyx 5-cleft; petals none; leaves with- 
out glands, elli|)tical or obovate, obtuse, eniarginate, glabrous ; 
peduncles branched, bearing several heads of flowers some- 
times thickly aggregated ; fruit coriaceous, somewhat scaly, 
globular; seed solitary; flowers small, greenish pale. FL Jan. 
— Feb. — W. cfc A. Prod. i. 316. — Wujht Icon. t. 994. — Roxh. 

FL Ind. ii. 442. — Anogeissus latifolius. Wall. Valleys of the 

Concan rivers. Deccan hills. Dheyia Dhoon. 

Economic Uses. — This is a large tree found on the Circar moun- 
tains, and other ])arts of the IVuiinsula. The timbm* is good, and if 
kept dry is said to be very durable. It is especially esteemed for 
many economical jmrposes. Towards the centre it is of a chocolate 
colour. For house and ship building the natives reckon it superior 
to every other sort, except teak and perhaps one or two more. — 
(Roxh.) 

The ashes of this tree are said to be in demand as an article of 
food among certain wild tribes, inhabitants of the forests about the 
Neilgherries, The demand for it has been attributed to the large 
proportion of pure carbonate of potash which it yields ; the diet of 
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the same people including a large quantity of tamarinds. The leaves 
are used for dying leather. Tlie gum from the tree is extensively 
.eiujdoyed in printing on cloth . — PowclVs Puvj, Prod. 

(195) Corchorus capsularis {Linn.) K 0. Tiliacele. 

Caj)sular Coivhorus, Exc. Gliiiialita j)al, Beng. 

J^ESClUPTiox. — Annual, 5-10 feet; calyx deeply 5-cleft; 
j>etals 5 ; leaves alternate, oblong-acuininato, serrated, two 
lower serratures tenninating in narrow filaments; peduncles 
short ; il(>wers whitisli-yellow in clusters o])posite the leaves ; 
ca]>sule$ globose, truiiciti^d, wrinkled and niuricated, 5-celled ; 
seeds few in each cell, without transverse partitions; in ad- 
dition to the 5 partite cells there are other 5 alternating, 
smaller and empty. Fi June — July. — IV. cO A. Prod. i. 73. 
— Wvjld Lon. t. dll. — lio.rh. Flor. hid. ii. 581. — reniiisula. 
Bengal. Cultivated. 

Economic T^ses. — E xtensively cultivated for the sake of its fibres, 
especially in IJengal. The present s]»ecies may he distiiigiiished 
from all others by the ca]>sules being globular instead of cylindrical. 
Tlic cultivation and manufactiiro lias lieen dcscrihcid in the excellent 
work of Dr lloyle on the Fibrous Idants of India. According to 
his statement, the seeds are sown in April or 1^1 ay, when there is 
a probability of a small (juantity of rain. In July or August the 
flowers have jiassed. AEhen tlie plants are ripe, they being then 
from 3 to 12 fl^et in hciglit, tliey are cut down close to the roots, when 
the tops are clijijxid oif, and fifty or a hundred are tied together. 
Several of these bundles are i)]ace(l in sluillow "water, with pressure 
above to cause them to sink. In this position tliey remain eight or 
ten days. When the bark separates, and the stalk and fibres be- 
come softened, th(‘y are taken uj) and untied ; they are then broken 
otf two feet from tlie bottom, the bark is held in both hands, and 
the stalks are taken off. The jihres are tlien exposed to tlie sun to 
be dried, and after being cleaned are considered fit for the market. 
^Tliese fibriis are soft and silky, and may be used as a substitute for 
flax ; but although the plant is one of rapid growth and easy cul- 
ture, the fibres arc very perishable, and it is owing to this circum- 
stance that they lose much of their value. The attention of practi- 
cal men has been turned to remedy so serious a defect in one of tlie 
most useful products of Bengal. Could the fibres be prepared with- 
out the lengthened immersion in water, whereby they are sub- 
sequently liable to rot and decay, the difliculty might be partially 
if not wholly overcome. So careful is the manufacturer obliged to 
be, that during the time the plants arc in the water, he is forced to 
examine them daily in order to guard against undue decomposition ; 
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and even after they are removed from the water, the lower part of 
the stem nearest the root, which the hand has previously held, are 
so contaminated that they are cut off as useless. Tliese fragments, 
however, in themselves have their use : they are shipped off to 
America from Calcutta for the use of paper-making, preparing hags, 
and suchlike purposes, and even made into whisky. The great 
care of watching the immersed Jute until it almost ])utrefies, is to 
preserve the line silky character so much valued in fibres intended 
for export. For consumption in this country such care is not taken, 
therefore the article is stronger and more durable. The trade is 
very considerable. Besides the gunny-l)ags made from the fibrous 
part or bark, the stems of the plant themselves are used for char- 
coal, for gunpowder, fences, basket-work, fuel. — Hoyle, 

(196) Corchorus olitorius {Linn.) Po. 

Jew’s Mallow, Exo. Siiigiri janasoli.a, ilnvi). Bluiijee Pai, I>Kxa 

Desciuption. — A nnual, 5-G feet, erect; leaves alternate, 
ovate-acuininated, serrated, the two lower scrratm*es termin- 
ated by a slender filament; peduncles 1-2 flowered; calyx 
5-sepalled ; petals 5 ; capsules nearly cylindrical, 10-ribbed, 
5-celled, G-valved ; seeds numerous, with nearly peuTect trans- 
verse septa; flowers small, yellow. FI. July — August. — JT, ct 
A. Prod, i. 73. — Moxh, FI. Iml. ii. 581. — C. decem-angularis, 
Roxh, reiiinsula. Bengal. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — Ivauwolf says this plant is sown in great 
quantities in the neighbourhood of Aleppo as a })ot-herb, the Jews 
boiling the leaves to eat with their meat. The leaves and tender 
shoots arc also eaten by the natives. It is cultivatc'd in Bengal for 
the fibres of its bark, which, like those of C. capsularii^, are employed 
for making a coarse kind of cloth, kno-wn as gunny, as well as cor- 
dage for agiiciiltural i)urposes, boats, and even pa 2 )er. Roxburgh 
says there is a wild variety called Bun pat or AVild pat. An account 
of the manufacture of paper from this jdant at Dinajepore, may be 
found in Dr Buchanan's survey of the lower provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency. This plant re( 2 uir(\s much longcjr steeping in water than 
hemp, a fortnight or three weeks being scarcely sufficient for its 
maceration. The fibre is long and fine, and might well be substituted 
for flax. — Ro'xb. Royle, 

(197) Oordia angustifolia {Roxh.) N. 0. Cordiaceje. 

Narrow-leaved Sepistan, Eng. Goond, Hind. Narroovalli, Tam. Nukkeru, 
Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 12-15 feet; leaves nearly opposite, Ian- 
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ceolate, obtuse or emarginate, scabrous ; calyx campanulate, 
obscurely 4-toothed ; corolla-tube longer than the calyx ; limb 
4-partite, with revolute edges ; panicles terminal, corymbose ; 
stamens 4 ; flowers small, white ; drupe round, smooth, yellow ; 
nut surrounded with mucilaginous pulp. FL May. — Roxb, FI. 
Ind. cd. Gar. ii. 338. Mysore. Eombay. Deccan. 

Economic Uses. — This tree was originally brought to notice by 
Dr Buchanan, who found it in Mysore. A liljre is prepared from tlie 
bark which is made into ropes, and those are used in ^lalabar fur 
dragging timber from the forests. It is very strong, and, by experi- 
ments made at Cannanoi% supported a weight of more than 600 lb. 
The fruit is eatable. Dr Gibson mentions that the wood is very 
tough, and useful for poles of carriages, and suclilike ])urposes. A 
s])ecies of Cordia {G. Maclcodii, Hooker) groAvs in the Godavery 
forests, called Botlca in Telugu. It is a very beautiful Avood, and 
AAX)uld ansAA'cr as a substitute for majde, for 2 )icture-frames and so on. 
It is abundant in tlie fort^sts near ]\Iahadeo])ur, but docs not extend 
to the Circars. It is also indigenous to the Jub])ul]H)or forests, Avhere 
it is called Doumjan. It is su])posed to be the tree descrilx^d by 
Griffiths as Hcmhji/miila Madcodli. — Bnllonivd Cat. of Trees in 
Godavery Forests. 

(198) Cordia latifolia {Roxh.) Do. 

Broad-leaA’ed Sepistaii, Eng. Buro huliooari, Beng. Bliokur, Buralesoora, ITtnd. 

Description. — Tree, 12-25 feet ; leaves roundish, cordate, 
entire, repand, 3-nerved, smooth above, scabrous beneath ; calyx 
villous, campanulate, with an unequally-toothed mouth; corolla 
short, campanulate ; segments five ; panicles terminal and 
lateral ; flowers numerous, small, white; drupe pale-straw colour, 
covered with whitish bloom ; nut surrounded witli soft clammy 
pulp. FI. March — A]jril. — Tluxb. FI. Ind. i. 581. — Guzerat. 
Silhet. 

Medical Uses. — ^Young fruits are i)ickled, and also eaten as vege- 
tables. There are two kinds of Sebesten fruit noticed by writers on 
Indian Materia Medica ; the first with the pulp separable from the 
nut, the other a smaller fruit with the pulp adhering to the nut. The 
latter is the sAvectest of the two. The tree under notice bears the 
large kind of fruit, which is al)out the size of a j)rune, the C. myxa 
producing the small ones. Bindley says that under the name of 
Sebesten plums, Sebestan, or Sepistans, two sorts of Indian fruit 
have been employed as j)ectoral medicines, for which their mucila- 
ginous qualities, combined with some astringency, recommend them. 
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They are believed to have been the Persea of Dioscorides. — Lindley^ 
FL Med. Roxb. Colehr, in As. Res. 

(199) Cordia myxa {Linn.) Do. 

Sepistan-pluTTi, Eng. Vidi-manim, Mal. Vidi-iiiarum, Tam. Lusora, Hind. 
Biihooari, Bkng. Nakeru, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, middling size ; leaves oval, ovate, or 
obovate, repand, smooth above, rather scabrous beneath ; calyx 
tubular, widening towards the mouth, torn as it were in 3-5 
divisions; divisions of corolla re volute; drupes globular, smootli, 
yellow; panicles terminal and lateral; nut 4-celled, tetragonal, 
cordate at both ends, surrounded with transparent viscid pulj) ; 
flowers small, white. FL Feb. — March. — Roxb. FL Ind. cd. 
Car. ii. 332. — Wi(jht Icon. t. 1378. — C. officinalis, or Sebestana 
domestica, Lam. — Rliccdc, iv. t. 37. Both Beninsulas. Ben- 

gal. N. Circars. 

IMedtcal Uses. — Tlie fruit was formerly known among medical 
writers as the Sebesteii, and was occasionally sent to Europe iis an 
article of Materia Medica. Horsfiold mentions that the mucilage of 
the fruit is of a demulcent nature, useful in diseases of the chest and 
urethra, and also emjdoyed in Java as an astringent gargle. The 
seeds are a good remedy in ringworm, being powdered and mixed 
with oil, and so applied. The smell of the nuts when cut is heavy 
and disagreeable : the taste of the kernels is like that of fresh filberts. 
The wood is soft, and is said to have furnished the timber from which 
the Egyptian mummy-cases were made. It is one of those used for 
procuring lire by friction. Graham states that in Otaheite the leaves 
are used in dyeing. The bark is much used as a mild tonic in Java. 
— Llndleij. Ainslie. 

(200) Corypha umbraculifera {Linn.) X O. Palmace.e. 

Talipot or Fan Palm, Eng. Coddapaiui, Mal. Condapaiia, Tam. Talee, Beng. 
Sidalum, Tel. 

Description. — Trunk GO-70 feet ; leaves sublunate, palmate- 
pinnatifid, plaited ; segments 40-50 pair ; petioles armed ; in- 
florescence pyramidal, equalling the trunk of the tree ; calyx 
3 -toothed; petals 3; ovary 3-celled, 1-sceded. — Roxb. FL Ind. 

ii. 177 . — Rhccdcy iii. 1. 1-12 ind. Ceylon. Malabar. Malay 

coast. 

Economic Uses. — This is the well-known Fan-palm of Ceylon. 
Its large broad fronds are used for thatching, and also for writing on 
with an iron style. Such records are said to resist the ravages of 
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time. The seeds are used as beads by certain sects of Hindoos. The 
dried leaf is very strong, and is commonly used for umbrellas by all 
classes. It opens and shuts like a lady’s fan, and is remarkably light. 
A kind of flour or sago is prepared from the pith of the trunk. Little 
bowls and other ornaments are made from tlui nuts, and when polished 
and coloured red, are easily passed o^ for g(*nuine coral. — (Roxh. 
Knox's Geulmi.) Tlie most majestic and wonderful of the palm tribe, 
says Sir E. Tennent {Ceylon^ i. lOi)), is the Talijiot, the stem of 
which sometimes attains the height of 100 fliet; and each of its enor- 
mous fan-like leaves, when laid upon the ground, will form a semi- 
circle of IG feet in diameter, and cover an area of 200 superficial feet. 
The tree flowers but once and dies, and the natives flrmly believe 
that the bursting of the spadix is accompanied by a loud explosion. 
The leaves alone are converted by the Siiiglial(‘-se to purposes of 
utility. Of them they form coverings for tlieir houses, and portable 
tents of a rude but effective character. But the most interesting use 
to which they are a])plied is a substitute for paper, both for books 
and ordinary jmrposcs. In the preparation of Ohis, which is the 
term apjilied to them when so employed, the h'aves are taken whilst 
tender, and after separating the central ribs, they are cut into strips 
and boiled in spring- water. They are dried first in the shade and 
afterwards in the sun, then made into rolls and kept in store, or sent 
to the market for sale. Before they are fit for writing on they are 
subjected to a second process. A smooth plank of Areca palm is tied 
horizontally between two trees ; each Ola is then damped, and a 
weight being attached to one end of it, it is drawn l)ackwards and 
forwards across the edge of the wood tiU the surface becomes per- 
fectly smooth and polished, and during the process, as the moisture 
dries up, it is necessary to renew it till the effect is complete. The 
smoothing of a single Ola will occupy from 15 to 20 minutes. An- 
other palm is the C. TaJiera, growing in Bengal, the leaves of which 
are used for writing on with an iron style, as well as for thatching 
roofs, being strong and duralde. Hats and umbrellas are also made 
from them. — Roxh, 

(201) ^Coscinium fenestratum {Colehr.) H. 0. Menispermaceje. 

Tree Turmeric, Enq. Mara Munjel, Tam. Jar-ki-liuldio, Duk. Mani-pussupoo, 
Tel. 

Description. — Climbing plant with thick ligneous stem and 
branches ; leaves alternate, petioled, cordate, entire, 5-7 nerved, 
smooth and shining above, very hoary below, acuminate or 
obtuse, 3-9 inches long, 2-6 broad; petioles downy, shorter 
than the leaves ; flowers in small globular heads, numerous, 
sub-sessile, villous, of an obscure green ; female umbels several 

* Sir W. Hooker in Pharmaceutical Journal, xii. 185 (with fig.) 
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from the same bud, rising from the branches, on thick downy 
peduncles; the latter longer and thicker in fruit; calyx 6- 
leaved ; 3 exterior sepals oval, downy outside ; 3 interior ones 
longer; petals 6, filaments very downy; style recurved ; berri(*s 
round, villous, size of a larg^e filbert ; seed 1 ; flowers greenish. 
FI. Nov. — Dec. — Rodch. FI. hid. iii. 809. — Menispermum feiie- 
stratuni, Gaertn. Aurungole Pass. Courtallum. Ceylon. 

Medical Uses. — Tliis pkiiit, which has long been known in 
Ceylon, is considered in that country to he a valuable stomachic. 
The wood is of a deep yellow colour, and hitter to the taste. The 
root in infusion is iis(id medicinally. This is sliced, and stcejicd in 
water for several hours, and then drunk. !l'his is the plant ailuded 
to by Aiiislie (Materia Indlcff, ii. 183), where he says that tlie root, 
wliich is an inch in circumference, is commonly met with in tht*. 
bazaars, being brought from the mountains for sale. It is employed 
in preparing certain cooling liniments for the lujad, as wadi as in the 
preparation of a yellow dye. But its chief value consists in its tonic 
pro])erties, for wdiich the wood and bark are (unployed. — Ll/ullei/. 
Aimlio. 


(202) Costus speciosus (Sm.) N. 0. ZiNGiBEiiACEyE. 

Tsjana-kua, Mal, Bonima Kacliica, Tel. Keoo, Hind, ami Beng. 

DESCPdPTiON. — Height 3-4 feet, spirally ascending; leaves 
sub-sessile, spirally arranged, oblong, cust)idate, villous under- 
neath ; flowers large, pure white. FI. July — Sept. — Roxh. FI. 
hid. ed. Car. i. 57. — Wight Icon. t. 2014. — C. Arabicus, Linn. 

— Ainornum hirsutiim, Lam. — Ixhccde, xi. t 8. Coi’oniandtd. 

Con cans. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — A very elegant plant, found chiefly near the 
banks of rivers aiul other moist and shady places. A kind of pre- 
serve is made from the roots, wdiich the natives deem very wkule- 
some. They are insipid. — lioxh. 

(203) Covellia glomerata (Mlq.) N. 0. MoRACEiE. 

Description. — Large tree ; trunk crooked, thick, bark of a 
rusty-greenish colour, rough ; leaves alternate, petioled, oblong 
or broad lanceolate, tapering equally to each end, entire, very 
slightly 3-nerved, smooth on both sides ; racemes compound 
or panicled, issuing immediately from the trunk or large 
branches ; fruit jiedicelled, nearly as large as the common fig, 

11 . " 
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clothed with soft down. Dalz. Bomb. Fl. 243. — Miq. in Ann. 

Sc. Nat. iii. S. i. 35. — Ficus gloiiierata, Roxh. Western 

coast. 

Medical Uses. — The hark is applied as an astringent to ulcers, 
and to remove the poison of wounds* made hy a tiger or cat. The 
root is used in dysentery. The fruit is edible, hut insi>id, and is 
usually found full of insects . — PomeJTs Punj. Prod. 

(204) Crataeva nurvala (Ham.) O. CAPrARiDACE;E. 

Ncer-vala, Mal. Maviliiigluini, Tam. Maredoo, Tel. Tapia, Biririi, Hind. 

DESCKirTiON. — Tree, 15-20 feet; leaves trifoliolate; leaflets 
ovatedanceolate, acuminated, lateral ones unequal at the base ; 
limb of the petals ovate-roundish; torus hemispherical, very 
ovoid ; calyx 4-scpallcd ; petals 4, unguiculate ; berry stipi- 
late, pulpy inside; flowers greenish white, with red stamens ; 
racemes terminal. Fl. Feb. — March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 23. 

— C. incrniis, Linn. — Bhxedc^ Mai. ii. t. 42. Malabar. 

Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — In the Society Islands, of which this tree is 
a native as well as of Malabar, it is planted in burial-grounds, be- 
ing esteemed sacred to idols. The leaves are somewhat aromatic, 
slightly bitter, and considc^red stomachic. The root is said to possess 
alterative (pialities. Tlie juice of the bark is given in convulsions and 
flatulency, and, boiled in oil, is externally apjdied in rheumatism. — 
A 

.I^coNOMic Uses. — The wood of C. Poxhurf/hli is soft and easily 
cut, but tolerably tough, and is used lor carving models, making 
writing -boards, and combs. At Jheliim the fruit is mixed with 
watei' to form a strong cement, and the riiul as a mordant in dyeing. 
— (Sfeirarft^ Pu)ij. Plants.) It grows well on the slopes of the Eastern 
Ghauts and those towards Salem, as also in the inbirior generally. 

(205) Crinum Asiaticum (Willd.) K 0. AMARYLLiDACEiE. 

Rfliitta poLa-tali, Mal. Veslii Moonglioc, Tam. Kesara-clicttu, Tel. Veslia- 
uiinigiiloo-pakoo, Tel. Sookli-dursun, Beng. 

Description. — Stemless; leaves radical, linear, concave, 
.‘1-4 feet long, obtuse, pointed, margins smooth ; umbels G-16 
flowered ; flowers sub-sessile ; roots bulbous, with a terminal 
fusiform portion, issuing from the crown, from which numer- 
ous fibrous roots proceed; flowers large, white, fragrant at 
night ; corolla tube cylindrical, usually pale green, segments 
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linear-laiiceolatc, margins broad, with a recurved process at 
the apex of each. FL Oct. — Dec. — lloxb. FI. Ind. ii. 129. — C. 

defixum, Bot Mag. 2208. — Bhccdc^ Mai. xi. t. 38. Both 

Coiicans. 

Medical Uses. — The le«aVcs, bruised and mixed with castor-oil, 
are us(3fLil in whitlows and local inflammations of the kind. In Upper 
India the juice of the leaves is given in ear-ache. In Java the plant 
is reckoned a good emetic, and it is also considered of cflicacy in 
curing wounds made by poisoned arrows. The root, slic.ed and 
ch(iwed, is emetic. The C. toxicariam is a variety indigenous to 
both Con cans, and of which Dr O’Shaughnessy found by experi- 
ments the leaves to be ecpi.'vl as an emetic to the best ij)ecacuanha ; 
hut re(iommend(id its only being resorted to wIk'u the latter cannot 
be procured. The ])lant is found on the banks of rivers and in 
marshy ])laces, and flowers nearly all the year. — Roxh. J. Gmh. 
A anghnessy. 

(20G) Crotalaria juncea {Lhm.) N. 0. Leguminos.e. 

Smi-hcinp plant, Eng. Wuckoo or .Jaimpa iiar, Tam. Sluinamoo, Tel. Sunn, 
Bl:ng. 

DESCKIPTION.—Small plant, 4-8 feet, erect, branched, more 
or less clothed with shining silky pubescence or hairs ; branches 
terete, striated ; stipules and bracts setaceous ; leaves from 
narrow linear to ovate-lanceolate, acute ; calyx deeply 5-cleft, 
denscdy covered with rusty tomentuni, the 3 lower segments 
usually cohering at the apex ; racemes elongated, terminating 
every branch ; flowers distant; legumes sessile, oblong, broader 
upwards, about twice the length of the calyx, tomentose and 
many-seeded; flowers yellow. FI. Nov. — Jan. — W. cC’ A. 
Frod. i. 185. — Roxl). FI. Ind. hi. 259. — Cor. ii. t. 193. — C. 
Benghalensis, Lam. — C. tenuifolia, Roxh. — C. fenestrata, Sims. 
Bot. Mag. Peninsula. Malabar. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This plant is extensively cultivated for the 
sake of its fibres in many ])arts of India, especially in Mysore and 
the Deccan. These are known by different names, according to tlui 
localities where tliey are prepared. In some places the fibre is 
known as the INfadras luuiip or Indian hem]), but this latter a])pella- 
tion is incorrect. It is the Wuclwo-unr of Travancore, the Siudi of 
Pxiiigal, and so on. The mode of preparation differs from that of 
oth(‘r fil)res in one particular especially, the plant being pulled uj) 
by tlie roots, and not cut. After the seeds are beaten out, the stems 
are immersed in running water for five days or more, and the fibres 
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are then separated by the fingers, which process makes it somewhat 
expensive to prepare. Dr Ciibsoii asserts that the crops repay the 
labour bestowed on them, as tlie jdaiit is suited for almost any soil. 

hen projHM'ly pi'opared, the libres are strong and much valued in 
the home markets. In this country th(*v are used for lishing-nets, 
corvlage, canvas, paper, gunny-bags, Are. A'c. — the lattt*r name being 
derived li\)m the word the native name for the liluv on the 

Coromaiulcl coa'^t. In the vh‘ej>ort on the Fibres of S. Tndi.'i’ it is 
stated that the fibre makes excellent twine for nets, ropes, and vari- 
ous other similar aHicles. The fibres are much stronger if left in 
salt water. They will take tar easily, and with candul ])r(‘])aration 
the plant yields loss and hemp of excellent (juality. It is greatly 
cultivated in Mysore, and also in IiajalimundiT. In the latter dis- 
tinct it is a dry cro]), planted i.i \(>venib(*r and cut in Marcli. TJia 
yellow flowers restoiible those of Spanisli broom. It re(|uir(\s maiiiii’e, 
but not too much moisture. 8amj)les of tlie Sunn tibre were sent 
to the Great Exhibition, and also to tlie Madras Exliibit ion of 
( )ii tbos(‘ forwarded to Ihigland i\Ir Dickson r('])ortcd that ilicso 
fibres will at all times command a iiiark(.‘t (when properly ])repared) 
at ,£45 to £5(1 a-ion, for twine or common ])urposes ; and when i)ro- 
])ared in England with th(‘ patent Tnpiid, lh(‘y beeonu‘. so soft, tine, 
and white, as to b(‘ar comparison Avilh llax, and to be superior to 
Kussiaii tlax for fine spinning. In the latter state it is valued at 
.£80 a-toii. Ill S(‘vcral jiarts of India the j)riee viiries from Jb 1 to 
Jts. 2-8 ])(T maund ; in (’alentta, about Its. 5 p(‘,r maund — and the 
jirices botli in tliii latter ]»lace and Jlombay are gradually increasing. 
Jly cx])ei‘iineiits made on the strmigth of the fibre, it Invoke at 407 
11). in one instance. Large*, (jnantities an*, shi])])cd for the English 
market. AVliat is known as Jnbbnli)ore hemp is the produce of G. 
tt'/inifolifjj Avliich, according to AYiglit, is a mere variety of C. jiuiccji. 
Itoyle,, liowewer, and oib(*r botanists, think iliat it is a. distinct plant. 
It is said to yield a very strong fibre*, but probably not veuy dillereuit 
from the 8uiin. — Roylo. Jtfry lirjjoris. Report on Fibres of 
IndoL 


(207) Croton tiglium (Lhm.) N. 0. Eupiiorhiace^:. 

Craton-oil plant, Eng. Cade^l-avanacn, Neervaula, Mat.. Nervalum, Tam. Nay- 
paluni, Tkl. J uiiialghota, IIiNu. and Duk. Jypal, Beng. 

Description. — Small tree with a few spreading branches ; 
leaves alternate, ovate-oblong, smooth, acuminate, 3-5 nerved 
at the base, covered wdicn young with minute stellate hairs ; 
petioles chaunelled ; calyx 5-cleft; petals 5, lanceolate, woolly; 
racemes erect, terminal ; upper flowers male, lower ones female; 
seeds convex on one side, bluntly angular on tlie other, en- 
veloped in a thin shell ; flowers small, downy, greenish yellow. 
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FL April — June. — Wight Icon, t 1914. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 
682. — Rhecde^ ii. t. 33. Coromandel. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds yield the ■vvoll-known Croton-oil. They 
are the size of a sloe, and are considered one of the most drastic pur- 
gatives known. Ten or twenty seeds have been known to kill a horse 
by producing the most violent diarrluea. The usual way to get the 
oil is first to roast the seeds and then compress them. The colour 
is brownish, or brownish yellow, soluble in fixed and volatile oils. 
8 () powerful is its action that a single drop of the oil applied to tlie 
tongue is considered sutUcieiit to insure the full results, especially in 
inci])ient apoplexy, paralysis of the throat, or dilhculty of ])reathing 
arising from these causes, even should the ])atient be inseiisilde at 
the time. Jlut this must be of the 2>ure oil, i(»r it is often adulteratcal 
•with olive, castor, or purging nut oil. It is also employed in visceral 
obstruction, and occasionally in dropsy. Tlie seeds mixiMl with honey 
and water are often aj)})lied to obstinate buboes in native luactice. 
"Jdie cx])ressed oil of the seed is a good naiUHl}', externally a2)2)lied, in 
rheumatism and indolent tumours. Idi(M*de says that the leaves 
rubbed and soaked in wat(T are also juirgative, and avIuux dried and 
l)owde.red are a good a p] dication to snake-bites. If the leaves arc 
chewed th(‘y inllame the mouth and li])s, and cause them to swell, 
leaAung a burning sensation. The mode of jneparing the oil in 
Ceylon is by ])ulverising the seeds ; the powder is tlieii 2)ut into b:igs, 
jilaced between sheets of iron, left to stand for a fortnight and then 
lilbu'ed. Alcohol is then added 1 o tAvice the Aveight of the residue. 
IMuch caution is requisite to avoid injury from the fumes Avhicli arise 
during the ])rocess. ddie Avood, which is bitter-tasted, is gently emetic 
and powerfully sudorific. — {AinslUi. Lindlrif.) The seeds 

of the C. are rec.kom‘d a luseful 2>urgalive. The natives 

mix them Avith AAaiter, administering two or three at a time, according 
to circumstances. — lloxh. Llndlcg. 

(208) Crozophora plicata {Ad. Jass.) K O. Do. 

yoiiballi, Hind. Liiigauieriam chettii, Tel. Klu)ocli-oki*a, Bkng. 

Description. — Small annual, hoary ; stems and branches 
round, dichotomous ; leaves alternate, waved, toothed, broadly 
cordate, tajiering to a stalk ; flowers small, greenish white ; 
male ones above the females ; capsules scabrous. FI. Nov. — 

Jan. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. G81. — Croton plicatum, Vahl. 

Common in the Peninsula. Peliar. 

Medical Uses. — This is commonly foimd in rico-fields, floAvering 
during the cold weather. It is said to liaA^e virtues in leprous affec- 
tions, the dry plant being made into a decoction to Avhich is added a 
little mustard. A cloth moistened Avith the juice of the green caj)- 
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8ules becomes blue after exposure to the air. This colouring matter 
might possibly be turned to good account. — Ruxb. Auidic. 

(209) Cryptostegia grandiflora (R. Dr.) N. 0. AscLEriACEJ3. 

Palay, Mal. 

Description. — Twining shrub; leaves opposite, elliptic, 
bluntly acuminated, shining above, minutely reticulated with 
brown beneath ; calyx 5-parted, segments lanceolate with un- 
dulated margins ; corolla funnel-shaped, tube furnished with 
five enclosed narrow bipartite scales inside, covering the anthers, 
being 02 :) 2 Dosite them; stamens enclosed; stigmas globosely 
conical ; corymbs trichotornous, terminal ; llowers huge, reil- 
dish jDurple ; follicles divaricate, acutely triquetrous. FI. All 
the year. — Wight Icon. t. 83:^. — Nerium graiiditlorum, lloxh. 
FI. hid. ii. 10. Malabar. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — This jdant yields a fine strong fibre roseinhling 
flax, and wliidi may be spun into the finest yarn. A gooil specimen 
was exhibited at the Madras Exhilhtion. The milky juic.e has long 
been known to contain caoutchouc, which is often prepared fir rubbing 
out pencil-marks, but it has not yet been collechid for the jiuiposihs 
of commerce. Samples of a fiiir quality were sent to the Madras Ihx- 
liibition. — Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. 

(210) Cucumis utilissimus (Ro.rh.) X. 0. Cucurbitaci;.i:. 

Field Cucumber, Exo. Kakrie, Ilixn. Kankonr kurktec, LIlxc. Doskai, Tj:l. 

Description. — Trailing; stems scabrous; Icavc's brond-cor- 
date, more or Ics.s 5-lobed ; lobes mundi'd and toothed; v/a/e 
flowers crowded, As solitary ; fruit short, oval, when young 
luihescent, when old glabrous, variegated ; flowers yellow. FI 
Xearly all the y»\ir. — JF. ff* A. Prod. i. .‘>4Lb — Roxh. FI. Ind. 
in. 7‘dl. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — Tin; fruit is ]>i(!kled when half grf)wn, and when 
ripe and hung up it will keep good for several months. IJie seeds 
contain iiiueli farinaceciiis matter mixed witJi a largcj jirojxution ot* 
mild oil. The meal is an article of diet with the nntives, mid the oil 
is used for lamps. lioxburgh has the following remarks ujtoii this 
]jlant : “ This appears to me to be by far the most useful sjxTa'cs ol’ 

Cucumis that I know : when little more than half grown, tlie fruits 
are oblong and a little downy — in this state tliey are i)ick]ed ; when 
ripe, they are about as large as an ostrich’s egg, smooth and yellow. 
When cut they have much the flavour of the Melon, and will keep for 
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several months', if carefully gathered without being bruised, and hung 
up. They are also in this state eaten raw, and much used in curries 
by the natives. The seeds, like those of other Cucurbitaceous fruits, 
are nutritious ; the natives dry and grind them into a meal, which 
they employ as an article of diet ; they also express a bland oil from 
them, which they use in food and burn in their lamps. Experience 
as well as analogy proves these seeds to be highly nourishing, and 
well deserving of a more extensive culture than is bestowed on them 
at present. The powder of the toasted seeds mixed with sugar is 
said to be a powerful diuretic, and serviceable in promoting the 
passage of sand or gravel. As far as my observation and informa- 
tion go, this agriculture is chiefly confin<*d to the Gimtoor Circar, 
where the seeds form a considerable branch of commerce. They are 
mixed with those of Holms soi'ghum, or some others of the large cul- 
miferous tribe, and sown together : these plants run on the surface 
of the earth and help to shade them from the sun, so that they 
mutually help each other. The fruit, as I o])served above, keeps 
well for several months if carefully gathered and suspended. This 
circumstance renders it an excellent article to carry to sea during long 
voyages.” — (Eoxh.) The G. psoAulocolocynth Is found on the vslopes 
of the Western Himalaya is a good cathartic. It is called the 
Himalayan Colocynth. — {Hoyle.) The C. moiaordicd is an article of 
diet, and a good substitute for the common Cucumber, which is also 
cultivated to a great extent in India. — {Roxh.) Two other ])lants of 
this natural order may bo mentioned here — the Cumrhiia the 
well-known Pumpkin, which is reputed to possess anthelmintic pro- 
perties in its seeds useful in cases of Tienia. The fruit is very 
common in India, in which case the remedy, if really cflectual, might 
be readily available. The other is the C. maxima^ Avhicli would 
appear to possess similar pro])erties, and to have been successfully 
a])plied in cases on record. — Pharm. of India. 

(211) Cuminum Cyminum {LIhik) N. 0. UMDELLiFERiE. 

Cuiiiiiiin, Enq. 

Description. — Herbaceous; leaves multifid, lobes linear- 
setaceous, acute ; calycine teeth 5, unequal, persistent ; petals 
with the point inflexed ; umbel with 3-5 rays, involucre longer 
than the usually pubescent fruit; seeds slightly concave in 
front, convex on the back; flowers white. — W, & A. Prod. i. 
373. — Dec. Prod. iv. 201. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 92. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are met with in the bazaars throughout 
India, being much in use as a condiment. Their warm bitterish taste 
and aromatic odour reside in a volatile oil. l>oth seeds and oil pos- 
sess carminative properties analogous to Coriandcjr and Dill, and on 
this account are much valued by the natives . — Pharm of India. 
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(212) Curcnligo orcMoides {Go&rtn.) N. 0. IlyroxiDACE^. 

Nelapanna, Mal. Nelapamiay, Tam. Nala-talta-giidda. Tkl. Nialimooslie, 
Hind. Tamoolie, Telnoor Moodol, Beno. 

Description. — Steniless ; root tuberous, with many spread- 
ing fibres ; leaves narrow-lanceolar, nerved, slender ; petioles 
channelled, sheathing below ; racemes solitary, axillary : llowers 
hermaphrodite, yellow. FL All the year. — Foxh. Flor. Ind, ii. 
144. — Cor. i t. 13. — Rliecde, xii. t 59. reiiinsula every- 

where. Travancore. 

MpmioAL Usi-:s. — The root is sh\i^htly bitter and aroinntic, and 
inucilaginons to the taste, and is eonsidered a denndeenl. It is used 
in gonorihoea, and also lias tonic qualities. Ther(‘ are several sj)ecies, 
or rather varieties, the C. MahdKirica and C. hi'Wifnlln^ lait the same 
virtues attach to all. It grows in moist shady jdaci's. Die aju'ces 
of the leaves are viviparous, and Avill produre young ]>lants, il‘ allowed 
to rest on the ground for any length of time. — Rwh. 

(213) Curcuma angustifolia (/iW>.) N. ih ZiNc:iiir:nAn:.K. 

East Indian Arrowretot, Eng. Kn^a,. Ko-iLdni, Mal. Kooa, 'J'am. 'J'ikhnr, Hind. 

Description. — Ilullis oblong, with jiale oblong jiendulous 
tubers ; leaves petioled, naiTow lanceolate, most acute, stiiated 
with fine parallel veins ; fiower.s longer than the liracts; petioles 
G-10 indies long, lower halfslieatliing; sjiike radical, 4-G inches 
long, ci'owiied with an ovate ]>nrple tuft; llowers luight yellow, 
expanding at sunrise and lading at sunsed. F/. July. — Foa:b. 
FL Ind. cd. Car. i. 31. Xagpore. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — An excellent kind of Arrowroot is ]>repured from 
the tubers of this species, especially in Travancore, Avlieie tlie plant 
grows in great ahundance. This is a favourite arti(de of diet among 
the natives. The Hour, when finely powdered and boiled in milk, is 
an excellent diet for sick j)eople or children. It is also much used 
for cakes, puddings, &c., though considered hy some to produce con- 
stipation. In a commercial point of view the I'last Indian Arrowroot 
is below the West Indian starch, though similar in its (pialities and 
uses. The exports of Arrowroot fi*oni Travancore avcjrage aliout 250 
candies annually. In 1870-71 were exported from llomhay 3 cwt., 
and from Madras in 18G9-70 3729 cwt., valued at 14,152 riqiees. 
The mode of preparation is as follows : The tubers are first scraped 
on a rough stick, generally i)art of the stem of the common rattan, or 
any plant with rough prickles to serve the same })urpose. Tims pul- 
verised, the flour is thrown into a chatty of water, where it is kept 
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for about two hours : all impurities being carefully removed from the 
surface. It is then taken out and again put into fresh water, and so 
on for the space of four or five days. The flour is ascertained to have 
lost its bitter taste when a yellowish tinge is communicated to the 
water, the whole being stirred up, again strainfd through a piece of 
coarse cloth and put in the sun to dry. It is then n^ady for use. — 
(Roxh. Pcrt^. Ohs.) TIk^ root of the C. Avia da or INIango ginger is 
used as a carminative and stomacliic, and a kind of AuTowroot is 
prepared from the tubers of the C. leucorrhi::a. — Raxh, 

(214) Curcuma aromatica (SaJish.) Do. 

Wild Tiiniicric, Exc. Jiiiiglee-liuldcc, Hind. Biiii-liiildeo, Bcng. 

DESCKirTTON. — Dulbs small, and, with the long palmate 
tubers, inwardly yellow; leaves 2-4 feet in length, broad 
lanceolate, sessile on their slicaths, sericeous uiideriu'ath ; the 
wliole plant of a uniform green; s})ikes C-12 inches long; 
flowers largish, pale rose-coloured, with a yellow tinge along 
the iniddhi of the lip. F/. Alarch — ]May. — Roxh. FI. lad. cd. 
Car. i. 23. — Wight Icon. i. 2005. — Curcuma zedoaria, lloxh. 
Alahibar. Dengal. 

IMeniCAL Uses. — A n ornamental and beautiful ]>lant when in 
flower, it alxuinds in tlie 'rravaneore forests. The natives use tlio 
root as a ])erfuine and also nuMlieinally, hotli when frcsli and dried. 
"I'lny hav(‘ an agreeable fragrant smell, are of a ])ale'Vellow colour 
and aromatic taste. Doxhiirgh ;isserted that the roots of this sp(H:i(‘s 
are not only lln‘ longer hinds of Zcdtmnj sold in the sho]>s, but 
ideaitieal with tlie shorter hi ml, the. tubers having nuuvly been cut 
previous to drying. The root possesses aroniatie and tonic proper- 
ties, and is less healing than ginger. — Rcrclra. Ru.ch. 

(215) Curcuma longa (Ro.ch.) Do. 

Long-rooted Tnrnicrio, Eno. 'Maiigcdla.-kiin,, IUal. Miinjol, Tam. Pasoopoo, 
Tel. Hiildee, Pitras, Hind. ITurida, Huliidee, Benu. 

Desciuption. — Leaves broad lanceolate, long - petioled ; 
bulbs small, and Avitli the palmate tubers inwardly of a deep 
orange-colour ; flowers large, whitish, with a faint tinge of 
yellow, the tuf- greenish white. FI. July — Sept. — Roxb. FI. 
Ind. ed. Car. i. 32. — Rhcedey xi. i. 11. 

Medical Uses. — Cultivated in most parts of India. According 
to Itumphius, the Javanese make an ointment with the j)Ouiided 
roots and rub it over their bodies as a preservation against cutaneous 
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diseases. Tlie root is considered a cordial and stoniaciiic, and is 
prescribed b}^ native doctors in diarrinea. It is also an hi<^nvdioni in 
curries. There is a wild sort wliicli grows in IMysore. TJie natives 
consider Turmeric in powder an excellent a])plication for cleaning 
foul ulcers. The root in its fresh state has rather an unpl(‘.as.ant 
smell, which goes oil* when it beccmios dried ; the colour is tlnit of 
salVron, and the taste bitter. Mixed with juice of the Xelli-kai 
{Emhllra officinalis)^ it is given in diabetes and jaundice. The juice 
of the fresh root is anthelmintic, and th(‘. burnt root mixed with 
margosa oil apjdied to soreness in the nasal organs, d'he root is 
applied by the Hindoos to recent wounds, bruisi‘s, and leech-bites. 
Itoxburgli states that it is frec^uently planted, in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, (m land where sugar-cane grew the ])roceding year, the 
soil being well ploughed and cl(‘aned from wet^ds. It is raised in 
April and May. The cuttings or sets — viz., snndl portions of the 
fresh root — are planted on tlie toi)S of ridges j)r(‘])ared for the pur- 
pose, al)out 18 inches or 2 feet apart. Cmi acre thus sown will 
yield about 2000 lb. weight of the frc^sh roots. — {Ainslie. lloxh.) 
Lindl(‘y says that the juicic is a test for free alkalies. Turmeric is 
regarded in the East Indies as an im])ortant bitter, aromatic stimu- 
lant and tonic, and is employcHl in dchilitated states of the stomach, 
intermittent fevers, and dropsy. The starcdi of the young tubiirs 
forms on(i of the East Indian arrowroots. — {Rtnjlc.) It is to be ob- 

served that the same tubers which yield star(E when young yield 
TuriiKiric when old, the (colour and aroma whic.h gives its character 
to the latter ai)pearing to be deposited in the cells at a later period 
of growth . — (Li mil on.) '^rurmeric pai)er is unsized paper steeped 

in tincture of Tunneric and dried by exposure to the air. It is em- 
l)loyed as a test for alkalies, which render it redtlisli or brownish. 


(21G) Curcuma zedoaria {Roscoo). Do. 

Long Zedoary, Kxo. Katon-insclii-kua, Mal. Pulang Killimgii, Oapoor-kiolilie, 
Tam. Knclioora, Kichlie-gudda, Tel. Kuclioora, Kakliura, Hind. SI mice, Ben g. 
Kiitclioor, Duk. 

Description. — Height 3-4 feet ; bulbs and palmate tubers 
pale straw-coloured throughout ; leaves broad lanceolate, with 
a dark-purple sheath down the middle ; scape 5-G inches long, 
distinct from the leafy stems ; spike 4-5 inches long ; flowers 
deep yellow and bright crimson tuft. FL April. — Wight 
Icon. t. 2005. — Curcuma zerumbet, Roxb. FL Ind. i. ed. Gar. 

20. — Corom. iii. t 201. — Rhecde, xi. t 7. Chittagong. 

Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — According to Roxburgh this plant yields the 
long Zedoary of the shops, though Pereira states that the plant 
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lias not been well ascertained. The root is used medicinally by 
the natives. It is cut into small round pieces, aliout the third of 
an inch thick and two in circumference. The best comes from 
("eylon, where it is considered tonic and carminative. According to 
liheede it has virtues in nejdiritic complaints. The pidverised 
root is one of the ingredients in the red i)Owder {Aluntr) which the 
Hindoos use during the Ilooly festival. — Moxh, Pereira. 

(217) Cuscuta reflexa (Roxh,) N. 0. Convolvulack.e. 

Description^. — Stem funicular; flowers loosely racemose, 
each flower pedicelled; sejials acutisli, ovate-oblong; corolla 
tubular, lobes minute, acute, externally reflexed ; anthers 
sub-sessile at the throat of the corolla ; scales inserted at the 
base, flmbriated ; styles short ; cajisule baccate ; flowers small, 
white. FI. Feb. — March. — lloxb. FI. Ind. i. p. 44G. — Dec. Prod. 
ix. p. 454. — C. verrucosa, ^weet Brit. FI. Gard. t. 6. — Roxh. Cor. 

t. 104. — Hook Exot. Flor. t. 150. Feninsula. Silhet. 

Guzerat. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is used by the natives to purify the 
blood, and is especially useful in bilious disorders. It is also used 
externally in cutaneous disorders. It is occasionally used in dyeing. 
— Powelly Piinj. Prod. 


(218) Cycas circinalis {Linn.) N. 0. CrcADACE.E. 

Wiira-gudu, Tel. Todda-paiia, Mal. 

Description. — Trunk cylindrical, unbranched, surmounted 
with a terminal bud, consisting in the male of a cone com- 
posed of peltate scales ; leaves pinnated, thorny, springing 
from the apex of the trunk. FI. May. — Roxh. Ft. Ind. iii. 

744. — Rlieede Mal. iii. t. 13-21. Malabar. S. Concans. 

Forests near Tri chore. 

Medical Uses. — The scales of the cone are a most useful nar- 
cotic medicine, and are commonly sold in the bazaars. — {Snjpl. to 
Pharm. of India.) A gummy substance which exudes from the 
stem produces rapid sui)puration. in malignant ulcers. — (Lindley.) 
The fruit-bearing cone reduced to a poultice is api)hed to the loins 
for the removal of iie])hritic jiains. — RJieede. ' 

Economic Uses. — dliis is a singular-looking plant, very abundant 
in the forests of Malabar and Cochin. It is very fertile, and easily 
propagated both from nuts and branches. Its vitality is said by 
llheede to be remarkable, insomuch that the tree, having been taken 
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up and put down again a second time after one or two years, it 
will grow. A kind of sago is prepared from tlic nuts. In order to 
collect it the latter are dried in the sun for about a month, beaten 
in a mortar, and the kernel made into Hour. It is much used by 
the poorer classes of natives and forest tribes. It, however, will not 
keep long. — /SV mvi onds. 


(219) Cynodon dactylon {Pers,) N. 0. GiiAMiNACEin. 

Iluriallee Grass, Eng. Ariig.'im-i»illoo, Tam. Gericlia, Tel. DoorUa, 13 kng. 

Descltptiox. — C iiiins cree])ing, witli ilowei-bearing brunch- 
lets, erect, ()-12 inches liigli, smooth; leaves small; s])ikes 
3-0, terminal, sessile, seciiiul, 1-2 inches long; rachis waved ; 
tiowers alternate, single, dis])osed in two rows on the iimlcr 
side; calyx liiiu/h smaller than the corolla; exfcubu* valves 
lM.)at-sli;i})ed, keel sliglitly ciliate. FI. All the year. — Panicmii 
dactylon, Linn. — FI. Ltd. oh Car. i. 292. — Agrostis 
linearis, — Jlutli IVninsnlas. liengal. 

Economic Usks. — O ue of the eommon(‘st of Lidian grasses, grow- 
ing everywhere in great abiin(lane(‘. It foi'iiis the greater ])art of 
the food of cattle in this eouiitry. ]h*s]>ect ing tliis grass Sir AV. 
Junes observes (ds. R<x. iv. 242) that “it is tin* sw(*et(‘st and most 
nutritious ])astiire fur cattle.” Its usefulness, added to its beauty, 
ijidue(Ml tlie Hindoos to celeliratc* it iji llieir writings. 44ie native's, 
too, eat tlie young leaves, and make a (•(►oling drink from tli(3 routs. 
— (1/o.rh.) On account of its I'uoting stolons and close growth, 
when watei’ed it is well ada]>ted for turting. j’d'Oiii universal testi- 
mony it is the biisl of all our grassi's for fattening aud niilk- 2 )ro(luc- 
ing powers. — Sicicarfb- Pnrij. Plants. 


(220) Cynometra ramiflora {Linn.) E. 0. LEGUMixosyE. 

Irii)a, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 60 feet ; leaA-es composed of 2-G oppo- 
site leaflets ; calyx tube very short, 4-partite, segment re- 
flexed; yietals 5, oblong-lanceolate; stamens distinct, inserted 
with the petals into a ring lining the calyx tube ; peduncle 
solitary, few-tlowered, springing from the branches among the 
leaves; floweis white. — W. d' A, Prod. i. 293. — Rhcede Mal. 
iv. t. 31. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The root is purgative. A lotion is made from 
the leaves boiled in cows’ millc, which, mixed with honey, is applied 
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externally in scabies, leprosy, and other cutaneous diseases. An 
oil is also pre]3ared from the seeds used for the same purposes. — 
liheede. 

(221) Cypenis bulbosus {Vahl.) X. 0. CYPEUACEiE. 

Sheelandie, Tam. Pura-gaddi, Tel. 

Description. — Culms 2-4 iiudio.s high, semi-tcrete, ?>-cor- 
nered; root bulbous, tunicate, with biilluferous fibres; spike- 
lets liuear-laiiceolute, acuminate, 10-lG llovvcred, alternate in 
the apex of the culm, lower two double ; scales ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate ; style trifid ; seed oblong, o-cornered, invo- 
lucre with alternate Icailet ; two lower ones longer than the 
spikes ; leaves filiform, all radical, far-slieathiTig. — FI, 
Ind. cd. Car. i. 19G. — Wight Contrib. p. 88. — C. jemeiiicus, 
lloxb. Corom and el. 

Ecoxomtg ThsFvS. — I1iis kind of sodgo is found in sandy situations 
near tlui sea on the Coromandel (joast, where it is known as tho 
Shrv1inidi<‘ arirec. hoots are used as (lour in times of scarcity, and 
eaten roasted or boiled : they have the tasti^ of potatoes. Puri 
ijaddi is the Teliiiga nam<‘ of the ])lant, and Puri diuHjKi that of the 
root. The mode of t)ret)aring tin* Hour is thus given hy hoxhurgh. 
The little bulbs are gently roasted or boibnl, thtai rubbed between 
the hnnds in the folds of a cloth to take olf the sheaths; this is all 
tlio ])rej)aration the nativ'es adoj)t to make them a pli'asant whole- 
some j)art of their diet, which they have fre([ueiit recourse to, par- 
ticularly in times of scarcity. Stnue dry them in the sun, grind 
them into im'al, and make bread of thiun; while othi'rs stew them 
in curri('.s and other dishes. They are jFalatable, tasting like a 
roasted p( )tato. — IIuFk 

(222) Cypems hexastaebyus {Rotth) Do. 

Koray, I’am. Sliaka-tooiiga, Tel. Kora, ^^AL. M'ootlioo, Benq. 

Description. — Culms erect, 1-2 feet, triangular with rounded 
angles ; leaves radical, sbeatlung, shorter than the culms ; 
root tuberous, tubers irregular, size of fdberts, rusty-coloured ; 
umbels terminal, compound ; involucre 3-lcaved, unequal ; 
spikes linear, sub-sessile. FL June — Aug. — Ro,vh, FI. Ind. cd. 

Car. i. 201. — Wight Contrib. p. 81 — C. rotuudus, Linn. 

Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medtcal Uses. — The tubers are sold in the bazaars, and used by 
perfumers on account of their fragrance. In medicine they are used 
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as tonic and stimulant, and have been employed in the treatment of 
cholera. In the fresh state, given in infusion as a demulcent in 
fevers, and also used in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea. It is per- 
haps the most common species in India of tliis extensive genus. It 
is found chiefly in sandy soils, hut will grow almost anywhere. 
Hogs are very fond of the roots, and cattle eat the greens. It be- 
comes a troublesome weed in the gardens, being difficult to extirj)ate. 
— {lioxh, Ain.^ri(i.) Ilie roots are sweet, and slightly aromatic; 
th(i taste is ])itter, r(>sinous, and balsamic. Stimulant, diaphoretic, 
and diuretic properties are assigned them ; and they are further 
described as astringent and vermifuge . — {Bengal Disp. p. 627. 
Fliarni, of India.) The species C. perfenuL^ partakes of the same 
aromatic properties, and is also coTisidered dia])horetic. Its delicate 
form, small and compound uiiiIkJs, short slemku’ leaves, readily dis- 
tinguish this from the other Indian species. 'J'he I'oots, as well as 
being medicinal, are used for 2 )erfuming the hair. — lioxh. 
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(223) Dsemia extensa (72. Br.) K O. Asclepiace.t:. 

Vnylie-partie, OotaTnuiniie, Tam. Jiituga, Tkl. Sagoivaiiia, TTind. Oobniii, 
Ditk. Cliagul-banteii, Bkng. 

Description. — Twining, slirubby ; leaves ronndisli-cordat(\ 
acuminated, acute, auricled at the base, downy, glaucous 
beneath; stamineous corona double; outer one 10-parted, 
inner one 5-leaved ; peduncles and j)edicels elongated, fili- 
form ; margins of corolla ciliated ; flowers in umbels, pale 
green, purplish inside; follicles ramentaccous. FL July — 
Dec. — WifjMs Coni rib. p. 59. — Ico7i. t 59G. — Cynanchum ex- 
tensurn, Jacq. Icon . — Ascdcpias echinata, Bool). FI. Ind, ii. 
44. rcninsula. Bengal. Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — In iiKHlicine the natives use the whole in infu- 
sion in j)ulnionary adcHUons ; if given in largo doses it will cause', 
nausea and vomiting. The juice of the leaves mixed with chunam 
is applied externally in rheumatic swellings of the limbs . — A w4h^.. 

Economic Uses. — A fibre is yielded by the stems which has been 
recommended as a fair substitute for flax. It is vsaid to he very line 
and strong. — J nr tj Rep. Mad. Ejchlh. 

(224) Dalbergia frondosa (Roxh) K O. Legumtnos^e. 

Description. — Tree, 30 feet; bark smooth ; leaves pinnate ; 
l('aflets about 5 pairs, alternate, cuncate-oval, emarginate, when 
very young silky; panicles axillary, pubescent; flowers 
secund, racemose along the alternate branches of the panicles, 
small, bluish white; calyx hairy; ahe as long as the vexillum, 
about twdee as long as the keel; corolla papilionaceous; ovary 
very slightly pubescent; legume lanceolate, 1-4 seeded or less. 
FL May — June. — W. ct- A. Pi^od. i. 2GG. — lioooh. FL Ind. iii. 
22G. — Wight Icon. t. 2G6. Courtallum. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The hark in infusion is given internally in 
dyspepsia, and the leaves are rubbed over the body in cases of 
leprosy and other cutaneous diseases. An oil is procured from the 
seeds used in rheumatic aftections, and a milk which exudes from 
the root is occasionally applied to ulcers. — Ra.ch. 
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(225) Dalbergia latifolia (Boxl.) Do. 

Black-wood tree, Eno. Eeitie, Coriii-toweray, Tam. Ecttie, Mal. Viroo-goodu- 
Cliawa, Tel. Sliwet-sal, Bkng. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet ; leaves pinnate ; leaflets 
alternate 3-7, generally 5, orbicular, einarginate, above glab- 
rous, beneath somewhat pubescent wlien young; panicles 
axillary, branched, and divaricating ; corolla ])apilionaceous ; 
calyx segments oblong ; stamens united in a sheath open on 
the upper side ; ovary stalked, 5-ovuled ; legumes stalked, 
oblong-lanceolate, 1 -seeded; llowers small, white, on short 
slender pedicels. FI. A])ril — July. — IK <0 A. Prod. i. 2G4. — 
FL Ind. iii. 221. — Cor. ii. t. 113. — 117^/^^ Icon. t. 1156. 
Circar mountains. S. Concaiis. Travancore. 

Ecoxo^iic Uses. — A ]arg(‘ tree, abundant in tlie forests of S. India 
and elsewhere, producing wliat is well known as the Black-wood. 
As a timber for furniture it is in great recjuest. The planks, how- 
ever, have a pr()i)ensity to s])lit longitudinally, when not well 
seasoned. An e.arthy deposit is frequently found embedded in the 
largest logs, which occasions a great defect in Avhat would oth(!rwise 
be fine ]danks. Some ]danks ar(‘. I'our feet broad after the sa])WOod 
has been removed. Black-Avood is one of the most valuable woods 
of S. India, and when well polished has much tlu*- a])pearance of 
rosewood, which name it frequently reedves in connneree. — lhu‘h. 
Pm. 0/w. 

Bladv-wood is dillicult to rear, from the ravagt's of insects on the 
si)r()uting seeds. It may, however, be successlully groAvii during 
heavy rains. The seed may also be sown in drills well sup])lied 
with the refuse of lam])-oiI mills. The tree might be jdante.d at 
distances of live yards, every alternate tr(;e being afterwards re- 
moved. This tree; also grows from suckers, but the wood does not 
turn out so well as that sown from seeds . — Besfs Report to Bomh. 
Govt. 18G3. 


(22G) Dalbergia Oojeinensis {Rojch.) Do. 

Description. — Tree, 30 feet ; leaves pinnatcly trifoliolate ; 
leaflets ovate, roundish, rather villous, with undulated curved 
margins ; pedicels 1-flow^ered, rising in fascicles, and as well as 
the calyx villous ; flowers smallish, pale rose, fragrant. FI. 
April — July. — Iloxb. FI. Ind. iii. 220. — Oujeinia dalbergioides, 

Bcnth . — Wight Icon., t. 391. Nagpore. Godavery forests. 

Oude. Dheyra Dhoon. 
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Economic Uses. — This spocies yields a useful and valuable tim- 
ber especially adapted for house-buildiiig. — {Rowh.) ^J'lie wood in 
ripe trees is hard-veined and i>oJish(‘S well. It is used eljic^Hy fJ^jr 
cot posts and h'.gs, as ^vell as for combs and all small work, also 
makes handsome furniture. It is not liable to warp, mu- is subj(*ct 
to worms. It is of slow ^u-owth, and attains full si/(* in about thirty 
years. — (Po/rc/rs Piuij. Prod.) A kino extrachal from IIk*. bark is 
useful in bowel-complaints. — Bcdd. FInr. Sylr. i. 30. 

(227) Dalbergia sissoo Do. 

Tull, Sliisliaiii, Sissoo, Beng. uud Ilixo, Sissu, Tel. 

Desckiption. — T ree, 50 feet; leaves pinnate; leaflets 3-5, 
alternate, orbicular or obcordate, with a short sudden acuinina- 
tion, slightly waved on the margin, wdien young pubeseiuit ; 
])anicles axillary, composed of several short sceund spikes ; 
howers almost quite sessile; stamens 9, united into a sheath 
oy)en on the upper side ; style very short ; legumes stalked, 
linear-lanceolate, 3-sccded; llowers small, yellowdsh white. 
FI April— July.— TU. cfc A. Prod. i. FI. Iml iii. 

223 . Coromandel. Guzerat. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is light and remarkably strong, 
of a light greyish-brown colour. It is good for ordinary ec(jnomical 
piu'i^oscs. It is much used in Bengal for knees and crooked timb(?r 
in ship-building, as well as for gun-carriages and mail-carts. Us 
great durability cond>ines to render it one of the most valuabh* tim- 
bers known. There are few trees which so much deserve attenliiui, 
considering its rayud growth, heauty, and usefulness. It grows 
ra])idly, is propagated and reared with facility, and early attains a 
good working condition of timber. Plantations hav(‘ been recom- 
mended along the channels of the northern Annicuts . — Jurfj 
Mod. Fjxhih.) It attains its full size in fifty years. It is said to 
he proof against the attacks of Avbite ants. The tindx'r is very good 
for gnn-carriages, and in some parts is largt'ly used in dockyards. 
Also for saddles, 1k)X(*s, and all fnrnilnrt'. A boat built from it is 
said to last twenty years. The i’as})ings of the wood arc said to be 
officinal, being considered alterative. — (^tvu'ari't^ Pnvj. FUndfi.) An- 
otlior species of Dalbcnjia yielding timber is the I), sissoldrs . — 


(228) Daphne papyracea (Tr«?/.) N. 0. Thymel.eack.k. 

Nepaul Paper-shrub, Ekq. 

Description. — Tree, or small shrub ; leaves lanceolate or 
oblong, veined, glabrous ; fascicles terminal or latei'al, sessile, 

12 
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bracteated; calyx fiinnel-sliaped, pubescent, lobes ovate-oblong, 
shorter than the tube; ovaiy glabrous; flo\V^ers yellow. FL 
Jan. — Feb. — WalL Ap. Stead. Nom., ed. 2d, 483. — Dec. Prod. 
xiv. 537. — D. odora, Don. Flor, Ncia G8. — 1). cannabina, WalL 
in As. Pcs. xiii. 315. Khasia. Silhet. Nepaul. 

Economic Uses. — An excellent writing-paper is made from the 
inner bark, prepared like lieinp. The ])rocess of making paper from 
this species is tluis described in the ‘Asiatic liesearcbes : ’ After 
scraping the outer surface of the bark, what remains is l)oiled in 
water with a small quantity of oak-ashes. After tlie boiling it is 
washed aijd beat to a pulp on a stone. ]t is then s])r(\ad on moulds 
or I’rames made of bamix'o mats. Th(‘ tScilniyosa or ])aper-shrub, 
says tin? same writer i]i tlie above journal, is found on the most ex- 
]>osed parts cf the mountains, and those the most elevated and 
covered with snow throughout the ]>roviiice of Xumaon. In travers- 
ing the oak-foR'sts between Dhumtah and Eamgur, and again from 
Almorah to Chiinpanat and down towards the river, the paper-plant 
would a])pear to thrive luxuriantly only where the oak grows. The 
paper prepared from its bark is particularly suited for cartridges, 
being strong, tough, not liable to crack or break, however much 
bent or folded, proof against being moth-eaten, and not subject to 
damp from any change in the weather; besides, if dienched or left 
in water any consideiable tiim', it will not rot. It is invariably 
used all ov(;r Kumaon, and is in great nnpiest in many parts of the 
plains, for the purpose of writing misulHuniidhs or gene^alogical re- 
cords, de(;ds, &c., from its extraordinary dural)ility. It is generally 
made about one yard scpiare, and of three ditierent qualities. The best 
sort is retailed at the rate of forty sheets for a riq)ee, and at whole- 
sale eighty sheets. The second is retailed at the rate of hfty sheets 
for a rupee, earn! a hundred at wholesale. The third, of a much 
smaller size, is retailed at a hundred and forty sheets, and wholesale 
a hundred and sixty sheets to a hundred and seventy for a rupee. 
Specimens of the paper were sent by Colonel Sykes to the Great 
Exhibition. l)r Eoyle states that an engravcu to whom it was 
sent to exi)erim(!nt upon, said that it alforded liner impressions than 
any English-made paper, and nearly as good as the fine Chinese 
yjaper, which is employed for what are called Indian paper proofs. 
j)r Campbell describes the paper as strong, and almost as durable as 
heather, and quite smooth enough to write on, and for ollice records 
incomparably better than any India pa})er. Many of the books in 
Nc'paul written on this i)ai)er are, of considerable ag(‘,, and the art oi 
making paper there seems to have been introduced about 500 years 
ago from China, and not from India. — Miirray in As. Res. Roylds 
Film ms Plants. 
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(229) Datura alba (Nees, Ah. Esenh,) N. 0. SoLANACEiE. 

Wliite-floA^ered Thorn-apple, Eng. Huinniatoo, Mal. Vellay-oomatay, Tam. 
Dliootoora, Beng. 8ada-dhatoora, Hind. Telia- oomatie, Tel. 

Description. — Annual, 2-3 feet ; leaves ovate, acuminated, 
1 ‘epandly toothed, unequal at the base, and as well as the stem 
smooth ; stamens enclosed ; fruit prickly ; corolla white ; 
calyx o-lobed. FI. All the year . — Wight Icon. t. 852. — D. 
nietcl, lioxb. — llhccdc, ii. t. 28. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — This jdant has probably in almost all respects 
the same properties as the I), faafuofift. It is a strong narcotic, 
though it is said not to be quite so virulently poisonous as the 
latter. The juice of the leaves boiled in oil is applied to cutaneous 
alh‘ctions of the head. It is also used by Ihijpoot mothers to smear 
th(dr breasts, so as to poison their new-born female children. The 
s(uuls are employed in fevers about three at a dose, and are, with the 
leaves, applied externally in rheumatic and other swellings of the 
limbs. — Jloxb. Broun on Infuntiddr. 

The D. fariuom is a variety with purple flowers. It is known for 
the intoxicating and narcotic i)ro}>erties of its fruit. The root in 
powder is given by Mohammedan doctors in cases of violent head- 
aches and ej)ilepsy. The inspissated juice of tlu* leaves is used for 
the same purpose. The Hindoo doctors use tlie succulent leaves 
and fruit in prejxiring poultices, mix(?d with other ingredients, for 
r(‘pelling cutaneous tumours and for piles. They also assert that 
the seeds made into pills deaden the pain of the tocdhache when 
laid upon the decayed tooth. In Java the plant is considered 
anthelmintic, and is used externally in herpetic diseases. The 
Chinese employ the Datura seeds for stu]jefying and even poisoning 
those whom they are at enmity with — a practice resorted to also in 
India. This s])iHaes is reckoned more poisonous than the white- 
flowered one. The leaves in oil are rubbed on the body in itch or 
rheumatic, pains of the limbs. The seeds bruised are applied to 
boils and carbuncles. They are soporific, and very dangerous if 
incautiously used. — {Rliecde. Almdic.) It contains an alkaloid 
called I )aturine, and is used as a narcotic anodyne and antispasinodic, 
esi)ecially in asthma and bronchitis, also in insanity and ophthalmia. 
— PoweWs Fmij. Prod. 


(230) Dendrocalamus strictus {Necs). ]Sh 0. Graminace.e. 

Male BaiiiLoo, Enq. Sadanapa Vedroo, Tel. 

Description. — Stems straight ; thorns frequently wanting ; 
inflorescence the same as in the common Bamboo ; verticels 
sessile, globular, numerous, entirely surrounding the branchlets ; 
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flowers hermaphrodite ; corolla 2-valved ; extreme valves pu- 
bescent, sharply pointed; pistil woolly. FI,, April — June. — 
Rod), FI, Ind, ii. 193. — Corom, i. t, 80. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — This species of Bamboo has great strength and 
solidity, and is very straight, hence it is better suited for a variety of 
uses than the common Bamboo. The natives make great use of it 
for spears, shafts, and similar purposes. It is clearly a distinct 
species, growing in a eerier situation than other Bamboos — [Roxh.) 
The natives assert that this species accomplishes the whole of its 
growth in two or three Aveeks during the rains; and some exj)eriments 
made seem to indicate that in its natural habitats a very considerable 
I)roportion of the whole groAvth as to size, though not as to consis- 
tency, takes place Avithin the first season. The ncAv st(‘ms of the 
y(?ar are a much brighter green, and the sheaths remain on them. 
Single stems, as in several species, generally seed, and in such cases 
the stems die after the seeds ripen in June. — JStcicari's Piinj, 
Plants, 


(231) Dendrocalamiis tulda (Amv). Do. 

Tukla Bans, Bf:ng. Peka Bans, Hind. 

Desckiption. — Stems jointed, unarmed, smooth ; leaves al- 
ternate, bifarious, sheathing, linear-lanceolate, broad, and some- 
times cordate at the base ; sheaths longer than the joints ; 
panicles oblong, composed of numerous supra-decompound 
ramifications, only appearing wdien the plant is destitute of 
leaves ; spikelets lanceolate, sessile, 4-8 floAvered. FL JMay. — 
Bambusa tulda, Roxb, FL Ind. ii. 193. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This is the common Bamboo of Bengal, and is 
there A^ery abundant. It is much used for house-building, scaflbld- 
ing, (fee., and if soaked in AAUiter for some Aveeks j)rcvious to being 
used, lasts much longer and becomes stronger; besides, it prevents 
it being attacked by insects. It groAA’s cpiickly. The tender shoots 
are eaten as ])ickl(}S by the natives. There are tAvo varieties, one 
called the Peea-hans, wliich is larger than the first, the joints b(‘ing 
larger and thicker, and therefore better adapted for ])uilding. Th(i 
other is the Bashini-hans, Avhich has a larger cavity, and is much em- 
ployed in basket-making. Another species, the D. Ballcoon, is also 
much prized for its strength and solidity, es])ecially after having b('-en 
immersed in Avater previous to using. Indeed this s})ecies is perhaps 
preferable to any other from its size. — Roxb. 

(232) Desmodium triflonim {Dec.) N. 0. LEGUMixoSiE. 

Koodaliya, Beng. Mooiioodna-rnooddoo, Tkl. Kodaliya, Hind. 

Description. — Stems procumbent, diffuse; leaves trifolio- 
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late ; leaflets orbicular, obovate or obcordate, more or less 
pubescent or hairy ; peduncles axillary, solitary, fascicled, 1-3 
flowered; calyx deejfly divided; vexillum obovate, long-clawed; 
style bent acutely near the summit and tumid at the angle ; 
legumes hispidly ])ubescent, 3-6 jointed, notched in tlie middle 
on the lower margins, even on the other ; joints truncated at 
both ends ; flowers small, blue. FI. All the year. — W. & A, 
Prod. i. 229. — Iledysarum trifloruni, Linn. — D. hcterophyllum, 
Dec. — Roocli. FI. hid. iii. 353. — Wight loon. i. t. 292. Penin- 

sula. Pengal. 

Medical Uses. — This is a common and \vide]3^-distributed plant, 
s})ringiiig up in all soils and situations, in India supplying the place 
ol* J'rlfidluni and Media (cjo in Europe. There are several varieties. 
The natives ap])ly tlie ])lant fresh gathered to abscesses and wounds 
that do not heal well. — Wight. 

(233) Dichrostachys cinerea (IF. ^ A.) Do. 

Viidatara, Waratara, Tam. Ycllitoordo Yeltoor, Tel. Vurtuli, Hind. 

DESCRirTiON. — Shrub, 6-7 feet ; thorns solitary ; calyx 5- 
toothed ; pinna} 8-10 pair ; leaflets ciliated, 12-15 pair ; petioles 
pubescent; spikes axillary, usually solitary, cylindric, droop- 
ing, rather shorter than the leaves; corolla 5-cleft, petals 
scarcely cohering by their margins; flowers white or rose- 
coloured at the bottom, and yellow at the toj) ; legumes thick, 
curved ; joints 1-seeded. FI. April — jMay. — W. tfc A. Prod. i. 
271. — Wight Icon. t. 357. — Mimosa cinerea, Linn. — Poxh. FI. 

Ind. ii. 561. — Cor. ii. 1. 174. Coromandel. Sterile plains in 

the Deccan. 

^Medical Uses. — The young shoots ere bruised and applied to the 
eyes in cases of ophthalmia. The wood is very hard, like that of 
the Inthool. It is a striking plant when in flower, with its long, 
droo])ing, cylindric spikes of white and yellow flowers. — AimVio. 
Roxh. 


(234) Dillenia pentagyna (Roxh.) U. 0. Dilleniace.®. 

Ilai, Find, Nai-tek, Tam. Rawadani, Cliiuna-kalinga, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet ; leaves broadly lanceolate, 
sharply toothed or serrated, appearing after the flowers ; pe- 
duncles from the axils of the scars of the former year's leaves, 
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several together, l-flowered ; inner row of stamens longer than 
the others ; styles 5 ; flowers gold-coloured, fragrant ; seeds 
immersed in a gelatinous pulp ; carpels joined into a ribbed 
baccate fruit. FL March — April. — W. & A. Prod, i. 5. — lloxh. 

Cor, i. t 20. — FI. Ind. ii. 652. — Colbertia Coromandeliaiia. 

Malabar. CoromandeL S. Mahratta country. Assam. 

Economic Uses. — A large timber-tree. The wood is close-grain cm 1, 
and used for a variety of purposes. In Assam it is used for canoes. 
The leaves are employed at Poona as a substratum for chuppered 
roofs. — (Roxh.) Ihe Dillenias are found in great abundance in tluj 
Eastern Islands as well as in Australia. In lact, tlu^y have a large 
distribution ; and two genera, Tetraccra and Del! mo, being found in 
Travancore as well as ISilhet, connect the flora of 8. India with that 
of the Eastern Archipelago. — Runic. Iliin. But. 

(235) Dillenia speciosa {Thuid.) Do. 

8y£ilita, Mal. Uva-oliitta, Tkl. Clialita, Beng. LTva-inarani, Tam. 

Description. — Tree, 40 feet; leaves oblong, serrated, glab- 
rous, appearing with the flowers ; sepals and petals 5 ; pedun- 
cles solitary, terminal, l-flowered; stamens all equal in 
length ; styles and carpels about 20 ; seeds hairy ; carpels 
joined into a spurious, many-celled, many-seeded berry, crowned 
by the radiant stigmas ; flowers large, showy, with white petals 
and yellow anthers. — W. & A. Prod. i. 5. — Wight Icon. t. 823. 
— Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 650. — ^D. Indica, Linn. — Rhccdc, iii. t. 38- 
30. IMalabar. Bengal. Chittagong. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit is eatable, and has a pleasant flavour 
though acid. Mixed with sugar and water, the juice is used as a 
cooling beverage in fevers and as a cough mixture. The bark and 
leaves are astringent, and are used medicinally. A good jelly is mach*, 
in Assam from the outer rind of the fruit. The ripe fruit is slightly 
laxative, and apt to induce diarrhoea if too freely indulged in. — lioxh. 
Roifle. 

Economic Uses. — This tree yields good timber, and is especially 
valuable for its durability under water. It is used for making gun- 
stocks. The leaves, which are hard and rough, arc used for polishing 
furniture and tinware, like others of the same family. — Roxb. 

(236) Dioscorea bulbifera (Linn.) N. 0. DioscoREACEiE. 

Katu-katsjil, Mal. 

Description. — Leaves alternate, decijly cordate, acuminate, 
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7-nerved ; the exterior nerves 2-cloft ; transverse A^eins reticu- 
lated; stem bulbiferous; male spikes fascicled . — Wiylit Icon, 
t. 878. — Ehecdc, vii. t 30. llotli Concans. 

Economic Uses. — Tlic Dioscoreas are climbing and Rarmeniac(M)ns 
])lants. Tlic roots are large, tuberous, and very rich in nutritious 
stareli. The IIowcts and roots Jire eaten by the poorer class(^s : the 
latter arc very bitter, but after undergoing the process of being 
eoveriid over Avith ashes and steej)ed in cold Avah'r, they become 
(!atabl(‘. — (,/. GraJianf.) hieveral si)ecies yielding yams are eatable. 
Among the piincipal may be mentioned tlie D. acnlcnta {Lhm.) 
dlie tubers are about 2 lb. or nnu-e in weight. They are dug uj) in 
tlie forests in the cold seasem, and sold in the bazaars. d1u:y arc 
known as the (loa ])otato. The D. (jlohosa {Iloxh.) is much culti- 
vated as yidding the best kind of yam, much esteemed both b}'' 
Europeans and natives. I'he D. tripliylla {Linn.), not eatable, for the 
tuhers are dreadfully nauseous and intensely bitter CA'cii aftcT being 
boiled. They are t)ut into toddy to render it more i)otent, as they 
have intoxicating properties. A few slices are sutlicient for the pur- 
pose. — J. Graham. 

(237) Dioscorea pentaphylla {Linn.) Do. 

IvTireni-kelaiigu, Mal. Kaiita-aloo, Bkxg. 

DescPwIPTION. — T ubers oblong ; stems herbaceous, tAvining, 
prickly; leaves digitate, downy; 7nalr lloAvers panieled, green- 
ish white, fragrant ; female ones spiked. — Eoxh. FI. hid. iii. 
80G. — Wight Icon. t. 814. — liheede, vii. t. 34, 35. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — A common species in jungles on Ioav hills, 
but never cultivated, so far as I have seen, says Dr AVight, Avhich is 
remarkable, as 1 have always found the natives dig the tubers Avhen- 
ever they had an 0 ])portunity to dress and eat them. The male 
flowers are sold in the bazaars and eaten as greens, and are said to 
be wholesome. There are several other kinds of edible, yams, among 
which may 1)0 mentioned the I), farcieulata {Roxh.), Avhich is culti- 
vated largely in the vicinity of Calcutta, where it is known as the sooml- 
(doo ; a starch is also made from the tubers. Another kind is the D. 
purimrea {Roxh.), knoAvn as the Pondicherry sweet potato, Avhich is 
an excellent kind of yam, but only found in a cultivated state. — 
{Roxh. J. Grail.) The roots of the D. deltoidca, are used in Cash- 
mere for washing the 2)a8hm or silk for shaAvls and Avoolleii cloths. — 
PowelVs Punj. Prod, 

(238) Diospyros melanoxylon {Roxh.) N. O. Ebenace^e. 

Coromandel Ebony-tree, Eng. Turnballi, Tam. Tooinida, Tel. Tiiidoo, Hind. 
Iview, Kendoo, Beng. 

Desckiption. — L arge tree ; young shoots pubescent ; leaves 
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nearly opposite, oblong or oblong-lanccolatc, acute at tlie base, 
coiiaceous, entire, obtuse, u’lien young pubescent ; calyx and 
corolla G-cleft; iiialc peduncles axillary, solitary, 3-G llowered; 
stamens 12 ; bermaplirodite flowers rather larger than the male, 
nearly sessile; styles 3-4; berry round, yellow; flowers white; 
s('eds 2-8 immersed in pulp. FL A])ril — May. — Fukdi. FI. Iml. 
ii. 330. — Cor. i. t. 4G. Malabar. Coromandel. Orissa. 

jMrdtcal lhsi:s. — TI jg hark is astringent, and, reduced to an ini- 
pal]»al)l(^ powGei', is .a])])]i{;(l lo ulcerations, and mixed with black 
2 )ep]a‘r is adjiiinistered in dyseiitery. 

Ecoxomjc Uses. — The triui Ebony of commei-ce is obtained from 
th(‘ J). (ihnnrni (Linn.), a native of Ceylon, but in fact otlier species 
scarcely ilifcring from one another yield tliis timber. The great 
j)(‘.culiarity of Ebony-wood is its extreme lu'aviness and dark black 
colour. Some s])(‘cies have the Avood Auxriegated Avith AN’liite or 
broAviiish lines. Ebony Avas knoA\m and appreciated by the ancients 
as a Anluable Avood. Tirgil said that it only came from India, though 
it is Avell knoAvn that yEtliioj)ia aa^is famous for it, a fact recorded by 
Jdiny. Dioscorides said that ^rEtliiopia’s Ebony Avas the best. Hero- 
dotus Avrote concH'rning tlie latter country, ‘‘It ju'oduces much gold, 
hug(* ele[)hants, Avild trees of all kinds. Ebony,” (K:c. 

Tins s])ecies yiihls a fine kind of Ebony. It is only the centre of 
the larger tr(u*s lhat is black and Aailuable, and the older the trees the 
bett(ir the quality. The outside AVOod is Avhite and spongy, Avhich 
deenyijjg oi* destroyed by insects displays tin*, central Eljony. It is 
nmcij allected b}^ the Aveathor, on Avhicli account Euro2)ean cabinet- 
makt'Ts seldom use it exce]>t in veneer, d’he ri 2)0 fruit is eatable, but 
rather astringent. Tlu-ro is a slight ex 2 ) 0 ]t trade of Ebony from 
Madras. Other s])ecies Avhich yield a kind of Ebony are D. clilo- 
ro.niloii (Tinjrh.), of Avhicli the Avood is very hard and durable; the 
D. cordi folia (Roxh.), Avliose timber is used for many economical 
2 Mirposes. 

Sir E. Teiment (Cenlon, i. 117) has some valuable remarks upon 
the dillerent s])eeies of Ebony groAving in that island. The Ebony 
(D. rhenvut) grows in great abuiidaiKje throughout all the flat country 
Avc'st of dVincoinalee. It is a different s 2 )eci(‘.s from the Ebony of the 
Mauritius (1). reficidaia), and excels it and all othcTS in the even- 
ness and intensity of its colour. The centre of the- trunk is the only 
2 )ortion Avhich furnishes the extremely black part Avhich is the Ebony 
of comm(*rce ; but the trees are of such magnitude that reducc'-d logs 
of 2 feed in diameter, and A^arying from 10 to 15 feet in length, can 
readily be procured from the forests, ^diere is another cabined-wcod 
of extreme beauty ; it is a bastard species of Ebony (D. ehenaster), 
in which the prevailing black is stained with stripes of rich 
brown, ap 2 xroaching to yellow and pink. IJut its density is incon- 
siderable, and in durability it is far inhuior to that of true Ebony. 
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The most vain al)lc cal)inot-woo(l of tlie island, resen il»liiig Koscwood, 
but niiKjli surpassing it in beauty and durability, luis at all times been 
ill the greativst repute in Ceylon; it is the 1). /iirsKfrf. It grows 
chielly in the soutliern provinees, and espeeially in the for(‘sts at the 
foot of Adam’s Teak, but liere it has been so jirodigally felled that 
it has become ex(;eedi ugly rare. Wood of a large seantling is hardly 
])roeurable at any priee, and it is only in a very few localities that 
even small sticks are now to be found. A reason assigned for this 
is, that the heart of tin*, tree, neither of this s])eeies nor of I), dmu- 
astcr, is ever sound. The twisted portions, and t'sjK'ciidly the roots 
of tile latter, yield veneers of unusual Ix.-auty, dark wavings and 
blotches, almost black, being gracefully disposed over a di'licate fawn- 
coloimxl ground. The dmisity is so great (n(‘arl 3 " (JO 11). to a cubic 
foot) that it takes on excellent i)olish, and is in evi*ry Avay ada]>ted 
for the manufacture of furniture. ^Notwithstanding its value, the 
tree is nearly eradicated ; but as it is not ])eculiar to Ciylon, it may 
be restored by fresh impoi*tations from the 8.E. coast of India, of 
which it is ecpially a native. 

The D. montidffi (BoxIk) is a timber A\ariegated Avith dark and 
Avhite coloui’ed veins, it is very hard and durable. The J), loinru- 
(liox/f.) is anatiA'c of the northiun ])aits of IJengal. The Avoodis 
black, hard, and heavy. Iloxbiirgh conipai’es this latter tree to a 
cypress, from its tall and elegant form. Th(‘. leaves all fall olf in the 
cold season. The I). cj(hjrin(( i^Jirdd,) has been found in the- TinncAxily 
disij'ict and southmii })rovinces of Madura, being very abundantr up 
to 3000 feet of elevation. It is called in those districts IV/A/// 
Tovcraij^ and yields a valuable light-coloured Avood much used in 
those jiarts. — Badd, FL ^i/h\ i. G8. 

(239) Dipterocarpus IsBvis (IT(nn.) X. 0. PirTERocAiirKJi:. 

i'ilea gurjuii, Pi:xG. 

Description. — Large tree ; young branches compressed, two- 
edged ; leaves ovate or oblong-ovate, retuse at the base, acute, 
shining on both sides, Avith numerous prominent veins ; petioles 
glabrous ; tube of enlarged calyx slightly ventricose, two seg- 
ments expanded into Avings when in fruit; capsule ovate, CA^en; 
flowers Avhite, tinged Avith red. FI. March. — ID. ct A. Frod. i. 
85. — Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. G12. — Cor. iii. 
t. 213. Chittagong. Tipperali. 

Medical Uses. — This tree is famous oatt Eastern India and the 
Malay Islands on account of its yielding a thin lit[uid balsam com- 
monly called Wood-oil, and knoAvn as the Giirjim balsam. A large 
notch is cut in the trunk of the tree near the ground, Avhere fire is 
kept until the Avound is charred, soon after Avhich the liciuid begins 
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to ooze out. A small gutter is cut in tlie wood to couclnct the fluid 
into a vessel placed to receive it. These operations are ])erforiiied in tlie 
month of November to February ; and should any of the trees become 
sickly the following season, a year’s respite is given them. The 
average produce is 40 gallons in one season. Large quantities of 
this wood-oil is exportcnl from IMoidmein to Euroi)e, where it lias 
become a new drug in trade. It resembles in a remarkable degree 
the balsam of Co])ail)a, and has been used as a substitute h)r that 
medicine. It has a curious property, which is exhibited when it has 
been heated in a corked ])hial to about 2GG° Fahr. : it then becomes 
slightly tur])icl, and so gelatinous that the phial may be inverted evtui 
while hot without its contents being disj)laced ; and on cooling, the 
solidification is still more complete. It is solulJe in water, scarcely 
in ether, but freely in alcoliol Its price in the Calcutta bazaars 
varies from 3 to 5 ru])ees the maund. Dr AVight s])eaks from ex- 
perience of the value of Curjun oil mixed with damimu’ in i)reventing 
the white ants from attacking timber. A new species, the 1). i/idicm, 
was discovered in South Oanara in I8G5. — Beng, Dlsp, PlianiL 
Jour. Iloxh. 

(240) Dolichos sinensis {Linn.) N. 0. Leguminos^e. 

Paru, Mal. Biirbuti, Beng. Kara-mani, Tam. Lobia, Hind. Alsaiida, Tel. 

Description. — Twining animal, glabrous ; leaves pinnatdy 
trifoliolate ; leaflets ovate or oblong, acuminated ; peduncles 
longer than the leaves ; flowers in an oblong head or short 
raceme; calyx campanulate, 5-toothed ; lowest one longer tli an 
the rest ; legume nearly straight, cylindric, torulose, with a 
more or less recurved unguiculate beak, G-12 seeded ; seeds 
truncated at botli ends ; flowers largish, pale violet. FI. June 
— Aug. — W. & A. Prod. i. 250. — Roxb. FI. hid. iii. 302. — 
Rhccdc, viii. t. 42. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — O f this plant there are several varieties, difler- 
ing in the colour of their flowers and seeds. It is cultivated for the 
seeds, which are much used by the natives in their food. Those with 
white seeds are most esteemed. — Roxh. 

(241) Dolichos uniflonis {Lam.) Do. 

IIor.‘?c-gram plant, Eng. Koaltee, Hind. Koolthee, Beng. KOlloo, Tam. Moo- 
thera, Mal. Woola-waloo, Tel. 

Description. — Annual; stem erect; branches twining; 
young shoots and leaves covered with silk hairs ; leaves pin- 
nately trifoliolate ; leaflets ovate, villous, pubescent when old ; 
corolla papilionaceous ; calyx deeply bilabiate; upper lip split 
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at the apex.; vexillum longer than the keel, ovate-ohlong ; alae 
cohering with the keel at the base ; flowers axillary, 1-3 to- 
gether, sulphur-coloured ; legumes compressed, linear, falcate, 
softly hairy, 6-seeded. FI, Nov. — Dec. — W, & A, Prod. i. 
248. — D. biflorus, lioxh. FL hul. iii. 313 (not Lour.) Coro- 

mandel. Deccan. Ijengal. Cultivated in the reninsula. 

Economic Uses. — Of this there is a variety with jet-black 
seeds, those of the present plant bcdng grey. kSccAs of hotli are 
everywhere given in the reninsula for feeding cattle. The natives 
also use them in curries. The gram plant has never been seen in a 
wild state. The best time to sow the seeds is at the end of the 
rainy season, and in a good soil in favourable years the produce 
will be sixty-fold. — Roxh, 

(242) Dracontium polyphyllum {Linn.) N. 0. Arace^. 

Purple-stalked Dragon, Eng. Caat-karnay, T.iVM. Junglec kandi, Duk. Adivic 
kanda, Tel. 

Description. — Stalk 1 foot, smootli, purple-coloured, full of 
sharp variegated protuberances, with a tuft of leaves at the 
top ; scape very short ; petiole rooted ; leaflets 3-parted ; 
divisions pinnatifid ; root irregular, knobbed, covered with a 
rugged skin ; flower-stalk, rising from the root, about 3 inches 
high; spathe oblong, opening lengthwise; flowers closely ar- 
ranged on a short thick style. — Linn, Spec. 1372. — Bot, Beg. t. 
700. Bombay. Coiicaiis. 

Medical Uses. — In Japan a medicine is prepared from the acrid 
roots, esteemed a good emmenagogue. In the Society Islands the 
plant is cultivated for the sake of its roots, which, notwithstanding 
the taste being very acrid, are eaten in times of scarcity. Ainslie 
states that when properly prepared these roots possess antispasmodic 
virtues, and are also of r(ipute in asthmatic aflections, given in the 
(piantity of from 12 to 15 grains per diem. They are used by the 
native doctors in InTinorrhoids. The plant is likewise a native of 
Guiana and Surinam ; and in the former country is a remedy against 
the Labarri snake, which its spotted petioles resemble in colour. It 
is certainly a powerful stimulant. The spathe on first opening 
smells so powerfully that vomiting and fainting sometimes ensue 
from the stench. Graham states that it is a very common plant, 
the leaves opening in July, and the sca])e springing up at the com- 
mencement of the rains. There has existed some slight doubt as to 
whether the American and Indian species are identical. — Ainslie, 
Miller, Lindley, J, Graham, 
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(243) Drosera peltata (Sm.) IST. 0. DROSERACEiE. 

Description. — Herbaceous; stem erect, glabrous; leaves 
scattered, furnished with long reddish hairs, petioled, peltate, 
broadly lunate, with two longish horns pointing upwards; 
styles multifid, pencil-shaped ; seeds oblong, testa not arilli- 
forni ; sepals occasionally ciliated ; capsule globose ; seeds 
small, numerous ; flowers yellow. FI. Aug. — Sept. — IV. & A. 
Prod. i. 34. Neilgherries. Bababoodens. 

Economic Uses. — The viscous leaves of this plant close upon 
flies and otli(‘r insects wliich happen to light upon them. A dye 
might he prepared from the plant, as lioyle mentions tlie tact of the 
paper which contained his dricnl specimens being saturatc'd with a 
red tinge. The leaves, bruised and mixed with salt and aj)])lied to 
the skill, are said to blister it. 11’ mixed witli milk they will curdle 
it. Cattle will not touch them. The sensitive irritability of the 
hairs of the leaves is a singular characteristic of the genus to which 
this plant belongs. !Many of the other s|)(‘ci(!S yield a dye, but 
no one appears to have been made aware of these tpialities. — Foyle. 
Ltndley. 
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(244) Echaltium piscidium {Wifjht). N. 0. ApocYNACEiE. 

DESCRirTiON. — Perennial, climbing; leaves oblong, acumi- 
nated, sliining ; panicles terminal, shorter than the leaves ; 
tube of corolla longer than the calyx ; stamineous corona of 
five bifid villous segments ; follicles swollen, oblong, obtuse ; 
seeds membranaceous ; flowers pale yellow. FL May — June. 
—Dec, Prod. viii. 41G. — Wight Icon. t. 472 —Nerium pisci- 
dium, lloxh. FL Ind. ii. 7. Silhet. 

Economic Uses. — The name of this creeper in Silhet, where the 
plant is indigenous, is Echalat ; whence the origin of the generic 
iianie given by Dr Wight. The bark contains a (|uaiitity of fibrous 
matter, which the natives in Silhet use as a substitute for hemp. 
In stee])ing some of the young shoots in a fish-pond, to facilitate 
tlie removal of the bark and cleansing of the fibres. Dr Poxburgh 
found that it had the eir(‘ct ol’ killing nearly all the fish. Hence 
the S2)ccific name which he aj^idied. — Boxh. Boyle Fih. Blant. 

(245) Eclipta erecta (Lhui.) X. 0. Asterace.e. 

Kaiantai^ario, Kiirsalcnkimuic, Tam. Gooiitageliiijeroo, Tel. Briiiraj Buiigrali, 
IIlnd. Keshooryia, Beng. 

Description. — Stem prostrate or erect ; leaves lanceolate, 
serrate, somewhat waved ; flowers nearly sessile, alternate in 
pairs ; corolla white. FL All the year. — Wight Oontrlh. p. 17. 
— E. ^u’ostrata, Boxh. FL Ind. iii. 438. — Cotula alba, Linn . — 

Bheedc MaL x. t. 41. Common in wet clayey soils in the 

Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — Tliis plant in its fresh state, ground up and 
mixed with gingely -oil, is ai)plied externally in cases of elephan- 
tiasis. It lias a jjeculiarly bitter taste and strong smell. Poxburgh 
considered the E. credit, in'odrata, and punctata to be the same 
species, varying in form from age, soil, and situation. — (Boxb. 
Aindie.) The root lias purgative and emetic properties assigned to 
it, and is also used in cases of liver, spleen, and dropsy. — Plumn. of 
India. 
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(24G) Ehretia buzifolia (Eoxl.) N. 0. Ehretiace,e. 

Cooruvingie, Tam. Baxxaua boory, Tel. Poluli, EIind. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree ; leaves alternate, fas- 
cicled, sessile, reliexed, cuneiform, very scabrous, shining; 
peduncles axillary, 2-6 flowered ; pedicels very short ; flowei’s 
small, white ; calyx 5-parted, segments lanceolate ; corolla 
campanulate, 5-G cleft ; berry succulent, red, quadrilocular ; 
nuts 2. FL July — Aug. — Foxb. FL Ind. i. 598. — Coi\ \. t, 57- 
Coromandel. Common on barren lands and in forests. 

Mkpical Uses. — T lic root i.s used for purifying and altering the 
habit in cases of cachexia and venereal allcctions of long standing. 
l>y !Molianimcdan doctors it is considered an antidote to vegetable 
I )oisons. — A inslie, Lindle y. 

(247) Ehretia serrata {Roxk) Do. 

Kala-oja, Benq. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate, oblong, and broad 
lanceolate, acutely serrate, smooth; calyx 5-cleft; corolla 
b-parted; panicles terminal, and from the exterior axils; 
flowers small, greenish white, fragrant, numerous, aggregate in 
somewhat remote sub-sessile fascicles; drupes round, pul])y, 

red when ripe. FI March — May .— FL Ind. i. 590. 

DengaL Chittagong. Dheyrah Dhoon. 

Economic Uses. — T lie wood is tough, light, durable, and easily 
worked. Sword-banJles arc made from it. It is also considered 
good for gun-stocks. The tree is a native of Bhootaii, as well as 
of the eastern i)arts of Bengal. It is also a common tree in Nepaul, 
where it is call(Hl Nulshlina. It grows both on mountains and in 
valleys, blossoming profusely in the summer, and rij)ening its fruit 
during the rains. The latter are not touched by the natives. The 
flowers emit a powerful honey-like smell. — Rvxh. Walliclts 0/xs*. 

(248) Eloeodendron Roxburghii (TU. ^ A.) K O. Celahtrace^. 

Nocrija, Tel. 

Desceii’TION. — Small tree; leaves opi)osite, elliptical or 
ovate, creuate-serrated, young ones glaucous ; calyx 5-partite ; 
petals 5, linear-obloug ; peduncles axillary ; cymes lax, dicho- 
tomous, divaricated, about half the length of the leaves, usually 
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with a solitary flower in the forks; drupe 1 -celled, ohovoid ; 

lit somewhat crustaceous and soft; flowers small, yellow. 
FI. March — April. — W. & A. Prod. j). 157. — Nerija dicho- 

toina, Boxb. FI. Ind. i. GIG. Mountains of Coromandel. 

Coiirtallum. 

Medical Uses. — Tlio root is reported to be an excellent specific 
in snake-bites, llie fresh bark of the roots riiblied with water is 
ii]>plied exieriially to remove almost any swelling. It is a very 

strong astringent. — lloxh. 

% 

(219) Elephantopus scaber (Linn.) K 0. AsTERACEiE. 

Aiiasliovadi, Mal. and Tam. Sliamduliin, Beng. Samdulun, Hind. 

Description. — Stem dichotomous, ramous ; leaves scabrous, 
radical ones crciiate, cuiicatc, alternated at the base ; cauline 
ones lanceolate ; floral ones broad cordate, acuminate, canescent ; 
flowers purple. FI. Dec. — Feb. — Wight Contrib. p. 88 ; Icon. 

t. 108(j.—Boxh. FI. Ind. hi. 445.— Mal. x. t 7. 

reiiinsula. Common in shady places. 

ArKDicAL Uses. — According to Eheede, a decoction of the root 
and leaves is given in dysuria. In Travancore the natives boil the 
bruised leaves with rice, and give them internally in swellings of 
the body or pains of the stomach. — Bhecde. 

(250) Elettaria cardamomum (Maton.) U. O. Zingiberace.e. 

Cardamom ]>lant, Eng. Yalum, Mal. Aila-elicddie, Tam. Yaylakooloo, Tel. 
Eelacliie, Duk.. and Hind. Elaclice, Beng. 

Description. — Stem perennial, erect, jointed, G-9 feet, en- 
veloped in the sheaths of the leaves ; leaves lanceolate, acumin- 
ate, sub-sessile, entire, 1-2 feet long; sheaths slightly villous; 
scapes several, flexuose, jointed, branched, 1-2 feet long; 
flowers alternate, short-stalked, solitary at each point of the 
racemes ; calyx funnel-shaped, 3-toothed, finely striated ; corolla 
tube as long as the calyx ; limb double ; exterior portion of 
3 oblong, concave, nearly equal divisions ; inner lip obovate, 
longer than the exterior divisions, curled at the margins ; apex 
3-lobed, marked in the centre with purple-violet stripes; 
capsule oval, somewhat 3-sided, 3-celled, 3-valved; seeds 
numerous, angular ; flowers pale-greenish wliite. — Alpinia car- 
damomum, Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 70.— (7ar. iii. t. 226.— Amomum 
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repens, Boscoe. — Bhccde Mai. xi. t. 45. Hilly parts of Tra- 

vancore and Malabar. WyiiaaJ. Coorg. Niiggur. 

Medical Uses. — As cordial and stimulant tlie seeds are freijuently 
used medicinally, but more frequently as correctives in conjunction 
with other medicines. A volatile oil is procured from tliem by 
distillation, which has a strong aromatic taste, soluble in alcohol. 
It loses its odour and taste by being kept too long. The natives 
chew the fruit v’ith belle, and use it in decoction for ‘bowel-com- 
].)laints and to check vomitiiig. In infusion it is given in coughs. 

Economic Uses. — Erodiices the Cardamoms of commerce. Tlu'.y 
are either cultivated or gathered wild. In the Travaiicore forests 
they are found at elevations of 3000 to hOOO feet. The mode of 
obtaining thvin is to clear th(^ forests of trees, when the jdants 
spontaneously grow up in the cleared ground. A similar mode has 
been mentioned by lioxburgli, who states that in AVyiiaad, belbro 
the coumicnceiiuait of tlic rains in June, the cultivators seek tljo 
shadiest and woodiest sides of the loftier hills. The trees are 
felled and the ground cleared of weeds, and in about three months 
th(i Cardamom plant springs up. In four years the shrub will have 
attained its full height, when the fruit is ])roduci‘d and gathcjred in 
the month of Xoveauber, re(|uiriug no otlua' pre])aration than drying 
in the sun. The plant continues to yield fruit till the seventh year, 
when the stiau is cut down, new plants arising from the stumi)s. 
They may also h(‘. raised from seeds. Cardamoms are much esteemed 
as a condiment, and great (piantities are annually shi]>ped to Europe 
from Malabar and Travaiic-ore. In commerce there are three varietiivs, 
known as the sharl, nJiortJoiKjs, and (Jl’ tlu^se the 

are more coarsely libbed, and of a brown colour, and are called the 
^lalabar Cardamoms or Wymiad Cardamoms. Tlu^y arc reckoned 
the best of the thrc'e. The are more linely ribbed, and of 

a paler colour. Seeds are whit(5 and shrivelhul. The sltort-loiKjs 
mendy diih*r from the lattiT in being shorter or less pointed. It is 
usual to mix the several kinds together when ready for exportation. 
Some care is required in the 2 )roc.ess of drying the seeds, as rain 
causes the seed-vessels to s])lit, and otherwise injunts them; and if ke 2 )t 
too long in the suii thei r flavour hec( uiies deteriorat ed. ]\1 alahar Carda- 
moms are worth in the London market from 2s. to 3s. 2 x:r Ih. In Tra- 
vancor(‘they are chiefly procui*ed from tlie highlands overlooking the 
Dindigul, Madura, and Tinnevelly districts. In these mountains 
the cultivators make separate gardens for them, as they thrive better 
if a little can*, and attention be bestowed u])on them. Cardamoms 
are a monojady in the Travaiicore State, and cultivators come chiefly 
from the Company’s country, obtaining about 200 or 210 rupees for 
every candy delivered over to the Government. — {Aindie. Pereira, 
Pers, Ohs. lie port of Pr id . of Tra rancor e.) It is to be regretted, 
writes Major Beddome, that Cardamoms are not turned to more 
account. The plant grows spontaneously in many of our hill-tracts, 
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and, with judicious management and some artificial planting, might 
be made to yield a very handsome revenue after a few years. In 
South Canara some Cardamom tracts within our reserves have been 
sold by the collector, on a leas(i of several years, for a very small 
sum, and the amount is credited to land revenue. In portions of 
the Annamallays, Madura, and Tiniievelley, our tracts are i)oach(Ml 
on by collectors under the Coeliin and Travancore Coveruments ; 
but in a great portion of these forests the Cardamoms siiiq>ly rot in 
the jungle is. — Rep, io Mad, Oort, 1S70. 

(251) Eleusine coracana (Gcvrtn,) X. 0. Cramixace^e. 

Mootamy, Tsjetti-piillu, Mal. Kayvam, Kelwaragoo, Tam. Taiiiida, Sodeo, 
Tel. Murooa, iJEXG. liagce, Naclieiii, IJiXD. 

Description. — Culms erect, 2-4 feet, a little compressed, 
smooth; leaves bifarious, large, smooth; mouths of shcuiths 
bearded; calyx 3-G flowered, glumes keeled, obtuse, with 
membranaceous margins; spikes 4-6 digitate, incurved, seciiiid, 
1-3 inches long, composed of two rows of sessile 3-4 floworcnl 
spikelets ; racliis slightly \vaved ; valves of corolla nearly 
equal ; seeds globular, brown, a little wrinkled, covered with 
a thin aril. FL July — Sept. — Roxh, FI. Ind, i. 342. — Cyno- 
surus coracanus, Linn, — llhccdey xii. t, 78. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — T his is the most prolific of cultivati'd grass(\^, 
forming the chief diet of the poorer classes in some i)arts of India, 
as Mysore^, K. Circars, and slopes of the Ghauts. Eoxburgh saj's 
he never saw it in a wild state. On the Coromandel coast it is 
known as the Natcdniec oram., and is the Raggee of the Mohamnu'da ns. 
In Teloogoo the name of the grain is Po/iamf. A fermented licpior 
is pre]iared from the seeds called llojah in the Mahratta country. — 
(Roxh,) Eagi is perhaps the most productive of Indian cereals. 
Eoxburgh adverts to the extraordinary fertility derived from two 
seeds which came up by accident in his garden. Thi'.y yiehled 
81,000 corns. It is the staple grain of the Mysore country, where 
it is stored in pits, keeping sound for years. — (TE. Flliot.) Anotlier 
species, the E. ^iricta, is cultivated to a great extent. It differs from 
the preceding in having the spikes straight, being of a larger size, 
and more productive. The seeds are also heavier, wdii(!h cause the 
spike to bend bowui horizontally. All the millets prefer a light 
good soil, from which the water readily flows after the heavy rains. 
In a favourable season the fixrmcrs reckon on an increase of al^oiit a 
hundred and twenty fold. The variety known in Teloogoo as the 
Maddi ruha-soloo requires a richer soil than the others; and in good 
years, when the land fit for its cultivation can be procured, increases 
five hundred fold. — Roxh. 
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(252) Embelia ribes {Burm.) N. 0. Myesinacbl®. 

Vellal, Tam. Viahaul, Mal. Baberung, Benq. 

Description.— Large climbing shrub; tender shoots and 
peduncles hoary ; leaves alternate, oblong, entire, glabrous ; 
panicles terminal, hoary ; calyx and corolla 5-parted ; stamens 
inserted in the middle of the petals ; flowers numerous, very 
small, greenish yellow ; tube of calyx concave ; berries succu- 
lent, black. FL Deb. — March. — Wight Icon. t. 1207. — Boaib. 
FI. Ind. i. 586. — E. ribesioides, Linn. Peninsula. Silhet. 

]\r£i)iGAL Uses. — The natives in the vicinity of Sillict, where the 
])lant grows abundantly, gather the berries, and wlien dry sell them 
to the small traders in black i)ej)per, who fraudulently mix them 
with that sj)ice, wdiich they so resemble as to render it almost im- 
possible to distinguisli them by sight or by any other means, as they 
are withal somewhat spicy. Given in infusion, they are anthelmin- 
tic. They are also administered internally in piles. Their pun- 
gciiicy is ascribed by Decandollo to the (quantity of some peculiar 
quality of the resinous substance, lioyle states they are cathartic. 
— Don. Boyle. Boxh. 

(253) Emblica officinalis (Gtnrfn.) N. 0. EupiioRBiACEiE. 

Nellee, Mal. Ncllc-kai, Tam. Amla, Beno. Aiiilika, Arooli, Aooiigi’a, Hind. 
Assereki, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate, bifarious, pinnate, 
flower - bearing ; leaflets numerous, alternate, linear- obtuse, 
entire ; petioles striated, round ; calyx 6-parted ; flowers in 
the male very numerous in the axils of the lower leaflets, and 
round the common petiole below the leaflets ; in the female 
few, solitary, sessile, mixed with some males in the most ex- 
terior floriferous axils ; stigmas 3 ; drupe globular, fleshy, 
smooth, 6-striated ; nut obovate-triangular, 3-celled ; seeds 2 
in each cell ; flowers small, greenish yellow. FI. April — Nov. 
— Wight Icon. t. 1896. — ^Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. — Boxb. 
FI. Ind. iii. 671. — Bheede Mal. i. t. 38. Coromandel. Mala- 

bar. Deccan. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie seeds are given internally as a cooling 
remedy in bilious affections and nausea, and in infusion make a 
good drink in fevers. They are also used in diabetes. Infusion of 
the leaves is apphed to sore eyes. Bark of the root mixed with 
honey is applied to aphthous inflammations of the mouth. The 
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bark of the tree itself is astringent, and is used for tanning purposes. 
It is medicinally used in diarrhoea. The fruit is occasionally pickled, 
or preserved in sugar. When dry it is said to be gently laxative. 
In the latter state the decoction is eiiijdoyed in fevers, and mixed 
with sugar and drunk in vertigo. The young leaves mixed with 
sour milk are given by the natives in dysentery. In Travancore the 
natives put the young branches into the wells to impart a pleasant 
flavour to the water, especially if it be impure from the accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter or other causes. — {Aimlle. Eheede.) An- 
tiscorbutic virtues liave been attributed to the fruits, wliich are 
known as the Einblic Myrobalans. The flowers are employed by 
the Hindoo doctors for their supposed refrigerant and aperient 
qualities. The bark i)artakes of the astringency of the fruit. Dr 
A. Itoss pre])ared, l)y decoction and evaj)()ration, from the root, 
an astringent extract ecpial to catechu both for inedicine and the 
arts. — Phariii. of India. 

Economic Uses. — T his tree yields a valiiabh* tiniber. 

(254) Embryopteris glutinifera {lloj-h.) N. 0. Ebenace.e. 

Wild Maiigosleeii, Esc. I’aiiitsjika niavuia, Mal. rauiclickai tooiubika, Tam. 
Tuinika, Tel. Gaub, Hind. Gab, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 25-30 feet; leaves alternate, linear- 
oblong, pointed, glabrous, shining, short - petioled ; male 
peduncles axillary, solitary, 3-4 flowered; stamens 20; females 
] -flowered, larger than the male; stamens 2-4, short; pistils 
4 ; nut globular, size of a small apple, rusty-coloured, filled 
with pulpy juice and covered with a rusty farina; seeds 8; 
flowers wdiite. FI. March — Aiiril. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 533. — 

Cor. i. t. 70. — Wight Icon. t. 844. — Rhcedc Mid. hi. t. 41. 

Deninsuhi. Travancore. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the fruit is jiowerfully astringent, 
and is an excellent remedy in diarrluea and dysentery. Dr Short 
inentions that it is used by the natives as a local application to 
bruises and sprains, as it tends to relieve the swelling. — Pharin. of 
India. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit, though astringent, is eaten by the 
natives. Tlie juice is used in Bengal fur paying the bottom of boats. 
The unripe fruit contains a very large proportion of tannin. The in- 
fusion is used to steep fishing-nets in, to make them more durable. 
The Hindoo doctors apjdy the fresh juice of the fruit to wounds. 
On the Malabar coast it is much employed by carpenters as an ex- 
edlent glue. The glutinous pulp surrounding the. se(‘-ds is used by 
Europeans in binding books, as it is obnoxious to insects. Tlie 
fruit also yields a concrete oil from boiling the seeds. They are 
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first dried in the sun, then pounded and boiled ; the oil collects on 
the surface, and becomes concrete during the cooling. It is of a 
yellowish colour. — Roxh, Aimlie. 

(255) Emilia sonchifolia {Dec,) X. 0. Asteuace^e. 

Muel-schevi, Mal. Sadi-iiiodi, Bexc. 

Description. — Annual ; stem herbaceous, branching a little 
towards the top ; leaves lyrate; stem clasping; flowers few, in 
terminal umbellets, cylindrical, pediinclcd ; flowers small, 
bright purple. FI. Nov. — Yeh. — IViffht Coni rib. p. 24. — 

Cacalia soiicliifolia, Zinn. — Jiheede Mal. x. t. 08. Both 

l*eninsiilas. Common everywhere. 

^Medicae Uses. — This plant is used in decoction on the Malabar 
coast as a febrifuge, and mixed with sugar the juice is given in 
bowel-complaints. The leaves are eaten raw in salads in China. In 
Travanoore the pure juice of the leaves is poured drop by droj) in 
the eyes for about ten minutes in cases of night-bliiidness. Tluj 
natives consider the juice as cooling as rose-water, and i)rescribe it 
in inhamniation ot the eyes. — llhcede. Aiiatlie. Fees. Ob. 


(25G) Entada pusoetha (Dec.) N. O. Leguminos.e. 

Gila-gaoli, BEN<i. Pariii-kalva Vully, Mal. 

Description. — Climbing shrub; leaves bipinnated; pinnae 
2 pairs, sometimes only 1 ; leaflets 2-5 ])airs, glabrous on both 
sides, oblong-ovat(j or ovate-emarginate ; spikes solitary or in 
pairs, axillary; petals 5, connected at the base; stamens 10; 
legume more or less twisted, veiy large, 2-3 feet long, ligneous, 
with the sutures very thick ; seeds ni*,jujy orbicular, 2 inches 
in diameter ; flowers small, pale yellow. FI. ]\Tarch — April. — 
TV. c& A. Prod. i. 207. — E. monostacliya, Dec . — Mimosa scan- 
dens, Lhm. — M. Entada, Linn. — lihecde Mal. viii. /. 32-34. — 
X. t. 77. Travancore. Western Ghauts. N. Oi rears. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds, which are of an immense size, are 
used by natives for washing the hair, and by the hill ])0ople as a 
febrifuge, and also said to be employed in j)ains of the loins and 
debility. In Java they are employed as emetic. AVhen the plants 
are young, the spikes an? frequently axillary on the young shoot, 
which has made some botanists su])pose that there are two species 
in India. — Wight. lihccde. Gibson. 
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(257) Epicarpurus orientalis (Blume). K 0. Moeace^e. 

Sheora, Beng. Peeralii, Tam. Pukkie, Tel. Nuckchilnie, Duk. Seeura, Hind. 
Tiuda-parua, Mal. 

Description. — Tree; leaves alternate, sliort-petioled, obo- 
vate, cuspidate, acuiiiiiiate, serrated towards the apex, very 
rough above ; male flowers capitate, heads axillary, aggregated, 
short-peduiicled ; females axillary, 1-2 together, longish-pedi- 
celled; fruit drupaceous, deep yellow, 1 -seeded ; cotyledons 
very unequal-sided ; flowers small, greenish yellow. FI. Jan. 
— Feb. — Wiijlii lean. vi. i. lOGl. — Tropliis aspera, Willd. — 

Ilojh FI. Ind. iii. 761 . — Ilhcede Mal. i. t 48. Concans. 

Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — This is described by Dr Wight as a small, rigid, 
stunted -looking tree, common all over India, very suitable for 
hedges. The milky juice is ap])licd to sand-cracks in the feet and 
excoriations of the skin. The ]>lant is said to have astringent and 
antiseptic (jualities. (.)ii the Malal)ar coast it is applied in decoc- 
tion as a lotion to the body in fevers, and the root bruised is applied 
to boils. A fibre is procured from the stem, and pieces of the wood 
are frecpicntly used by the natives as tooth-brushes. — Aimlie. 
liheede. 

(258) Eriodendron anfractuosum (Dec.) X. 0. Bombace.e. 

Paiiica, Paniala, Max. Elavuiii, Tam. Poor, Tel. Iluttian, Hind. Sliwet- 
shiiiiool, Beng. 

Description. — Tree, 50-G0 feet ; trunk prickly at the base ; 
branches growing out horizontally from the stem, three from 
one point ; leaflets 5-8, quite entire, or serrulated towards the 
point, lanceolate, mucronate, glaucous beneath ; petals 5, united 
at the base, filaments joined at the base, each bearing 2-3 
versatile anfractuose anthers ; style crowned with a 5-6 cleft 
stigma ; capsule 5-celled, 5-valved ; cells many-seeded ; seeds 
embedded in silky cotton ; flowers white, springing from the 
branches. FI. Dec. — Jan. — W. J’ A. Frod. i. 61. — Wight Icon, 
t. 400. — Bombax pentandrum, Linn. — Ilhcede Mal. iii. t. 49-51. 
Peninsula. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A solution of the gum of this tree is given in 
conjunction with spices in bowel-complaints. The cotton wdiich is 
got from the pods is oidy of use for stufling pillows and cushions. 
The texture is too loose to admit of its being used in the fabrication 



(259) Erythrsea Roxburghii (Do}(). X. C). ( Jextianace.e. 

Description. — Herbaceous; stem erect; lowermost leaves 
rosulate, obovate- oblong, obtuse ; cymes 1-2 dicliotomous, 
spreading ; flowers lateral, ebracteatc, star-lil^e, pink. FL 
Jan. — Feb. — Dec. Prod. ix. 59. — Chironia centauroides, Roxb . — 
Wight Icon. 1 1325. Bengal. Peninsula. Common in cul- 

tivated fields after the rains. 

Medical Uses. — T he whole plant is powerfully bitter, and is 
held in great repute as a tonic by tlie natives. — Bcug. Dig>. p. 4G1. 

(2G0) Erythrina Indica {Lam.) X. O. Leguminos.®. 

Inilian Coral tree, Eng. Munika-maruni, Tam. Moolloo-iDoorikah, Mal. Palita- 
iiiiiiidar, Bkng. Eurrud, Ilixn. IJa«.lide-cliettii, Tkl. 

Description. — Tree, 10-30 feet, armed with prickles ; petioles 
and leaves unarmed ; leaves piimately trifoliolate ; leaflets 
glabrous, entire, the terminal ones broadly cordate ; racemes 
terminal, horizontal ; calyx spathaceous, contracted and 5- 
toothed at the ajiex ; corolla papilionaceous ; vexillum about 
three times shorter than the calyx, and four times longer than 
the ahe ; petals of keel distinct ; stamens moiiadelphous, with 
the sheath entire at the base, thence diadelphous with the tube 
split ; legumes 6-8 seeded ; flowers scarlet. FI. Jan. — April. — 
W. A. Prod. i. 260. — Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 249. — Wight Icon, 
t. 58. — Rhccde Mal. vi. t. 7. — E. Corallodendron, Linn. Coro- 

mandel. Concans. Bengal 
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Economic Uses. — This tree yields a light and soft wood called 
Mootchie-wood, much used for toys, sword-sheaths, and other light 
work. Leaves and hark are used in cases of fevers by the natives. 
The tree is much used in Malabar for the support of the betel vines ; 
and from being armed with numerous prickles, it serves as an ex- 
cellent hedge-x)lant to keep cattle from cultivated grounds. — WUjld, 

(261) Eucalyptus globulus {LaUll.) X. 0. Myrtace.e. 

Australian or Blue-Gum tree, Exo. 

Description. — Lofty tree; young shoots and foliage glau- 
cous-white ; leaves of the young trees opposite, sessile, and 
cordate, of the full-grown tree lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, falcate ; veins rather conspicuous, oblique and an- 
astomosing, the intra-marginal one at a distance from the edge; 
liowers large, axillary, solitary, or 2-3 together, closely sessile 
on the stem or on a peduncle not longer than thick ; calyx 
tube broadly turbinate, thick, woody, and replete with oil-re- 
ceptacles, more or less ribbed and rugose ; border prominent ; 
operculum thick, hard, and warty, depressed hemisx)herical ; 
stamens inflected in the bud, raised above the calyx by the 
thick edge of the disk; anthers ovate, with parallel cells ; fruit 
semi-globular, the broad flat-topped disk projecting above the 
calyx, the capsule nearly level with it ; valves flat. — Dec. Prod. 
hi. 220. — Hook. FI. Tetsm. i. 133. — Bcntli. FI. Austr. iii. 225. 
Cultivated on the Neilgherries and otlier high lands. 

Medical Uses. — Several species of Eumhjptvs have of late years 
become naturalised on the !Neilgherries and other liigh lands of India. 
The red gum of Western Australia is the produce of several, especially 
of E. rcsuiifera. In its medical properties it is nciarly jillied to kino. 
It has been introduced into British imictice by Sir Eonald Martin, 
who found it very effectual in the treatment of chronic bowel- 
complaints, and especially in the chronic dysentery of Europeans. It 
is reckoned less directly astringent and more demulcent than catechu 
or kino. The dose is from five to ten grains in the form of powder 
or syrup. — (Pliarm. of India.) Professor Wiesner of Vienna in- 
vestigated the subject of Eucalyptus kino, as hitherto no reliable 
information on the subject existed. He adopts the name kino, 
because gums are mostly soluble in alcohol as well as in water. Eu’ 
calyptus kino contained from 15 to 17 per cent of water; it gave 
only a trace of ash, and no sugar was found on analysis. The phy- 
sical properties nearly agree with those of ordinary kino : it forms 
dark red, more or less transparent grains : in thin fragments, under 
the microscope, quite transparent and amorjihous. They sink in cold 
water. Water dissolves it more or less readily to a red, yellowish, 
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or brownish liquid of astringent taste. Many of the species have 
liitliorto not been known to yield any guiii. The E. Iduo is ap- 
plicable for tanning or dyeing. The value varii's very much. The 
best is procured from E. corynilma, E. rodruia, and E. dtviodora, 
-(ir ksncr in Phann. Jour. Aug. 1871.) The sp(‘ci(‘s under consid- 
eration is easily acclimatised in thci southern provinc{‘s of France, 
Corsica, Algiers, and JSjiaiii, being known in the last-nanuid country 
as the f(iV(‘r-tr(‘e. An essential oil is obtained from the leaves ])y 
distillation, wliicdi has betm named Eucalyptol. It has an agreeable, 
fragi'ant, aromatic odour, Jiiid a warm, bitter ilavour. Large doses 
sometimes cause headache and fever, with accelerated respiration 
and thirst : upon amemic ])ersons it acts as a narcotic. The l)hy- 
siological actioii of the lea,ves is very similar. 

In Australia the E. ijlolnilas is the popular remedy for fevers, and 
in Europe it has been in?(‘d successfully in the treatment of diseases 
lue valent in marshy districts. ]\1. Cubler (piotes the testimony of 
sc'veral medical ])ra(.*titioners, who say that it ])rodiices marvellous 
results in casc's of intermittent fevers, especially obstinate ones, where 
suljdiate of (piinine has iaih'd. He also points out that in marshy 
districts near to Eucalyj)tus forests int(‘riiiittent fevers ai*e unknown, 
a result that he attriljutes either to the neutralisation of the ellluvia 
by the aromatic emanations from the trees, or else to the sweetening 
of the stagnant 'waters l.)y tlu‘. leaves and ])ieces ol‘ bark that fall into 
them — such waters, according to tj’avellcrs, being jx'rfectly 2 )otabl(}. 
Jlllforts are therefore being made to increase the Jiumber of Eucalyp- 
tus plantations in tlie inanshy and insalubrious districts of Corsica 
and Algeria. 

Ilie tincture, infusion, and decoction of Eucalyptus are used for 
disinlecting the dressings of Avounds. M. ]\Iares has employed fresh 
young le.aves as a local stimulant to small wounds slow to cicatrise, 
llilute- essence, infusion, and distilled Avater of the leavers are used as 
astringents and hiemostatics. 'The ])reparations lire also used Avith 
success in jmrulent catarrhal aflections c»f the urethra and vagina. 
The leaves, Avhen masticated, perfume the breath and harden spongy 
and bleeding gums. — Profesror GahJrr in Phann. Jour. March 
1872. 

Economic Uses. — These trees have spread so rapidly on the 
iS'eilgherries and other high lands that they bid lair to become of 
the gri'atest imiiortance as timber-trees, among Avliich they rank very 
high, bdng especially ra])id in their groAvth, and remarkably duraljle. 
They Avill succeed at low elevations, at 3000 or 4000 feet. 'The J^J. 
I'odratUj knoAvn as the Yarrah of AVestern Australia, is jiartiitularly 
recommended for sleejiers on railways, for ])iles in river-Avork, and 
in all j)ur])Oses riMiuiring strength and duralhlity. It jiossesses the 
property of resisting tlie Avliite ant and sea- worm {Teredo naval Is), 
neither of Avhich have been knoAvn to attack it, though constantly 
exposed to both. The specific gravity of Yrtvndi is about the same 
as teak. It is iinsuited for cabin et-Avork, as it is extremely hard, and 
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could not he worked to advantage. The E, gJohulns attained at Oota- 
caiiiund 9 feet in girtli in 18 years. The olluu’ s]')eeies growing there 
are E. (juminifcru and E. rohadu. — (Clc<jh()rit s and ijardeiis 

of S. India. God. Jirjforh\) A valuable oil is yit Ided by several 
species of Eii.c(dj/jjfns^ and now forms a considerable branch of trade 
in Australia. In his lecture on Eorest Culture, IJaroii Yon Yuellrr 
says it is possible to ])roduce the oil at a j)rice so cbe:ip as to allow 
the article to be used in various branches of art — for instance, in the 
manufacture of scented soaj), it having been ascerlained that this oil 
surpasses any other in value for diluting tin; oils of roses, of orange- 
flowers, and other very costly oils, for which purpose* it proves far 
more valuable than the oil of rosemary and other ethereal oils hitherto 
used. As this became known, such a demand arose that a thoughtful 
and enter])rising citizen ol‘ ^lelbounm was able to export a])out 9000 
lb. to England and 3000 lb. to hueign ports, though even now this 
oil is but very im})erfectly known abroad, dlie average (jiiantity now 
produced at his establish nnuit for ex])ort is 700 lb. ])er nuuith. Al- 
coholic extracts of the febrifugal foliage of Eurahjidns foJniln.^ and 
E. amyijdaJina have also lu'en ext>orted in (piantity by the same 
gcmtlemaii to England, (.u'rmany, and America. Originally an opinion 
xvas entertained that all the Eucaiy])tus oils had great resemblance to 
each other; such, however, proved not to be the case when accurate 
experimental tests came to )>e aj>jdi(‘d. Thus, fur instance, the oil, 
which in sucli rich ])ej‘centage is obtained from Et(C((h//duti ann/ada- 
lino, though excellent fur diluting the most delicate (‘ssential oils, is 
of far l(.‘ss value as a solvent for resins in the fabrication of select 
varnishes. Eor this latter purpose the oil oi‘ one of the dwarf Eu- 
caly})ts forming the ]\Ialee scrub, a species to which Dr ^liieller gave, 
on account of its abundance of oil, the name Encahjptnfi ultam, 
nearly a (piaifer of a century ago, ju’cved far the best. It is this 
IMalee oil which is now coming into extensive ada})tations for dis- 
solving ambcj'. Kauri resin, and various kinds of i-opal. I'hose Eu- 
caly])ts are the most productive of oil from their leaves which have 
the largest number of p«*llucid dots in these organs. This is easily 
ascertained by viewing the leaves by transmitted light, when the 
trans 2 )areiit oil-glands will become apj)arent, even without the use of 
a magnifying lens. Ilut there are still other reasons which have 
drawn the Eucaly 2 )ts into extensive cultural use elsewhere — for 
instance, in Algeria, Spain, IVrtugal, Italy, the south of France, 
CJreece, Egypt, ralestine, various u])lands of India, the savannahs 
of Korth America, the llanos of South America, at Katal, and other 
places in South Africa, and even as near as Ai^w Zealand.* One of 
the advantages ullered is the extraordinary facility and (piickness 
with which the seeds are raised, scarcely any care being re( 2 uisite in 
nursery-work — a seedling, moreover, being within a year, or even 

* The seeds of EucaJtiptus rod rata (re<l-ginu tree) are available for all tro}»ic 
countries, iiiasiuuch as this species, wliieli is aliuost iiieoiiipaiably vahijd)]e tor 
its lasting v ood, ranges naturally right through the hot zone of Austndia. 
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Jess time, fit for final transplantation. Another a<lvantago consists 
in tlie ease with wliich the transmit can be ('fleeted, in consecpienco 
of the minuteness of most kinds of Eucalyptus seeds,* th(M’o being, 
besides, no dilliculty in packing on account of the natural dryness 
of these seeds. For curi(.»sity’s sake Dr JMueller had an ounce of the 
seed of several species counted, with the following results : — 

Blue-gum tree 1 ounce— sifted fertile seed-grains, 10,112. 

Stringy-bark.trce (unsifted), 21,080. 

S\vaiu])-guiii tre(‘ (unsifted), 23,264. 

re})permiiit Eucalypt (unsifted), 17,600. 

According to this calculation, IG 1,792 plants could be raised from 
1 lb. of seeds of the hlue-gum tree. If only half the seeds of such 
grew, th('- number of seedlings would be enormous ; and even if only 
the seedlings of one quarter of the st'eds of 1 lb. finally were estab- 
lished, they would suffice, in the instance of the hlue-gum tree, to 
cover 404 acres, assuming that we idanted at the rate of 100 trees to 
the acre (allowing for tliinning out). 

It seems marvellous that trees of such colossal dimensions, counting 
among the most gigantic of the glol)e, should arise from a seed-grain 
so extremely niiiiut(\ 

The exportation of Eucalyptus seeds has alrc'-ady assumed some 
magnitude. Tlie monthly mails convey occasionally quantities to 
the value of over .£100 ; the total ex])()rt during the last twelve years 
must have rea(died sciveral, or perhaps many, thousand pounds ster- 
ling. For the initiation of this new resource, through his extensive 
correspondence abroad, Dr ]\Iueller can lay much claim ; and he be- 
lieves that almost any (jiiantity of Eiicalyjdus seed could be sold in 
the markets of London, Paris, Calcutta, San Francisco, Buenos Ayres, 
Valparaiso, and elscnvhere, as it will he long before a sufficient local 
supply can be secure.d abroad from cultivated trees. — Vun Mueller on 
Forest C til lure, rkarm. Jour. Feb. 1872. 

(2G2) Eugenia acris {Wltjlif). K 0. MviiTACEiE. 

TIjo Pimeiito-trce, Eng. 

Description. — Tree, 20-30 feet; young branches acutely 4- 
angled; leaves opposite, elliptic-oval, obtuse, very glabrous, 
upper side reticulated with elevated veins ; peduncles com- 
pressed, axillary and terminal, tricliotomous, corymbose, rather 
longer than the leaves ; calyx limb 5-partite, segments roundish ; 
berry globose, 1-4 seeded ; flowers small, white. FI. Jan. — 
March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 331. — E. pimentaj Dec. — Myrtus 
pimenta, Linn. Courtallum. Travancore. Madras. 

* The seeds of the West Australian red-gum tree [Eucalyptus calophylla) and 
the East Australian bloodwood-tree [Eucalyi)tus corymbom) are comparatively 
large and heavy. 
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Economic Uses. — Introduced from America. The timber is hard, 
red, and heavy, capable of hein^ polished and used for mill-cogs, and 
other purposes, where much friction is to he sustained. The hark is 
astring(mt and somewhat aromatic. I'he leaves are swecdly aromatic, 
astringent, and olten used in sauce. The Ijerries arc used for culinary 
purposes. — Lnnan, 

(2G3) Euonymus crenulatus {Wall) X. 0. CKLASTRACEiE. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves elliptic, obtuse, creiiulate- 
serrate towards the apex, coriaceous, deej) shining green 
above; peduncles S(jlitary, shorter than the leaves, 1-2 dicho- 
tomous, few-llowered; bowers 5-0 nierous, petals orbicular; 
stamens very short ; anthers opening transA^ersely ; margin of 
the torus free ; style very short ; stigma blunt, somewhat 
umbilicated ; capsule turbinate, 5-celled, lobed at the apex ; 
seed with a small aril. — W. c(' A, Prod. i. 161. — Bcdd. Flor, 
Sijlv. t 14<4i. Neilgherries. Pulneys. Western Ghauts. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is white, very hard and close-grained, 
and answers for wood-engraving, and about the best substitute for 
boxwood. The wood of the other species is similar. 

(2G4) Eupatorium Ayapana (Viad.) N. 0. Composit^e. 

Description. — Small shrub ; branchlets reddish ; leaves 

opposite, lanceolate ; flowers yellow. Hanks of the Jumna. 

Naturalised. 

JMedjcal Uses. — Properly indigenous to South America, though 
some botanists believe it to have been introduced into India from 
the Isle of Eranee, and others that it is a native of the country. 
The hiaves have a peculiar fragrant odour, ami when first tasted 
slightly irritate the tongue, hut afterwards the astringent quality is 
felt. When fresh bruised, they arc advantageously applied to the 
cleansing of foul ulcers. The whole plant is aromatic, and is a good 
stimulant, tonic, and diaphoretic. In the Mauritius it is used in 
the form of infusion in dys]>epsia and other alfections of the bowels 
and lungs. — {Bouton Med. Plants of Manrithis.) As an antidote to 
snake-bites, it has been employed. Loth externally and internally, 
with apparent success. — {Madras Quart. Med. Journ. iv. 7.) A 
decoction of the leaves makes a good fomentation. — Pharm. of India. 

(2G5) Euphorbia antiquonim {Linn.) N. 0. EupnoRBUCEiE. 

Triangular Spurge, Eng. Srliadida-ralli, Mal. Shad ray Kullie, Tam. Bonta- 
jaminoodoo, Tel. Narashij, Seyard, IJini). Narsij, Beno. 

Description. — Stems jointed, erect, ramous, 3-4 or more 
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angled; angles furnished \vith numerous protuberances, each 
armed with two short spreading stipulaiy spines; joints 
straight; peduncles solitary or in pairs, usually 3-flowered a 
little above the axils of the sti^uiles ; Oowers greenish yellow. 
FL Dec.— Jan.— ¥l ImL ii. 408.— Icon. t. 897 

— Eheede, ii. t. 42. Coromandel. Common in waste places 

in the Peninsula. 

]\rt:DirAL Uses. — Tlie juico w]ii('h floAvs from llie l)raijcli(‘s of this 
])laiit is corrosive. TJie natives use*, it exte]‘iialJy in ]iieuniatis]ii ; 
they also give it in tuotliiiclic ; and internally, when diluted, as ti 
})urgative in cas(‘s of obstinate consti)>ation. d'liis is easily distin- 
guished from tlie allied sjjejies by the straight, not twisted stem, 
and tile ])eduiich3S being few, one or two from each ])rotuberance or 
bud, Avhile in tlie others they are nnnuToiis. A })laster pre])ared 
from the roots and mixed with assalietida is api)lied externally to 
the stomachs oi childrmi sullering Ironi worms. 4he bark of tlie 
root is ])urgative, and the sbmi is given in decoction in gout. — 
{Wlijhi. liJi,c(‘(lc. AinsJic.) The resin has acrid, narcotic, drastic, 
and emetic qualities. It is used in dropsy, and as an errhine in 
chronic atlections of the ears, eyes, or hrain. It is a dangerous 
medicine. !Mixed with cantharides, it forms gout - jilas ter. — 
L indie y. 


(2G6) Euphorbia Cattimandoo (IF. Elliot). Do. 

C'ailiinaiKhi, Tea. 

Desckiptiox. — Slirnb or small tree ; stem erect, 5-sided, witli 
])roiuiiieiit repaiid angles; stipulaiy thorns paired, sliort, 
subulate; leaves sessile, suceiileiit, deciduous, obovate, sub- 
cuiieate, cuspidate, glabrous ; peduncles crowded, 3-llowercd, 
middle one usually sbu’ile, and lateral one fertile, llowcring 
after the fall of the leaf. FI. March — June. — Wiyht Icon, t 
1993. V iz agapatam. 

Economic ITsks. — This valnahlo plant was first brought to notice 
hy the Hon. W. Elliot. I here transcribe from Dr Wiglit’s ‘leones^ 
the following notes, which were communicated to him hy Mr Elliot: 
“The milk is obtained ly cutting olf the branches, when it fioAVS 
freely. It is collected and boiled on the sj)ot, at which time it is 
very elastic ; hut alter luring formed into cak(is or cylinders, it 
becomes resinous or brittle, in Avhich state it is sold in the bazaars, 
and em])loyed as a cement for fixing knives into handles, and other 
similar purposes, which is efiected hy heating it. It is also employed 
medicinally, as an outward aj)plicati(Ui in cases of rlieumatism. The 
juice I sent you Avas, I think, boiled in water. It is much superior 
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to what is sold in the bazaar ; hut it lias not the valuable property, 
like gutta-iiercha, of being ductile at all times. It can be made to 
take any shape when lirst boiled, but, as far as we know, not after- 
wards, though some ])lan may be found for making it more pliant 
afterwards.'’ In remarking upon the specimen sent him, Dr Wight 
states as follows : Judging from the aliove-mentioned sauqde of 
the Cattimandoo now before me, 1 should sui)poSi‘ that, w'ere it in 
the hands of men accustome<l to work in such material, it 'would 
soon be turiuid to valuable account. 1 find, when exiiosed to the 
heat of a lire or lam]), it rapidly softens, and becomes as adhesive to 
the hands as shoemaker’s wax; but when soaked for some time in 
warm water (150^ to 180°), then it slowly softrms, becomes jilialJe 
and ])lastic, and in that state takes any requii'cd form." 8])ecimcns 
of the gum were sent to tlie Great Exhibilion in 1851, as well as 
to the Madras Exhibition. In the rejiort of the jurors it was said 
that it may be aj)])li(Hl to a variety of uses. It rei]uires little or no 
l)rej)aration. The fresh juice is used as a vesicant. Articles may 
(‘usily be moulded by the hand from it. — Wifjht. Jury Itep. 

(207) Euphorbia ligularia {lioxl.) Do. 

Muasa sij, Bcxa. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet ; young shoots 5-sided, some- 
what spirally disposed, and armed with large teeth, each of 
which supports a leaf, and a imv of short, blacdv, stipuhiry 
thorns ; leaves alternate about the ends of the brancdies, 
wedge-shaped, w’aved, fleshy ; ])eduncles solitary between the 
serratures of the angles c)f tlie branchlets, 1-3 dicdiotomous, 
wdth a larger sessile tlowei* in the forks ; petals 5, fringed 
with a ragg(‘d margin inserted into the calyx; (lowers greenish 
yellow. FI. Feb. — JMarcli. — Ro-rh. FI. Ind. ii. 405. Penin- 

sula. Bengal. 

Medu^al Dses — T lu^ root mixed with black po])])eris cm])loyed in 
cases of snake-bites, both internally and externally. The plant is 
sacred to Munsa, the godihiss of serpents. Every part abounds with 
an acrid ndlky juice, em])loyed to remove warts and cutam'oua erup- 
tion. — (Uoxl).) In July and August, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
the natives approach this tree wdih olferings of rice, milk, and sugar, 
I)raying to be delivered from snake-bites. However, they employ a 
surer means by mixing the rout 'with black ])e])})er as a rc'inedy. in 
bites. The native doctors ])urify arsenic by making a hole in the 
trunk of the tree, filling it up with solid arsenic, and after being 
covered with the bark of the same plant, the whole is exposed to a 
good lire, until the external parts of the trunk are com])letely charri'd, 
when the arsenic is taken out and becomes lit for use. — Journ. of 
Agri, Hurt. Soc. of India, x. 37. 
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(268) Euphorbia nivulia {Buch.) Do. 

Ellaculli, Mal. Elakullie, Tam. Akoo-jenimoodoo, Tel. Ptoon, Hind. Sliij, 
Beng. 

Description. — Tree ; brandies round ; thorns stipulary ; 
leaves sub - sessile, wedge - shaped ; peduncles 3 - flowered ; 
flowers greenish yellow. FI. Mardi — April. — Wight Icon. t. 
1862. — Boxb. FI. Fid. ii. 467. — ^E. ncreifolia, Linn. — llhccdc, ii. 
t. 43. Concans. Dcngal. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie juice of the leaves of this plant is used 
internally as a ])iirgativ'^ ; mixed vdth Margosa oil it is applii'd 
externally in certain cases of rheumatism. On the W(*sterii coast 
the bark of the root boiled in rice-water and arrack is given in 
dropsy. The hiaves Bim})ly warmed in the tire will promote urine 
externally applied, while their juice w^armed is a good remedy in 
ear-ache, and is occasionally rubbed over tlu' eyes to remove dimness 
of sight. — (Aiihdie. Jthcxde.) Tlie luilp of the stem, mixed wdth 
green ging(T, is given to ])ersons wdio hav(‘. been bitten by mad dogs, 
previous to the ai)pearance of hydrophobia. — Juiuii. of Agri-Hurt. 
Soc. X. 37. 


(269) Euphorbia thymifolia {Linn.) Do. 

Chin-aniaiini-pivtcliayarise, Sittra Tam. liiddurie-iianakeeaiii, Tel. Sliewt- 

klierua, Beng. 

Description. — Branches pressing flat on the earth, coloured, 
hairy ; leaves opposite, obliquely ovate, seriute ; flowers axil- 
lary, crowded on short peduncles, small, gretmish ; calyx and 
corolla each of four semilateral parts. FI. Nearly all the year. 
— Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 473. Peninsula. Bengal. Dry situa- 

tions near woods. 

Medical Uses. — The heaves and seeds are slightly aromatic and 
astringent. In a dried state they are given as a vermifuge. The 
leaves when carefully dried smell like tea.— Aindie. 

(270) Euphorbia tirucalli (Li/m.) Do. 

Milk -hedge or Indian Tree Spurge, Eng. Triiicalli, Mal. and Tam. Lunka sii, 
Beng. 

Description. — Tree unarmed, 20 feet; leaves alternate, 
remote, sessile, linear, smooth ; flow^ers at the end of the 
twigs and in the divisions of the branchlets, crowded, sub- 
sessile, pale yellow ; calyx campanulate, with 3-5 flat peltate 
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horizontal segments ; capsule villous, 5-lobed, 3-cclled ; seeds 
solitary. FL June — Sept. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 470. — Rlieede, 
ii. t. 44. Coromandel. Malabar. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The fresh acrid juice of this plant is used as a 
vesicatory, liheede says that a decoction of the tender branches is 
given in colic, and the milky juice mixed with butter as a purga- 
tive, on the Malabar coast. It is used among the natives as a good 
manure. Goats will eat the plant notwithstanding its acrid juice. 
The bark and small brancluis are ingredients used in dyeing cotton 
a black colour. The root in decoction is administen^d internally in 
pains in the stomach. On th(i Coromandel coast it is fn^quently 
employed for hedges, and is known as the milk-hedge. — Roxh. 


(271) Euryale ferox {Snli^h.) ]Y. 0. ISTYMrn/EACE.E. 

Mach ana, Hind. 

Descuiption. — S temless floating jdant ; sepals 4 ; petals 
numerous in 4-7 series ; leaves peltate, about 1-4 feet each 
way from orbicular to oval, entire, dark green above, with 
ferruginous veins, armed, with few slender prickles above, 
spinous beneath ; petioles armed ; calyx covered with recurved 
spines on the outside; carpel size of a pea; flowers bluish 
purple. FL Nearly all the year. — Anneslea spinosa, Roxb. FL 
Ind. ii. 573. Chittagong. Lucknow. 

Economic Uses. — The librous roots of this cuiious jiknt descend 
deep into the soil at the bottom of the water. If the water be 
shallow the peduncles are long enough to elevate the Hower above 
the surface, but if deep they blossom under water. The petals of 
the flowers are very nuiiierous, the exterior ones being large, and 
gradually lessening till they become very small. It is a native of 
sweet-water lakes and ponds in Chittagong and places eastward of 
Calcutta, where it is in blossom most part of the y('ar. The seeds 
are farinaceous, and, after being heated in hot sand and husked, are 
eaten by the natives. Roxburgh states that the mode of preparation 
to fit them for the table is as follows : A (quantity of sand is put 
into an earthen vessel, placed over a gentle lire : in the sand they 
put a quantity of the seed, agitate the vessel, or the sand, with an 
iron ladle. The seed swells to more than double its original size, 
when it becomes light, white, and spongy. During the oj)eration the 
hard husk of the seed breaks in various ])arts, and then readily 
separates by rubbing between two boards, or striking it gently with 
a by-board. The Hindoo physicians consider these seeds to he pos- 
sessed of powerful medical virtues, such as restraining seminal gleets, 
and invigorating the system. — {Roxh.) This plant was found by 
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Lord Valencia between Lncknow and the foot of the hills, and by 
Dr Eoxbur^di in the lakes of Tipperah and ("hiitagong. T)r Koyle 
met with it in the jheels beyond 8aharmi})()re, but it liad no doubt 
been introduced there, as the names given it are synonymous with 
southern ^'ympluea and })urple Nelumbium. It is mentioned by 
8ir George Staunton as occurring in tlie ])rovince of Ivianaiig, and 
by the C’hinese missionaries it is said to have becui introduced into 
China for three thousand years. It may, however, be one of those 
plants which belong etpially to India and China . — Royle Him, Bof. 

(272) Evolvulus alsinoides (Linn.) N. 0. Convolvulace.e. 

VistTia-duiuli, Mal. Vistiioo-kraiulie, Tam. Vistiioo-kraiuliiiii, Tel. 

Descrii’TION. — rrocumbent ; stem, scarcely any ; branches 
numerous, covered wdien young with long, soft, white hairs ; 
leaves alternate, hilarious, sub-sessile, oblong, entire, hairy on 
both sides ; peduncles axillary, solitary, longer than the leavers, 
pointed near the middle, 1-3 lloAvered, erect wdiile in blossom, 
afterwards drooping ; calyx of o segments, lanceolate ; corolla 
campanulate ; ilowers small, blue with a white tube. FI. 
Nov. — Jan. — Rckih. FI. Ind. ii. lOG. — E. hirsutus, Lam. — 
Illuxdc, xi. t. 04. reninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A widely-distributed jdant. The leaves, stalks, 
and roots are used in medicine, and reputed to be excellent reme- 
dies in dysentery and fever. — A indie, 

(273) Exacum bicolor (Roxh.) N. O. Gentiaxace;e. 

DESCrjJ’Tiox. — Small jdant, 1-2 feet; stem and bi'anehes 
tetragonal ; leaves sessile, sub-acute, ovate, 3-o nerved, mar- 
gins smooth ; calyx 4-cleft ; flowers axillary, solitary, on short ' 
pedicels; corolla wdiite, having’ the segments tipped with blue. 
FI. Aug.— Oct.— IUzy/Z/i Icon'^ t. 1321.— AWl FI. Ind. i. 397. 

Neilgherries. Malabar. Cuttack. Salsette. By the 

margins of rivulets. 

Medical Uses. — A valuable febrifuge. The dried stalks are sold 
at Mangalore and elsewhere in the Son them Peninsula under the 
name of Connlry Kariydt. It possesses the tonic stomachic j)ro- 
perties of Gentian, and may he advantageously substituted ibr it. 
'J'he E. idragomnn is another s])ecies, possessing similar properties. 
It is common in the Himalaya, and tlie mountains and plains of 
Bengal and Central India as far south as liomhay. Tlie whole 
plant is })owerfully hitter, and, according to Boyle, is called by the 
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natives Ooda (jmrph) Chvretta. The E. padnncMlafum is a third 
species, with similar virtues as a bitter tonic. It is common in the 
western districts of Mysore. Dr Wiglit recommends tliat the plants 
be gathered when the flowers begin to fade, and to l)e carefully dried 
in the shade. For administration it may be given in infusion and 
tincture of the same strength as those of (diiretta. Many oilier 
species occur in India, and are «all worthy oi“ trial wlier(‘ tliey ar(i 
indigenous. — Fluirm. of Tndin. 


(274) Excsecaria Agallocha {Mallrr), X. 0. EurnoRBiACK/K, 
v<ir. CaiiK'ttia. 


C'ametti, Mal. 

DESCRiPTioisr. — Small tree or shrub ; leaves ovate or elliptic ; 
obtuse at the base, entire or crenate-serrulate ; male s])il<es 
amentiform, dense-flowered, cylindric; female racenuis shorter 
than the male s])ikes, and in separate bninehes, both axillary, 
solitary, or rarely twin ; bracts destitute of distinct glands; 
male calyx sessile, covered by the bract, female se]')als ovale, 
with one gland on both sides of the base inside ; anthers long — 
exserted after flowering; capsule snlcately 3-lobed ; flowers 
greenish. FI. March — IMay. — Ike. Prod. xv. s. 2, p. 1221. — 
K. camettia, Willd. Wight Icon. t. 1S()5. — Ilhccdc, v. t. 47). 
Salt marshes of the reninsula. Travane-ore hack-waters. 

Mbdical Uses. — T his shrub or small tree grows abundantly along 
the. back-waters in Travaiicore and (lochiii. It abounds in an acrid 
milky juice, and is known as the Tigods-nidk irre. The natives 
are afraid almost to cut the branches, for fear of the milk blistcuhig 
the skin, or causing blindness should it by chance get into the 
eyes. The juice is applied with good effecd to inveterate ulcc^rs. 
The h'.aves ar(i used also in decoction for this pur})os(‘. A good kind 
of (‘.aoutchouc may be prepared from the milk, which is wortliy of 
attention. — IViecdc. Prrs. Ohii. 

(275) Excaecaria sehifera {MuIJrr). Do. 

China Tallow-trec, Eng. 

Description.— Tree ; leaves loiig-petioled, rhomb-ovate, en- 
tire, sharply acuminate at the aj>ex, sub-membranaceous ; ra- 
cemes spiciform, terminal, at length far exceeding the leaves ; 
bracts very broadly ovate, acute, many-flowered, many tilings 
shorter than the aggregated pedicels; male calyx 2-3 clelt, 
female 3-partite, 1-2 of the segments often cleft, and the calyx 

14 
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then becomes irregularly and spuriously 5-partite; stamens 
most frequently 2 ; styles connate below into a column, above 
recurved, spreading ; capsules largish, globose-ellipsoid, sub- 
acute, thinly fleshy, long, black ; seeds furnished under the 
skin with a thick, white, tallowy bed, forming a spurious aril. — 
Muller in Dec, Prod. xv. s. p. p. 1210. — Stillingia sebifera, 
Miclix. — Sapiuni sebiferum, Roxh. — S. sinensis, BailL Ewpli. 
p. 512. t. 7, fig. 26-30. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — A native of China, tliis useful tree has for some 
time been introduced into ^ndia. In nortliern China it forms a vast 
trade. At .Shangliai it is equal to 2i- niiJlions sterling, and l)y its 
j»roduce llie cultivators pay the revenue of whole districts. Tlie tn*o 
now grows with great luxuriance in the Dhoons, and in the Kohistan 
ctf the l^rovinces and Punjaub, and there are now tens ol‘ 

thousands of trees in the Government plantations of Kowalghir, 
llawal r»agh, and Ayar Tolie, from wliich tons of seeds are available 
for distribution. For burning, the tallow is excellent, gives a bright, 
clear, inodorous flame, and without smoke. The tree fruits abun- 
dantly both in the Dhoons and in the plains, and grows with gi’cat 
rapidity. The tallow is separated by steaming the seeds in tubs with 
convex open wicker bottoms, placed over caldrons of boiling water. 
The seed-vessels are hard brownish husks, not unlike those of chest- 
nuts, and each of them contains three round white kernels, having 
small stones within. It is the hard, white, oleaginous substance 
surrounding these stones which possesses most of the properties of 
tallow ; but on stripping it olf it does not soil the hands. From the 
shell and stone, or seed, oil is extracted, so that the Iruit j^roduccs 
tallow for candles and oil for lamps. To olAain the extract the 
Chinese grind the fruit in a trunk of a tree whicli is hollowed out, 
shajied like a canoe, lined with ii*on, and firmly fixed in the ground. 
Lengthwise within this trunk there moves backwards and forwards 
a millstone, whose axis is fixed to a long pole laden with a lieavy 
weight to increase the i:)ressure, and susj)ended from a beam. After 
the seed has been pounded, it is thrown with a small quantity of 
water into a large iron vessel, exposed to fire, and reduced by heat 
into a thick consistent mass. It is next put into a case consisting of 
four or live broad iron hoops, juled one above the other, and lined 
with stiaw, and then pressed down with, the feet as closely as possible 
till it fills the case. It is afterwards carried to the 2)ress. 

Another, and perhaps more generally ado 2 )ted 2>rocess, is, merely 
to boil the bruised seed in water, and to coUcct the tallowy matter 
that floats to the surface. A certain quantity of some vegetable oil, 
occasionally in as great a proportion as 3 lb. to every 10 lb. procured 
from the tallow-tree, is mixed up with it. 

It is not so consistent as tallow, and therefore, to promote the 
better cohesion of the material, the candles made of it are dipped in 
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wax : this external coating hardens them, and preserves them from 
guttering. The combustion of these candles is described as being 
less perfect, yielding a thicker smoke, a dimmer light, and consuming 
much more rapidly than ours. Yet, animal tallow being very scarce 
in China, the vegetable production is there held in the highest es- 
timation. The timber is white and close-gi'ained, and well fitted for 
printing-blocks, while the leaves are valualde as a dye. — 
Travels hi Gldna^ p. 177. Lankestcr Vexj. Suhsf. 



(27G) Feronia elephantum (Corr.) 'N. 0. Aurantiace^t:. 

Elephant or Wond ai)ple, Exo. Velaii<^a niaruin, MaL. Velaiii iiiariiui, pitavoola, 
Tam. V^ila^M, Tel. Xhoet, Hind, or Duk. Kuthbel, Ben(l 

Description. — Tree, 50-60 feet, armed with spines ; leaves 
])iniiated; leallets 5-7, obovato, almost sessile ; petioles winged, 
pointed; raeemes lax, axillary or terminal; calyx 5-tootlied ; 
petals 5 ; style scarcely any ; flowers small, pale pink with 
crimson .anthers ; fruit .about tbe of an apple with a hard 
greyish rind, 5-celled, many-seed q^] ; seeds immersed in fleshy 
pulp. FI. M.arch. — W. A. Prcj . i. 96. — Wight Icon. 1. 15. — 

Boxb. FI. hid. ii. 411. — Cor. ii. t. 141. Coromandel. Tra- 

V an core. Giizerat. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A trausjuareiit guminy substance exudes from the 
stem when cut or broken wlih'R is c, ailed in Taii'.il Vvlam pi i<nie. It 
resembles much the trm* gum-arabic, and is usod medicinally by the 
native* Vytians, being reduced to powder and mixed with honey .and 
then given in dysentery and diarrli(t\a. The leaves when bruist‘d 
have a fj’agrant smell, like .anise. The natives consider them as 
stomachic and (.*arminative. The^y arc .also used by n.ative innctitionei’s 
as a gentle stomachic stimulant in the bowel-complaints of children. 
There is a variety of this tree, the proj.erties of which arc nearly the 
same as this. It is called Cootl-Vddni in Tamil. — Wight . AiiiMie. 
Bcng. Disp. 

Economic Uses. — The pulpy p.art of the fruit is edible. A jelly, 
much resembling black-currant jelly, only Avith a more .astringiait taste, 
is m.ade from it. The wood is Avhite, hard .and durable, fine-grained, 
and would answer well for ornamental carving. — Roxh. 

(277) Ficus Bengalensis {Lhm.) N. 0. Horaces. 

Common Banyan-tree, Eng. Ala-marum, Tam. Bur, But, Beno. Marri, Tel. 
Feral u, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; branches spreading very much ; lower 
ones rooting ; leaves alternate, ovate, bluntly acuminated, with 
parallel nerves, paler underneath, entire, downy when young, 
afterwards sinootli; fruit-receptacles axillary, paired, sessile, 
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as large as a middle-sized cherry, appearing and ripening in 
the hot season. — Wight Icon, t 1989. — F. Indica, lioxh. FI. 
Ind. iii. 539. — Urostigma Bengalense, Mlqnd. — Rhccde, i. t. 
28. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — T he seeds of the fruit «'ire considered as cooling 
and tonic, being prescrilxKl in tlie form of electuary. 1’lie white 
glutinous juice whicli flows from the stems is aj)plied as a remedy in 
toothache, and also to the soles of the feet when cracked and inllamed. 
The bark given in infusion is said to be a tonic, and is also used in 
diab(;tes. — A htdir. 

Economic Uses. — There, are several species as well as varieties of 
the r>anyan-tree which throw out roots from their branches. The 
2)r(isent one may perliaj)S be considered tlie best ty])e of the family. 
It is remarkable, as every one knows, for the singular pro])crty of 
letting a gummy kind of rootlet fall from its branches. These on 
reaching the ground soon form a natural sup[)ort to the larg(U’ branches 
of the parent tree, and several of tliese extending and increasing from 
year to year, forming a vast assemblage of pillar-like stems, cover a 
considerable area round the original trunk, — 

“ branching so broad and long that in the ground 
Tlie bending twigs take root, and danghtiTs grow 
About the mother tree, a ihllaivd sliade — 

High over-arched with echoing walks between.’’ 

Many instances are on record of the immense extent of some of 
these trees, which form so peculiar a fi'alure in an Oriental landscape. 
One tree of the kind near Fort St J>avidAvas computed to cov(*r 
nearly 1700 yards. Colonel Sykes mentions one at Mhow with G8 
stems descending from the branches, and caj^able of aifording a shade 
under a verti(;al sun to 20,000 men. Roxburgh says that he has 
seen such trees fully 500 yards round the circumference of tJie 
branches and 100 feet high, the ])rincipal trunk being more than 25 
feet to the branches, and 8 or 9 feet in diameter. I'ravellers in this 
country have described them large enough to shelter a regiment of 
cavalry, and how they have formed a natural canopy for public meet- 
ings and other assemblages. The ancients wore accpiainted with the 
tree, and both Strabo and Pliny have accurately described it. The 
wood is of no value, being light and porous. The Hrahmins use the 
leaves as i)lates to eat off. Bird-lime is manufactured from the milky 
juice which abounds in every part of the tree. If the seeds drop 
into the axils of the leaves of the palmyra-tree, the roots grow 
downwards embracing the trunk in their descent, until by degrees 
they envelop every j)art except the top. In very old specimens 
the leaves and head of the palmyra are seen emerging from the 
trunk of the Banyan-tree, as if they grew from it. These the 
Hindoos regard with reverence, and call them holy marriages. — 
lioxb. 
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(278) Ficus Benjamina {Linn.) Do. 

Oval-leaved Fig-tree, Eng. Itty alu, Mal. Telia Lariiika, Tel. 

Description. — Tree; branches slender, flexuose, streaked 
and wrinkled ; leaves petioled, ovate, entire, slenderly streaked 
across; fruit globular, scattered over the branchlets. — Roxh. 
FI. Ind. hi. 550. — Wight Icon. t. 642, 668. — Rhccde^ i. t. 26. 
Peninsula. Malabar. 

LIedical Uses. — Tins is one of the most beautiful of the species. 
A decoction of the leaves mixed with oil is reckoned in IMalabar a 
good application to ulcers. — {Jthccdc.) Another species growing in 
the Conc^ans and Malabar, and called in IMalayalum Katli-dou, is the 
F. citrlfoJia. Of this the bark of the root boilt‘d in water is given 
as a wash in a])hthous com]>laiiits. It is said to strengthen the 
gums, and also to be diuretic. A kind of balsam ])repared from the 
bark is niixcid with oil and ap]»li(‘d to ulcerous aH’cctioiis of the ear, 
and in deafness. A bath made from the bark of root and stem is 
saiil by the natives to be very ehicacious in the cure of leprosy, and 
mitigating i)ains in the limbs. — Rheedc. 

(279) Ficus cunia (Buck.) Do. 

Perina tercgain, Mal. 

Description. — Fruit - reccx3tacles turbinate, ribbed, pedi- 
celled, size of a filbert, hairy, umbilicated, in j)airs or threes 
on long x)i'ocumbent, radical and cauUiie, conix)ound, leafless 
branches, ajii^caring all the year. — F. conglomcrata, Roxh. FI. 

hid. iii. 561. — Wight Icon. t. 648. — Rheedc^ hi. t. 61. 

Concans. Malabar. Oude. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — The rough leaves of this tree are used for polish- 
ing furniture. The fruit is administered in aphthous complaints ; 
and also, boiled in milk, in visceral obstruction. A bath made both 
from the fruit and bark is reckoned a useful treatment in leprosy. 
— Rlivcde. 


(280) Ficus elastica {Roxh.) Do. 

Indian Caoiitclionc-tree, Eng. Kusneer, Bjcng. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet ; leaves from oval to oblong, 
jioiiited, thick, firm, and glossy ; fruit in axillary x)airs, sessile, 
oval, smooth, the size of an olive ; stipules nearly as long as 
the leaves, smooth and rosy. FI. March — Ax)rh. — lloaib. FI. 
Ind. iii. 541. — Stiljmophyllum elasticuiii, Endl. — Wight Icon. 
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i. 663. Kliassya mountains. Juntipoor hills. Cultivated 

in Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — ^Tliis beautiful tree produces when wounded a 
quantity of niUk which yields about one-third of its wxdght of 
Caoutchouc. TJiis milk is used by the natives of Silliet to smear 
over the inside of baskets constructed of split rattan, wdiich are then 
rendered water-tight. The milk is extracted by incisions made 
across the bark down to the wood, at a distance of about a foot 
from each other all round the trunk or branch u]) to the top of the. 
tree ; and the higher the incision, the more abundant the tluid is 
said to be. The tree requires a foitnigliCs rest l)efore the o])eration 
is repeated. When the juice is ex]»osed to the air, it stq)arat(‘S 
spontaneously into a line elastic substance and afcetid Avh(‘y-colourt‘d 
li(piid. Fifty ounces of i)ure milky juice taken from tJie tree in 
August yielded exactly 154 oz. of clean-w’ashed Caoutchouc. This 
substaiU‘.o is of the liiujst quality, and may ])e obtained in large 
qmintities. It is perfectly soluble in the es.--ential oil of Cajeput. 

The tree is easily j)ro])agated by cuttings. — {Iluxb.) l)r lioyle 
{TJun. p. 338, 331), no A) says: ‘‘I have been favoured with a 
letter from J-'i-ofessor (diristison of Edinburgh, wdio obtained speci- 
mens of the East Indian Caoutchouc after it had been eight years 
in the country, and employed it in making a Ilexible tube for con- 
veying coal-gas. liespecting it he says — ‘ 1 can most decidedly 
state that, so far as my trials go, it is a far better article than is 
commonly thought, and quite lit for many most important econo- 
mical uses.’ The s])ecimens have been submitted to experiment by 
]M. Lierier the sculptor, so wtII knowui for his numerous (‘Xperi- 
ments on any important apjdications of this substance, lie pro- 
nounces the Indiarubber from Silhet, though carelessly collected, 
and so long ago as eleven years since, to be equal in elasticity to 
the best from ISouth Aiiieriiui, and su2)erior to it from lightness of 
colour and freedom from smell. There can be little doubt, there- 
Ibre, of its being an impoHant and i^rolitable article of commerce, 
since nearly 500 tons of Caoutchouc are now^ imported from other 
parts of the w^orld ; and its ap])licatioii and uses are so rapidly 
increasing that it is not possible at present for the supply to keep 
pace with the demand. It is hoped, therefore, that some enter- 
prising individual wdll be induced carefully to colhict — ?.c., keep 
clean — the juice of Firus elastica. The tree is called Kasrneer by the 
inhabitants of Pundua and the Juntipoor mountains. It is also 
found near Durrunj in Assam, betAveen the Eurrampooter and the 
Eootan hills. The highest price of Caoutchouc can, however, only 
be obtained for that wdiich is collected in the bottle form, or preler- 
ably in that of a cylinder of 14- to 2| inches in diameter, and 4 or 
5 inches in length. Much useful information on the subject Avill be 
found in Poxburgh in his article Urceola elastica, and in his Flora 
Indica, hi. 541-5 ; also in an article on the same subject by Howi- 
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soji in the hth vol. Trans. As. 8oc. of Calcutta, and Falconer in 
Agri.-Ilort. Hot. of India. — Rojlc. 

(281) Ficus excelsa (IW//.) Do. 

AttiiiKM-alloo, Mal. 

Descru^tion. — Tree; leaves alternate, bifarious, slightly 
scabrous beneath ; fruit-receptacles axillary, solitary or paired, 
l>cduiicled, somewhat turbinate, smooth, size of a cherry, yellow 
when ripe. FI. June — July. — lloxb. FI. Ind. iii. 552. — 
Wvjlit Icon. t. G50. — Rliccdc, iii. t. 58. Peninsula. Mala- 

bar. 

Medical I^ses. — Pheede states that at the jiagoda at Vyekkani, 
a town on the liack-Avatei* about twenty miles south-east of Cochin, 
one of these trees was growing in his time about fifty feet in circum- 
ference, and which was traditionally reported to he two tliousand 
ycairs old. A decoction is made from the root powerfully aperient 
ill visceral obstructions. The bark of the root of the F. nit Id a and 
root itself, as well as the leaves, boiled in oil, are severally con- 
sidered as good applications for wounds or bruises. — Rhecde. 

(282) Ficus oppositifolia (Tlw7/J.) Do. 

Description. — 8mall tree; young shoots scabrous, and 
covered with short hair, fistulous and interrupted at the 
insertion of the leaves; leaves ojiposite, round or oblong, 
slightly serrate, glandular in the axils of the veins beneath, 
shining above, downy beneath ; fruit axillary and peduncled, 
racemose on the naked \voody branches, round, about the size 
of a laige nutmeg, covered wdtli short white hair, with several 
equidistant ridges. — Roxh. Flor. Ind. iii. 561. — Cor. t. 124. 

Wyjht Icon. t. G38. — Covellia oppositi folia, Caspar. Banks 

of rivulets in the Peninsula and Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit, seeds, and bark are possessed of 
valuable emetic i)roperties. d’he best form of administration aj)- 
])ears to be the S(ied of the ripe fruit, dried and i)reserved from 
moisture in stoj)pered bottles. The bark is also a good anti-periodic 
and tonic. The F. potijcarpa possessiis the same medicinal pro- 
jierties. — PItarrn. of India. 

(283) Ficus racemosa {Linn.) Do. 

Red-woodftd Fig-tree, or Ooinitiy Fig-tree, Ea’O, Atti-ahi, Mal. Attie-marniii, 
Tam. Muydi, 'J'el. Goolcr, Hind. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves ovate, entire, pointed, veined ; 
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fruit-receptacles on racemes, round, reddish, size of a small 
l>luin. — Ilhccde, i. t 2o. Concans. JMalabar. 

Medical Uses. — The root in decoction and hark of the tree are 
used in medicine. The latter is slightly astringent, and sometimes 
used in the form of a fine powder; and, in combination with Gingeley- 
oil, is applied in cancerous affections. The fruit is edible. A fluid 
which is yielded by incasions in the root is given as a tonic by 
native doctors. An infusion of the bark is given in diabetes ; and 
the young leaves reduced to i)Owder and mixed with honey in 
bilious affections. — Ahislie, llltacda. 

(284) Ficus religiosa (Linn.) Do. 

Poplar-leaved Fig-tree, Eng. Aslnnitli, Bexg. Pippul, Hind. Arasum-maruni, 
Tam. Ray, Ragliie, Tel. Arealii, Mal. Ani-j)ee2>ul, i)UK. 

Descrijtion. — T ree ; leaves long-petioled, ovate, cordate, 
narrow acuminate, acumen one-third the length of the leaf, en- 
tire, or repandly undulated towards the apex ; fruit-receptacles 
axillary, paired, sessile, dejuessed, size of a small cherry, ap- 
pearing ill the hot season and ripening in the rainy season. — 
Wight Icon, vi. t. 1907. — Uoxh. FI. Ind. iii. 547. — Urostigma 

religiosum, — lihccde, i. t, 27. Common all over 

India. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are said to possess cooling and altera- 
tive (pialitics, and are prescrilxMl in electuary and in powder. Leaves 
and young shoots are used as a purgative, and an infusion of the 
bark is given internally in scabies, though of doubtful efticacy. — 
A indie. WinJt/. 

Econo:mic Uses. — (J f this tree there arc two nearly-allied species. 
The tree is commonly distrilnited over the country. It is much re- 
spected by the natives, who are very unwilling to cut it doAvn at any 
time. It is friupunitly to he met with near pagodas, houses, and 
other buildings. The Hindoos venerate it from a superstitious be- 
lief that their deity Yishnoo w^as born among the branches. The 
petioles being very long and slender, the leaves tnunhle in the air 
like those of the aspen-tree. Silk-worms are very fond of the leaves. 
The Arabs use them in tanning. Birds arc' very fond of the fruit, 
and often drop the seeds in cracks of buildings, where they vegetate, 
and occasion great damage if not removed in time. The wood is 
light and of no use. — lioxh. Wight, 

(285) Ficus rubescens (Vedd.) Do. 

Valli-teragaiii, Mal. Baroni, Tel. Goori-sliiora, Beno. 

Description. — All rough and harsh ; leaves alternate, short- 
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petioled, stiff, membranaceous, rougbisli above and of a deep 
green, paler below, oblong-acute, acute at the base, serrated, 
entire or 3-lobed, of all shapes; fruit axillary, solitary, rarely 
twin, between turbinate and globose. — lloj'h. FI. Tnd. in. 532. 
— Y. heterophylla, Linn . — Wight Icon. t. 659. — llhccde, iii. t. 62. 
Common in moist places in the reiiinsula and Bengal. 

Mkdical XTsks. — T he juice of tlie root of this shrub is internally 
administered in colic pains, and tlie juice of the leaves mixed with 
milk in dyscntoiy. d'ho hark of tlie root, whi(di is very latter, pul- 
verised and mixed with Coriander seed, is considered a good remedy 
in coughs and asthma., and similar alfections of the chest. — {lllicedc,. 
Itoxh.) F. fi^ic/a ap]){*.a,i'S to have similar virtues. From the 

bark of the root of the F. infcciorin a ])eculiar kind of bow-string is 
made, and a red dye is pre 2 )ared from the root used for dyeing cloths. 
Most of the species of have been removed to the new genus 
Uwihjiud. 

(28G) Flacourtia cataphracta {lloxh.) iN. 0. Flacourtiace.k. 

T.'ilisliapntrie, Mal. and Tam. Tallshaputrie, Ti:l. Talisi)iitrie, Hind. Taiii- 
yala, 13 kxu. 

‘ Description. — Tree, armed with large multiple thorns ; 
leaves oval-oblong, acuminated, serrated ; racemes axillary, 
many-flowered ; berry size of a small plum, purple, witli very 
hard shaip-edged seeds ; flowers small, greenish. FI. Dec. — 
Jan. — lloxh. FI. Ind. iii. 834. — Dec. Frod. i. 256 . — Ehccdcy v. t. 
38. Warrec countiy, Assam. Nej)aul. Behar. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit is edible. The leaves ami young shoots, 
which are bitti-r and astringent, have the taste of rhubarb, and are 
considered stomachic, and are given in diarrhoea, dysentery, fevers, 
and even in consumption. An mfusion of the bark is used in hoarse- 
ness. — A in’l ic. L'iitdt(>if. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is close-grained, hard, and durable. 
Another species, the F. crenata, is common on the Neilgherries and 
8hevaroys, and yields a first-rate timber. It is white, very hai*d, 
and dense. — Bedd. Flor. Sylv. t 78. 

(287) Flacourtia sapida {Boxh.) Do. 

Booinch, Bknq. Kanr^gu, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree or shrub ; thorns scattered, naked; 
leaves serrated, elliptical, obtuse, older ones membranaceous ; 
male flowers, stameus closely arranged on the dilated torus ; 
female, stigmas 5-7, radiating, linear, furrowed above; ped- 
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uncles axillary, many-flowered ; flowers small, greenisli. FL 
Dec. — Jan. — W. & A. Prod. i. 29. — Cor. t. GO. Pen- 

insula. Pengal. 

Economic Uses. — Tliis spcuiies has hut few trifling points of dif- 
f(“rcnce hcitAveen it and F. Jiumoidcld, the ^Tanritius plum. Plie 
fiaiit is catahle, hut hy no means g«Mjd. The wood is hard and 
close-grained, and does not warp. "Idie native inociilators for the 
small-pox us(^ tluj thorns of this shruh for hreaking the j>ustules of 
the small-p('x on tlie ninth or tenth day. — J. Urah. Whjht. Loikj 
on Med. Fluids of Bemjal. 

(288) Flacourtia sepiaria {Rojrh.) Do. 

Couroii moelli, Mal. (.'(aircw, Tel. Sollacla, Tam. Jootay karoonday, Due. 

Descuittion. — ShiTil), C feet ; tliorns very numerous, patent, 
hearing Loth leaves and flowers ; leaves obovate-ohlong, older 
ones very rigid and coriaceous, serrate ; iieduncles axillary, 
solitary, 1 -flowered ; flowers small, green ; berry very globular, 
size of a ])ca, succulent ; seials 4-8. FL April. — W. & A. l^rod. 
i. 29.— FI. Ind. iii. 835.— 6W. i. t. ^^.—Fihccdc, v. t. 39. 
Peninsula. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — The berries are eatable, and are sold in the 
ba/aars. The ])lant makes good fences, from, its niimemus shaip 
thorns. An ini’usion of the leaves and roots is given in snake-bites, 
and the bark rubb(‘d Avith oil and made into a liniment is used on 
the Malabar coast in cases of gout. The bark IVied in oil is a2)plied 
externally in rheumatism. — Wnjld, AinsUv. llheede. 

(289) Fumaria parviflora {Dec.) Is. O. Fumariace.e. 

DESCiiirTlON. — Annual ; smooth ; leaves linear, channelled ; 
bracteas at first as long as the thwer, afterwards as short as 
the fructiferous pedicel; petals 4, the lower one distinct, 
linear, the three upper united, the middle one spurred down- 
Avards ; sepals minute ; fruit globose, slightly pointed ; flowers 
pale rose. FI. Dec.— Jan. — W. J’ A. Prod. i. 18. — lioxb. Flor. 

Ind. iii. 217. — Wight's III. i. t. 11. Neilgherries. Nepaul. 

Bombay. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — This plant has long been acclimatised in the 
East, and at the present day is considered, in conjunction with black 
pepper, an efficacious remedy in common agues.— (i^o/y/c //. B.) It 
is extensively emidoyed as an anthelmintic, and to j)urify the blood 
in skin diseases. Also as a diuretic, diaphoretic, and ai)erient. — 
Po weirs Puitj. Prod. 
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(200) Garcinia gambogia (Dcsroiis). N. 0. Clusiace.t:. 

Desceiption. — T ree ; leaves lanceolate, deep green ; flowers 
terminal or axillary, sessile or sub-sessile, pcdicelled, solitary or 
several together ; male, anthers mimerons, on a short, thick 
androphore, oblong, 2-cellcd, dehiscing longitudinally, introrsc ; 
female, staminodes surrounding the base of the ovary in several 
phalanges, each containing 2~2 sterile spathulatc stamens; 
stigmas 5-10-lobed, papillose, glandular; ovary G-lO-celled ; 
fruit yellow or reddish, 6-1 0-furrowed, G-lO-sceded, nearly 
globular or ovate, furrows broad, with angular edges, the fur- 
rows not continued to the a])ex, which is smooth and dejTOSsed, 
and often nipple-shaped. — Dec. Prod. i. 561. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 100. — G. Kydia, W. & A. 1. c . — Gambogia gutta, Linn. — 

G. papilla, WUjlii Icon. t. 9G0. — Bcdd. FI. Sjjlv. t. 85. 

Forests of the western coast. 

Economic Uses. — The lugmcnt which exudes from the trunk is 
semi-trans 2 )arent, very adhesive, and unsuitable as a j)aint. The 
acid rinds of the ripe fruit are eaten, and in Ceylon are dried, and 
eaten as a condiment in curries. The tree is called Heel a on tho 
Ueilghcrries. It yields an excellent, straight-grained, lemon-coloured, 
slightly elastic wood, and would ans-vver for common furniture. — 
{Bedduine.) The following report u])on the gum-resin of this tree is 
given by Mr Eroughton : “ This Gamboge',, tliough produced by 
a different tree to those which yield the 8iam and Ceylon Gamboge, 
appears, nevertheless, exceedingly similar, and to be of fine quality. 
An estimation of the amount of colouring resin, which is the essen- 
tial constituent, gave a yield of 76 per cent, the remainder consisting 
of gum and starch. The sj»ecimen I received was in small lumps, 
and differed thus in external appearance to tho commercial speci- 
mens I have seen ; but in quality it can well compare with them. 
The yield of ordinary Gamboge in colouring resin varies from 40 to 
75 per cent. Gamboge is used as a pigment in the manufacture of 
lacquer and in medicine. The price of the Canara gum is 1 rupee 
per lb. I believe tho English wholesale price is £38 per cwt. As 
a commercial product, tliis Gamboge ajijiears to promise well. I 
believe, some time ago. Dr Cleghorn was led to pay much attention 
to this substance.” 
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(291) Garcinia pedunculata {Roxh.) Do. 

Tikul or Tikoor, IfiND. 

Desceiption. — Tree, 60 feet; leaves oi^posite, sliort-petioled, 
oblong or obovate-oblong, entire, sinootli on both sides, witli largo 
parallel veins ; flowers terminal, peduncled ; male ones nunier- 
oiis, forming small trichotomous panicles on separate trees ; 
females solitary ; calyx of two opposite pairs of nearly ecpial 
sepals ; petals 4, alternate with the segments of the calyx, and 
nearly of the same length ; berry large, round, smooth, yellow 
when ripe; seeds 10, reniform, arillate. FL Jan. — March. — 
Roxb, FL Ind. ii. G25,— Wi(/hLs III i. 125 .— A’oe. t. 114, 115. 
Itungpore. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit of this species of (larciniii ripens 
about April or May. It is very large, about 2 lb. weight, of a rich 
yellow colour when ripe, and exceedingly acid to the taste. Each 
seed is enclosed in its own ])roper aril, within which is generally 
found a soft yellow resin. The fleshy part of the fruit has a sharp, 
pleasant, acid taste. It is used by the natives in their curries, and 
for acidulating water. If cut into slices and dried it retains its 
([ualities lor years, and niiglit ])ossibly be used to advantage during 
long sea-voyages as a substitute for limes, or put into various messes 
where salt meat is employed. — RoxIk 

One of the most delicious fruits, the Mangosteen, is produced by 
a tree of this order {Uurcinia Duvxjostaiui, Linn.), growing in the 
Eastern Archi 2 )elago. The white delicate })ulp which surrounds tlio 
seeds has been a[)tly likenetl by Sir E. Tennent to “ perfumed 
snow.” The tree has been successfully grown and the fruit rii)ened 
at Courtalhnn ; but it recpdres great care, and the fruit never acijuires 
the size and flavour it has in its native country. — (iVyx Obs.) The 
fleshy pericarp is a valuable astringent. It contains tannin, resin, 
and a crystallisable principle. It has been successfully employed in 
the advanced stages of dysentery and in chronic diarrhcea. Dr 
Waitz of Children in Hot Climates, p. 164) recommends a 

strong decoction as an external astringent ai)plication in dysentery. 
— Phnrm. of India, 


(292) Garcinia pictoria {Roxb.) Do. 

Mysore Gamboge-tree, Eng. Miikki, Tam. 

Description. — Tree, 60 feet; much branched; leaves opposite, 
^ short-i^etioled, oblong- ventricose, slightly acute, entire, smooth 
on both sides ; hermaphrodite flowers axillary, solitary, sessile; 
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calyx segments obtuse, in two unequal pairs ; petals 4, oval ; 
berry oval, size of a large cherry, smooth, slightly marked with 
4 lobes, and crowned with the sessile verrucose stigma ; seeds 
4, oblong, reniform ; calyx and corolla of male flowers as in 
the female; flowers yellow. FL Feb . — Wight Icon, t. 102. — 
Eoxl, FI Ind, ii. 627. — Hebradendron pictorium, Christison. 
Wynaad forests. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — The tree is found in the higli mountcain-lands 
of Wynaad, and attempts to cultivate it in the low country have 
failed. A good kind of Gamboge is. procured from the ti-ee. TIkj 
bark, according to Koxbiirgh, is intermixed with many yellow specks, 
and througli its substance, j)articularly on tlie inside, consideral)Ie- 
masses of Gamboge are found. Samples which were sent to Dr Jh 
from Tellicherry, even in a crude and unrefined state, he considen‘d 
superior to most other kinds ; and the sjx^einnois forwarded to tlie 
]\Iadras Exhibition were also considered of an excellent quality. 
The tree is to be found in the greatest abundance along the Avhole 
line of Ghauts, and it is probable that if the attention of the trade were 
directed to these provinces it might become an im])ortant article of 
export. An oil is got from the s(.*eds. I’he following jiarticulars 
regarding it were furnished by J)r Oswald to the i\Iadras Exhibition: 
It is procurable in moderate* (piantities by pounding tin* se(‘d.s in 
a stone mortar, and Ixuling the mass until the butter or oil rises to 
the surface. Two and a half measures of seeds should yield one se(*r 
and a half of butter. In the Xuggur division of Mysore it is sold at 
the rate of 1-i As. per S(*er of 24 Its. weight, or at £d(), Gs. per ton; 
and is chietly us(‘d as a lainjeoil by the ])»‘ttor classes of natives, and 
by the ])Oor as a substitute for gh(‘i*. The bulb*r thus ])re])ared do(‘S 
not appear to possess any of the ])urgativ(‘ (jualities of the Gambogci 
resin, but is considered an antiscorbutic ingredient in food. Thei'(? 
has been some difference of o])inioii arm mg botanists regarding the 
true definition of the species yielding the, Mysore Gamboge ; and 
also in what respect both the tree itself and its j)roducts diller with 
those from Ceylon and Siam. An i*xcellent ])a]»er has been written 
by Dr Christison upon this subject. From the information which 
Dr C. has been abh; to collect regarding this Ciamboge-trec^, it would 
appear to constitute a genus distinct from the C.eylon jJant, which 
latter Dr Graham (Coinj). But. Mag.) has, from cxirtain points of 
distinction in its botanical character, designated as the llchrademlron 
Gainhogloldes. The species under consideration is found on high 
lands in the Coorg and Mysore countries. Dr Cleghorn had an op- 
portunity of personally examining the tree in its native forest, which 
is in the north-western parts of Mysore. lie then remarked that its 
range of elevation was between 2000 and 3000 fe(it, and that he 
found it in greater abundance as he proceeded soutliward. It pro- 
bably has an extensive range along the Western Ghauts. Regard- 



of an excellent quality, like that of Ceylon. It is in a great 
degree soluble in sulphuric ether, to which it communicates a fine 
orange colour, the solution yielding upon evai)oration an orange- 
coloured resin. Upon analysis the composition proved to be essen- 
tially the same with that of Ceylon, but indicating more colouring 
matter, more resin, and less gum, than in the Gamboge of commerce. 
In its medicinal efiects it would appear to (excite the same influence 
on the animal body as common Gamboge, as it has undergone experi- 
ments both in England and in this country. Tlie natives appear 
little acquainted with its uses, unless perhaps, as Dr Cleghorn ascer- 
tained, for colouring cloth in the low country. Dr Christison ex- 
pressed his opinion that it is probable this Gamboge might advan- 
tageously be applied to any use to wdiich the Gamboge i>f Siam is 
habitually put.” At all events it is an equally fine pigment, and as 
it can be obtained in almost uidimited quantity, it may be introduced 
equally into the Euro])ean trade. Gamboge fetches in the London 
market from £6 to <£11 per cwt. — Dr 0/iris/lsu?i Pharm, Juurn. 
Dr Iliuder^s Indian Journ, 

(293) Garcinia. purpurea {Roxl>.) Do. 

Mate Maiigostecii, Eng. 

DESCRirTiON. — Tree ; branches drooping ; leaves lanccolar, 
obtuse, shining, dark green ; berry spherical, smooth, not fur- 
rowed, deep purple throughout. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 024. — J. 

Grail. Cat. p. 25. — Wight III. i. 125. Concans. Itavines 

at Kan da 11a. 

Medical Uses. — This differs, says Itoxburgh, from every other 
species in tlu^ whole fruit, which is about the size of a small orange, 
being throughout of a deep jmrple colour, even the proper purple 
aril of the seeds. The seeds yield an oil known as the Kokuiu oil. 
It is of much use in cases of chapped skin, hands, and face, either 
scraped into hot water or powulered, the jiowHler being rubbed on the 
face and hands. The fruit has an agreeable acid llavour, and is 
eaten by natives. Workers in iron use the acid juice as a mordant. 
A concrete oil is obtained from the seeds, which is well known and 
used at Goa for adulterating ghee. This oil is Ubcd by the natives 
as a healing ai)plication, and from its powerfully absorbing heat it 
might be usefully employed in such wounds or sores as are accom- 
panied with inllamniation. Kokum butter is a solid, firm, and friable 
substance, having a greasy feel. Its colour is pale yellow, and has 
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a faint but not disagreeable odour. It is readily soluble in etlier, and 
slightly so in rectified spirits — more in hot than in cold. — Plumn. 
Journ. Roxh. 

(294) Gardenia lucida {Roxh.) N. 0. CixcHONACEiE. 

Description. — Tree, unarmed, with resinous buds ; leaves 
short-petioled, oblong or oval or obovate, obtuse or bluntly 
pointed, glabrous, shining, with simple parallel nerves and 
prominent veins ; limb of calyx with 5 divisions, sprinkled on 
the inside with stoutish bristles ; corolla hypocratcriform ; tube 
long, striated ; limb 5-parti te, divisions as long as, or a little 
shorter than, the tube ; berr}^ drupaceous, even, oblong, crowned 
with the cal 3 ^x ; nut very hard, thick, and long, with two 
parietal receptacles; flowers somewhat terminal, solitary 
shortly pedicelled, large, pure white, fragrant. FI. March — 
April. — W. ffc A. Prod, i 395. — Wight Icon. t. 575. — Roxh. 
FI. Ind. i. 707. Circars. S. Mahratta country. Chitta- 


Medical Uses. — This is stated by Roxburgh to be in flower and 
fruit th(i greater j)art of the y(‘ar. The total want of j)ubescence, 
structure of the stii)ules, length of the calyx, and shaipness of its 
divisions, distinguish this sp(‘-cies from G. which it 

most resembles. A fragrant resin, known in Canara .‘ind JMysoro as 
the Dilainiali rosin, is ])ro(;ured from the tree, which is said to he 
useful ill hospitals, ke(*])ing awa^^ flies from sores on account of its 
strong aroma. It is used by native larriers, and is certainly a sub- 
stance worthy of attention. — {R(>.vh. Jnrg Rrp. M<oL Exhih.) The 
G. ciwipanulnia is used as a cathartic and anthelmintic ; and a 
yellow resin, similar to gum eleiiii, exudes Ifom the buds and wounds 
in the bark of G. [jii)nniifi‘r(i,Vf\iic\i might be turned to good account. 
— Roxh. 


(295) Gendarussa vulgaris (Nccs.) N. 0. Acanthace^e. 

Vada-kodi, Mal. Caroo-nochic, Tam. Kali-Tliiiiiibali, Dck. Nulla Vavali, 
Tkl. Jugutnmduii, Beng. 

Description. — Shrub, 3-4 feet ; leaves opposite, lanceolate, 
elongated ; branches numerous, long, and straggling ; flowers 
in whorls on terminal spikes ; upper lip undivided ; flowers 
pale, greenish white, sparingly stained wdtli purple. — Wigh 
Icon. t. 468. — Justicia Gendarussa, Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 128. — 
Bhccde, ix. t. 42. N. Concans. Travancore. Peninsula. 
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Medical Uses. — The leaves and tender stalks are prescribed in 
certain cases of chronic rheumatism ; the bark of the youiif^ parts is 
generally of a dark -purple colour, whence it derives its Tamil name. 
In Java it is considered a good emetic. The leaves are scattered by 
tlie natives amongst their clothes to preserve them from insects. 
The same in infusion arc‘- given internally in fevers ; and a bath in 
wliich these leaves are saturated is very ellicacious in the same com- 
plaints. Til e juice of the leaves is administered in coughs to chil- 
dren, and the same mixed with oil as an embrocation in glandular 
swellings of the neck and throat ; also, mixed with mustard-seed, is 
a good emetic. The natives put the leaves in a bag with some common 
salt, and warming them, reckon it a good remedy applied externally 
in diseases of the joints. — Ainslic. lilieedc. 

(29G) Girardinia heterophylla (Dalz.) 0. Urticace.e. 

Neilgherry Nettle, Eng. Ana seliorigeiiaiii, Mal. 

Desckiption. — A nnual, erect ; leaves broad-cordate, 7-lo])ed, 
lobes oblong, acute, coarsely serrated, clothed on both sides 
with fine wdiitisli down, armed above with thin scattered 
jirickles, thickly clothed beneath with the same ; male and 
female flowers in distinct glomerate pednncled spikes ; 
flowers small, green. FI. Sept. — ISTov. — Dalz. Bomb. Flor., p. 
238. — Urtica heterophylla, Willd. G. Leschenaiiltiana, De- 

caime . — Wvjlit Icon. t. 1970. — Bhecdc^ ii. t. 41. Common 

on the slopes of the Ghauts. Peninsula. Nepaul. 

Economic Uses. — If incautiously touched, this nettle will produce 
tem})orarily a most stinging pain. The plant succeeds well by cul- 
tivation. Its bark abounds in fine, white, glossy, silk-like, strong 
fibres. The Ttnlawars on the hJeilgherries sei)arate the filtres l)y 
boiling the i)lant, and sjun it into thin coarse thread : it produces a 
beautil’ully line and soft flax-like fibre, which they use as a thread. 
The Malays sinpJy steep the stems in water for ten or twelve dc'iys, 
after which they arc? so much softened that the outer fibrous portion 
is easily i)eeled off. Dr Dickson states that the hieilgherry nettle 
is the most extraordinary plant; it is almost all fine fibre, and the 
tow is very much like the fine wool of sheep, and no doubt will be 
largely used by wool-spinners. — Wight. lioyJc. 

The following report upon the cultivation and preparation of the 
fd)re was forwarded to the Madras Government by Mr ^l‘lvor, 
su])erintendent of the Horticultural Gardens at Ootacamund : — 

Cultivation. — The Neilgherry nettle has been described as an 
annual plant ; it has however j)roved, at least in cultivation, to be 
a perennial, continuing to throw out fresh shoots from the roots and 
stems with unabated vigour for a period of three or four years. The 
mode of cultivation, tlicrefore, best suited to the plant, is to treat it 

15 



Tlio iiin(3r Lark of the whole of the plant abounds in fibre, that of 
the young shoots being the finest and strongest, wliile that of the old 
stems is comparatively short and coarse, but still producing a fibre 
of very great strength and of a peculiar silky and woolly like appear- 
ance, and one which no doubt will prove very useful in manufactories. 

For cutting down the crop fine weather is selected ; and the 
shoots when cut are allowed to remain as they fall for two or three 
days, by which time they are suflSciently dry to have lost their 
stinging properties ; they are, however, pliable enough to allow of 
the bark being easily peeled off the stems, and separated from the 
leaves. The bark thus taken from the stems is tied up in small bundles 
and dried in the sun, if the weather is fine ; if wet, is dried in an open 
shed with a free circulation of air. When quite dry, the bark is 
slightly beaten with a wooden mallet, which causes the outer bark 
of that in which there is no fibre to break and fall off. The fibrous 
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part of the bark is then wrapped up in small bundles, and boiled for 
about an hour in water to which a small quantity of wood-ashes has 
been added, in order to facilitate the separation of the woody matter 
from the fibre. The fibre is then removed out of the boiling water, 
and washed as rapidly as possible in a clear running stream, after 
which it is submitted to the usual bleaching process employed in 
the manufacture of fibre from flax or hemp. — Report, Ajwll 18G2. 

(297) Gisekia pharnaceoides {Linn.) N. 0. Phytolaccace.e. 

Description. — Herbaceous ; leaves short-petioled, elliptic- 
lanceolate, very obtuse, scarcely mucroiiulate, pale gi^eeii 
above, glaucous white beneath ; cymes sub-sessile, shorter than 
the leaf, ball-shaped, simple, 5-10 flowered, somewhat loose; 
flowers nearly equalling the pedicel, pale green. FI. All the 
year. — Dec. Prod, xiii., s. 2, p. 27. — Wight Icon. t. 1167. — 

Roxh. Cor. t. 183. Common in pasture-grounds all over 

the country. 

Medical Uses. — A powerful anthelmintic in cases of tienia. The 
fresh plant, including leaves, stalks, and capsules, is employed in 
doses of about an ounce, ground up in a mortar, with sufficient water 
to make a draught. Tliis should be rei)eate(l three times at an 
interval of four days, the patient each time taking it after fasting for 
some hours . — Loivther i,v Jouni. of Agri.-IIort. Soc. of India., ix. 
p. 285. 


(298) Gloriosa superba (Linn.) X. 0. Liliace^. 

McnJoiii, Mal. Cajiteejan, Tam. Ulatchandul, Beng. Cariari, Hind. 

Description. — Climbing, with herbaceous stem ; leaves 
cirriferous, ovate-lanceolate, inferior ones oblong ; corolla 
6 - petallcd ; petals reflexed ; flowers yellow and crimson 
mixed; capsule 3-celled, 3-valved. FI. Aug. — Oct. — Wight 
Icon. vi. t. 2047. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 143. — Methonica superba, 

Lam. — lUiecde, vii. t. 57. Coromandel. Malabar. Con- 

caus. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — This splendid creeper, designated by Linmnus 
as vere gloriosus flos,” is commonly to be met with in the Travan- 
core forests. Koxburgh says it is one of the most ornamental plants 
any country can boast of. The root of the plant is reckoned poison- 
ous. The natives apply it in paste to the hands and feet of women 
in difficult parturition. A salt is procured from the root by re2:)eat(Kl 
washing and grinding, throwing away the liquor, and washing the 
residuum carefully. The white powder so found is bitter to the 
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(290) Gluta Travancorica Iv. 0. Anacardiace,e. 

Shen-kuraiii, Tam. 

Descrittion. — Large tree ; leaves crowded about the apex 
of the branches, alternate, entire, elliptic, attenuated .at both 
ends, glabrous, petioles very short, ciliated, paniedes terminal, 
and from the upper axils, crowded, canescent, shortly pubescent; 
calyx irregularly and slightly 5-toothed, splitting irregularly 
and caducous ; bracts ovate, cynibiform ; petals 5, imbricate ; 
fruit depressed, transversely oblong, with a rough brownish 

rind. — Bedd. Flor. Sylv. t 60. Tinnevelly inountains and 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A valuable timber-tree. 'I’hc wood is reddish, 
fine-grained, takes a good polish, and is well adapted for furniture. 
— Beddume. 


(300) Gmelina arborea {Boxh.) IST. 0. YKimENAcEyi:. 

Cinubiilu, Mal. Joogani-cliookur, Hind. Gximlxirco, Bkng. Tagooinooda, 
Tam. Goomadee, Tel. 

Desckii’TION. — A rboreous, umarined ; br.anchlets and young 
leaves covered with a greyish powdery tomentiim ; leaves 
long-petioled, cordate or somewhat produced and acute at the 
base, acuminate, the adult ones ghabrous above, greyish tomen- 
tose beneath, with 2-4 glands at the base ; panicles toinentdse, 
axillary, and terminal ; raceme-like cymules decussate, tricho- 
tomous, few-ilowered ; bracts lanceolate, deciduous ; the 
acutely dentate calyx eglandulose ; flowers large, sulphur- 
coloured, slightly tinged with red on the outside. FI. April — 
May. — Wight Icon. t. 1470. — Roxh. FI. hid. iii. 84. — Cor. iii. 

t. 246. — Rhcede, i. t. 41. Coromandel. Neilgherries. Con- 

cans. Oude. 

Economic Uses. — A small tree not unfrequent in the Paulghaut 
jungles, and generally distributed in Malabar. The light wood of 
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this tree is used by natives for making the cylinders of their drums 
called DholiKli^, also for making chairs, carriages, panels, &c., as it 
combines lightness with strength. It is common in the Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam districts. The wood is not readily attacked by 
insects. The shade is good. It grows rapidly, and the seeds may 
be planted in beds . — WujhL Roxb. 

(301) Gmelina Asiatica {TAnn.) Do. 

Nedlacooiiiil, Tam. Nelagooinadi, Tel, 

Description. — Shrub; leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, 
toineutose underneath, with frequently a sharp short lobe on 
each side; s]unes axillary, opposite, horizontal, pubescent at 
the tip, the length of the petioles ; flowers from the end of the 
tender twigs on 2 )e(lun(dcs ; fruit a berried drupe size of a 
jujube, black, snioolh ; llowers large, bright sulphur. FL All 

the year. — Roxh. FL hid. iii. 87. Coromandel. Travan- 

core. 

Medical Uses. — The root is a demulcent and mucilaginous. 
Another species, the G. parciflom, has the power of rendering water 
mucilaginous, and is employed for the cure of the scalding oi’ urine 
in goiiorrlia‘a. — Ruxh. 


(302) Gordonia obtusa (TUn/Z.) K 0. Ternstr^emiacej:. 

Description. — Ti'ee, middling size ; leaves ciineate-oblong 
to elliptic-lanceolate, obtuse or with a blunt acumination, with 
shallow serratnres, glabrous ; petioles about 2 lines long ; 
})eJunclcs a little shorter than the petioles ; petioles obcordate, 
slightly united at the base, silky on tlie outside, as are the 
bracts and calyx ; stamens somewhat pentadelplioiis. — W. & 
A. Prod. p. 87. — G. parviHora, Wight III. — Bedd. FI. Sijlv. t. 
73. 

Economic Uses. — A beautiful tree, common on the Neilgherries, 
Wyiuuul, and Western Ghauts of ^ladras, from 2500 to 7500 feet 
elevations. It is called Nagetta on the hills. The timber is white, 
with a straw tint, even -grained, and easy to work, and resembling 
beech. It is in general use for planks, doors, rafters, and beams, 
hut liable to warp if not well seasoned. — Beddome. 

(303) Gossypium Indicum (Linn.) N. 0. Malvace.e. 

Indian Cotton plant, Enq. Paratie, Van-paratie, Tam. Kapas, Duk. Puttie, Tel. 

Description. — Herbaceous ; stem more or less branched, 1 J 
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foot ; young parts velvety, often hairy, in the upper part some- 
times of a reddish colour, frequently marked with black spots ; 
leaves hairy, palmate, 3-5 lobed ; lobes broad, rounded ; 
petioles long, usually hispid and dotted ; flowers axillary, 
generally solitary towards the extremities of the branches ; 
petals yellow, with a purple spot near the claw ; segment of 
iiivolucel cordate at the base, margin dentate, sometimes 
entire ; capsule ovate, pointed, 3-4 celled ; seeds 5, clothed 
with greyish down under the sliort-sta^de white wool. — Roylc, 
— G. herbaceum, Linn. — lioxh. FI. Ind. iii. 184. — Iioylc. III. 
llivL Boi. t. 23, fig. 1. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — As flax is characteristic of Eg}q')t, and the 
hemp of Europe, so cotton may truly he designated as belonging to 
India. Long before history can furiiisli any authentic account of 
this invaluable product, its uses must have he(!n known to the in- 
habitants of this country, and their wants su])])lied from time imme- 
morial, by the growth of a lleecy-like substance, covering the seeds 
of a ]dant, raised more ])erhai)s by the bounty of Providence than 
the labour of mankind. 

In Sanscrit, cotton is called 7inrpa^% from whence is derived tlio 
Latin name carhams, mentioned occasionally in Ttoman autliors. 
This word subsequently came to mean sails for ships and tents. 
Herodotus says, talking of th(^ j)roducts of India, — ‘‘And certain wild 
trees bear wool instead of fruit, that in beauty and quality exceeds 
that of sheep : and the Indians make their clothing from these 
trees'' (iii. lOG). And in the book of Esther (i. G) the word fjrccn 
corresponds to the Hebrew kurpas, and is in the Vulgate translated 
carhasinvs. The above shows from how early a period cotton was 
cultivated in this country. “The natives," says Iloyle (alluding 
to its manufacture in India), “ of that country early attained excel- 
lence in the arts of spinning and weaving, emjdoying only their 
fingers and the spinning-wheel for the former ; but they seem 
to have exhausted their iiigimuity when they invented the hand- 
loom for weaving, as they have for ages remained in a stationary 
condition." 

It has sometimes been considered a subject of doubt whether the 
cotton was indigenous to America as well as Asia, but without 
sufficient reason, as it is mentioned by very early voyagers as form- 
ing tlie only clothing of the natives of Mexi(;o ; and, as stated by 
Humboldt, it is one of the pLants wliose cultivation among the 
Aztec tribes was as ancient as that of the Agave, the Maize, and the 
Quinoa (Chenopodiurn). If more evidence be required, it may be 
mentioned that Mr Brown has in his jiossession cotton not separated 
from the seeds, as well as cloth manufactured from it brought from 
the Peruvian tombs ; and it may be added that the species now 
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recognised as American differ in character from all known Indian 
species (RoyJe), 

Cotton is not less valuable to the inhabitants of India than it is to 
European nations. It forms the clothing of the immense population 
of that country, besides being used by them in a thousand different 
ways for carpets, tents, screens, pillows, curtains, &c. The great de- 
mand for cotton in Europe has led of late years to the most important 
consideration of improvements in its cultivation. The labours and 
outlay which Government has expended in obtaining so important 
an object have happily been attended with the best results. The 
introduction of American seeds and experimental cultivation in 
various j)arts of India have been of the greatest benefit. They have 
been the means of producing a better article for the market, sim2)li- 
fying its mode of culture, and ])roving to tlie Kyots how, with a little 
care and attention, the article may be made to yield tenfold, and 
greatly increase its former value. To neither the soil nor the climate 
can the failure of Indian cotton be traced : the want of easy transit, 
however, from the interior to the coast, the ruinous effect of absurd 
fiscal regulations, and other influences, were at work to account for 
its failure. In 1834, Professor Eoyle drew attention to two circum- 
stances : “ I have no doubt that by the imjiortation of foreign, and 
the selection of native seed — attention to the jieculiarities not only of 
soil but also of climate, as regards the course of the seasons, and the 
temjierature, dryness, and moisture of the atmosjdiere, as well as 
attention to the mode of cultivation, such as pre 2 )aring the soil, sow- 
ing in lines so as to facilitate the circulation of air, weeding, ascer- 
taining whether the mixture of other crops wdth the cotton be injurious 
or otherwise, i)runing, picking the cotton as it ripens, and keeping 
it (dean — gnuit imjiroveinent must take jdace in the quality of the 
cotton. Exi^eriments may at lirst be more expensive than the or- 
dinary culture ; the natives of India, wJien taught by example, would 
ado[)t the inijiroved jirocesses as regularly and as easily as the other ; 
and as labour is nowluirc cheaj)('r, any extra outlay would be rej^aid 
fully as i^rofitably as in countries where the best cottons are at 
present producinl.” 

The ex 2 )eriments urged by so distinguished an authority were put 
in force in many jmrts of the country, and notwithstanding the great 
prejudice which existed to the introduction of novelty and other 
obstacles, the results have proved eminently successful. It has been 
urged that Indian cotton is valuable for (pialities of its own, and 
especially that of wearing well. It is used for the same purposes as 
hemp and flax, hair and wool, are in England. There are, of course, 
a great many varieties in the market, whose value depends on the 
length, strength, and fineness as well as softness of the material, the 
chief distinction being the hmy staj)led and the short stapled. 
Cotton was first imported into England from India in 1783, when 
about 114,133 lb. were received. In 184G, it has been calculated 
that the consumption of cotton for the last 30 years has increased at 
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the compound ratio of 6 per cent, thereby doubling itself every 
twelve years. The chief parts of India where the cotton plant is 
cultivated are in Guzerat, especially in Surat and Eroach, the 
principal cotton districts in the country ; the southern Mahratta 
countries, including Dharwar, which is about a hundred miles from 
the seaport ; the Concans, Canara, and Malabar. There has never 
been any great quantity exported from the Madras side, though it is 
cultivated in the Salem, Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly districts, having 
the port of Tuticorin oii one coast, and of late years that of Cochin 
on the other, both increasing in importance as places of export. In 
the Eengal Presidency, Behar and Benares, and the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories, are the districts where it is chiefly cultivated. 

The present species and its varieties are by far the most generally 
cultivated in India. Dacca cotton is a variety chiefly found in 
Bengal, furnishing that exceedingly fine cotton, and enijdoyed in 
iiianufacturing the very delicate and beautiful muslins of that place, 
the chief difference being in the mode of spinning, not in any inherent 
virtue in the cotton or soil where it grows. The Berar cotton is 
another variety with which the N. Cinair long-cloth is made. This 
district, since it has come under British rule, promises to be one of 
the most fertile and valuable cotton districts in the whole country. 

!Much diversity of opinion exists as to the best soil and climate 
adapted for the growth of the cotton i)lant ; and considering that it 
grows at altitudes of 9000 feet, where Humboldt found it in the 
Andes, as well as at the level of llie sea, in rich black soil and 
also on the sandy tracts of the sea-shore, it is sii 2 )erfluous to attemj)t 
specifnng the particular amount of dryness or moisture absolutidy 
requisite to insure perfection in the croj). It seems to be a favourite 
idea, however, that the neighbourhood of the sea-c(ja.st and islands 
are more favourable for the cultivation of the jjlant than ])laces far 
inland, where the saline moisture of the sea-air cannot reach. But 
such is certainly not the case in iVIexico and 2 )arts of Brazil, where 
the best districts for cotton-growing are far inland, removed from the 
influence of sea-air. Perhai>s the dilferent sj)ecies of the jJaiit 
may re(juire difl'erent climates. However that may b(;, it is certain 
that they an* found growing in every diversity of climate and soil, 
even on the Indian continent ; while it is w^ell known that the best 
and largest croi»s have invariably been obtained from island j)lanta- 
tioiis, or tlioso in the vicinity of the sea on the mainland. 

A fine sort of cotton is grown in the eastern districts of Bengal 
for the most delicate manufactures ; and a coarse kind is gathered in 
every part of the ])rovince from plants thinly iiitersj)ersed in fields 
of pulse or grain. Captain Jenkins descri])es the cotton in Cachar 
as gathered from the Jaum cultivation : this consists in the jungle 
being burnt down after periods of from four to six years, the ground 
roughly hoed, and the seeds sown without further culture. Dr 
Buchanan Hamilton, in his statistical account of Dinagepore, gives a 
full account of the mode of cultivation in that district, where he says 
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flOTHO cotton of bad quality is grown along with turmeric, and some 
by itself, wliicli is sown in the beginning of May, and the produce 
collected from the middle of August to the middle of October, but 
the cultivation is miserable. A much better method, however, he 
adds, is i)ractised in the south-east parts of the district, the cotton of 
which is liner than that imj)orted from the Avest of India : The laud 
is of the first quality, and the cotton is made to succeed rice, which 
is cut between August and the middle of September. The field is 
immediately ploughed until well broken, for which purpose it may 
r(u|uire six double ploughings. After one-half of these has been 
given, it is manured with dung, or mud from ditches. Between the 
middle of October and the same time in ]S"ovember, the seed is sown 
broadcast ; twenty measures of cotton and one of mustard. That 
of the cotton, before it is sown, is put into water for one-third of an 
hour, alter which it is rubbed with a little dry earth to facilitate the 
sowing. About the beginning of Tebruaiy the mustard is ripe, when 
it is plucked and the lield weeded. Between the 12th of April and 
12th of June the cotton is collected as it ripens. The produce of a 
single acre is about 300 lb. of cotton, worth ten rupees ; and as much 
inustard-seod, worth three rupees. A still greater quantity of cotton, 
Dr llaiiiilton continues, is reared on still clay-land, where the ground 
is also high and tanks numerous. If the soil is rich it gives a 
summer crop of rice in the s: year, or at least juoduces the seedling 

rice that is to bo trans])lai!i d. In the beginning of October the 
lield is ]>loughed, and in the end of the month the cotton-seed is 
sown, mingled with JSor/s/id or Lora (species of Sinajyis and Eruen ) ; 
and some rows of Ihix and salllower are generally intermixed. About 
the end of January, or later, the oil-seeds are j)lucked, the field is 
hoed and manur'd with cow-dung anil' ashes, mud from tanks, and 
oil-cake ; it is then watered once in from eight to twelve days. The 
cotton is gatljiued between the middle of Ai)ril and the middle of 
June, and its ])roduce may be from 3G0 to 500 lb. an acre. 

1 n the most iiortheni ])rovinces of India the greatest care is bestowed 
on the cultivation. The seasons for sowing are about the middle of 
^lareh and April, after the winter croi.)s have been gathered in, and 
again about the commencement of the rainy season. The crops are 
commenced being gathered about the conclusion of the rains, and 
during October and November, after which the cold becomes con- 
si derabli^, and the rains again severe. About the beginning of 
Februaiy the cotton plants shoot forth new leaves, produce fresh 
llowers, and a second crop of cotton is produced, which is gathered 
during March and beginning of A]>ril. The same occurs with the 
(u)tions ol‘ (\*ntral India, one crop being collected after the rains and 
the other in February, and what is late in the beginning of March. 

I venture to insert liere the following interesting particulars about 
cotton manufacture : “ The shrub Peruffi\ which produces the finer 
kind of cotton, requires in India little cultivation or care. AVhen the 
cotton has been gathered it is thrown upon a floor and tlii-eshed, in 
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order that it may be separated from the black seeds and husks which 
serve it as a covering. It is then put into bags or tied up in bales 
containing from 300 to 320 lb. of 16 oz. each. After it has 
been carded it is spun out into such delicate threads that a piece of 
cotton cloth 20 yards in length may almost be concealed in the 
hollows of both hands. Most of these pieces of cloth are twice 
washed ; others remain as they come from the loom, and are dipped 
in cocoa-nut oil in order that they may he longer preserved. It is 
customary also to draw them through conjee or rice-water, that they 
may acquire more smoothness and body. This conjee is sometimes 
applied to cotton articles in so ingenious a manner that purchasers 
are often deceived, and imagine the cloth to ho much stronger than 
it really is ; for as soon as washed the conjee vanishes, and the cloth 
appears quite slight and thin. 

There are reckoned to he no less than 22 different kinds of cotton 
articles manufactured in India, without including muslin or coloured 
stuffs. The latter are not, as in Euroi)e, printed hy means of wooden 
blocks, hut i)aiuted with a brush made of coir, which approaches 
near to horse-hair, becomes very elastic, and can he formed into any 
shape the painter chooses. The colours employed are indigo (Indigo- 
fera tincioria), the stem and leaves of wliich plant yield that beauti- 
ful dark blue with which the Indian chintzes, coverlets, and other 
articles are painted, and which never loses the smallest shade of its 
beauty. Also curcuma or Indian saffron, a plant which dyes yellow; 
and lastly, guni-lac, together with some flowers, roots, and fruits 
which arc used to dye real. With these few i)ignients, which are 
apjdied sometimes singly, sometimes mixed, the natives produce on 
their cotton cloths that admirable and beautiful painting which 
exceeds anything of the kind exliibited in Europe. 

‘‘No person in Turkey, Persia, or Europe has yet imitated the 
Eetilla, a certain kind of white East Indian cliintz made at Masuli- 
patam, and known under tlie nam(i of Orgaiidi. 1'he manufacture 
of this cloth, which was known in tlie time of Job, the j)aiuting of 
it, and the j)reparation of the colours, give employment in India to 
male and female, young and old. A great deal of* cotton is brought 
from Arabia and Persia and mixed with that of India .” — Bart 
V(n/. to E<(d Indies. 

The remaining uses of this valuable plant must now claim our 
attention. The seeds ani bruis(*.(l for their oil, which is very pure, 
and is largely manufactured at Marseilles from seeds brought from 
Egypt. These seeds are given as a fattening food to cattle. Cotton- 
seed cake is imported from the West Indies into England, being 
used as a valuable food for cattle. The i)roduce of oil-cake and oil 
from cotton-seeds is, 2 gallons of oil to 1 cwt. of seeds, and 90 lb. 
of cake. A great quantity is shipped from China, chiefly from 
Shanghai, for the English markcit. It forms an invaluable manure 
for the farmer . — Royle on Cotton Cultivation. Blmmonds. Lindlcy. 
RoxK 
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(304) Oraogea Maderaspatana {Pair.) N. 0. CoMPosiTiE. 

Masliiputri, Tam. Nelampata, Mal. Mustaru, Tel. Namuti, Benq. 

Description. — Steins procumbent or diffuse, villous ; leaves 
sinuately piimatifid, lobes obtuse ; peduncles terminal or leaf- 
opposed ; heads of flowers sub-globose, solitary, yellow. FL 
Dec. — Jan. — Dec, Prod. v. 373. — Wight Contrib. p. 12. — 
Artemisia Maderaspatana, Poxl. — Wight Icon. t. 1097. — 
liheede^ x. t. 49. Itice-fields in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves are used medicinally as a stomachic. 
The Yytians also consider them to have deohstrueiit and antispas- 
modic i)roperties. They are used also in the preparation of antiseptic 
and anodyne fomentations. — Ainslie. 

(305) Grewia oppositifolia {Bach.) X. O. TiLiACEiE. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves bifarious, alternate, short- 
petioled, from ovate to rhomb - shaped, 3 - nerved, serrate, 
serratures obtuse and glandular, rather harsh on both sides ; 
peduncles leaf-opposed, solitary, longer than the petioles, 3-5 
flowered; flowers large, vellowish; calyx 3-ribbed at the back; 
sepals 5, linear; petals lanceolate; drupe smooth, olive-coloured, 
flcsliy; nut 1- celled. FI. JMareh — June. — lloah. FI. Ind. ii. 
583. — Wight Icon. t. 82. Klierce Pass. Dlieyra Dhoon. 

Ecoxomic Uses. — The inner hark is used for cordage and coarse 
clolli. The former miudi used for agrieul tiiral ]nirposcs, and fur rigging 
boats. A kind of paper is also made from it. — {linijle.) It attains its 
full size in about 1 5 years. "Jlie wood is straw-coloured, soft, elastic, 
and durable; and is well adapted for handles of axes and other 
tools, and cot-frames. — {PoivcU's Paaj. PnKl.) The (thief value of the 
tree is on account of the leaves, Avhieh largely serve as fodder, and 
are said to increase the quantity of milk. The bark is made into 
sandals. A fair paper has been manufactured from the bark by 
Euroj)cans in the Kangra A\alley . — (Sfcirarfs PanJ. Phuds.) The 
timber of another s])ecies, the G. vhoiilca, is highly esteemed for its 
strength and elasticity, and is much used for bows, buggy-shafts, 
and sticks. The berries have a pleasant acid taste, and are used for 
making sherbet. — JlogJe. 

(306) Grislea tomentosa {Bo.vb.) N. 0. LYTHRACEiE. 

Sirinjio, Tel. Dliaee-plu)ol, Benq. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree ; branchlets pubescent ; 
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leaves opposite, entire, lanceolate, somewhate cordate at the 
base, sessile, under side hairy, smoothish above ; petals usually 
6, scarcely conspicuous ; stamens declinate ; capsule oblong ; 
calyx tubular, sharply toothed ; seeds numerous ; peduncles 
axillary, many-flowered ; flowers red. Dec. — April. — W. 

& A. Prod. i. 308. — Poxh. Flor. Ind. ii. 233. — Cor. i. t 31. 

— Ly thrum fruticosum, Linn. Peninsula. Bengal. Oude. 

Dheyra Dhoon. 

Economic U.ses. — T he petals are used as a red dye as well as in 
niedieiiie. An infusion of the leaves is employed as a suhstiliitc^ for 
tea by the liill tribes near Elliehpoor, wliere tlie shrub grows. Dr 
CJibson remarks that it is a very common shrub throughout the 
forest of tlie Conean, and along tlie tlliauts. It has rather pretty 
rc'd flowei's, a]»])earing from December to February; and in Candtush, 
wliere the ]>lant grows abundantly, forms a considerable article of 
commerce* inland as a dv (\ — {Dr Uihnni.) Tlu're are two varieties 
of this tree, the white and black, distinguished by tlie colour of the 
bark, fruit, and shape* of the leaves. Tlu^ wood is light yellow, hard, 
simxdh, and tough. It yi(*Ids good mat(*rial for jiloughs, and attains 
its full size in 30 years. — {PoirrlTs Pfinj. Pn>d.) In the iN'ortherii 
Circars, where it is known under the name of godarl and rvytfa 
noani, the h*aves are em])]oyed in dy(*ing leatlu'r. Sheep -skins 
ste(‘ped in an infusion of the driial leaves become a tine red, of 
which native slippers are made\ The dried flowers are eiii])loyed in 
Northern India, under the name of dhonri, in thc^ procc^ss of dyeing 
with the IMorinda bark, not so much for th(*ir colouring as their 
astringent pro])erti(*s. The shrub is almndant in the hilly tracts of 
the Northern Circars . — Jury Jicp. Mad. Ejchih. 

(307) Guazuma tomentosum {IT. 1). Kfh.) K 0. BrTTNEiiiACE^. 

Bastard C-edai', Eng. Oodrick, Tel. 

Desckiption.— Tree, 40-C0 feet ; leaves alternate, ovate or 
oblong, unecpial at the base, toothed, acuminate at the apex, 
stellately pulierulous on the upper side, tomentose beneath ; 
petals 5, yellow, with two purjde awns at the apex ; capsules 
b-celled, many-seeded ; seeds angular ; peduncles axillary and 
terminal. FI. Aug. — Sept.— If. <& A. Prod. i. 64. — Wight 
III. t. 31. — G. ulmilblia, Wall. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of the inner bark is very glutinous 
and besides being emi^loyed to clarify sugar, is said to be of use in 
Elephantiasis ; while the older bark is used as a sudorific, and is 
given in diseases of the chest and cutaneous comi)laints. — Lhidley. 
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Economic Uses. — This tree has been introduced from the West 
Indies, but is now common in India ; it is not unlike the English 
elm, with leaves that droop hanging quite down whilst the petioles 
remain stiff and straight. The fruit is filled with mucilage, which 
is very agreeable to the taste. The wood is light and loose-grained, 
and is much used in making furniture, especially by coachmakers 
for panels. A fibre was prepared from the young shoots whicli was 
submitted to experiments by Dr Itoxburgli, and found to be of con- 
siderable strength, breaking at 100 lb. when dry, and 140 lb. when 
wet. — [Don. Royle Fib. Plants.) It grows quickly, and is suited for 
avenu(‘s. In Coorg and the western forests it grows to a large size. 
Its leaves afford excellent fodder for cattle. 

(308) Guettarda speciosa (Lin)?,) N. 0. CixcnoxACE^E. 

ruiicer-maruiii, Tam. Ravapoo, IMal. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves ovate or obovate, often slightly 
cordate at the base, obtuse at the apex, pubescent on the under 
side ; cymes peduneled, axillary, velvety, much shorter than 
the leaf ; corolla hy])ocratoriforni, with cylindrical tube ; flowers 
4-9 cleft; anthers sessile in the throat of the corolla; calyx 
limb deciduous ; stamens 4-0 ; drupe ilepressed, niaiked by the 
traces of the calyx ; cells of the nut cui’ved, 1-seeded ; flowers 
white, very fragrant. FI. A] nil — May. — ID. cb A. Pi'od. i. 
4‘J2. — Wight Icon. i. 40. — Rdrh. FI. lad i. G80. — Xyctaii- 

thes hirsuta, Liiui. — Rhccdey iv. t. 47, 48. Travaneore. 

Coromandel in gardens. 

Economic Uses. — The flowers of this tree are. exquisitely fragrant. 
They come out in the evening, and have all drojqied on the ground 
by the morning. The natives in Travaneore distil an odoriferous 
water from the corollas, which is very like rose-water. In order to 
])rocure it they sj>rcad a very thin muslin elotli over the tr(‘e in the 
evening, taking care that it comes well in contact with the floAvers 
as much as possible. During the heavy (.lew at night the cloth be- 
comes saturated, and imbibes the extract from tlu‘ llow(‘rs. It is 
then wrung out in the morning. This extract is s(.)ld in the bazaars. 
—Pers. Obs. 

(309) Guilandina bonduc (Linn.) U. 0. Legumtnos.e. 

Kiiluuje, Caretti, Mal. Kalichikai, Tam. Cetsakiiiii, Tel. Nata-caraiija, Hind. 
Gutchka, Duk. Nata, Benq. 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; leaves abruptly bijiiiinated, 
more or less pubescent, 3-8 pair, with 1-2 small recurved 
prickles between them ; leaflets oval or ovate ; ])rickles soli- 
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tary ; flowers yellow ; sepals 5, nearly equal ; petals 5, sessile ; 
flowers largish, sulphur-coloured, spicately racemose ; legume 
ovate, 2-valved, 1-2 seeded, covered with straight prickles ; 
seeds long, nearly globose. FL Aug. — Oct. — & A. Prod. i. 
280. — G. bonducella, Linn . — Ciesalpiuia bonduc, Roxh, FI, 

Ind, ii. 362. — liliecdc, ii. t 22. Coromandel. Travaiicore. 

Bombay. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The kernels of the nuts are very bitter, and said 
by the native doctors to be ])OAverfiilly tonic. "I'iiey are given in 
cases of intermittent fevers mixed with sjuces in the form of powder. 
Pounded and mixed with castor-oil, they are applied externally in 
liydrocele. At Ambo^ma the seeds are considercnl as anthelmintic, 
and tlie root tonic in dys])epsia. In Cochin Cliina the heaves are 
reckoned as deobstruent and emmenagogue, and the root astringent. 
The oil from the former is useful in convulsions, i)alsy, and similar 
complaints. In Scotland, when', tiny are fi‘(‘(iuent]y thrown upon 
the sea-shore, they are known as hlolucca beans. Piddington has 
detected in the nuts, oil, starch, sugar, and resin. — Ainslie, Lour, 
Humph, 

(310) Guizotia oleifera {Dec.) K 0. CoMPOsiTiE. 

Pwanitil, Beng. Raiiitilla, I)uk. Kalatill, Hind. Valesuloo, Tel. 

UESCiurTiON. — Annual, herbaceous, erect ; leaves opposite, 
long lanceolate, coarsely serrated ; peduncles elongated, sub- 
corymbose ; flowers large, bright yellow. FI. Nov. — Dec. — 
Verbesina sativa, Iloxb. FI. hid. iii. 441. — Bamtilla oleifera, 
Dec. Madras. Cultivated in the Deccan. Lower Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — C^ommonly cultivated in ]\rysore and the 
Deccan, for the sake of the oil yielded l>y its seeds. The Kamtil 
oil'is sweet-tasted, and is used for the same i)urposcs as the gingely- 
oil, though an inlerior oil. The oil cx])ressed Irom the larger seeds 
is the common lamj)-oil of U])per India, and is very cheap. In 
Mysore the seed is sown in July or August after the first heavy 
rains, the fields being simply ploughed, neither weeding nor manure 
being required. In three months from the sowing, the crop is cut, 
and after being placed in the sun for a few days, the seeds are 
thrashed out with a stick. The produce is about two bushels an 
acre. In Mysore the price is about Ks. 3-8 a maund. — Ainslie. 
Jury Hep. Mad. Exhib. Ilcynds Tracts. Simmonds. 

(311) Gsmandropsis pentaphylla {Dec.) N. 0. Capparidacele. 

Caat'kodokoo, Cara-vella, Ma.l. Kanala, Sliada Iloorliooreeja, Beng. Nai- 
kaduglioo, Nai Vaylla, Tam. 

Description. — Annual, 1 foot ; calyx sepals 4, spreading ; 
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petals 4, open, not covering the stamens ; stem more or less 
covered with glandular pubescence or hairs ; middle leaves 5- 
foliolate, lower and floral leaves trifoliolate; leaflets obovate, 
puberulous, entire, or slightly serrulate ; flowers white or flesh- 
coloured, with pink stamens and brown anthers ; siliqua stalked. 
FL July — Aug. — W, & A. Vrod. i. 21. — Cleome peiitaphylla, 

Linn. — lioxh. FL Ind. iii. 12G. — Rliccdc, ix. t. 24. Common 

everywhere. Bengal. Nepaul. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves ])riiise(l and applied to the skin act 
as a rubeflicient, and produce almndant serous exudation, answering 
the purpose of a hlist(u\ Tlie seeds are given internally, l)eat(‘n to 
a paste, in fever and liilious alfections; and the juice of leaves, beaten 
up with salt, in ear-ache, ^fhe whole jJant made into an ointment 
with oil is aj)plied to pustular erujdions of the skin, and simply 
boiled in oil is eiricacious in cutamujiis diseases, especitdly leprosy. 
— (liheede. Ahinlie. WLjhf.) Sir W. Jones remarked that its sen- 
sible qualities seemed to promise great antispasmodic virtues, it 
having a scent resembling Assafletida. The seeds arc used as a 
substitute for mustard, and yield a good oil. — Pharm. of India. 

(312) Gyrocarpus Asiaticus (IH/ZJ.) X. 0. Combretaceje. 

Taiiukoo, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves crowded about the extre- 
mities of the branchlets, broad cordate, 3-nerved, often slightly 
lobed, above smooth, below downy, with two pits on the upper 
side of the base; petioles downy^ ; panicles terminal, divisions 
2-forked ; hermaphrodite flowers solitary, sessile in the division 
of the panicle; calyx 5-sepalled, segments unequal, interior 
pairs large, wedge-shap)Gd, o-toothed, exj^anding into two long 
membranaceous wings ; flowers small, yellow ; capsule globular, 
wrinkled, 1-celled, 1-valvcd, size of a cherry, ending in two 
long lanceolate membranaceous wings. FI. Dec. — Jan. — Gr. 

Jacquini, Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 445. — Cor. i. t. 1. Coromandel 

mountains. Banks of the Krishna. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of this tree is very light, and when 
procurable is preferred above all others in the construction of Cata- 
marans. It is also used for making cowrie-boxes and toys, and 
takes paint and varnish well. — Roxh. 
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(313) Hard^ckia Wnata (Roxh.) N. 0. Lkoumtnos.h. 

Aclii Karaclii, Kat-uduj^u, Tam. Nar-yojVi, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, bark deeply cracked, brandies spread- 
ing; leaves alternate, peiioled, leallc'ts 1 pair, opposite, sessile, 
with a bristle between tliciii, between semi-cordate and reni- 
form, obtuse, entire, very smooth on both sides, 3-G veined at 
the base, when young tinged with red, stipules small, cordate, 
caducous; panicles terminal and from the exterior axils; 
flowers pedicclled, scattered, small, bracts minute, caducous ; 
calyx somewhat hoary outside, often dotted, yellowish within, 
filaments usually 10, rarely G-8, anthers with or without an 
acute iioint between the lobes ; style liliform, stigma large, 
peltate ; legume lanceolate, 2-3 inches in length, 2-valve(l, 
striated lengthwise, opening at the apex ; seed solitary in the 
apex of the legume. — Ro.ih. Flor, hid. ii. 423. — W. tO A, 

Prod. i. 284. — Bcdd. Flor. S//lv. t. 2G. Hanks of the Cauvery. 

Salem and Coimbatore districts. Western slo])es of the 
Neilgherries. Mysore. Godavery forests. Bombay. 

Ecoxomic Uses. — This is a valuable tree, but catth* being very 
fond of its leaves, it is ])o]Jar(led to a great extent. Tlu^ timber is 
of a reddish colour, very hard, .strong, and lieavy, and of iin exe,ellent 
quality. It is a tirst-rate building and engineering timber. Its bark 
yields a strong fibre niueh used by tluj natives, it is easily rais(*d 
from seed, and grows to 3500 feed elevation. — Beddomr. 

(314) Hedyotis umbellata {Lam.) X. 0. CjnchonacevE. 

Indian Madder, E.nq. Saya er Emhoorel clicddie, Ta.m. Clieriveloo, Q’el. 

Description. — S mall plant, suffruticosc^, erect or diffuse, 
slightly scabrous ; calyx 4-parted ; corolla rotate, 4-cl(dl ; 
leaves opposite or verticillate, linear, paler on the under side, 
margins recurved ; stipules ciliated with bristle.s ; peduncles 
alternate, axillary, bearing a short raceme ; partial i)eduncles 
1-3 flowered ; capsule globose with a wdde dehiscence ; flowers 
white. — W. & A. Prod. i. 413. — Oldenlandia umbellata, Linn. 
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— Eoxh. Cor. i. t. 3. — FI. Ind. i. 421. Coromandel. Concans. 

Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves are considered expectorant. Dried 
and powdered they are mixed with flour and made into cakes, and 
given in asthmatic complaints and consumption, an ounce daily ol* 
decoction heing the dose given. — Alndie. 

Economic Uses. — This is much cultivated in sandy situations on 
the Coromandel coast, especially at Xellore, Masulipatain, and other 
places. The root, which is long and orange-coloured, gives the best 
and most durable red dye for cotton cloth. A purple and brown-orange 
dye is also procured horn it. It is often called by the Tamulians 
the Ramiscrain Vayr^ trom its growing plentifully on that island. 
Among Europeans it is knowui as the Chay root. Sinimonds says 
the outer bark of the roots furnishes the colouring matter for the 
durable red for wliich the cliintzes of India are famous. Chay root 
forms a considerable article of export from Ceylon. The wild jdant 
there is considered preferable ; the roots, wdiich are shorter, yielding 
one-fourth part more colouring matter ; and the right to dig it is 
farmed out. It grows sj^ontaneously on light, dry, sandy ground on the 
sea-coast. The cultivated roots are slender, with a few lateral libres, 
and from one to two fi‘et long. The dye is said to have been tried 
in Europe, but not with much advantage. This red dye, similar to 
Munjeet, is used to a great extent in the southern parts of Hindo- 
stan by the native dyers. It is not held in very good estimation in 
Europe, but' seems to deserve a better reputation than it at present 
possesses. Specimens of the dye were forwarded to the ^ladras 
Exhibition, ui>on whicli the tlurors reported as follows : The 
colouring mailer rt'sides entirely in the bark of the root ; the inner 
portion is white and useless. The root is of great importance to the 
Indian dyer, yii^lding a red dye similar to Munjeet, which is used to 
a great extent in the southern parts of Hindostan. The celebrated 
red turbans of ^Madura are dyed with the Chay root, wdiich is con- 
sidered sui>erior of its kind, but this is probably owing to some chemi- 
cal effect ANdiich the Avater of tlie Vigay river has upon it, and not to 
any ])eculiar excelhmce of the dye itself. AVild Chay is considered 
to yield one- third more colouring matter than the cultivated root ; 
this probably arises from too much w^atering, as much rain injures 
the (piality of the root. Knots of two years’ growth arc preferred 
wlien procurable. It is currently reported that Chay root rapidly 
deteriorates by being kept in the hold of a ship, or indeed in any 
dark place."*^ — Siminond^ Jury Rep. Mud. Fjchib. Aindie. 

(315) Hemidesmus Indicus (R. Br.) N. 0. Asclepiace.e. 

Country Sarsaparilla, Eno. Narooneendee, Mal. Nunnari, Tam. Soogundapala, 
Tel. Mugraboo, Hind. Unanto-mool, Beng. 

Desckiption. — T wining ; stem glabrous ; leaves from cordate 

* For account of the cultivation and produce of the Chay root, see Appendix D. 

16 
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to ovate, cuspidate, passing into narrow linear, acute, often 
oblong -lanceolate cymes, often sub-sessile, sometimes pe- 
duucled; scales of the corolla obtuse, coliering the whole 
length of the tube ; follicles slender, straight ; flowers on the 
outside, pale green, on the inside, dark blood-coloured. FL 
June — Aug. — Wiylit Contrib, p. Go. — Icon. t. p. 594. — Peri- 
ploca Indica, ^YUhl . — Asclepias psendosarsa. Yar. latifolia, 
Roxl. FI. Ind. ii. 39. — Rkccde, x. t. 34. Coromandel. Bom- 

bay. Bengal. Very common in Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — This root is an excellent substitute for sarsa- 
parilla, and niiudi used among the natives, being sold in the bazaars 
for this ])urpose. They employ it particularly for the thrush in 
children, giving about a drachm every morning and evening of the 
powder fried in butter. Dried and reduced to ])owder, and mixed 
with honey, it is reckoned a good specific in rheumatic jiaius and 
boils ; and, in decoction Avith onions and cocoanut-oil, is internally 
recommended in hiemorrhoids, and simply bruised and mixed with 
water in diarrheea. Ainslie states that the root is mucilaginous and 
slightly bitter, and is recommended by the Tamool doctors in cases 
of strangury and gravid, being pulverised and mixed with cow’s 
milk ; they also give it in decoction Avith cummin-seeds to purify 
the blood and correct the acrimony of the bile. A decoction of it is 
also prescribed by European practitioners in cutaneous diseases, 
scrofula, and A^enereal aflectioiis. Dr O’Shaughnessy repeatedly 
experimented upon the roots, and found their diuretic properties 
very remarkable. Tavo ounces infused in a pint of water, and 
allowed to cool, Avas the quantity usually employed daily ; and by 
such doses the discharge of urine Avas generally trebled or quad- 
rujiled. It also acted as a diajdioretic and tonic, gi’catly increasing 
the appetite. Dr I’ereira says the root is browni.sh externally, ami 
has a peculiar aromatic odour, somewhat like that of sassafras. It 
has been employed as a cheap and etlicacious substitute for sarsa- 
parilla in cachectic diseases, increasing the aiijietite and imjiroving 
the health. In some cases it has succeeded Avhere sarsaparilla has 
failed, and in others failed Avdiere sarsaparilla proved successful. — 
Ainslie. Roxh. 

(316) Herpestis monniera (//. B. ^ Kth.) K 0. SciiopnuLAmACM. 

Beami, Mal. Neerpiriniie, Tam. Sambrouichittoo, Tj£L. Slievet-chamiii, Hind. 
Adlia-birni, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, creeping; leaves opposite, sessile, 
obovate, wedge-shaped or oblong, smooth, entire, fleshy, dotted 
with minute spots ; peduncles axillary, alternate, solitary, 
shorter than the leaves, 1-flowered; flowers blue; calyx 5-cleft, 
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exterior 3 segments larger than the others; corolla campamilate, 
5-parted, divisions equal ; capsule ovate, 2-celled, 2-valved ; 
seeds numerous. FI, Nearly all tlie year. — FiOjh. FI, hid. i. 
141. — Cor. ii. t. 178. — Gratiola inonniera, Linn. — llhccdc^ x. t. 

14. Moist situations near streams or on the borders of 

tanks. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie root, stalks, and leaves are used by the 
Hindoos medicinally as diuretic and aperient. Roxburgh says tliat 
tlie expressed juice inix(‘d with ])etroleiim is riilibed on parts affected 
with rheumatism. — Aindie. Roxh. 

(317) Hibiscus cannabinus {Linn.) N. 0. Malvaceae. 

Beckaiiee ITemp, Eng. Palungoo, Tam. Gongkiira, Tel. Aniharee, Dck. 
Macsta-paut, Bkng. 

Description. — Stem herbaceous, inicdvly; leaves palmatcly 
5-partite, glabrous, segments narrow^ lanceolated, acuminated, 
serrated; flowers almost sessile, axillary, solitary; leaves of 
the involucel about 9, subulate, prickly with rigid bristles, 
shorter than the undivided portion of the calyx; calyx divided 
beyond the middle, segments slightly prickly, 1 - nerved ; 
corolla spreading; fruit nearly globose, acuminated, very hairy; 
seeds few, glabrous ; flowers pale sulphur, with a deep purple 
centre ; carpels joined into a 5-celled, o-valved capsule. FI. 
June — July. — lU A. Prod. i. 50. — Roxh. FI. Ind. hi. 208. — 
Cor. ii. t. 190. Negapatain. Cultivated in Western India. 

Economic Uses. — The bark of this species is full of strong fibres 
which the inhabitants of the Malabar coast prepare and make into 
cordage, and it seems as if it might be worked into strong line thread 
of any size. In Coimbatore it is called Foolvy-munjcr, and is culti- 
vated in the cold season, though Avith sufficient moisture it Avill 
thrive all the year. A rich loose soil suits it best. 1 1 rocpiires about 
three months from tlie time it is soAvn before it is tit to be pulled 
up for watering, AN'liich operation, with the subsequent dressing, is 
similar to that used in the preparation of the Sunn fibre. Dr IJuch- 
anan observed that it Avas soAvn by itself in fields Avhere nothing else 
grew. It goes by A^aI•ious names in dilferent parts of the country. 
The fibres are harsh, and more remarkable for strength than fineness, 
but might be improved by care. It is as much cultivated for the 
sake of its leaves as its fibres, which former are acidulous, and are 
eaten by the natives. In Dr Roxburgh’s experiments a line broke at 
115 lb.. Sunn under the same circumstances at IGO lb. But in Pro- 
fessor Royle’s experiments this broke at 190 lb., Sumi at 150 lb. 
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Dr Gibson states that in Bombay it is cut in !N’ovember, and kept 
for a short time till ready for stripping the bark. Tin*. Imigth of 
these fibres is usually from 5 to 10 feet. — {Roylc. Roxb.) Tlie bark 
of the U. fiircatiLs yields a good strong Avliite fibre. A line made 
from it broke at 89 lb. when dry, and at 92 lb. when wet. It is 
cut while the plant is flowering and steeped at once. — Roylc, 

(318) Hibiscus Rosa sinensis {Linn.) Do. 

Slioe- flower plant, or China Rose, Eno. St*henii)ariti, Mal. Sapatoo cheddie, 
Tam. Dasanicj Tel. Jasoon, Dek. Juva, Beng. 

Desckiptjon. — S hrub, 12-15 feet; stern arborescent, without 
prickles ; leaves ovate, acuminated, coarsely toothed, and 
slightly cut towards the apex, entire at the base ; pedicels 
axillary, as long as, or longer than, the leaves, jointed above their 
middle ; involucel G-7 leaved ; calyx tubular*, 5-cleft ; flowers 
large, single or double, crimson, yellow, or white ; seeds urr- 
ktiown. FI. All the year. — W. ti' A. Prod. i. 49. — Rhcedcyii, 

t. 16. — Roxl). FI. Ind. iii. 194. reninsula. Cultivated in 

gardens. 

Medical Uses. — The loaves are considered in Cochin China as 
emollient and slightly aperient. The flow(.*rs are used to tinge 
spirituous li(]Uors, and the i)etals when rubbed on ])a])(*r communi- 
cate a bluish-purple tint, which forms an excellent substitute for 
litnius-i)aj)er as a chemical test. The leavi^s are ])rescribed by the 
natives in smallpox, but are said to check the eruption too much. — 
{Don. Aiiirro‘.) An infusion of the ])etaLs is given as a demulcent 
refrigerant drink in fevers. — Pliarm. o/ India. 

Economic Uses. — In China they make these handsome flowers 
into garlands and festoons on all occasions of festivity, and even in 
their sejmlchral rites. The petals of the flowers arc us(‘d for black- 
ing shoes, and the women also employ them to colour their hair and 
eyebrows black. They are also eaten by the natives as pickles. 

(319) Hibiscus subdaxiffa {Linn.) Do. 

Roselle, or Red Sorrel, Eng. Mesta, Beng. Polecliee, Mal. 

Description. — Annual, glabrous, 1-3 feet ; lower leaves un- 
divided, upper palmately 3-5 lobed, cuneate and entire at the 
base, lobes oblong - lanceolate, acuminated, toothed ; flowers 
axillary, solitary on very short pedicels ; involucel segments 
about 12 ; stems unarmed ; capsule many - seeded ; seeds 
smooth ; flowers pale sulphur, with dark-brown eye. FI. Oct. — 
Dec. — W, <& A. Prod. i. 52. Common in gardens. 
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Economic Uses. — The fleshy calyx and capsule, freed from the 
seeds, make excellent tarts and jellies. A decoction of them sweet- 
ened and fermented is commonly called in the \V(*st Indies Sorrel- 
drink. The leaves are used in salads. Sabdariffa is the Turkish 
name for the plant. The- stem is cut when in ilower, and a fibre got 
from the hark which is rather fine and silky. In Kajahmundry 
they arc ]»lanted for tliis purpose. Tlie stems are left to rot in fresh 
W'ater, hut sj)oil if j)ut in salt water. Excellent tow and hemp might 
he imuhi from several spocies of Hibiscus, the stajhi being long, fibre 
uniform, silky, an<l line. Cordage*, of greater com]>actness and density 
could therefore be made from them than from many of the coarser 
lii)res. All j)lanls of tlie kind should be sown thick, for the simple 
reason that they will grow tall and slender, thus giving a grc'attT 
length of straight lihre yielding stem. Ao j)Iant yielding fibres 
should be gath(‘red for more than one or two days bef'ore being i)re- 
pared, as the diying up of the sap stains the fil)res,.and the sooner the 
fibre is cleaned the stronger and whiter it will he; and newly- 
cleaned fibres must not be exi)osed to the sun, as they accpiire a brown 
tinge. It must be recollected that all plants are usually in greatest 
vigour when in Ilower or fruit, and at that time they yield the greatest 
amount of fibre. — Kej^tort on Fibres, Ainslie, 

(320) Holarrhena antidysenterica {Wall.) N. 0. Apocynacej:. 

DEScrjPTiON. — Shrub; leaves opposite, entire, elliptic, very 
obtuse at the base, acute or abruptly acuminated at the apex; 
calycine lobes lanceolate ; corolla cup - shaped, tube dilated 
between the base and the middle, throat contracted ; stamens 
inserted between the base and middle of the tube ; cymes 
many-flowered, terminal ; flow ers puberulous, wdiite ; follicles 
a foot long. FI. Feb. — IMay. — Wight Icon. t. Chitta- 

gong. Malabar. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The bark of this shrub w^as formerly imported 
into Europe under the names of Conessi lnirli\ Codaga gndUj Carte 
de paid, and Tellichernj hark. It has a bitter taste. It has astrin- 
gent and tonic properties, but has obtained its cliief rejnite as a 
remedy in dysentery. Cases have occurred of its having succeeded as 
a remedy in that complaint when Ipecacuanha and other remedies 
had failed. It has also been extensively employed as an anti-})eriodic. 
The seeds are also highly valued by the natives in dysenteric affec- 
tions. They are narrow, elongated, about half an inch long, of a 
cinnamon-brown colour, convex on one side, and concave and marked 
•with a longitudinal pale line on the other, easily broken, bitter to 
the taste, and of a heavy unpleasant odour. They are often con- 
founded "with the seeds of Wright ia tinctoria, to wEich they bear a 
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general resemblance. An infusion of tlie toasted seeds is a gentle 
and safe astringent in bowel-complaints, and is given to allay the 
vomiting in cholera. — {Ainalic.) AntlH^lmintic virtues are also 
assigned to them. During tlie last cattle-plague c])idemic in Bengal 
they were extensively emj)loyed, being regarded as possessing certain 
specilic virtues . — {IndlatL MaL Gazette, rhami. of India,) A 
variety of the abovt‘, the JI. pahescens, is also an esteemed remedy 
for dysentery and bowel-complaints, the seeds being the parts used. 
The bark also possesses astringent, tonic properties, and is employed 
in f e V ers. — TT / (jit t, 

(321) Holigama longifolia {Boxh.) N. 0. Anacardiace/e. 

Cattu Tsjeru, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 60 feet ; leaves alternate, enneate, ob- 
long or acute ; petioles usually Avith a soft, incurved, thorn-like, 
deciduous process on each side about the middle ; panicles 
terminal and axillary ; styles recurved ; calyx 5-toothed ; petals 
5, oblong, spreading ; stamens 5, shorter than the corolla ; nut 
ovate, Avith a fleshy pericarp ; hoAvers small, Avhitish. FL 
Jan. — Deb. — W. <£? A, Prod. i. 169. — llorl. FI, Ind, ii. 80. — 

Cor, iii. t, 282. — Itheede, iv. t, 9. Travancore. Concans. 

Chittagong. 

Economic Uses. — T his is a tall tree found on the mountains of 
Malabar. The natiAu*s by incision extract an exceedingly acrid juice 
from the stem, Avhich they use as varnish, d'he nut is about the 
size of an olive, containing betAveen the lamiiuT numerous cells filled 
with black, rather thick, acrid fluid. Tlu^ fruit is like a prune, at 
first glaucous and doAvny, when rijxi dark blue and glabrous. The 
juice is succulent and glutinous. There is another variety with a 
round dark fruit. Small boats are made from the timber. The 
bark, when Avounded, gives out tears acrid and glutinous. The juice 
of the fruit is used by painters, and also for fixing indelible colours 
figured on linen cloths. — Don, 

(322) Holostemma Eheedii {Sjyr.) N. 0. AscLEPiACEiE. 

Ada-kodieii, Mal. Palla-gurgi, Tel. 

Description. — Stems twining, perennial ; leaves broad cor- 
date, opposite; corolla subrotate, 5-cleft ; stamineous corona 
inserted below the gynostegium, simple, annular, obsoletely 
5-lobed ; follicles ventricose, smooth ; seeds comose ; flowers 
largish, thick and fleshy, purplish green. FL Sept. — Oct. — 
Wight Contrib, p. 55. — Icon, t, 597. — Asclepias annularia, 
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Roxl). FI. Ind. ii. 37. — Ilhcedc, ix. t. 7. Malabar. Covalum 

jungles near Trevandrum. Mysore. Circars. 

Medical Uses. — The flowers of this creeper are remarkably 
pretty, and woidd answer well for trellis-work in gardens. The 
medical virtues of the plant arc given ]jy Itlniede, who states that 
the root pulverised and a])j)lied to the eyes will remove dirniiess of 
vision. Mixed with other ingredients it is also used in ophthalmia — 
for, says that author, “vires liujus planhe j)lane ojjhthalmicie sunt.” 
It lias an extensive distriluition, being found from the soiithernniost 
province to the base of the Himalaya. The plant jdelds a toler- 
able fibre, whi(;h is said to be in its best condition after the rains.~ 
Wigld. liheede. Fcrs. Obs. 


(323) Homalonema aromaticum {Schott.) IST. 0. Arace^. 

Deschiption. — P erennial ; caulescent leaves sub-sagittate, 
cordate, acuminate, lobes rounded and divaricate ; .spadix 
cylindric, obtuse, equalling the spatlie, above male, below 
female with abortive stamens intermixed ; anthers many-celled. 
FI. Jan. — Pel). — Wight Icon. t. 805. — Calla aromatica, Iloxh. 
FI. Ind. hi. 513. Chittagong. 

^Medical Uses. — A native of Chittagong : when cut it diffuses a 
pleasant aromatic scent. The natives hohl the medical virtues of 
the root in high estimation. — Roxb. 


(324) Hopea parviflora {Deddome). N. 0. PiPTERocARrE.E. 

Irubogani, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree; petioles, panicles, and calyx hairy ; 
leaves short-petioled, glabrous, ovate to oblong, furnished with 
glands in the axils of the veins beneath ; flowers secund, sub- 
sessile, numerous, very minute, fragrant; stamens 15, alter- 
nately single and in pairs ; stigma 3-cleft. — Redd. Flor. Sylv. t. 
6. Malabar and Canara, in moist and dry forests. 

Economic Uses. — This tree grows to an elevation of 3500 feet. 
It is hitherto unknown commercially, but promises to be a very 
serviceable timber for gun-carriages and similar purposes, and espe- 
cially for railway-sleepers. In south Canara it is much valued for 
temple buildings. — {Beddomc.) It produces a gum, the uses of 
which are hitherto unknown. At the coast it costs about 10 
rupees a maund. A considerable amount is annually available. 
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(325) Hopea Wightiana (TT"a7/.) Bo. 

Kong or Kongoo, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree ; young brandies and petioles 
densely pubescent ; leaves ovate-oblong, rounded at the base 
and attenuated towards the apex into a very obtuse point, 
glabrous except on the rib above ; jiaiiides axillary, generally 
three together, shorter than, or as long as, the leaves ; llowers 
pink, secund, bracteolate at the base of their very short pedi- 
cels ; calyx glabrous ; corolla hairy on the outside ; stamens 15, 
alternately single and double ; anthers terminated by a long 
bristle; fruit and calycine wings glabrous, bright crimson. — 
W. cb A. Prod, i. 85.— 7/Z. t. Sl'^—Pcdd. Flor. Syh. t. 9G. 

Yar. ?). GJ(d)ra . — Young petioles and branches glabrous. 

Common in the western forests. Tinnevelly. 

Economic Uses. — Tlie timber is very valuable, and similar to that 
of H, jHirrijfora, The variety h, is the Kongoo of Tiiinevdly, and is 
much used in that district. — Beddome. 


(32G) Hoya pendula (TU. A.) K 0. Asclepiace^e. 

Naiisjera-palsj a, Mal. 

Description. — Stem woody, twining ; leaves fleshy, glabrous, 
from oblong-oval acute to broadly ovate, acuminate, revolute 
on the margins ; peduncles somewhat longer than the petioles, 
jjendulous, many-flowered ; corolla downy inside ; leaflets of 
stain ineous corona oboval, very obtuse, depressed, having the 
inner angles short and truncate at the ajiex ; stigma apiculated; 
flowers white, fragrant. FI. March — ]\Iay. — WiglU Contrih, p. 
3G. — Icon. t. 474. — H. Eheedii, dj A . — Asclepias pendula, 

Poxb. FI. Ind. ii. 36. — Rheede, ix. t. 13. Circar mountains. 

Malabar. Neilgherries. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is emetic and alexijdiarmic. Ithcede 
gives many uses for it when mixed with other ingredients. TJiero 
are two varieties of the plant, differing in the shaj)e of the leaves. — 
(lUieede.') The leaves of H. viridiflora are much employed by the 
natives as an application to boils and abscesses. The plant has tlio 
same emetic and expectorant virtues as Dwmia externa, — Fliarm, of 
India, 
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(327) Hugonia mystax (Lmn.) JT. 0. Hugoniace^. 

Modera canni, Mal. Agoore, Tam. 

Desckiption.— S lirub, 10-15 feet; leaves alternate, or 
crowded at the ends of tlie brandies, oval, glabrous, entire ; 
sepals distinct, acute, unequal ; jietals 5, alternate with tlie 
sepals ; styles 5, distinct ; ovary roundish, 5-celled ; fruit a 
druj)e, enclosing 5 distinct one - seeded carpels; j)eduncles 
axillary, l-tlow(‘r(Ml ; s])in(‘S circinate, o])}»osite; llowers yellow. 
FI. Feb. — ^lay. — IF. cC' A. Prod. i. 72. — Wight lit. i. t. o2. — 
lihccth\ ii. t. 10. Travancore. Coromandel, ^lalabar. 

]Medic.\l T7ses. — T liis is a haiKlsonie sliruh when in flower, com- 
monly mi't witli in Travancra-e. Its blossoms are of a beautiful 
golden-yellow colour. The bruised loots are used in reducing in- 
llanimatory tumours ; also in the bitc's of serpents, and as a febrifuge 
and anthelmintic, es])ecially for children. 'The bark of the root is 
em])loyed as an antidote to jHjisons. — lihtede. 

(328) Hydnocarpus inebrians {Vald.) X. 0. PAXGiACEiE. 

MoroUi, Mac. Maravuttic, Tam. 

Dksctuitiox. — T i’ce, 50 feet; leaves glabrous, crenately 
serrated, alternate; sej^als 5, two outer ones ovate, 3 inner ones 
hirg(T, very concave; ])etals 5, fringed with soft white hairs; 
fruit globose, very hard, as large as an apple, crowned with the 
undivided portion of the stigma; seeds numerous ; flowers 
small, white. FI. Oct. — Feb. — IF. tC A. Prod. i. 30. — 
Wight 111. i. t.Wj.—Icon. t. S)^2.—Pihecdc/i. t. 36. Com- 

mon in Travancore. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit, if oaten, occasions giddiness, and is 
greedily devoured by fishes, but fish taken by these means ai'e not 
lit to be eaten, occasioning vomiting and other violent symptoms. 
On the ]\lalabar coast an oil is extracted from the seeds given in 
cutaneous diseas(?s and ophthalmia, causing an excessive flow of 
tears. — (Pheede.) The seeds, the NeerxdiiHOofoo of Ainslie, have a 
nauseous smell and unctuous slightly acrid taste. The expressed oil 
is in much rej)ute among the natives as a remedy in leprosy. The 
dose recommended by Ainslie is half a teas])oonful twice daily. — 
Pharin. of India. Ainslie. 

Economic Uses. — In Ceylon the seeds are used for poisoning fish. 
The tree is very common on the western coast. It is generally 
found overhanging tanks, and is usually laden with fruit which is 
excessively hard. The oil from the seeds is used as a sedative, and 
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as a remedy in scabies and ulcers on tlie feet. The H. aljnnm, 
common on the I^eilglierries, is a good timber-tree, and mucli used 
for building purposes. — Rhcede, Wi(jht. 

(329) Hydnocarpus odoratus (Liiidl.) Do. 

Cliaulinoogra, Beng. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves lanceolate, entire, acumi- 
nate ; petals oblong ; scales ciliated. calyx 4-5 cleft. 

FcmalCy peduncles 1-flowcrcd, flowers larger than the males ; 
styles 5, stigmas large, sagittate-cordate, and berry globular ; 
seeds numerous, immersed in pulp ; flowers large, pale yellow, 
fragrant. — Wight III. i. 37. — Gynocardia odorata, lioxh . — 

Chaulmoogra odorata, do. — Itoxh. Cor. t. 299. Assam. 

Silhet. 

Metjical Uses. — The seeds are used by the natives in Bilhet in 
the cure of cutaneous disorders, especially l(‘.prosy. When freed from 
their integuments, they are beaten up with clarili(‘d butter into a 
soft mass, and in that state applied thrice a-day to the parts allected. 
— Roxh. 

(330) Hydrocotyle Asiatica (Linn.) X. 0. Apiace.e. 

Asiatic Penny-wort, Eng. Viillarei, Tam. Codagani, Mal. Babassa, Tel. 
Tliulkuri, Beng. 

Description. — Herbaceous; leaves attached by the margin, 
orbicular-reniform, equally crenated, 7-nerved, glabrous or 
slightly villous below wdien young; petioles and peduncles 
fascicled, sprinkled with soft hairs ; umbels capitate, 811014- 
peduncled, few -flowered; calyx tube slightly compressed; 
petals ovate, acute, spreading ; fruit orbicular, reticulated, with 
4 ribs on each of the flat sides ; flowers whitish or purplish 
red. FI. July — Aug. — W. & A. Prod. i. 36G. — Roxh. FI. Ind. 
ii. 88. — Wight Icon. t. 5G5. — Rheede, x. t. 4G. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — A widely-distributed plant, growing in moist 
shady jjlaces near hedges or tanks. The leaves, which are bitter, 
are toasted and given in infusion to children in bowel-complaints 
and fevers. They are also apjdied to parts that have suffered from 
blows or bruises as anti-inflammatory. In J ava, according to Ilom- 
fleld, they are considered as diuretic. The plant is one of the 
remedies for leprosy on the Malabar coast, and one which is worthy 
of more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it. — (Roxh. 
Rheede.) In non-specific ulcerations and in skin diseases it is of 
value both as an internal and as a local remedy. — Fharm. of India. 
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(331) Hydrolea Zeylanica {Vahl) N. 0. IIydroleace^. 

Kauc.lira Ishalangulya, Beng. Tsjeni-vallel, MaL. 

Description. — Annual, herbaceous ; stems erect, variously- 
bent towards the extremities ; leaves short, lanceolate, rather 
obtuse, marked below with numerous prominent parallel veins; 
racemes axillary, spreadiii^^, lew-dowered, and with the pedi- 
cels and calyx })ubescent ; pedicels 1-dowered, usually opposite 
to a small bracted leaf; dowers deep blue, with a -white spot 
in the centre ; calyx 5-parted, divisions lanceolate, thickly 
covered with glandular hairs ; corolla wheel-sha 2 )ed, tube 
short, 5-cleft, jictals S 2 )reading, or cAxm redexed when fully 
open. FL Dec. — Jan. — W. cC A. in Bot. Mag. ii. 103. — Nama 
zeylanica, Linn. — Ro,rh. FI. Inch ii. 73>. — Wight Icon. t. 601. — 

Rhccdc, X. t. 28. Marshy places in the Peninsula. Ahvaye, 

near Cochin. 

^Medical Uses. — T he leaves beaten into a pulp and applied as a 
poultice are considered efticacioiis in cleaning and healing bad -ulcers, 
jjarticularly those in -which maggots have begun to breed. — Wight, 

(332) Hymenodyction excelsum {Wall.) K. 0. Cinchoxace-e. 

Piiiidiiroo, Tel. Kala Buclinal, Duk. 

Descbiption. — Tree, 50 feet; leaves from oblong to roundish 
ovate, i)ubescent ; stipules cordate ; 11 oral leaves oblong, 
coloured, bullatc ; 2 :)anicles terminal and axillary ; anthers 
nearly sessile in tube of the corolla ; calyx 5-toothed ; corolla 
infundibuliform, 5-]Darted ; capsule 2-celled, many^ - seeded ; 
seeds girded by a membranous reticulated border ; dowers 
small, greenish ; the lower ]3airs on tw^o of the ramifications 
of the panicle are ornamented, each wdth a pair of coloured 
doral leaves. FI. July — Aug. — W, & A, Prod. i. 392. — 
Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 149. — Cinchona excclsa, Roxh. Cor, ii. t. 106. 
— FI. Ind. i. 529. — Wight Icon. p. 79, 1159. Circars. Pen- 

insula. 

Medical Uses. — T he two inner coats of the bark of this tree 
possess all the bitterness and astringency of Peruvian bark, and 
when fresh, in a stronger degree. — Roxh, 

Economic Uses. — T he -wood is fine and close-grained, of a pale 
mahogany colour, and is useful for many purposes. — (Roxb.) Another 
species, the II, utile, is common in the Palghaut jungles. The wood 
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is also of mahogany colour, hut is of a loose texture, soft, and hygro- 
metric. — W IghL 

(333) Hyoscyamus niger (Linn.) K 0. SoLANACEiE. 

Oomnioii Henbane, Eng. 

Description. — Stem viscous, braiiclied ; leaves oblong, sinu- 
ately toothed, or siniiate-pinnatifid, viscously pubescent, lower 
ones petioled, the rest half stem-clasping, sub-decurrent; flowers 
sub-sessile, erect, arranged on simple, unilateral, recurved, leafy, 
terminal spikes, the corolla minutely ndiculated with purple 
veins on a pale rose-coloured and yellowish ground, marked 
with a dark-purple throat. FL Feb. — jMarch. — Lhm. Spec. 
p. 257. — Dec. Frod. xiii. s. 1, p. 546. — II. agrestis. Ait — Sweet 

FL Gard. i. t. 27. — Bot. Mag. t 2394. Ilocky places in 

Northern India. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — The medicinal properties of Henbane are too 
well known to require any detailed account in a work of this kind. 
One of its most valuable powers is that of dilating the pujul in 
diseases of the eye when aj)plied locally. This plant is cultivated 
in India for medicinal jjurposes, and thrives well at moderate alti- 
tudes. In the Government gardens at Uewra, in the Deccan, from 
150 to 200 lb. of the extract were annually supplied for the use of 
the Bombay army. Largo supplies have also been pre])ared at 
Hoonsoor, in Mysore, and, on testing, ju’oved e([ually eiiicacious 
with the European article. Ilenbane-see-ds are met with in the 
native bazaars, but they are imported from Turkey. Another 
species (11. inmnuii) is a common plant in Beluchistan, where it is 
known by the name of Kohl hung, or Mountain ILenip. It hcis 
powerfully poisonous properties. It is smoked in small quantities, 
and also employed for criminal purposes. — (Ph.arin. of India. Stocks 
in Hooker's Journ. Bot. 1852, iv. 178.) Another plant of this 
order is the Scojwlia lurida (Dunal), growing in I^epaul. The 
leaves, when bruised, emit a peculiar tobacco-like odour. A tincture 
prepared from them, in the proj)ortion of one ounce to eight ounces of 
alcohol, was found to produce extreme dilatation of the pupil ; and 
in two instances it induced blindness, which only disappeared when 
the medicine was discontinued. — Gaz. Med. Nov. 1843. Braith- 
waite's Retrosp. ix. 119. 
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(334) Ichnocarpus frutescens (R. Hr.) K 0. Apocynace.k. 

Paal-vully, Mal. Sliyaiiia-lula, Beng. Nalla-tiga, Tel. 

Description. — Twining; leaves oblong or broad lanceolate, 
deep green above, pale below, glabrous ; calyx 5-cleft ; corolla 
salver-sliaped, throat hairy, segments twisted, hairy; panicles 
terminal; follicles long, linear; flowers greenish white. FL 
July — Aug. — Wight Ivon. t. 430. — Echites frutescens, Roxh. 

FL Ind. ii. 12. — Apocynum frutescens, Linn. Peninsula. 

Bengal. Travancore. Common in Iiedgcs. 

Medical Uses. — T his jdant is occasioTially used as a substitute 
for sarsaparilla. It has purgative and alterative qualities. — 
Llndlcg. 

(335) Idea Indica (W. A.) N. 0. Amyridace.e. 

Nay or, Beng. 

Description. — Tree, 70 feet ; young shoots, petioles, and 
calyx pubescent; leaves unequally pinnated; leaflets 7-11, 
petioled, oblong-lanceolate, more or less serrulated, from almost 
glabrous to densely pubescent ; panicles axillary, solitary, lax, 
mucli shorter than the leaves ; calyx small, 5-toothed ; ])etals 
5, recurved, sessile ; stamens inserted with the petals and 
shorter than them ; drupe globose, 1-3 celled ; seeds bony, 
very hard, solitary in each cell, covered with an arilliform 
pulp; flowers small, whitish green. FI. March — April. — IF. 

& A. Prod. i. 177. — Bursera serrata. Wall. Chittagong. 

Assam. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is close-grained and hard, is much 
esteemed, and used for furniture. It is as tough as oak, and much 
heavier. 

(336) Indigofera aspalathoides {Void.) LECuMiNOSiE. 

Slieveiiar-Vayinboo, Tam. Manneli, Mal. 

Description. — S hrubby, erect, young parts whitish, with 
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adpressed hairs ; branches slender, spreading in every direc- 
tion ; leaves sessile, digitately 3-5 foliolate ; leaflets narrow- 
cuneate, small, under side with a few scattered hairs ; peduncles 
solitary, 1-flowered, about the length of the leaves ; legumes 
cylindrical, pointed, straight, 4-G seeded ; flowers rose-coloured. 
FI. Nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 199. — Wight Icon, 
t. 332. — I. aspalathifolia, Poxb. FI. Ind. iii. 337. — Aspalathus 

Indicus, Linn. — Phmle, ix. t. 37. Peninsula. Common on 

waste lands. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves, flowers, and tender shoots are 
to be cooling and deniiileent, and are employed in decoction in 
leprosy and cancerous aflections. The root cliewed is given in 
toothache and aijhthie. The whole plant rubbed up with butter is 
applied to reduce oedematous tumours. A preparation is made from 
the ashes of the burnt i)lant to clean dandrulf from the hair. The 
leaves are applied to abscesses ; and an oil is got from the root, used 
to anoint the head in erysipelas. — Aiadie, lllieede, 

(337) Indigofera enneaphylla {Linn.) Do. 

Clieppoo-iieriiigie, Tam. Cherra-gacldami, Tel. 

Desceiption. — P erennial, procumbent; young parts and 
leaves pubescent with white liairs; branches prostrate and 
edged ; leaves pinnate, sessile, leaflets 3-5 pairs, ohovate- 
oblong ; racemes sessile, short, dense, many-flowered ; legumes 
oval, pubescent, not winged ; seeds 2, ovate and truncated at 
one end ; flowers small, bright red. FI. Nearly all the year. 
— W, & A, Prod. i. 199. — Wight Icon, t, 403. — lioxh, FI. Ind. 
iii. 376. Dindigul hills. 

Medical Uses. — The juice is given as an antiscorbutic and 
alterative in certain aflectioms. An infusion of the whole plant 
is diuretic, and as such is given in fevers and coughs. — Aimlic. 

(338) Indigofera tinctoria {Linn.) Do. 

Common Indigo, Eng. Ameri, Mal. Averie, Tam. Neelie, Tel. Neel, Beng. 
and Hind. 

Description. — Shrub, 2-3 feet, erect, pubescent; branches 
terete, firm ; leaves pinnated ; leaflets 5-6 pairs, ohlong-ovate, 
cuneate at the base, slightly decreasing in size towards the 
apex of the leaf ; racemes shorter than the leaves, sessile, 
many-flowered ; flowers small, approximated at the base of the 
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raceme, more distant and deciduous towards the apex, greenish- 
rose colour; calyx 5-cleft, segments broad, acute; legumes 
approximated towards the base of the rachis, nearly cylindrical, 
slightly torulose, deflexed and curved upwards ; seeds about 
10, cylindrical, truncated at both ends. FI. July — Aug. — W. 
cfc A. Prod. i. 202. — Wight Icon. t. 3G5. — Roxh. FI. Ind. in. 

379. — I. Indica, Lam. — Rhcedey i. 54. Quilon. Concans. 

Cultivated in Bengal and elsewhere. 

Medical Uses. — With regard to the medical properties of this 
plant, Ainslie states that the root is reckoned among those medicines 
which have the power of counteracting j)oisons, and that the leaf has 
virtues of an alterative nature, and is given in hepatitis in the form 
of a powder mixed with honey. The root is also given in decoction 
in calculus; and the leaves rubbed up in water and applied to the 
abdomen are efficacious in promoting urine. Indigo itself is fre- 
quently applied to reduce swellings of the body. Lunan states that 
the negroes in Jamaica use a strong infusion of tluj root mixed with 
rum to destroy vermin in the hair. Powdered indigo has been em- 
ployed in epilepsy and erysipelas, and sprinkled on foul ulcers is 
said to cleanse them. The juice of the young branches mixed with 
honey is recommended for aphthm of the mouth in children. The 
wild indigo, I. paucifolia (Del lie), is considered an antidote to 
poisons of all kinds. The root boiled in milk is used as a purgative, 
and a decoction of the stem is considered of great efficacy in mer- 
curial sidivation used as a gargle. — Almdle. Beng. Dlsp. Llndley. 

Economic Uses. — According to Loureiro, the indigo plant is spon- 
taneous in China and Cochin China, and is cultivated all over those 
vast empires. The ancients were acquainted with the dye which wo 
call indigo, under the name of Indicum. Pliny knew that it was 
a preparation of a vegetable substance, but he was not acquainted 
with the plant, nor with the process of making the dye. Even at 
the close of the sixteenth century it was not known in England what 
plant produced it. The celebrated traveller !Marco Polo thus men- 
tions indigo as one of the products of Quilon, where the plant grows 
wild. “ Indigo, also, of excellent quality and in large quantities, is 
made here. They procure it from a herbaceous plant, Avhich is taken 
up by the root, and put into tubs of water, where it is suffered to 
remain till it rots, when they press out the juice. This, upon being 
exposed to the sun and evaporated, leaves a kind of paste, which is 
cut into small pieces of the form in which we see it brought to us.*' 
To the present day indigo is manufactured at Quilon, though pro- 
bably some hundred years ago it was made in considerable quanti- 
ties. The account given above is a tolerably correct one of the rude 
process of its manulacture. It is one of the most profitable articles 
of culture in Hindostan, chiefly because labour and land are cheaper 
than anywhere else, and partly because the raising of the plant and 
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its manufacture may be carried on even witliout the aid of a house. 
It is chiefly cultivated in Bengal in the delta of the Ganges, on those 
districts lying between the Hooghly and the main stream of the 
former river. The ground is plouglied in C)ctober and Kovcanber 
after the cessation of the rains, the seeds are sown in March and 
beginning of April. In July the plants are cut whiui in blossom, 
that being the time when there is the greatest abundance of dy<ung 
matter. A fresh moist soil is the best, and about 12 lb. of seetls 
are used for an acre of land. The, plants are destroyed by the 
periodical inundations, and so last only for a single year. AVhen 
the plant is cut it is first steeped in a vat till it luis become macerat(Hl 
and parted with its colouring matter, then the liquor is let off into 
another vat, in which it undergoes a ])eculiar process of beating to 
cause the fecula to separate from the water; the fecula is then let off 
into a third vat, where it remains some time, after wliich it is strained 
through cloth bags and evaporated in shallow Avooden boxes placed 
in the shade. Before it is perfectly dry it is cut into small pieces an 
inch square; it is then packed for sale. Indigo, however, is one 
of the most precarious of Indian crops, being liable to be destroyed 
by insects, as well as inundation of the rivers. It is generally 
divided into two classes — viz., the Bengal and Oude indigo. Madms 
indigo is not much inferior to that grown in Bengal. 

In the Jury Keport of the Madras Exhibition it is said, in former 
years the usual mode of extracting indigo, as practised in Southern 
India, was from the dry leaf, a ])rocess which will be found minutely 
described in the pages of Heyne and lioxburgh. But this is now 
almost entirely superseded by the bettcu’ system of the (jrecn leaf 
manufacture, which is followed in all the indigo-groAving districts of 
this Presidency, save the j)rovince of South Arcot. In the latter, 
the drij Zer// process is still perscA^ered in, but j)robably it is so only 
because of the distance to ANdiicli the leaf has g(*nei‘ally to be carried 
before it reaches the factory, and the crmsiMpiciit j)arlial drying that 
takes place on the journey. ]N^jt withstanding tlie imj)ortance of 
the traffic, the general manufacture is so indillerently conducted, or 
rather on so imperfect a system, that the value of the article pro- 
duced is seriously diminished, and its currency injur(*.d as an article 
of trade. It is not that the quality of Madras indigo is inferior to 
the ordinary run of that of Bengal, but indigo is commonly manu- 
factured over the Madras lh*esidency in driblets, on(i vat-owner often 
not producing enough to fill even a chest; and the consequence 
is, that no one can make a purchase of a quantity of indigo in the 
Madras market upon a sample, as is commonly done in Bengal, — 
that every parcel, and often the same chest, is of mixed qualities, 
and that the value of the dye becomes thereby disproj)ortionately 
depreciated at home. 

The best indigo comes from the district of Kishnagur, Jessore, 
Moorshedabad, and Tirhoot. Eoxburgh stated that he extracted 
most beautiful light indigo from the i. ccerulca — (Roxh.), and in 
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greater quantities than he ever procured from the common indigo 
plant.* — Roxh, Simmoiids, Jury Rep, Mad. Exhlh. 

(339) Inga dulcis {Willd.) Do. 

Manilla Tamarind, Eng. Coorookoo-palJy, Tam. Sima chinta, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 30 feet ; extreme branches pendulous, 
armed with short straight thorns ; leaves bigeminate ; leaflets 
oblong, very unequal-sided ; petiole shorter than the leaflets ; 
pinnae and leaflets each one pair ; flowers capitate, heads 
shortly peduncled, racemose, the racemes panicled ; legumes 
turgid, much twisted ; seeds glabrous, smooth, imbedded in a 
firm edible pulp; flowers small, yellowish-greenish. FI. Jan. — 
Feb. — W. & A. Prod. i. 269. — Wight Icon. t. 198. — Mimosa 

dulcis, Roxb. Cor. i. t. 99. — Flor. Ind. ii. 556. Cultivated. 

Madras. 

Economic Uses. — ^T his tree makes an excellent hedge-plant, and 
is much used for that purpose on the Coromandel coast, especially 
at Madras. The sweet pulp in the legumes is reckoned wholesome. 
The timber is also said to be good. — {Roxb. Fers. Ohs.) Isolated 
trees are found of 18 inches diameter. In general appearance it 
resembles the English hawthorn. The wood is hard. lioxbiirgh 
was of opinion that it was a native of the Philippines, but it appears 
that it had been imported thither from ]\Iexico. It is now frequently 
met with, particularly towards the coast. It is easily raised from 
seeds, and the hedge it forms, being occasionally clipped, makes a 
neat and serviceable enclosure. Ittga has been transferred to a new 
genus, PithecoJohinm — {Benih. Lnud. Juurii. But. ii. 423); and 
another species, the P. Sanian, a tree of rji})id growth, from (,\‘ntral 
America, has recently been introduced and planted in the Cuddapah 
Codoor plantations. It was forwarded by Mr Thwaites from Ceylon, 
who considered it to 1)0 a tree of great value for railway fuel. It is 
known in Mexico as the Ckuiisaro tree, and the s])ecimcn is described 
ill Squier’s ‘Central America’ as 90 feet high, 'with some of the 
branches (piite horizontal, and 92 feed long, and 5 feet in diameter ; 
the stem at 4 feet above the base 21 feet in circumference, and the 
head of the tree describing a circle of 348 feet . — Beddoine s Report 
io Government^ 1870. 

(340) Inga xylocarpa (Dec.) Do. 

Idou-moulloii, Mal. Conda-taiiglieroo, Tel. Jiiinlia, DUK. 

Description. — Tree, GO feet, unarmed; leaves conjugately 

* For a detailed account of the x^rocess of xdauting and prexiaring Indigo, see 
Appendix E. 

17 



Medical Uses. — The root in infusion is diuretic, and is a remody 
in ^onoiTlKoii and affections of the urinary organs. "I'lie leaves and 
tender stalks are deniuhanit, and are used in d(;coction and electuary, 
and also eni])loyed, mixed with oil, as a cooling liniment for the 
head. — {Auhsllc,) It may not he unworthy of remark that a species 
of this family of plants, the 1. parctjUmim {Vhtla parvtfiord^ Linn.), 
is used as an undouhted specific in Elejdiantiasis in South America. 
It is there known as Cuichanchulli. For instances of its effects see 
(hirtis (Comp, to) Bot. Mtuj, i. 278. 

(342) Ipomoea pes-caprae {Sweet) N. O. Convolvulacea:. 

(Joat'H-foot Creeper, Enq. Schovanna-adamboc, Mal. Cliagul Khoorce, Bexo. 
Do] >ate-luta, Hixn. 

Description. — Perennial; creeping but never twining; 
leaves long-petioled, roundish, deeply 2-lobed, smooth ; ped- 
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uncles axillary, solitary, 2-flowered ; sepals oblong, acute; seeds 
covered with a brownish pubescence; flowers large, reddish 
purple. FL Nearly all the year. — Convolvulus pcs-capra 3 , 
Lmn. — Jloofjb. FL Ind. i. 48G. — C. bilobatus, Roxlj. — C. Bra- 

si licnsis, Linn. — lihccde, xi. f. 57. Peninsula. Common cm 

sea-shores. 

IMedical Uses. — T his plant is found on sandy beaches, wliere it 
is of great use in lielping to land the loose soil, and in time rendering 
it suflicieiitly stable to bear grass. Goats, horses, and rabbits eat it. 
The ]iatives boil the leaves and apply them externally as an anodyne 
in cases of colic, and in decoction they use them in rheumatism. 
Another sj)ecics, according to Ainslie (the L gmir/fa), has its leaves, 
which are inucilaginoiis to the taste, toasted an<l boiled with clarilied 
butter, and thus reckoned of valin* in a])htlja\ 

(343) Ipomoea turpethum ( /?. />/*.) Do. 

Indian .lalaii, Shevadie, Tam. Tella-tc<;adri. 'ri'.L. Doodli-kuliii'H*, ])1 ;ng. 

Tforne, J>j;n(j. 

IlEsCTiirTiON. — Perennial, twining; stem angular, winged, 
glabrous or a little downy ; heaves alternate, cordate, ovat(‘, 
acuminated, sometimes entire or angularly siimated or crenated ; 
peduncles axillary, 1 4 flowered, bracteate at the apex ; outt*r 
s(‘pals the largest, ovate- roundish ; corolla twice as long as the 
calyx, white ; capsule 4-si(led, 4-celled ; seeds round, black, 1 
in each cell ; flowers vdiite, with a tinge of cream colour. FL 
Nearly all the year. — Convolvulus turpethuni, Linn. — 7oe/7/. 
FL I fid. i. 470. ^[alabar. Coromandel. 

INrEDieAfi I^SES. — Tlie hark of the root is cmjdoyod hy the native's 
as a purgative, which they use fresh rnhhod U]> with milk. About 
0 iiiclies in length of th(' root is reckoned a dose. (Jattle do not 
eat the jdant. Tlie root, being free from a nauseous taste and smell, 
])os.scs.ses a decidiul superiority over jalap, for which it might be sub- 
stituted. Tiupethuiii is derived from its Arabic name. A resinous 
siihstaiKU'. exudes from the root when wounded, which might probably 
1)(*. turned to some account ; it is merely the milky juice of the fruits 
dried. Koxhurgh has a, long note u]H)n this plant, wlierein he com- 
municates the following information on tlie subject of its medical 
virtues, as received from Dr Gordon of the Ik'ugal establishment : 
‘‘The drug wliich this plant yields is so excellent a substitute for 
jalap, and deserves so much the attention of practitioners, that I 
doubt not the following account will prove acc(^i)tahle. It is a 
native of all parts of continental and probably of insular India also, 
as it is said to be found in the Society and Friendly Isles and ting 
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New Hebrides. It thrives best in moist shady places on the sides 
of ditches, sending forth long climbing quadrangular stems, which 
in the rains are covered with al)undance of large, white, bell-shaped 
flowers. Both root and stem are perennial. I'he roots are long, 
branchy, somewhat fleshy, and whiui fresh contain a milky juice 
which (piickly hai'dens ijito a resinous substance, altogetln'r soluble 
in spirits ol‘ wine. Tlie milk has a taste at iirsi sweetish, afterwards 
slightly acid ; the dried root has scarcely any perceptible taste or 
smell. It abounds in woody fibres, A\diich, how(‘ver, separate from 
the more r(‘sinous substance in ])oiinding, and onglit to be remov(*d 
before the tilturation is conqdeted. It is, in fact, in the bark of the 
root that all the pin’gaiive matter exists. Bhe old(T the jdant the 
more woody is the bark of the root ; and if attent.ion be not paid in 
trituration to the removal of the woody fibres, the quality of the 
powder obtained must vary in strength accordingly. It is probably 
from this circumstance that its character for uncertainty of r/})eration 
has aristm, which has occasioned its disuse in Euroi)e. An extract 
which may be obtained in the proportion of one ounce to a pound 
of the driinl root would not be liable to that objection. Both are 
given in rather larger proportion than jala]). Like it, the power and 
ci'i'tainty of its o])eration are- very much aided by the addition of 
cream of tartar to the powder, or of calomel to the extract. I have 
found th(5 powd(T in this form to operate with a very small degree of 
tem^siiius and very freely, producing three or four motions within 
two to four hours. It is considered by the natives as possessing 
peculiar hydragogue virtues, but I have used it also with decided 
advantage- in the first stages of febrile aliections.” 

According to the Baja Nirghaiuita, the T(*oree is dry and liot; 
a good remedy against worms ; a remover of plilegm, swellings of 
the limbs, and diseases of the stomach. It also heals ulc(‘rs, and is 
useful in diseases of the skin. It is known to be one of the best 
j)iirgatives. 

Tlie liliavaprukasha has the following observation: “The white 
Teort^e is cathartic ; it is ])ungent ; it increast'S wind, is hot and 
efficacious in nmioving cold and bile; it is useful in bilious fevers 
and complaints of tlie stomach. The black sort is somewhat less 
elficacious ; it is a violent ])urgative, is good in faintings, and dimin- 
ishes the heat of the body in fevers with delirium.” — (A in.slie. lioxh. 
Wall hits Ohs.) It should be here added that it has entirely fallen 
into disuse in European practice ; and 8ir W. 0’8haughnessy found 
it so uncertain in its operation, that he pronounced it as unworthy of 
a place in the pharmacopoeia. — rharm, of India, 


(344) Isonandra acuminata (Lmdl) N. 0. SAPOTACEiE. 

Iiidiaa Gutta-troe, Eng. Pauclioontcc or Paslioiili, Mal. Pauley or Pali, Tam. 

1 lESCRiPTiON. — Large tree, 80-90 feet; leaves fascicled at the 
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extremities of the branches, somewhat coriaceons, dark green 
above, paler beneath, entire, long-petioled, oblong - obovate, 
ta])ering at the base, terminating in a sudden blunt acumin- 
ation ; llowers axillary, generally solitary, occasionally 2-3 
together ; calyx bi serial, — outer deeply 3-cleft, segments broad, 
acute at the apex, leathery, valvate, — inner of 3 distinct sepals 
attached to the base of the outer calyx, alternate with its 
divisions, smaller, longer, etpial, acuminattal at the apex, of 
dirty white colour, imbricated in estivation; corolla dee])ly 
G-cleft, occasionally 5-cleft, deciduous, tomentose at point of 
insertion at the stamens, colour darkish red; stamens 12-18, 
usually IG, inserted into the throat of the corolla, shorter than 
the corolla, sessile, extrorse, 2-celled, all ])erlect, alternate in 
two rows; ovary tomentose, superior, G-celled, each cell with 
one ovule ; stj’le luuirly 3 times the length of the ovary ; 
stigma simple ; fruit chartaceous, size of an almond ; seed 
exalbuminous, erect ; llowers dullish red. FI. Jan. — April. — 
Jlassia elliptica. — Dah, Bomb, Flor. — Ur Cleghonis Report. 

AVyjiaad. Coorg. Travancore forests. Aiinamallay 

mountains. 

Economic Uses. — This tree, which promises to be of some impurt- 
anec among th('. vegetable j^roducts of the Peninsula, lias only been 
discovered of late years. Although first actually noticed by Mr 
Lascelles in the AVynaad forests in 1850, yet the great attention 
paid to its locality and extiuisive distribution among the forests of 
the Western Ghauts l)y General Cullen, entitles the latter officer to 
an e(|ual share in the merit of its discovery. “ I feel hound to 
mention,” says Dr Cleghorn, in his report to Government, the con- 
tinued exertions of (Jeneral Cullen, who lias done more to introduce 
this interesting tree .and its useful ])roduct to public notice than any 
other individual.” The tree lias an extensive range, being found at 
the foot of the Ghauts as well as at elevations of about 3000 feet 
above tlie sea. It is so lofty tree, and runs to such an immense 
height witl lout giving oil any liranches, that the naked eye is unable 
to distinguish the forms of the h'aves, and it is generally recognised 
by the fruit and flowers found fallen at the base. The bark is rusty, 
often whitish from the ])resencc of numerous lichens ; and a section 
of the trunk shows a reddish and sometimes mottled wood. The 
timber, wlien fully grown, is modenitely hard, but does not appear to 
be mucli sought after by the natives. The exudation from the trunk, 
which has some similarit}" to the gutta-perclia of commerce, is pro- 
cured hy tapping, .iiid the (piaiitity is not inconsiderable ; hut it 
would appear that the tree requires an interval of rest, of some hours, 
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if not days, after frequent incision. ‘‘In five or six hours/ ^ says 
General Cullen, “upwards of 1| lb. (more than a catty) was col- 
lected from 4 or 5 incisions in one tree.^’ Again he writes in tlie 
same month (April) : “ Incisions were made in forty ])laces, at distances 
nearly 3 feet apart, along the whole trunk. The quantity produced 
was 2 1 dungalies (a dungaly is about half a gallon), the riieds were 
placed again, but in the eveiiing no more milk was Ibuiid ; but the 
bark is thin, and the juice soon ceases to flow, although there is 
plenty of it in the tree.” The gum when fresh is of a milky white 
colour, the larger lumps Ixung of a didlish red. Specimens of the 
gum were forwarded to England, to be reported oii by competent 
persons, and on an analysis of its properties, Messrs Tescliemachar 
A; Smith stated : “ It is evident that this substance belongs to the 
class of the vegetable j)roducts of which caoutchouc and gutta-j)ercha 
are types, and that it greatly resembles ‘ bird-lime ’ in its leading 
characteristics, but in a higher degree. It is evident that for water- 
proofing purposes it is (in its crude state) unfit ; for although the 
coal-tar, oil of tur])en tine paste, might be applied to fabrics, as similar 
solutions of caoutchouc now arc, and a material obtained imper^dous 
for a time to wet, yet, that owing to the capacity oi‘ this subsf anex'- to 
combine with water, and become brittle in consequence at ordinary 
temperatures, such a waterproofed fabric Avould become useless very 
quickly. We do not, of course, in any way imply, that in the hands 
of some inventors this and other difficulties to its useful a] ►plication 
may not be overcome. Altliough unfit for waterproof clothing, 
movable tar^iaiding, and its like, yet it might uscdully employed 
to water|)roof fixed sheds, or temporary erections cT little cost, 
covered with calico or chea}) canvas ; but tlien^ am already a nuiiK'r- 
ous class of cheap varnishes equally adapted for such a purpost', so 
that, as a water])roofing material, it is Imt advisable for the present 
to look upon it as useless. 

“ Its ixirfume, when heated, might possibly render it of some value 
to the pastille and incense makers. 

“Its bird-lime sticky <]uality might be made available by the 
gamekeeper and poacher in this countiy for taking vermin and 
small birds ; we almost doubt whether a rabbit, hare, or pheasant, 
er)uld free itself, if hair, feathc;rs, or feet, came in contact with it. 
We think it might be useful and more legitimately cini)loyed by tlie 
trapper for taking the small fur-bearing animals ; tur])ontine would 
cleanse the soiled furs. The only extensive and practical us(', how- 
ever, in this country, to which we at pmsent think it may j)rol)ably 
be with advantage a])plied, is as a subaquemis cemeijt oi* glue. A¥e 
I)eg to forward you some deal-wood glued togetlier witli this sub- 
stance melted and ai)plied hot, which we have nowbept underwater 
for several days, and two fragments of glasses which have been 
similarly treated. You will observe that the cement has hardened 
at the edges, but probably without injury to its ceimmting proper- 
ties. We have no reason to think that it would not rot under 
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water more rapidly tliaii wood does, but experience must be the sole 
guide here. Wo have reason to tliiiik such a glue or cement would 
bo readily tried, and if found good, employed by joiners and others, 
having been applied some time since to examine a glue, which after 
apj dication resisted the action of water.” 

With regard to the wood, Mr Williams, assistant conservator of 
fon^sts, re 2 )orted as bdlows to Dr Cbighorii : It is not unlike -sn/// 
in the grain, and yet it takes after tlie character of some of thehardei’ 
kinds of cedar and kurhah. As the wood is capable of receiving a 
good 2 )olish, I am inclined to think it ought to make good furniture. 
Its sptjcilic gravity, Aveighing the specimen piece in the hand, a])- 
pears to b(i about 50 lb. to the cubic foot; and as the iibres possess 
both solidity and stnuigih, I should say the wood ought to be useful 
in making doors and windows, Ac., if not too readily destroyed by 
Avhiteants; but I doubt Avlndlier it will be found (;aj)a]de of sustain- 
ing much weight, fur the coalescing deposit is rather too pithy to 
make it us(‘ful as beams for tcuTacing. 

“The external surlace with the bark peeled otf exhibits hardness, 
and the iibrc's are greatly elongated and closely adhering ; but in 
])laning down a portion I find that the alburnum occupies much 
more sj)ace than is ap[>arent outside, and renders the Avood too pithy 
to answer for the more substantial parts in building.” 

It remains to add that the tree is very jdcmtitiil in those districts 
Avher<' it. grows, and that it is found botli on the eastern andAvestern 
sloj)<*s ot‘ the Ghauts. — Monorauduin on the Indian Gutta-tree of 
western coast. 

(545) Isora corylifolia {Schott and Endl.) X. O. vStercultace.e. 

Isom Tiiiini, Valimi]*iri, Mal. Vulinihiri, Tam. ValumLricaca, 1 'el. Maroori, 
IliNi). Aiituinom, im.NC. 

Desckjjtion. — Shrub, 12 feet ; leaves broad, slightly cordate, 
roundish, obovate, suddenly and shortly acuminated, serrate, 
toothed, up[)er side scabrous, under tomentc)se ; pedicels 2-4 
together, forming an almost s(*ssile, axillary corymb ; petals 
reliexed ; fruit cylindrical, spirally tAvisted, pubescent , tloAvers 
brick-coloured. Ft. Sept. — Xov. — W. & A. Prod. i. 60. — 
Wight Icon. t. 150. — Helicteres Isora, Linn. — RoA). FI. lad. 
iii. 143. — lihccdc, vi. t. 30. Foot of the Himalaya. Penin- 

sula. Travancore, at the base of the hills. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves of this tree are A^ery like the English 
ha/el. The capsule has a singular appearance, being in the form of 
a screAV. A liniment is prepared from the poAvder of it, applied to 
sore cars. It is mixed in preparation Avith castor-oil. The juice of 
the root is used in stomachic affections in Jamaica, as Avell as the 
leaves in certain cases of constipation. Seed-vessels used internally 
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in bilious affections in combination with other medicines. Royle 
says that the natives of India, like those of Europe in former times, 
believing that external signs point out the properties possessed by 
plants, conshhir that the twisted fruit of this plant indicates that it 
is useful, and therefore ]>Tescribe it in pains of the bowels. 

Economic Uses. — This is a vjdualde plant from the fibrous quali- 
ties of its bark. These fibres have of late been much brought to 
notice, being well adapted for ropes and cordage. They are strong 
and white-coloured, lii Travancore the fibre (known as the I'lfvan 
var) is ein]»loyed for making gunny-bags. The fibres are cleaned by 
soaking the j)lant in Avaler and beating them out afterwards. The 
curtain-blinds of tlui verandahs of natwe houses are made from the 
fibre. It is one of the Avoods used by the natives for producing fire 
by friction. — Aimlie. Report on Prod, of Travancore. 
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(310) Jainl30sa vulgaris (7>r.) X. 0. Myrtacej:. 

KoMe-Ajiplf*, Exo. Hind. 

I)ESCRirTlox. — Tree ; leaves narrow-lanceolate, atlomiated at 
the base, aciirniiiated towards tlie a])ex ; ia(‘(‘n]es cyniose, ter- 
minal ; flowers white ; fruit globose. — Ike. Irod. iii. 28(3. — 
W. & A, Prod. i. 332. — Eugenia Janil)os, Linn. — Pioxh. PL Ind. 
ii 494 . — Rhcrdc Med. i. t. 17. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit is about tbo size of a lien’s egg, rose- 
coloured and wbit('-fk'sli(H], with tbo liavoui* of a vi}>o a])rioot. I1ic 
tree grows rapidly and shoots up from the stump with vig».>ur, yiild- 
iiig much firewood. In a communioation to the Agri.-llort. Soc. 
of Bengal (May 18-18), Colonel Onsoley observes: “I have just 
made a discovery that promises well in ])laces wluu'C ruses do not 
thrive, if the rose-apple ripens Avell ; most I'xcidlent rose-water can 
be distilled from the fruit, taking the seed out first. I had it dis- 
tilled four times, and it yiroved equal to the best rose-water, to the 
great suiqirise of the distiller.” 


(317) Janipha Manihot (Kfh.) X. O. Eurnoiii3iACE*E. 

Eiiter Cassava, Tapioca, or Maiidioc jdant, Eng. Maraviillic, Tam. Maraclieeiiie, 
Mal. 

DESCUimoN. — Stems white, crooked, G-7 feet, smootli, 
covered with protuberances from tlie fallen leaves ; branches 
crooked ; leaves palmate, divided nearly to their base into 5 
lanceolate, entire lobes, attenuated at both extremities, dark 
gi*een above, glaucous beneath ; midrib prominent below, of a 
yellowish -red colour; panicles axillary and terminal, 4-5 
inches long ; male llowers smaller than the female ; calyx 
purplish on the outside, brownish within, segments 5, spread- 
ing, divided nearly to the base ; female llowers deeydy 5-parted, 
with lanceolate-ovate segments; root oblong, tuberous; capsule 
ovate, triangular, tricoccous ; seeds elliptical, black, shining; 
flowers small, reddish. PL April — ISIay . — Lind let/ PL Med. p. 
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185. — Jatroplia Manihot, Linn. — Manihot utilissima, PoliL 
Cultivated in Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A native of South America, hut now eultivated 
in lower India to a great extent, especially in Travancore. It yields 
the T<(j>ioci( of commerce. The following account of the preparation 
of this suhsiance is given hy Ainslie : '‘An amyluni or starch is 
first to he obtained from the fresh roots, whicli starch, to lorni it into 
Tapioca, must he s])rin]ded with a little wat(‘r and then boiled in 
steam ; it is in this way converted into viscid irregular masses,' which 
must he dried in the sun till thoy have heeonie (piite hard, and then 
they ma}^ be hr(.*hen into small giuiins for use.” Tapi«.»ca is a light 
and nourishing food, and alfoi*ds a good diet for the sick. TIkj 
poisonous substance which resid(‘s in the root is said to he hydro- 
cyanic acid. It can only he ex])elled by roasting, when the starch 
becomes lit for food. Tliis starch being formed into granules by the 
action of heat, cinistitntes the Tapi<>ca of commerce. Cas,'<(ira Hour 
is obtained by imnieising the grated starch in water, when the Hour 
is self-de]>r)sited, and aftiu'wards washed tlioroughly and dried in tlie 
sun. Cassava is said to be very nourishing, om* acre being e(pial in 
its nutritive cpialiti(‘s to six acres oi‘ wheat. Eec(*ntly much atten- 
tion has bet'll ])aid to the cultivation of tin' ])lant, for the purpose of 
exi)ortation to Euro])e from the AVest Indies, it having iK't'ii found 
to be a mt)st ])rofitabh? artich* of comnierct'-, and one requiiing little 
or no care in its cultivation, the ])lant thriving on the most barrt'Ji 
soil. 'I'his is equally the case in Travancore, wliere the cultivator 
lias int'rely to clear away the low brushwood and plant it, when it 
will spring up luxuriantly on the most rocky and ex])osed situations, 
either in the vicinity of the sea or inland. 8immonds says on the 
subject — ‘'The ex])eriniental researches of J)r Shier have led him to 
believe that the greem bitter cassava ivill give one-fifth its weight of 
standi. If this be the case, the return per ac.re would, under favour- 
able circumstances, when the land is properly woiked, lie enormous. 
On an (?stat(^ at Esse(|ui]>o, an acre of cassava, grown in fine i)erme- 
able soil, yielded 25 tons of green cassava. Such a return as this 
]>er acre would enable our West India coloni(;s to inundate Great 
Jlritain with food, and at a rate which would make Hour to be con- 
sidered a luxury.” If more attention were paid to its cultivation in 
India, a similar j^rofitable return might be aiiticij)ated. The poorer 
classes in Tiavancore use it as food, especially wheai rice becomes 
scarce and dear ; and nearly one-half the population of several of the 
southern districts live on Tapioca in the months of July, August, 
and Se])tember. They reduce the root to jiowder for conjee, and 
cook the raw root for curries. 

It is from the juice of this plant that the lied Indians in South 
America prcqiare the most deadly mmidior. poison with which they 
tip their arrows. This is procured by distillation, and it is said that 
thirty drops will cause the death of a human being in six hours. 
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Cases are not imfroqucnt of children hein^ poisoned in the country 
hy incautiously eating the roots before they have undergone the 
necessary j)r(‘])arations. 

An extract is made from the concentrated juice of the root called 
Cdssarecpj the poisonous j)rinci])le being destroyed dui’ing the course 
of evaporation. It is used in the W(5st Indies f(U llavouring soups 
and otlier dislies. It is a powerlul antise])tic. In Jamaica tlie 
scrapings from the fresh roots are ap]>lied to bad ulcers. — Ainsik. 
Simmonds. Penira. R^^p. oit Prod, of Traraiicorc. Pers. Ohs. 

(318) Jasminum angustifolium (Vahh) 0. Jasmixace.e. 

Katii-ijitsio^am-imilla, Mal. Caat-iiiallica, Tam. AdeviL'-iuallie, Tel. IJaii- 
luallica, ’ 

Desckiption. — T wining ; leaves opposite, ovate or oblong, 
finely pointed, smooth, of a shining dec*]) green ; llowcu’S ter- 
minal, generally by threes ; calyeine segments acute ; segments 
of corolla 8-9, lanceolate ; berries single, ovate ; Dowers large, 
white with a faint tinge of red, star-shaped, fragrant. FL 
March — May. — Ju);rh. FI. huh i. 96. — Wujht Icon. t. C98-700. 
— Nyedanthes angustitblia, Linn. — llkccdc, \i. t. 53. Coro- 

mandel forests. Travancore. 

IMkdical Csks. — This sjx'cics being constantly covered with leaves 
of a bright shining green, renders it ])artieulaiiy well adaj)ted for 
screening windows, and covering arbours in warm climates. The 
bitter I’oot ground small and mixed with lime-juice and 
I’oot is consider'd a good remedy in ringwoiin. — [luu'b. Aln!<Iie.) 
ddie J. rccohUmn contains an (\sseidial oil of an aromatic Davour, and 
is used as a. peifunie. The root is said to be usel’ul in ringworm. — 
FiOvdCti Funj. Frod. 

(319) Jasminum sambac {Ait.) Do. 

Tsjorepnii - Tinilla, Mal. Puii - nmllika, Mal. Kudv-iiiulli, Tam. nodiidoo- 
iiiiillic, Tel. ilul-iiiuogia, Ueng. 

DnscnirTiON. — Twining shrub; leaves opposite, cordate, 
ovate or oblong, waved, sometimes scolloped, pointed, smooth, 
downy on the vedns on the under side ; calyx segments o-9 ; 
Dowers terminal, generally" in small triehotomons iimbellets, 
white. FI. March — May'. — RoA). FL Ind. i. 88. — Wiylit Icon, 
t. 704. — Nyctanthes Sambac, Linn. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — Of this there are two other varieties : the douhle- 
Dowered Jasmin, called Bda in Dengal — the Nulla in all a of Kheedo 
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(vi. t, 50 ) ; and the Buro-hcl and Kaddamulla of Rhccde (vi. t. 51 ). 
The plant is common in every forest in tln‘ Ptminsnla, and is gen- 
erally cultivated in gardens. 'Tlie l(‘aves if hoiled in oil exude a 
balsam wliich is used for anointing the liea<l in eye-(;oin])laints. It 
is said to strengtlien the vision. An oil is also t'X]>ressed IVom tlio 
roots used medicinally. The lUnvers, eoniinoidy knovni as th(‘ Moo- 
(jree floAvers, are sacred to Adshnoo. — {Jihvcth'.) Tin* llowers poss(‘SS 
considerable ])ower as a laciifug<‘, and are ellectiial in arresting the 
secretion of milk in the puerperal state, in cases of threat(*m‘d 
abscess. Tor this ])urpose about two or tlin'e liandfuls (»f th(i 
flowcTS bruised and unmuistem'd are ap})Ii('d to (Mch bicast, and 
renewed once or twice a-day. The seen-tion is sometimes arn'sUnl 
in about twenty-four hours, tliough it generally rt‘(|uires two or even 
three days. — Bhann. of hoi in. 


(.350) Jatropha curcas {Llim.) X. O. IT i’jTORniA<.mT:. 

Aie^iilar-lonviMl F‘liysic-mit, lls’c. < 'I'am. ( 'aalAavaiiakoo, Mal. 
Kta'Alaiii, Adivie aiiiida, Ti'.L. ikig-l-hcieiida, JliND, Eiundi, DUK. Eagli- 
Dharaiida, 

')X. — Small tr(!e or shrub ; loaves scattered, brond- 
cordatc, 5-aiigled, smooth; panicles teniiiiial, or from the 
exterior axils, cymose, many-howerod ; mah; llowers at the 
extremities of the ramification on short articulated ])edicels, 
the female ones in their divisions, xvitli pedicels not articu- 
lated; calyx 5-leaved; corolla 5-p(‘ta]]ed, campanulate, some- 
what hairy; styles 3, short; llowers sniall, green; ovary 
oblong, smooth. FI. Xearly all the year. — Jhul). FI. Iml. iii. 
68G. Donjesticated in India. Coromandel. Travaiicore. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are jmrgative, occasiomdly exciting 
vomiting. It is said that they may he safely eaten if lii’st dejuived 
of their outer teguments. Tliey consist of a fixed oil, and an acid 
poisonous princi2)h\ Tln^ leaves are ri'ckoned as dismtient and 
rubefacient; and the milky Juice of the ])lant is said to possess a 
healing and detergent quality, and to dye lijien black. A fix(‘d or 
expressed oil is ])re])iired from the sec'ds useful in cutaneous disciases 
and chronic rheumatism a2)j)lied exteruully ; also for burning in 
lamps. Idle Chinese boil the oil Avitli oxide of non, and use tlie 
ju'eparation for varnishing boxes, Ac. It is fnupiently used as a 
hedge-plant, as cattle will not touch tlje ]eav(‘S. ddie juice of the 
plant is of a very tenacious nature, and if blown, forms large 
bubbles, prohahly owing to tlie juvseiice ol' caoutchouc. The leaves 
warmed and rubbed with castor-oil are a])j)lied by the nativ(3S to 
inflammations wlien suj)i)uration is wished for. The oil has been 
imported to England as a siihstilute for linseed-oil. It is of a pale 
colour, and can be cheaply su2)2died in any part of the country. It 
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differs from castor and croton oil in its slight solubility in alcohol ; 
but mixed with castor-oil its solul)ility is increased. According to 
Dr Christison, 12 or 15 drops ar(3 erpial to oik; ounce of castor-oil. 
The juice of the plant has been applied ext(*rnally in hamiorrhoids. 
A decoction of the; leaves is used in the Cai)e Verd Islands to excite 
secretion of milk in women. — Sinu/w/i(h. AfusHc. Jjcnfj. Disp. 

(351) Jatropha glandulifera {Rnxh.) Do. 

Adiluh'V, Ta.m. Tcl. 

DEsnaPTioN. — Snuill ])laiit., 1 foot, erect, pubescent; leaves 
5-3 cleft, serrated, sinootli, glaucous, almost veinlcss; petioles 
sub-villose, longer Ilian tlie leaves, witli glandular hairs; petals 
of female flowers ovate, the length of the calyx ; capsule muri- 
cated, as large as a hazel nut ; seed size of a ; dowers 
small, greenish yellow. FI. All the year. — AVuh. FI. Iml. iii. 

088. — J. glauca, Vahl. ?■ raiiderpoiv- in the Deccan. On 

bunds of tanks ; Nurtlierii Circars. 

^MedicaI; Uses. — An oil is cxpr<‘ss(‘d from tlu* s(*ods which, from 
its stimulating pro])('rly, is reckoned useful (‘xlernally a])plied in 
cases of chronic rln'iimatism and paralytic affections. Tlie plant 
exudes a pale thin juice, A\dnch the Hindoos em]iloy for removing 
films from the cyc's. — Un.rh. yt///,s7/c. 

Economic Vsks. — In 1802, 1 )r Thompson, civil surgeon, of Malda, 
submitted to tin; Agri.-Hort. Society s]H‘eimens of cloth dyed with 
a gr(*eu vegetable; dye. prepanal fn*m the leaves, it is Ijelieved, of this 
species. He wrote as hdlows : One maund of the dried leaves will 
dye 1280 yards of cloth of a tine ap])le-gTt'eii colour. The su})ply is 
chca]) and unlimited, and the cultivation is easily extemled from 
cuttings or seed, n-quiring little care or watching, as lu) animal will 
eat it. The ])lant is doubly valuable from the seeds yielding a tine, 
clear, linqud oil for burning jairpose.s. It takc's half an hour to dyo 
a whole thdii of cloth. For piH*paring the oil the seeils should bo 
collecte.d as tlie capsule begins to split or change colour from green 
to brown ; the latter should then be thrown down on a mat, and 
covereil over with another mat, and on a ii'W hours’ ex}K»sure to a 
bright sun the seeds Avill have sei)arated from the shell, for if 
allowed to remain on the shrub till (piite ri})e, the capsule bursts, 
and the seeds are scattered and lost. 

(352) Jussisea villosa {Lam,) X. 0. Onagracejj. 

Ciirainljii, Mal. Lal-bunluiiga, Bexg. 

Description. — rerennial, herbaceous, ] J foot, erect, more or 
less pubescent or villous ; leaves from broadly lanceolate to 
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linear acuminate, tapering at tlie base into a short petiole ; 
flowers almost sessile; calyx lobes 4 or 5, broadly lanceolate 
or ovate, 3-5 nerved, much shorter than the roundish-ovate 
petals; capsule nearly cylindrical, elongated, tapering at tin* 
base into a short pedicel ; flowers largish, yellow. FI. Oct. — 
Nov. — W. & A. Prod, i. 330. — J. sullVuticosa, Linn . — 

exaltata, Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 401. — liliccdc\ ii. t. 50. I'eninsnla. 

Bengal. 

!Mki)ICal Uses. — T here arc two varieties given hy Wight fT this 
plant. According to Jtlieede, the jdant, ground sniall, and stiH'jK'd 
in butter-milk, is considered good in d^-sentery ; also in decoction as 
a vermifuge and purgative. — An/s/ic. 
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(?>5.^) Kcempferia galanga (Linn.) X. 0. Zixf!Tr.ERACF,.E. 

Kiitsjuluiii, Mal. Kiitsjohnn, Tam. Clniiidr/i Moola, Kinnnla, Bexg. 

Descriition. — LMiizoinc Lieiinial, tul)ei‘ous ; stem none ; 
]i*aves stalked, spreading flat on the surface of the earth, 
round, ovate-cordate, niargiiis membranaceous and waved, 
u])per surface smootli, somewliat woolJy towards the base; 
flowers fascicled, r)-12 witliin tlic slicath of the leaves, ex- 
panding in succession, pure white with a purple spot on the 
centre of each of the divisions of the inii(U‘ series ; bracts 8 to 
each flower, linear, acute, half the length of the tube of the 
corolla ; calyx the length of the bracts ; tube of corolla long, 
liliform, limbs double, both series 3-parted. FI. Oct. — Nov. 

— IF'if/ht Jeon, t 899. — .Roa'h. FI. Ind. i. lo. Peninsula. 

r>cngal. IMuch cultivated in gardens. 

^IcDiOAL TVrs. — T his^})lant is said to be very comuion on the 
mountainous districts biyond Chittagong, and is l>rought by tlu^ 
niountaincers for sale to the markets in i Bengal, where the. iiiliahi- 
tants use it as an ingredituit in their luTid. Tlie root is fragrant, 
and used niodioiiially by tlie natives as well as for ])erfumes. Ih'- 
duct;d to ])owder and mixed with honey it is given in coughs and 
pectoral alfections. J>oiled in oil it is externally a]>plied in stoppage's 
ol‘ the nasal organs. — lihccde. Jioxb. 

(351) Kcempferia rotunda {Lhm.) Do. 

MeLiii-kua, Mal. Beng. 

Description. — Leaves oblong, coloured ; spikes radical, 
appearing before the leaves, which are oblong, waved, and 
usually stained underneath ; upper segments of the inner 
series of the corolla lanceolate, acute, lower ones divided into 
two broad obcordate lobes ; flowers near, fragrant, sessile, pur- 
plish white ; scapes embraced by a few common sheaths, very 
short, greenish purple ; calyx above, l-leafed, as long as the 
tube of the corolla, somewhat gibbous ; apex generally two- 
toothed, and of a dotted pur]>lish colour. FL ^larch — April. 
— Boxh, FL Ind. i. IG . — Wight Icon. t. 2029. — K. longa, 
Redout. — Bhecde, xi. t. 9. Native place unknown. 
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Medical Uses. — ^Tliis species is mucli cultivated in gardens for 
tlie \>eauty and fragrance of its ilowers. ‘When in hoover the plant 
is destitute of leaves. The vdiole ]>lant, according to Khecde, is first 
reduced to a powder, and then used as an ointinent. It is in this 
state reckoned very useful in healing wounds, and taken internally 
will remove coagulated hlood or any ])urultmt matters. The root is 
useful in anasarcous swellings. It lias a hot, ginger-like taste. — 
Aiiidie, lioxb. liheede, 

(355) Kandelia Eheedii (Tk. A.) N. 0. EmzornoRACE.E. 

Tsjcron-lvandel, Mal. 

Description. — Shruh; leaves quite entire, linear- ohlong, 
obtuse, 2-3 chotoinous, 4-9 llowered; inllorescence axillary; 
calyx tube cainpauulate, segments linear, persistent ; petals as 
many as the segments of the calyx, membranaceous, cleft to 
below the middle into numerous ca])illary segments ; fruit 
oblong, longer than the tube of the calyx ; germinating embryo 
subulate- cl avate, acute; Ilowers largish, white and gi'cen. — 
ir. cfc A. Vrod. i. 311. — yf Ujld III. t. 89. — lihizophora Candel, 

Linn. — IlJicedc, vi. L 35. Malabar. h5underbunds. Deltas 

oil Coromandel coast. 

]\rEi)jCAL Uses. — T his species of mmigrovo is common on the 
back-waters in Tra van core. Tlu‘- bark mixed with dried ginger or 
long pe]>j)er and rose-water is said to he a cure for dial^eh's.— 

It is also used Ibr tanning jairposes at Cochin. — Ohs. 

(356) Kydia calycina (Iloxh.) Ish 0. IhTTNEiiiACEiE. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate, 5-ncrved, somewhat 
5-lobed; calyx campanulate; ca])sule 3-valved, 3-celled, 
perfect cells 1 -seeded, involucels of fertile flowers usually 
4-lcaved, longer than the calyx, spathulatc^, enlarging with 
the fruit ; filaments united their whole length into a tube ; 
style elongated, stigmas projecting; male involucel 4-G leaved 
shorter than the calyx, lanceolate, blunt ; fdaments united 
about half their length, free above ; petals in both obliquely 
cordate, clawed, emarginate, ciliate ; Ilowers white or pale yellow- 
ish. FL Aug. — Dec. — W. S A, Prod. i. 70. — lioxh. Cor. iii. t. 

215. — FL Lid. iii. 189. — Wight Icon. t. 879, 880. Valleys 

of the Circar mountains. Mysore. Slopes of the Xeilgherries. 

Economic Uses. — The bark is mucilaginous, and is employed in 
the northern provinces to clarify sugar. — lluyh\ 
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(357) LaUab vulgaris (Sari.) X. 0. Leguminor/k. 

Chota-siin, Hind. Tiun-sliini, Beng. Aiiapa-aiiooiiiooloo, Tkl. Avarei, Mut- 
clieh, Tam. 

Description. — Twining; leaves pinnatoly trifoliolate; leaflets 
entire ; racemes axillary, elongated ; pedicels short ; corolla 
papilionaceous ; calyx bi-bracteolate, cainpanulate, tubular 
4-cleft ; legume broadly scimitar-shaped, gibbous l)elow the 
apex, and ending abruptly in a straight or recurved cuspidate 
point ; seeds longitudinally oval, of various colours ; (lowers 
red, purple, or white. FL Nov.— Teb. — TF. cb A. PruF i. 250. 
Wight Icon, i. 57-203. — lloAt. FI, Ind. iii. 805. — Doliclios 
labia b, Linn. Peninsula. Pcngal. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — There are several varieties dilVei ing in the colour 
of their seeds and forms of their hgumes, some of which are culti- 
vated, and others are not. Of one vari('ty which is cultivated on 
the Coromandel coast, I’oxburgh states that it will yield in a good 
soil about forty-fold. The stanls bear a low price comparatively, 
and are much eaten ])y the j)oorer classes, 2)articularly when rice is 
dear. They are not 2)alatable, but are reclvoned wholesome sub- 
stantial food. Cattle are fi^d with the seeds, and greedily ('at the 
straw. Another variety, which has white Rowers, is cultivated in 
gardens and suj)ported on poles, often forming arbours about the 
doors of native houses. Tlie pods are eaten, hut not the seeds. Idle 
pulse of the best kind is imported from ^Madras to Ceylon. — (li<Kch.) 
Tlie ditlerent kinds are distinguislied by the colours of their llowers, 
which vary from white to red and purple, and by the size and sluqie 
of the pods, wliich exhibit every degree of curvatuiv, one kind being 
designated as tlie Jhtgh-nali (tiger’s claw), fiom its roumh'd form. 
The same diversity occurring in the seeds has given rise to the 
many specific varieties, or evem sjiecies, which after all may well be 
reduced to the jiresent form of Lablab. — IT. Elliutt. 

(358) Lagenaria vulgaris (Ser.) N. 0. CucuriBiTACE^E. 

White Punii)kiii, Bottle-gourd, Eng. Tliinen-kuddoo, Duk. Shoni-Kai, Tam. 
Bella-schora, Mal. lijivoo, Bkng. An.apa-kai, Tkl. 

Description. — Stem climbing softly pubescent ; calyx cam- 

18 
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paniilate ; petals rising from within the margin of the calyx ; 
tendrils 3-4 cleft ; leaves cordate, nearly entire or h)hed, lobes 
obtuse, or somewhat acute, glaucous; ilowers fascicled, white; 
petals very patent ; fruit pubescent, at haigth nearly glabrous 
and very smooth; seeds numerous, fii'sli-white, edibli' ; fruit 
bottle-shajKHl, yellow when ripe. FL duly — S(‘j)t. — IT. d- 
Frod. i. 341. — Cucurbita lagvna.ria, Linn. — Fo.'h, FL Lid, 
iii. 718. — IVicede, viii. i. i. 4, 5. Cultivated. 

Medical T"ses. — The of tlie fruit is often used in ])oul1iees ; 

it is bitter and slightly ]»urg:itive, and may be used as a substitute 
for coloeyntli. A deeoetion of tlie leaves mixed with sugar is given 
in jauiidiec'. 

Ecoxomio Uses. — The fruit is known as tbi* bottle-gourd. Tlu* 
poorer classes eat it, boiled with vinegar, or till the slnlls with rie(' 
and meat, thus making a kind of })uddiug of it. lii Jamai(‘a, .and 
many other })laei'S within the. troi>ies, the shells ari‘ used for holding 
water or ])alm-wine, and so serve as bottles. TIk^ hartl slull, when 
dry, is used for bupieers’ hottl(‘s, and a variety of it is employed in 
making the stringed instriimeiit kmovn as the as wdl as Inuws 

for swimming across riv(?rs and transporting baggage. Tlu*rc is one 
kind, the lleshy part of wliieh is poisonous. — JloijJe. Don, 

(359) Lagerstroemia microcarpa ( R . TU) X. 0. Lyturace.e. 

Veiilek, Yevt yla, Tam. 

UESClUfTTOX. — Large tree ; l(.*aves fi’om cdliptic to ovate, 
often atbaiuated or acute at the l)a.se, obtusely ])()inted Jit the 
apex, glabrous above, pale beneath, often very finely downy; 
j)anieles axillary and terminal, glahnjus or hoary, with minute 
puhescenee ; Ilowers very numerous, wliitii ; calyx wliitc out- 
side, with lioary ])uhesccnce ; six outer stamens longer than 
the otliers ; ea])Siile scarcely an incli long. — IViiflit Icon, t, 

109. — Bcdd. Flor. Bijlc, t. 30. Western iurests, but not on 

the eastern side. 

Economic Uses. — A handsome tna*, ahuiidant in all the western 
forests of the Madras ITesidtuicy, ilowering in tlie hot weatlnu’. dhe 
wood is liglit-coloiii-(!d, straight, and dastie. It is veiy much used 
for building ])nrposes, and also in dockyards. It makes ea})ital 
coliee-cases, hut if left in the forests exposed Avill soon decay, and he 
rapidly attacked by Avliite ants. — Ijedduinc, 

(300) Lagerstroemia parviflora {Rojch,) Do. 

CTiiiiaiigee, TT:l. 

Description. — Tree ; branches qiiadiangnlar ; leaves oiiposite. 
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entire, from ol)long or oval and obtuse to ovate and acute, pale 
beneatli; ])eduiicle3 axillary, 3-G ilowenid ; calyx rycleft, even; 
jKitals G, ilaltisli, shortly unguiculate ; the six outer stamens 
longer than llie rest ; capsule oblong, 3-4 celled; llowers small, 
white, fingi'iint. FI. May — June. — W. it’ A. J'rod. i. "lOB. — 

Iron. t. GO. — Uorh. FI. Jtul. ii. 505. — ('or. i. GO. 

Circars. Courtalluni. Xeilgherries. lleiigal. 

IG.'oNoMie Tscs. — ( )f this laige tre(^ llicn^ are two vari'-ties, oik* 
wliicli li:is tilt* uiidt'i' sides of llie Jeave.s downy, and the other liaviiig 
tlu'ni glahroii.s. The, wuotl is veiy hard, and is reputed to he an 
excel lent timber. It is light brown, cdi)se-gi‘ain(*<l, straight, and 
clast it*. It is iisetl jbr building, lioat-timber, ]tlouglis, and axe- 
haiidlcS . — Jjfdi lontr Vfnr. S/jlr. f. .‘>1. 

(3«;i) Lagerstreemia reginae (/evya) Do. 

ivaJiili, Tam. AtlaiubtK*, Mai,, .larool, IIkm;. 

DKSCJJirTlox. — Tree; petals G, orbicular, waved, shortly un- 
guieailate; leaves o])p(jsite, entire, oblong, glabrous ; panicles 
terminal ; ctilyx G-ch4‘t, longitudinally furrowed and plaited ; 
capsule 3-G valvcul, 3-G celled: seinls numerous; flowers pur] de 
or rose-coloured. FL A]>ril — July. — 115 4* A. Prod. i. 308. — 
Wvjht Tarn. f. 413. — JdaT. Cor. i. t. G5. — RuecLlr, iv. f. 20-31. 

— Bcdd. T'lor. S//!r. t. 20. Cir(*ars. (.'ouilallum. Travan- 

c,ore. 

Economic Uses, 'fhis is without exce]>tioii, when in blossom, 
one of the most showy trees of the Indian forest >. It is now com- 
monly cultivated in gardens on the Avesbu'ii coast, where the moist 
damp climate is most snital>h‘ for its growth, and the full develop- 
ment of the rich rosi'-cohuired blossoms. In the forests near the 
banks of rivers it gr<ovs to an enormous size, some having jairple 
ilowi'Ts, aiul forming a most beautiful and striking ai)])earance. The 
timber is rt'ddish, tough, and very durable under water, though it 
soon decays under ground. It is much used for building and boats. 
In the Madras gun-carriage maiiufachuT it is used for light and 
heavy liehl-ehecks, felloes, and cart-naves, iVaming and bewds of 
waggons, timbers and ammunition4»ox boards. In llurmah, accord- 
ing to Dr Erandis, it is mort' in use than any other timber except 
teak, and is there used I'or a va.'^t vaihdy ot ]>urpo.<;cs. — lleddomr. 

3G2) Lawsonia alba {Lom.) D<n 

Henna, Uroad Egyptian Privet, Exo. Maroodanie, Tam. (icMHiiita Chett 
Mayndie, JliNU. Mailansclii, Ponta-letselic, Mai.. 

DESeiUP^JTON. — Shrub, G-10 feet ; calyx 4-])nrtite ; [adals 4, 
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uiiguiculate, alternate witli the lobes of the calyx, obovate, 
spreading ; stamens in pairs alternating with the petals ; leaves 
opposite, oval-lanceolato, quite entire, glabrous ; ilowers paii- 
icled ; ovary sessile, 4-celled ; capsule globose, 3-4 celled ; seeds 
numerous ; flowers wliite or pale gi'cenish. FI. Nearly all the 
year. — W. tO A. Prod. i. 307. — WigJit 111. t. 94. — L. spinosa, 

Linn. — L. iiieriuis, Ro.vh. — Rliccdc^ i. t. 40. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — T lie powtlerod leaves beaten up with catechu, 
and made into j)a.ste, are niiu'li used by ^loliammedan women to dye 
their nails and skin a reddish-orange. The ciJoiir will last for three 
or four weeks bei'oro re<]iiiring reii(‘wal. The ]»lant is su]>posed to 
possess vulnerary and astringent projM‘rtie.s. The Ilowers have a 
strong smell, from which, as well as frnm the lt>aves and young 
shoots, the natives pn^pare a kind of extract winch they reckon use- 
ful in h‘])rosy. The lcave*s are also u.^ed externally apj)lie<l iii cut- 
aneous allee.tions. In Barbary tin* natives use them hu* shiiningtlu^ 
tail and mane of th(‘ir Inu'ses r<al. The ]dant is often employed for 
making garden hedges. The old plants beci>me somewhat thorny, 
but the s])ecies called says Boxburgh, is nothing more, pro- 

bablj', than the same plant growing in a <lry sterile soil, th(5 branch- 
lets becoming then short and rigid, with sharp thorny points. — 
Ai/hdia. lloxh. 

(3G3) Lebidieropsis orbiculata {^[}dJer). N. O. EunioiiBiACEi?':. 

(Jollina. 

Wodislia, TkL. Wodagii inariim, Tam. 

Description. — T ree ; leaves elliptic or obovate, round-ob- 
tuse, obtuse or slightly cordate at the base, pubescent on the 
rib below ; flowers subsessilc, softly grey hairy white ; sepals 
oblong triangular ovate ; ])etals v^cry^ minute glabrous, irregu- 
larly rhomboid above ; capsules glabrous ; seeds globose. FI. 
— March — May. — Dec. Prod. xv. s. 2, p. 509. — Cluytia collina, 
RoxK — Bridelia collina, Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 211. — 
(J. j)atula et retusa, Wall. Circars. Orissa. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — T he wood is of a reddish colour, very hard and 
dural )lc, much used in Ihijahmandry and the Northern Circars. The 
bark or outer crust of the capsules is said to he very 2>oisonous.— 
Rojcb. 


('SGI) Leea macrophylla (Roxh.) N. 0. ViTACEiE. 

Toolsoo-mooclryia, Beng. 

Description. — Herbaceous, 4 feet ; stems angular ; leaves 
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simple, stalked, dentato-serratc, kroad-cordate or lobed, pos- 
terior lokes over]ai)ping each oilier ; calyx .j-deft ; petals 5 ; 
cymes tricliotomous, terminal ; llowers nuiiKM'ons, small, white ; 
berries de])ressed, obscurely G or more lol)ed, wlimi ripe black 
and succulent. FI, June — Aug. — llo.rl), FI hid i. CoG. — 
Wight Icon, t. 1154. llengal. Jiotli Concaiis. Palgliaut. 

^Mkiucal T sks. — "I he rtiftl is and miirilagiiious, and is 

a reputed remedy hn' ringworm. — J. Grnh. 

(305) Leucas linifolia {Sj^n'nui). X. 0. Labiat.t:. 

llESCUirTlox. — nerbac(‘eus, erect, slightly pubescent or 
tnmentose ; leaves oblong-liiiear, entire or ivniottdy serrated ; 
verticils dense, sul»equal, many-tlowered ; bniets linear, hoary ; 
calyx elongated above, mouth very obii(pie, lower teeth very 
short, up[)er long(‘St ; Gowers white. FI. l)ec. — Jan. — Jkc. 
Frod. xii. 5:U>. — riilomis zeylanica, livFi, Jdcq. Jc. rur. i. i. 111. 
1 le 1 1 gal . Pe n i 11 s uh i. 

^Tkdical Psr.s. — The Cinghalesc* attribute miraculmis eurativo 
j)Owers to this ])lant. Tin' leaves are bruised, and a teaspooiil'ul of 
tli(‘ juice given, which is .snuded up by tin* n<»strils, and used by tlui 
natives in the Xorth-West Provinces as a remedy in ^nake-bites. 
Tho fresh juice is also employed in headache and colds. — {Lninf. 
hid. Phniffi of Ben fjaL) The juice of tlu' leaves of the L. rh<i>rra is 
apjJicd successfully in psora and other chronic eruptions. — Fhann. 
of India, 

(3GG) Limonia acidissima {Linn.) X. O. Aukantiaceu:. 

Tsjeru Caat-iiaregain, ^Mal. 

DEServil’TTOX. — Shrub, G-10 feet ; leaves pinnate, with 2-3 
pairs of leaflets and an odd one ; leatiets oblong, retuso, cren- 
ated ; spines solitary ; petioles broadly-winged ; Gowers cor- 
ymbose ; corymbs uinbelliform, 2-3 together from the axils of 
the fallen leaves ; i)t^tals 4 ; fruit globose, size of a nutmeg, 
yellowish, but red when perfectly ripe ; Gowers small, white, 
fragrant. FI. March — IMay. — IP. d A. Frod. i. 92. — L. crenu- 

lata, Roxh. Cor. i. 8G. — l\hccdt\ iv. t. 14. Coromandel. 

Malabar. Ilurdwar. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — T ho pulp of this fruit is Gcsh-coloured, is very 
acid, and is used by tho inhabitants of Java instead of soap. Tho 
leaves are good in epilepsy. The root is piu'gative, sudoritic, and 
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used ill colic painS. The dried fruits arc tonic, and said to resist 
contagious air from small-pox, malignant and pestilential fevers, and 
considered an excellent antidote to various puisons, on which a(‘(a)unt 
they are much sought for, (‘specially hy the Arabs and other mer- 
chants on the western c^ast, where they form an article of commerce. 
Gibstm. Rhrrdc. 


(o()7) Linum usitatissimum {Linn.) X. O. Linackk. 

Flax, Eng. AIlocmTay, 'Cam. Musiiia, Ecng. Tisi, Hind. Ulsia*, 

Buk. 

Description. — Animal, erect, glabrous ; leaves alternate, 
lanceolate or linear, acute, entire ; panicles corymbose ; si^.pals 
ovate, acute or inucronate, with scarious or nuunbranaccous 
margins; pedals slightly crenated, three times larger than the 
caly^x; stamens alternate with the petals, having their lila- 
ments united together near their basis; ca])Siile roundish, 
])()inted at the a])ex, 5-celled, each cell divided into two parti- 
tions, containing a single seed; seculs oval, smooth, hrowui or 
wdiite, inueilagiiions outside, witli oily and farinaceons kernels ; 
llowcrs blue. FI. Dee. — Feb. — IF. & A. Prod. i. Idd. — lloA). 

FI. hid. ii. 100. Xeilgheri*ies. Cultivated in Northern 

India. 

Uses. — An oil is cxju'cssod from th(' seeds without heat. 
As the oil irunh' in India has not the full drying ju'rperlies of that 
prepared in Europe, a con.siderahle quantity^ of the seeds is iin])ort('d. 
Tliis arises from the Indian seeds l)eing mixed with those of mus- 
tard, with which they arc gi’owii, th(! mixture deteriorating the 
quality of tlie oil. Tiie oil-cake made IVoiii the seeds after the ex- 
])ressiou of tlic oil is very fattening fond for cattle. Linseed-nu^al is 
tlio cake coarsely pulY(TiR(‘d, and is used f(;r making emollient 
poultices. Europc'an |)ractLtionei-s in this couiitiy ctnisider linsec'd a 
valuald(‘. deniulceiit, according to Ahi^lic, and is useful in diarrhoea, 
eatarrh, dysentery, and visexTal ohstructions. A decoction of the 
s(ie(ls forms an excellent eiuuiia in abrasion of tlie intestines. Tlie 
meal of tlie seeds is used for cataplasms ; the oil mixed with lime- 
watt?r {carroji oil) has heen a favouraT)]e a]>plieatioii to burns and 
scalds. Linseed-oil is one of the cliief ingrediiuits in oil varnishes 
and ])aint(‘rs’ inks; hy boiling with lithargx*, its drying ])i-operti(‘S are 
much imi>roved. The inferior seeds wliicJi not sulliciently good 
for oil are boiled and made into a ilax-seed jelly, esteemed an excel- 
lent nutriment for stock. Linseed coiitaiiis l-hth of mucilage, 1-Gth 
of fixed oil. The fonner resides entirely in the skin, and is separ- 
ated liy infusion or decoction, the latter by ex])rcssion. — Simmonds. 
A in-die. 
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Eoonomtc TLse.s. — Tlic native eonntry of ILe flax-jJant is unknown, 
it lias keen considered as indiifenous to (.’(‘iilral Asia, from 
wlieiie(‘ it lias spread to Kiiro]»e, as woll as to tin^ surrounding 
( )ri(Uital connlric'S. For cauitiiiies it li.as ]>een cultivated in India, 
tlioiigli, strange to say, for its seeds alone ; \vlierL*as in Kurope it is 
eliietly sown Inr the sake of its fd)res. Flu* he.>t tiax conies from 
Jtussia, lielgiiini, and of liite ytsirs from Irelaaid, wliere it has Ix-en 
cultivated with the gieatest suc(‘(‘ss. ^Iiieli atlenti'm has latiOyheeii 
directed to tlie sowing of the 11ax-])lant in India for tlie sake of the 
libres and although the expeiim^nts liillierto made have not in 
every case met. willi tliai success wliieli was anticipatiMl, yet tliere 
s('(‘ms litll(‘ rivison to doiilit that wlnm the causes ot‘ tin? failure are 
Avidl asceilaim'd, and the apjiareiit ditraMilties oveicfann*, that ilax 
will he as ])rolilahly cultivated on tlu' (‘ontimuit of India, as it is in 
Ihirojie ; while Eui'oju'an cultivators must eventually sujxu'siMle the 
ryots, whose ohstimite pi-i'judiei* to the iiiti-odiictiuii ol' novelty is fatal 
to any iinprovemeiit at theii* hands. 

As tJu'ir ohj(‘et is solely to jilant for the seeds aloiif', they gener- 
ally mix the latti'r with other crops, usually mustard, a system which 
could n(‘V(‘r he ]»ei‘sisted in when tin* ohji'ct is tor fdires. Among 
those jiarts of India where llax has luest succeeiliMl may he men- 
tioned the Sangor and XerhmMa teri-itories, llunhvan and Juhhul- 
])ore. In the formc'r distriels espeeially the rich soil and tem])erate 
climate are peculiarly favoiirahle for its growth. In tlu' Piinjaiil) also 
its cultivation has keen atiemh'd with the Jiiost successful results, as 
a])])ears from the rejiort of Dr Jamieson, who says: ‘‘For some 
years I have been cultivating llax on a small scale, from seeds ]U’o- 
cui'ed from Pussia, ami its lihrces have btuui ])ronounced hv ])arties 
in (''ahuitta of a very superior description. Fliere is nothiug to ]>re- 
vejit this country from supplying hoth tlax and Inunpon avast scale. 
In the Finij’nnh thousands (d acres are available ; and from the 
means of prodiieing Loth llax and hemp, this ]iart of India will 
always he able to coinpctc with other countries.” In the ^Madras 
Presidency it has hecui grown Avith the host ri'sults on the ICeil- 
gherries and Slnwiiroy Hills, near Salem ; and it Avould ]>rohahly 
suc(ieed e([ually Avell Avhevever the temperature is Ioav, ace(U]i])anied 
Avith considtwahh* moisture in the atmos])here. The chief reason of 
the failures of the crops in r>engal and Ilehar AAxas oAving to thcAvaiit 
of suflichmt moisture after the cessation of the rains during the 
groAvth of the j)laiit. In the P>oinhny Presidency it has heeii groAvn 
for the seeds alone. In India, the time of sowing is the autumn. 
The soil should be of that character Avhich retains its moisture, 
though not in an excessive d(‘givo. If not riidi, manure must he 
am])ly supjdied, and the plant ke^'t free from all Aveeds. The best 
seeds procurable should he s(dected, of Avhich the Dutch aud Amei’icaii 
are reckoiual su])erior for this countiy. Dr Poxhurgh Avas the lirst 
who attem])t ed the cultivation of tlax in India. In the early part of 
this century he had an experimental farm in the neighbourhood of 
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Calcutta. Since his day the improvements which have taken place, 
resulting from extended observation and experience, have of course 
been veiy great, and spe(dmens of ilax which have been sent from 
Calcutta to the United Kingdom have been valued at rates varyhig 
irom £30 to £G() a-ton. 

I'he followiiig information on the mode of the culture of flax- in 
India is scdected from a re})ort made by Denreef, a Belgian 
farmer, wliose ])ra(;tieal experience in this country enabled him to 
be a (‘orrect ju(lg(‘, and whose* report is printed entire in the Journal 
()i‘ the Agri-Jlorticultural Society of Bengal. Such portions of land 
as are annually renewed by the overllowing of the (hing(‘-s, or which 
arc fresh and ricdi, are tlie best adapted for the cultivation of flax. 

After the eartli has b(‘en turned up twice or thrice with the Indian 
])lough, it must be rolled; b(‘.cause without the aid of the roller the 
large clods ca7nn)t be reduced, and the land rendei*ed line enough to 
re,c,eive tlie seed, d'ho employment of the rollei’, both before and 
after sowing, hardens the surface; of the earth, by which the moisture 
oj‘ the soil is better preserved, and more sheltered from the heat of 
the sun. About and near Calcutta, where manure can be obtained 
in great abundance l\>r the trouble of collecting it, llax may be pro- 
diic(;d of as good a quality as in any ])art of Euro})e. 

]\lanure is the mainspring of cidtivation. It would certainly be 
the bc'tter, if the earth be well manured, to sow first of all either 
/S'u//n (Indian heni])), or liemp, or rice, or any oth(;r rainy-season 
cro]) ; and when this has been rea])ed, then to sow the flax. The 
tillage of the land by means of the spade (mamoty) used by tlie 
natives (a method which is far j)ref(;rable to the labour of the plough), 
witii a little manure and watering at ])rop(‘,r seasoius, will yudd 
double the produce obtainable from land tided without manure and 
irrigation. 

'The proper time to sow the flax in India is from the beginning of 
October until the 20th of November, according to the state of the 
soil. The cidture must be performed, if ])Ossible, some time before 
the soil. The llax which I have sown in November was generally 
much finer and much longer than that sown in the former month, 
which I attributed to the greater fall of dew during the time it was 
growing. The qu.antity of* country seed required to the Bengal beega 
is twenty seers, but only liftoen seers of the foreign seed, because it 
is much smaller and produces larger stalks. The latter should be 
preferred ; it is not only more productive in flax, but, owing to the 
tenderness of its stalks, it can be dressed much more easily. 

The flax must be pulled up by the roots before it is ripe, and while 
the outer bark is in a state of fusibility. This is easily known by 
the lower part of the stalks becoming yellow ; the fusion or disappear- 
ing of the outer bark is effected during the steeping, which may be 
lixed according to the temperature; say, in December at six days, 
in January five, in February four days, and less time during the hot 
season. The steeping is made; a day after the pulling, when the seed 
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is vSeparated, and then the stalts are loosely hound in small sheaves, 
in the same way as the Symi. The Indians understand this business 
very well, but in taking the flax out of the water it should bo 
handled softly and with great care, on account of the tenderness of 
its fibres. When it is newly taken out, it should be left on the side 
of the steeping-pit for four hours, or until the draining of its water 
has ceased. It is then spread out with the root-ends even turned 
once, and when dry it is lit for dressing or to be stapled. 

To save the seed, the caj^sules, after they are sej)arated from the 
stalks, should be put in h(*aps to ferment from twenty-four to thirty 
hours, and then dried slowly in the sun to acipiire their ripeness. 

When flax is cultivated for the seed alone, the country flax should 
be preferred. Six seers ])er Ix^-ega are sufficient for the sowing. It 
should be sown very early in CIcIoTxt, and taken up, a little before 
perfect ripeness, by its roots, separately, when it is mixed Avith 
mustard seeds : the flax seed, being intended i'or the ])urpose of dry- 
ing oil, is greatly injured by being mixed with mustard seed, by 
which mixture its drying qualities an^ mueh dderi orated. 

The oil Avhicli is procured from the seeds, and known as Linseed 
oil, is obtained in two Avays — either cold draAAUi, Avhen it is of a pale 
colour, or ])y the application of heat at a tenq)eratnri‘ of not less Ilian 
200°. This latt(‘r is of a deeper yelloAV or brownish colour, and is 
disagreeable in if-s odour. ()ne bushel of East Indian seeds Avill 
yield 14| lb. of oil; of English seeds, from 10 to 12 lb. Nearly 
100,000 cpiarters of s(‘cds are annually exported to (lr(‘.at Lritain for 
the sake of the oil they contain. (Inait quantities are also shipped 
from Lombay, Avliere the plant is cultmited for the sake of its seeds 
alone. The export of linseed from Bombay, says Dr lioyle, is now 
estimated at an annual value of four lacs of rupees. — tSi'i)nnu}ids, 
A inslie. L in die y, 

(308) Lobelia nicotianoefolia {Hryne). N. 0. Lobeltaceve. 

Dawiil, Dconul, Boke-iml, Mahu. 

DESCiarTiON. — Stem erect ; leaves snbsessile, oblong, lanceo- 
late, deuticnlate, nariwed at the base, acuminated ; racemes 
Tuany-floAvered; bracts leafy; pedicels slightly longer than the 
bract, bibracteolatc in the middle ; sepals lanceolate serrated ; 
corolla pubescent, lateral lobes long-linear, centre ones lanceo- 
late ; two lower anthers penicillate at the apex ; lloAvers purple. 
— Dec, Prod, vii. 381. — Drury Ilandh. ii. 109. — Wight Illustr. 
t. 135. Neilgherries. Canara. 

Medical Uses. — T he seeds of this plant, Avhich is found on the 
mountain-ranges of the Peninsula and Ceylon, are extremely acrid. 
An infusion of the leaves is used by the natives as an aiitispasmodic. 
— riiarm, of India, 
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(3G9) Luffa acutangula (Roxh.) K 0. Cucurbitaceje. 

Torooi, IIiND. Beng. T>ccr-k:ii, Tel. Tccchenggal), Mal. Peckun- 

kciij I. AM. 

Description. — CliinLing ; steins glahroiis ; leaves D-angled 
or 5-lol)Ocl ; male rac(‘iiios long ])e(lnncle(l ; stamens distinct; 
calyx segments of the female llowers covered Avith glands ; 
fruit (al)oiit 1 foot long and 2-3 iindies tliich) clavate, obtuse, 
or shortly pointed, pndty smooth, lO-angled, the angles sharp 
and smooth ; secnls (hlack) irregularly pilled, 2-l()hed at the 
base ; llo\V(‘rs larg(‘, yellow. FL Nearl}^ all the yc^ar. — W. <& 
A. Frod. i. 34:), — Fioxh. FL Jnd. iii. 713. — Cncumis acut- 

aiigulus, LinR. — Ilhecde, viii. /. 7. reiiinsula. Hedges and 

waste lands. Culliviited. 

Economic Uses. — 'Idio liidf-groMui frail is oik^ of tlie best native*, 
vogelahles in India. The iiativ(‘s use it niiicli in their carries, 
reeled, hoih'd, and drt‘SS(‘d wilh batter, pet)per, and salt, it is little 
inferior to hoiled tieas. — Roxh. 

(370) Luffa amara (Roxh.) Do. 

Kerula, TIinj). Scn«lii'l)ccr-k;ii, Tel. Tiio-dliooiMlliool, Bexg. 

Description. — Climbing; stems slender; leaves a little 
scabrous, roundish-cordate, slighlly 5-7 lobed ; calyx 5-toothed; 
petals 5, distinct; male racemes long ])ednnchHl ; fruit oblong, 
tapering toAvards each end, acutely lO-angled ; seeds blackish 
grey, marked Avith elevated minute black dots; margin turned, 
2-lobed at tlie base ; tloAvers large, yelloAv. FL Aug. — Oct. — 

TV. ct A. Prod. i. 343. — Roxh. FL lad. iii. 715. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

jMedical TbsES. — This is hitter in CA^ery part. Tlie fruit is 
violently cathartic and emetic, and the juice of the young roasted fruit 
is applied by the natives to their temples in cases of headache. Die 
seeds in sulistance or infusion are usiul as eineto-cathartic*. — (Roxh.) 
Dr Green states that the plant is not only a grateful hitter tonic, 
but a poAverful diuretic Avhen given in infusion in doses of from one 
to two fluid ounces tlm^e or four times a-day, tAvo drachms of the 
fresh stalks being put to one pint of boiling Avater. Combined with 
nitrodiydruchloric acid, he found it useful in dropsy su])eT\"ening on 
enlargement of the spleen and liver from malarious poison. — (PliariR.. 
of India.) The L. pcidandra is edible. In the Peshawur valley 
the seeds are given, mixc'd Avith black pepper in w^arm AA^ater, as 
emetic or cathartic. — S'ewart PurJ. Plants. 
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(371) Lumnitzera racemosa (WilhJ.) X. 0. CoHBiiuTACEiE. 

K;'nl:i Kau(l*-1, 

DESCrjPTTON. — Tree; calyx 5 -cleft; secrinciits rounded; 
])eta,ls 5, acute, iiisia-ted on the calyx and lonp;(n‘ Ilian it. ; leaves 
alternate, cuiieate-oliovate, alternated at the liase into a short 
petiole, [^laliro ns, thick and sonieAvhat lleshy; spikes axillary, 
5 stamens longca* than llie other alternatin^c^ ones, and about the 
hm<^dh of the jietals ; drupe c.love-sha])(‘(h oval (‘-oblong, bluntly 
angled, crowiu'd with the calyx; nut linear-oblong angled, 1- 
seeded ; ilowers small white. — JT. cb yl. Prod. i. ‘110. — TMaloma 
alternitbl ia., HoA ). — llriignicnu i\ladagascai‘iensis, J>ec. — PJirrdr, 

vi. t. 37. Salt-mai'slu's in the S. provinces and Malabar. 

S. Concans. Suiuha-bunds. 

E(X)NOM1o T^sms. — Th(‘ tinihor is very strong and durable, and is 
used as fiKd in (laleulta, \(di(*rc it. is hreught in gn^at qiiantilicjs from 
the Sundcrhiinds. It grows in the hack water in Cochin • among 
spcicaes < )f Uh iz( »pl mra . — 11 od). 1 1 'i',i/d. 
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(372) Maba buxifolia {Pcrs.) N. 0. Ebenackj^. 

EruiiiLelie, Tam. rishaniia, Tel. 

Description. — Slnii!) or small tree ; leaves alternate, oval, 
entire, smooth ; male llowoi’s axillary in the lower leaves, 

3- fold, sessile, white; calyx 3-cleft; corolla 3 -cleft, hairy; 

stamens 0, short, inserted round a semi -globose receptacle; 
female flowers axillary, sessile, white or yellowish, very small; 
stjde 1 ; berry round, smooth, i)ulpy, size of a pea ; seeds 2, 
flat on one side. FL INfarch — June. — ^Yight lam. t. 7G3. — 
Ferreola buxifolia, Roxh. Cor. i. t. 45. Circar Mountains. 

Economic Uses. — The berri(‘s arc edible, and agreeable to the taste. 
The wood is dark-coloured, very hard and durable, and useful for 
various economical purposc^s. — lloxb. 

(373) Macaranga Indica {R. TU) K 0. EupiioRBiACEyE. 

Vuttatluuii.aray, Tam. PuttA-thaniai'a, Mal. 

Description. — Tree; leaves stipuled, peltate; stipules 
paired, broad-ovate, cuspidate ; male flowers panicled, glome- 
rate ; bracts petioled, glandulose ; calyx 3 -parted, pubescent ; 
stamens G-8 ; female panicles axillary; flowers solitary or 
paired, pedicelled, bracteate ; style 1 ; ovaiy 1-celled ; calyx 

4- parted; capsule covered with resinous points, flowers green- 
ish. FI. Dec. — Jan. — Wight Icon. t. 1883. Neilgherries. 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A gummy substance exudes from the cut 
branches and base of the petioles. It is of a light crimson colour, 
and has been used for taking im])ressions of leaves, coins, and medal- 
lions. When the gum is pure and carefully i)rei)ared the impressions 
are as sharp as those of sulphur Avithout its brittlenesvS. This sub- 
stance is very little known. The M. toinenivsa is also to bo found 
in Travancore, and a similar gum exudes from both species. The 
leaves afford a good manure for rice-fields, and are much used for 
that puri)Ose. Coffee- trees thrive Avell if planted under the shade of 
these trees, as the fallen leaves, which are large, enrich the soil. — 
Jury Iiej[K Mad. Exhih. Peru. Ohs. 
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(374) Mallotus Philippensis {Mulkr). Do. 

Ponnagara, Mal. Capilapodi, Tam. Vassiintagunda, Tel. Kamal, Hind. 
Toong, Bkng. 

Description. — Small tree or under-slirub ; younger branch- 
lets, petioles, and inUorescences rusty - toinentose ; leaves 
rhomb-ovate, acuminate, acute at the base, entire or slightly 
toothed, clothed with scarlet tomentuni beneath, glabrous 
above ; spikes of either sex axillary and terminal, rusty- 
tomentose; male bracts o-flowered, female 1-flowered; bracts 
triangular*ovate, acute ; segments of the female calyx ovate- 
lanceolate ; stamens 12-15; ovary densely scarlet; capsules 
slightly 3-cornered, globose, covered with scarlet dust. Deo. 

Prod. XV. s. 2, p. 980. — Itottlera tinctoria, lioxh. Common 

almost everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — The mealy powder covering the capsules yields 
a dye called Knirdht dye, which is used as a vermifuge, and whose 
action, according to Dr Itoyle, depends on the minute stellate hairs 
found in the i)Owder. Kamila is the powder rubbed oif the capsules, 
and which is also found, though in smaller cpiantities, on the leaves 
and stalks of the plant. The powder is of a rich red colour, and has 
a heavy odour. 

Economic Uses. — The dye is used all over India, cs])ecially for 
silk, to which it iini)arts a line yellow coloirr. It is rarely used for 
cotton. When the capsules are ripe in February or ^larcli they are 
gathered; tlie red powder is carefully brushed off and collected for 
sale, no preparation being necessary. This substance is scarcidy 
acted on by water, and has no i)articular taste. To spirit it gives a 
rich deep) orange, imdining to red. Keither spirit nor alkaline solu- 
tion dissolves it, for tlie minute grains of j)owder are seen adhering 
to the sid(}s of the vessels if shaken, about the size of small grains of 
sand. Alum added to the alkaline infusion renders the colour more 
bright and permanent. The Hindoo silk -dyers use the following 
method : — Four parts of powder, one of powdered iilum, two of salts 
of soda (sold in the bazaars), rulibed well together with a small 
(quantity of oil of sesanium. When well mixed it is boiled in water 
proportionate to the silk to be dyed, and kept boiling smartly, accord- 
ing to the shade required, turning the silk frecpiently to render the 
colour uniform. Of the dye which is called Cupela-Ruiuj in Hin- 
dustanee, the jurors at the Madras Exliibition reported as follows : — 
“ The tree is widely spiread over the Madras Presidency, and large 
supplies of the dye might be easily obtained. The colouring matter 
does not require a mordant, all that is necessary being to mix it with 
water containing about half its weight of carbonate of soda. On silk 
the colour is a rich flame or orange tint of great beauty and extreme 
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stability;” and ‘Hlie faot that the niati'rial STippliod by commerce 
contains l)etween 70 and 80 per cent of reei colourin,u^ matter on<^dit 
to induce the silk-dyers of this country to turn their attention to 
iiy*—lloxh. Jury lir^K M<uL Kxhib, 

(375) Malva rotundifolia {Lhtii.) N. (.). IVlALVAciLn. 

DEScrjrTiON. — Annual; steins herbaceous, spreading; leaves 
cordate, roundish, shoilly and obtusely l()l)ed, crenated ; ])eti- 
oles elongated, sonietinies Avith a. line of hairs on their upper 
side; pedicels sevcuul, unequal, axillary, 1 -(lowered; bracteoles 
3 ; carpels niuch Avrinkhnl ; flowcTs niiddhvsized, ])ale 2 )urple. 
FL Feb.— ]\Jai‘ch.— F. (t A. Prod. i. 45.— iAr. Prod. i. 43;k 
Peninsula. 

Mkiucal Uses. — The mucilaginous and emollient leaves are 
used for ])oultices, and also as an external a]>])licat ion in cutaneous 
diseases. The natives reckon them useful in ])iles, and also in ulcera- 
tions of the bladder . — Poin 11 Pm/J. Prod. 

(376) Mangifera Indica {Linn.) Is. O. TEUKBiNTnACE.T^. 

CoTimioii Eng. Am, Bi’.ng. aii'’i llLsn. IVIamadicliitoo, Tel. Mava, Mal. 

Mam-mtaruni, '1 'am. 

Desctihtjox. — T ree; leaves alternate, lanceolate, acuminated, 
glabrous; calyx 5 -chit; ])elals 5; ])anicles torniiiial, niudi 
braiidied, pubescent, erect ; dru])e obliqudy-oblong or some- 
what rcniforni ; sec'd solitary; llowers sinall, greenisli-yellow- 
ish. FI. Jan, — Mai’di. — W. d’- A. Prod. i. 170. — lloih. FI. 
Ind. i. G41. — liliccde, iv. t. 1, 2. Common everywhere. 

]\rin)TCAL Uses. — Tlio kernel of the fruit is used in India as well 
as in brazil as an antlielinintic. Ur Kirkpatriek states having used 
it in this character in doses of 20 to 30 grains, and found it most 
effectual in (ixpellijig liinjhrici. It contains a large ])ro]>ortioii of 
gallic acid, and has heen successfully administered in hk'ediug ])il(‘s 
and menorrhagia. — {Phfinn. of Indio.) As the fruit contains 
much acid and turp(!ntiue, it acts as a diajdioretic and relrigeraut. 
— (Powfill Punj. Prod.) From xvouiids in the hark issues a soft 
reddishdnown gum-resin, hardening hy age, and miudi re,se,ml)ling 
bdellium, burnt in the flame of a candle, it emits a simdl like that 
of cashew-nuts when roasting. It softens in tlui mouth and adheres 
to the teeth, and in taste is somewJiat i>ungeiit and Litter. It dis- 

* For a careful report on the colouring matter, s(’e Aiulevson in Ed. riiil. 
Jour., April 1858 ; and for its vermifuge ])rop<Tties, see Indian Annals of Medical 
Science. Also a valnahle paper hy 1). TIanhnry in the Pharm. Journnl. 
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solves entirely in spirit, and partly so in water. IVIixed with lime- 
juice or oil, it is used exhu'iialiy in scabies and cutaiu'ous afreciions. 
The bark of the tree is administtTed in infusion in men()rrlia;^da and 
leiicorrlKca; and tlie resinous juice, niixcul witJi white of and a 
little opium, is consideriMl a pjood speciiic on the Malabar coast for 
diarrlnxia and dysimtery. — Aln>ilir. 

Economic Uses. — The Mango is well known as the most dedicious 
of Indian fruits. It is esteeaiied very wliohiS(mie, and when nnri])e 
is much used in tarts, ])reserv(‘s, and ])ickl(!S. There an; many varie- 
ties, all more or more less having a peculiar tinpentine llavour, though 
the best kinds are generally fi'ee from it. The ki.-rnels of the nut 
seemingly contain much nourishment, but are only used in timi'S of 
scarcity and famine*, wlien they are boiled and eaten by tlie ])oorer 
classes. In the pulp of the fruit tluu’e is sugar, gum, and citi'ic acid; 
gallic acid has also been procured Iroin the seed, and also steariei 
acid. Interesting ex])erimeiits wenv made*, some time ago, Ty a Frene-.li 
chemist, ujxm the ])rocess of ])re)curing the gallic acid, whicli he 
stateel might be used in the prej)aratie)n ul‘ ink insleael e.)f galls. 
AV^heneve'r the fruit is cut with a knife, a blue slain is seen e)n the 
blades, whiedi is due to the ]>resence of gallic aead. The! tinibe*r is 
soft, e)f a elu 11-grey colour, ])ore)US, soon dee-aying if exjieised to w'et, 
but useful fe)r common purposes. In large! old tre-e*s the we)Oel 
ace^uircs a light chocolate colour towarels the*, en'iitre ol* the trunk anel 
larger InaiicluiS, and is then hard, cle)se*.-gTain<‘el and seunewhai dur- 
able. The Mango-tree*, is best ])roj)agat.e*el by grafting, though it will 
readily grerw from seeds. In the*, latter case the seed must be*, sown 
soe)n after it is taken from the iVuit, but the pre)eluce*. is so irderior 
that it is harelly wortli the tremble be?ste)wed iij)e)n it. The wood, 
burnt with sandal-wooel, is erne of those useel by Ihe Hindoos for 
burning corpse-s, anel is r(*e;koned saeu’ed fe)r this purpe)se. The 
natives use! the le-aves as to<.)th-brushe.!s, anel the stalks insleael of 
be'ted for chewing : poAvde*rcd a.nel cah'in<‘d, tlie'V employ the latter 
also to take away warts. — Jioj’O. Journ. of ybs. >Soc. 

(377) Manisuris granularis (TJnif.) X. O. (Iuaminace.k. 

Triiuuili, TTiND. 

DKSCiilPTiON. — Height 1-2 fe'ed ; ciiliii very resinous, sub- 
erect, hairy; spikes teriniiial and axillary, several together, 1 
inch in length; leaves numerous, very hairy, stiff, sharp; raehis 
jointeel, iniieh waved ; tlowers male and hermaphrodite, 4-10 
of each sort. FI. Oet. — Dec. — liooiiK FI. hid. i. 352. — Cor. ii. 
t. 118. — Peltophorus granularis, Beauv. reuinsula. Helmr. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is medicinal, and is administered 
internally, in conjunction with sweet-oil, in cases of s])leen and liver- 
coin plaints. — A insl ie. 
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(378) Maranta dichotoma {Wall) K 0. MARANiACEiE. 

Mookto-patee, Pattee patee or Madarpatee, Beng. 

Description. — Stems straight, 3-G feet, very smooth polished; 
branches numerous, dichotomous, spreading, jointed at every 
division ; leaves alternate, petiolcd, ovate-cordate, smooth, 
entire, acute, with fine parallel veins ; petioles sheathing ; 
racemes terminal, usually solitary, jointed, a little flexuose ; 
flowers in pairs on a common jjcdicel, from the alternate joints 
of the rachis ; calyx S-leaved ; border of corolla double, ex- 
terior of 3 equal, recurved segments, interior of 5 unequal 
ones far extending above the rest; flowers large, white. M. 
April — May. — Ilo.vk FI. hid. i. 2. — Phrynium dichotomum, 
liodd). Coromandel. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — Phe s])lit stems are very tough, and from them 
are made the Calcutta mats called which signifies a cool 

mat. The stems are 4 feet long, thin as pajxT, shining and striated 
in the inside . — Caleb rooke In. Res. Uuxb. 

(379) Marsdenia tenacissima {R. IF.) X. 0. Asclefiace^e. 

Description. — Twining ; corolla salver-shaped ; leaves op- 
posite, cordate, acuminate, tomentose on both surfaces ; cymes 
large; sc^gmeiits of corolla broad, obtuse; leaflets of corona 
broad, truncate, nearly entire at the apex, or bifurcate ; flowers 
greenish yellow. FI. April. — Wight CoiUrib. p. 41. — Icon. f. 
590. — Aschq)ias tenacissima, Jioxh. FL lad. ii. 51. — Cor, iii. 
t. 240. Itajmahal. Chittagong. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — The hark of the young shoots yields a large 
portion of beautiful fine silky fibres, with wliich the mountaineers 
of Kajrnahal make their bowstrings, on account of their great strength 
and durability. These fibres are much stronger than liemp, and 
ev^en than tliose of the Sansevrria Zeijlanica. A lino of this sub- 
stance broke with 2481b. when dry, and 34311). when wet. Wight 
considers this species not to be a native of the Peninsula. The 
specimens in the Madras herbarium are — the one from the mission- 
ary’s gardmi ; the other (A. ecltluata) was sent to Klein by Heyne, 
but is not the plant of Koxhurgh. The milk exuding from wounds 
made in the stem thickens into an elastic substance, acting like 
caoutchouc on black-lead marks. — {Roxl. Wight.) Another species, 
the M. tinctoria, is cultivated in Northern India, being a native of 
Silhet and Burmah. The leaves yield more and superior indigo to 
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the Indigofera finc.iar'Ht, on which account it has been recommended 
for more extensive cultivation. — RoxIk Wight. 

(380) Melanthesa rhamnoides (Rdz.) O. EupnonniACE.K. 

Pava]ii-i)oola, Tam. Surasaruiii, IItnd. 

Description. — Slmib; leaves oval, rounded at tlie apex, 
acute at the base, glabrous ; peduncles axillary, the inferior 
ones paired, male, upper ones solitary, female, about the 
length of the petiole ; fruit embniced by the short calyx ; 
berries globose, bright red, mealy when ripe; tiowers small, 
greenish. FL Nearly all the year. — Wight Icon, t 1898. — P. 
Vitis Idcna. — Roxl). FL I ml. iii. GG5. Coromandel coast. 

TMedical Uses. — The hright-rod fruits give this shrul) a rather 
lively and attractive {ip 2 )earance. Tlu*. h'aves are used by Hindoo 
practitioners in discussing taniours, especially caibuncl(*s, applied 
warm with castor-oil. In Helair the dried leaves are smoked as 
tobacco when tlu'. uvula and tonsils are swollen. The bark ol‘ tho 
root mixed with loiig-i)epper and ginger is drunk as a tonic. — Rhacde. 
Aimlie. Wight. 

(381) Melia azedarach {Linn.) N. 0. ^Meliacea:. 

Common Bca<l-tree or Pei-sian Lilac, Eng. jMalay-vaymhoo, Tam. Taruka vepa, 
Tkl. Mullay vaciujtoo, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 40 feet ; petals 5, nearly glabrous ; 
calyx small, 6-cleft; stamen tube 10-cleft; leaves alternate, 
bipinnate, deciduous ; lenllets about 5 togtdher, obliquely 
ovate-lanceolate, serrated, finely acuminated, glabrous; ped- 
uncles axillary, simple belowq above panieled, biuiicbed, and 
many-flowered ; llowcrs sniallisb, white (ixteriially, lilac at the 
top, fragrant ; fruit size of a cherry, pale yellow when ripe ; 
nut 5-celled ; cells 1-seedcd. FI. March. — 7V. A. Frod. i. 

— Wight Iron. t. 1<U1. Cominoii in the Deccan. Con- 

cans. N. India. 

Medical ITses. — T lie pulp surroiiuding tlic seeds is said to he 
poisonous, ami, mixed with grease, is rejiuted to kill dogs. This, 
however, is doubtful The root, which is nauseous and bitter, is 
used in North America as an anthelmintic. A valuable oil is pro- 
cured from them. — {Ainslic. Lindlnj.) Melia azederach has hec'ii 
considered poisonous from the time of Avicenna ; hut it is only in 
larger doses that its fruit can be considemd as such. Loureiro 
recognises the utility of azrdnrach in worm cases, and Bhime slates 

19 
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tliatl)oth it and ill. azadirachta are eni ployed in Java as antlielniintica. 
A decoction of the leaves is said to be astringent and stomacliic, 
and also to be injurious to insects, and einployeil with success 
against porrigo. — Ro}jle, 

Economic Usks. — The mature wood is hard and handsomely 
marked, and might be used for many economical purposes. Iho 
tree has been naturalised in the south of Europe. — Jur\j llcp. Mad, 
ExJiUk 


(382) Melia composita {Willd.) Do. 

Mullay-vaymboo, Tam. 

Descrjptiox. — Large tree ; young shoots, petioles, and pan- 
icles vc]‘y mealy ; leaves bi-piimate, alternate ; pinna? about 
3 pair ; leaflets 3-7 pair to each piiiime, ovate, acuminate, 
crenulated, glabrous, 2-3 inches long ; panicles axillary, 
scarcely half the length of the leaves ; flowers numerous, 
small, whitish, inodorous; calyx and petals mealy; stigma 
large, with a 5-pointed apex ; drupe ovate, size of a large 
olive, smooth, and yellowish green when ripe. — W, & A. Prod, 
117. — Melia robusta, Poxl. — M. supeiba, do. — Bedd. Flor, 
Sylv. t 12. Malabar. Canara. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — A handsome tree, with smooth darkhrown 
bark. The timl)er is often used by planters for building purposes, 
and it is desirable to be introduced into IMadras for avenues, as it 
grows quickly, es])ecially from seeds. It is said that wliite ants 
will not attack it. — Beddoine. 

(383) Memecylon tinctorium {Koen.) N. 0. MELAsioMACEiE. 

Kashawa, Mal. Alii cliettu, Tel. Kayanipoovoocheddi, Casau-clieddy, Casha- 
maruin, Tam. 

Description. — Shrub, 10-12 feet; calyx with a bcmisplier- 
ical or sub-globose tube ; petals 4 ; brauclies terete ; leaves 
shortly-petioled, ovate or oblong, 1 -nerved ; peduncles axil- 
lary, and below the leaves on the elder branches bearing a 
more or less compound corymb of pedicellate flowers ; stamens 
shortish ; style about the length of the stamens ; fruit globose, 
crowned with the 4-toothed limb of the calyx ; fruit 1-2 
seeded; flowers bluish purple. FL April — May. — W. & A. 
Prod. i. 319. — M. tinctorium, Willd. — M. edule, Roxd. Cor, i, 
t. 82. — Iiheedc, v. t. 19. Travaricore. Malabar. Coro- 

mandel. 
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Medical Uses. — A lotion is made from the leaves, used by the 
natives as an eye-wash ; and the root in decoction is considered very 
henelicial in excessive menstrual discharf>e. 

Economic Uses. — The pulp of the fruit when ripe is eaten by the 
natives. It is rather astringent. The leaves are used in dyeing, 
allording a delicate yellow lake. The shrub is very common, and 
highly ornamental in gardens, when in flower the stem being crowded 
with the beautiful sessile purj>le florets. The leaves are used by the 
mat-makers in conjunction with kadukai (yntjrohulan imtti) and vut- 
tang-cuttay (mjq/u/iwood) in imparting a de(‘])-red tinge to the mats. 
They are also good for dyeing cloths red. — Fet's. 

The native names for the blue flowers of this shrub are A///, 
and Vassa the first being its northern or IVdugu, the latter its 

Tamil, designation. The native dyers employ it as an adjunct to 
chayroot for bringing out the colour, in preference to alum, which 
injures the thread. Jly itself it gives an evanescent yellow. It is 
very cheap, costing 1 anna the marcal. — Jury liejK Mad.Exhih. 180 7. 

(.384) Mesua ferrea {Linn.) X. O. CnusiACEiE. 

BelutUi-chaiiipagam, Mal. Nagkushur, Benc. 

DESCrdPTiON. — Tree, 40 feet ; sepals 4, unequal ; petals 4, 
alternate with the sepals ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acumin- 
ated, glaucous beneath, upper side shining, miilrib and mar- 
gins coloured ; flowers stalked, axillary, large, white, fragrant ; 
fruit about the size of a small apple, 1-celled, 1-4 seeded. FI. 
March— April.— jr. ct* A. Frod. i. U)'2.— Wight Icon, t 117. 

— Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 605. — FhccdCy iii. t. 53. Coiirtallum 

hills. 

Medical Uses. — T he dried flowers are said to jiossess stimulant 
properties, but are probably of little im])ortance in medicine. The 
ex])ressed oil of the seeds is much employed by the natives in North 
Canara as an emljrocation in rheumatism. The bark and roots are 
also an excellent bitter tonic in infusion or decoction. — Fharm. of 
India. 

Ei^onomic! Uses. — T his tree is much cultivated in Java as well as 
in Malabar for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers. AVhen dried 
they are mixed with other aromatics, such as the Avhite sandal-wood, 
and used for j)erfuming ointment. The fruit is reddish and wrinkh^d 
when ripe, with a rind like that of the chestnut, which latter it 
much resembles both in size, shape, substance, and taste. The tree 
bears fruit iii six years from the planting of the seed, and continues 
to bear during three centuries. It is planted near houses, and alibrds 
an excellent shade. The bark, wood, and roots are bitter and sweet- 
scented. The blossoms are found in a dried stat(‘ in the bazaais, 
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and are called Ntujhrfsur: tla*v are ustnl medicinally, and arc 
niiicli estceiiied for their frai^rance, on whicli lalh'r jiccoiint tlic 
Burmese grandees stuiV their pillows witli the dried antluTs. Kouiul 
the haso, or rather at the hottom of the teiidc'r fruits, a tcuiacious 
and glutinous resin exudes with a sliarj) aromatic siiiel]. 

Ainslie, 

(385) Michelia champaca [Linn.) JSh 0. IMagnoliace^.. 

OheTiil)acaiii, Mal. riiuinpaka or Clnnnpa, Benc. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet; petals nnnierous, disposed 
in several rows; leaves alternate, entire, lanceolate, acuminated, 
glabrous ; llowers on short ])eduncles, axillary ; spathe of one 
leaf ; carpels 2-valved ; seeds several ; flowers large, yellow, 
fragrant. FL Nearly all the year. — W. cO A. Prod. i. G. — 

Roxb. FL Ind. ii. GoG. — Wifjht IlL i. 13. Cultivated in 

Bengal. Gardens in the Peninsula. 

IMedical Uses. — The hitter aromatic hark has heen successfully 
employed in the JMauritius in the treiitmcnt of low intermittent 
fevers. The hark of the root is red, hitter, and very acid, and when 
pulverised is reckoned cmmenagogue. The llowers beaten up with 
oil are applied to fetid discharges from the nostrils. All parts of 
the tree are said to he powerfully stimulant. — Lindley. Roxh 
Pharni. of India. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is highly venerated by the Hindoos, 
and is dedicated to Yishiioo. It is celebrated for the exquisite per- 
fume of its howers. Sir W. Jones states that their fragrance is so 
strong that bees will seldom, if ever, alight upon them. The natives 
adorn their heads witli them, the ri(di orange colour of the llowers 
contrasting strongly with their dark black hair. The fruit is said to 
be edible. The name Champaca is derived from Ciampa, an island 
between Cambogia and Cocliin-China, where the tree grows. The 
wood is light, hut is used for making drums. The seeds are said to 
destroy vermin. — {Roxh. Don.) Another species is the M. nila- 
girica, the timber of which is used in house-building. It is of a 
handsome mottled colour, and has been tried at Bombay for ships. — 
Wight. J. Grail. 

(386) Mimusops elengi {Linn.) K 0. Sapotace^e. 

Elongee, JUal. Magliadam, Tam. Pogliada, Tel. Bholseri, Duk. Mulsari, 
Hind. Bukul, Benq. 

Description. — Tree, middling size ; leaves alternate, oval- 
lanceolate or oblong, acuminated, glabrous ; pedicels shorter 
than the petioles, many together, 1-llowered ; calyx 8-cleft, in 
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a double series, segnients lanceolate, 4 exterior ones larger 
and perinanent ; corolla-tube very slioit, llesliy, segments in a 
double series, exterior ones 16, spreading, interior ones 
8, generally contorted, and converging, lanceolate, and slightly 
torn at the extremities ; berry oval, smooth, yellow when ripe, 
usually 1-celled ; seeds solitary, oblong ; flowers white, frag- 
rant. FI. March — April. — Ro:rh. FI. l)id. ii. 230. — Cor. i. t. 

14. — Wight Icon. t. 1580 . — lUitechy i. t. 20. Peninsula. 

Bengal. Silhet. 

Medical Uses. — According to Ilor.sficld, tljc hark possesses 
astringent tonic ])roj)(a ties, and has proved useful in fevers. A de- 
cocition of the hai'k forms a good gargle in salivation. A water distilled 
from the flowers is u.sed by tlie natives in Southern India, both as a 
stimulant medicine and as a. jicrfume. — PIkiviu. of PnVoi. 

Economic Uses. — This tree has an ramamontal appearance. The 
flowers, which appear twice a-y<.*ar, arc somewhat fragrant and power- 
fully aromatic. The natives distil an odorifert)Us water ironi them. 
The fruit is edilde. The seeds yield an abundance of oil, in re(piest 
for painters. If the hsaves are put in the flame of a candle, they will 
make a smart crackling noise. The trc'e is much cultivated in the 
gardens of the natives, especially round the mausoleums of the Mo- 
hammedans. J )r box burgh said he only once found it in a wild state. 
It was on the mountains of the. Jhijahmuiidry district. — Bo.rb. 

(387) Mimusops hexandra (Ro.ch.) Do. 

Tallo?, Tam. Pal];!, Tel. 

Desctuption. — T ree ; h'avcs alternate, cuneiform or obcor- 
date, deeply emarginate, glabrous and shining on both surfaces; 
calyx G-cleft, with 3-interior and 3- exterior segments ; corolla 
tube very short, interior segments 0, the exterior 12 ; pedicels 
1-6 together, nearly as long as the smoot h petioles, 1-flowering ; 
berry size and shape of an olive, yellow when ripe ; flowers 
small, whitish. FI. IMareh — April. — Ro.ih. FI. Iml. ii. 238. — 

Cor. i. t. 15. — Wight Icon. t. 1587. Mountains of the Cir- 

cars. Bombay. 

Economic T^ses. — The wood is much used in Guzerat for a variet y 
of purposes, such as sugar-mill ])eams and well-frames. It is also 
much used hy washermen to beetle their cloths on, being remarkaT)ly 
heavy and tough. The fruit is eatable. — Roxb. Dr Gibson. 

(388) Mimusops Kanki (Linn.) Do. 

Manilkara, Mal. 

Dksgkiption. — T ree ; leaves alternate, obovate, very blunt. 



(389) Mollugo cerviana (Ser.) X. O. CAin'oriiYLLACiC/i:. 

Parixulaguiii, Tam. Parj>atakuin, Tkl. Gliima.shak, Bkxg. 

Dksceiption. — S mall plant half a foot ; stems straiglitish, 
ascending, terete ; leaves opposite, or alternate Ly abortion, 
linear, verticillate, very narrow, bluntish, glaucous ; calyx 5- 
parted ; petals none ; peduncles elongated, bearing 3 umbellate 
flowers ; stamens usually 5, or less by abortion ; capsule 
3-valved, 3 -celled, many-seeded ; calyx wbite on tbe inside. 

— W. (0 A. Prod. i. 44. — rbarnaceum cerviana, Linn. 

Peninsula. 

JMedtcal Uses. — Tliis plant mix(;(l with oil is made into an oint- 
ment for scabies and otlier cutaneous diseases. TIk^ young slK)(>ts 
and flowers are given in infusion as a mild diaphoretic in fever cases. 

— A insl ie. 


(300) Mollugo spergula {Linn.) Do. 

Toora, Tam. Cliataraslii, Tel. Gliinii Sliak, Br.Nfj. 

Desciuption. — S mall plant ; stem very straggling and 
branched ; leaves more or less succulent, oblong or obovate, 
mucronate, alternated towards their base ; pedicels 1-llowcred, 
several together, forming a simpde sessile umbel ; stamens 3-5 
or 10 ; x>etals narrow, cleft to the middle, or none ; seeds rough 
with numerous tubercles ; flowers small, white. FI. Nearly all 
the year. — W. d& A. Prod. i. 44. — M. verticillata, Poxb. FI. Ind. 
i. 360 (not Linn) — Pharnaceum mollugo, Linn. — Iloxb. FI. 
Ind. ii. 102. — PheedCy x. t. 24. Peninsula. Bengal. 
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Medical Uses. — ^T ho bitter leaves are esteemed by the natives as 
stomachic, aperient, and antiseptic, and are given in infusion, and are 
considered especially efficacious in suppressed lochia. Moistened 
with castor-oil and applied 'warm, they are said to be a good remedy 
in ear-ache. — AinsliG, 


(391) Momordica Charantia {Linn.) N. 0. Cucurbitaci::l. 

Kurula, Beng. Pandipasel, Mal. Pava-kai, Tam. 

Description. — Climbing ; stems more or less hairy ; leaves 
palmatcly 5>lobcd, sinuate, toothed, when young more or less 
villous on the under side, particularly on the nerves ; peduncles 
slender, with a reniforrn bracteole, ones with the bracteole 
about the middle, female Avith it near the base ; fruit oblong or 
ovate, more or less tuberclcd or muricated ; seeds with a thick 
notched margin and red aril ; tloAvers middle-sized, pale yellow. 
FI. Aug.— Oct.— ir. & A. Prod. i. 348.— FI. hid. iii. 
707. — Wiglit Icon. ii. t. 504. — M. muricata, Willd. — Bhcede 
Mal. viii. t. 9, 10. Cultivated everywhere in the Peninsula. 

MedicaIj Uses. — T liorc arc two chief varieties differing in the 
forms of the fruit, the one having the fruit longer and more oblong, 
the other with the fruit smalltT, more ovate, muricated, and tuber- 
cled. There are besides these many intoniiediate gradations. The 
fruit is bitter but Avliolesome, and is eaten in curries by the natives. 
It requires, however, to be stee])ed in salt water before being cooked. 
That of the smaller variety is most esteemed. The Avliole plant 
mixed Avith cinnamon, long-pep])er, rice, and marothy oil {Hgdno- 
cariyusinehr idles), is administered in the form of an ointment in psora, 
scabies, and other cutaneous diseases. Tlie juice of the leaves mixed 
A\dth Avarm water is reckoned autlielmiiitic. The Avhole plant pul- 
verised is a good specific externally applied in leprosy and malig- 
nant ulcers. — Rheedc. Dr Gibbon. Wight. 

(392) Momordica dioica {Roxh.) Do. 

Eriniapascl, Mal. P:iloo])a^hcl, Tam. Agakara, Tel. 

Description. — Climbing, dia?cious ; root tuberous ; stems 
glabrous ; leaves long-pet ioled, cordate at the base, from entire 
to 3-4 lobed, toothed, upper side slightly scabrous, under 
smooth or nearly so ; peduncles slender, Avith entire bracteoles, 
male with the bracteole close to the dower, and concealing the 
lower part, female one small near the base ; fruit ovate, muri- 
cated ; seeds oval, surrounded Avith a large red aril ; floAvers 
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large, yellow. FI. Sept. — Nov. — W. X* A. Prod. i. 348. — 
Wight Icon. t. 505, 506. — liheedc, viii. t. 12. reuinsiila. 

Medical Uses. — Of tliis species tliere are several varieties, dilTcr- 
iiig clneliy in the forms of the leaves. The young green fruits and 
tuberous roots of the female jdjints are cat(‘n by tlie natives. They 
sometimes weigh from 2 to 3 lb. Kheede says that tliis plant is 
truly cephalic, for mixed with cocoanut, pepper, red sandal, and other 
ingredients, and applied in the form of liniment, it sto])s all pains 
in the head. The root, which is mucilaginous to the taste, is pre- 
scribed by Hindoo practitioners in the form of electuary in haunor- 
rhoids. — A iusUe. Rhevde. 

(393) Morinda citrifolia {Lmn.) N. O. Cinciiokace.e. 

Indian Mnlbeny, Exo. ]\Ianja-i)avattay, Noona, Tam. Cada pilva, Mal. Mol- 
aglia, Maddiclicttoo, Tel. A1, Atcliy, JIind. 

Desckiptiox. — S mall tree ; leaves opposite, oval, alternated 
at both ends, shining ; capitiili shortly pcdnnclcd, leaf opposed ; 
braiichlets 4-angled ; corolla long-iiifundi bill i form 5 (occa- 
sionally 4-7) cleft; anthers half hid in the tube; style the 
length of the tube; berries concrete 'into an o])tuse ovate 
shining fruit; flowers white. FI. Nearly all the year. — W. (fc 

A. Prod. i. 419.— FI. Lid. i. ^U.—Rheede, i. t. 52. 

Coromandel. Cultivated in Kandeish, Berai*, and the Deccan. 
Bombay. 

Medical Uses. — Tim fruit is used among th(^ Cochin-Chinesc as 
a deobstruent and emmenagogue. The ex])ressed juice of the leaves 
is externally ap])lied in gout; and ap]>l led fresh to wuiimls and ulcers, 
are said to acceho’ate their cure with great eflicacy. By a chemical 
])rocess, a kind of salt is extracted fj-om the leav(‘s, I’cckoned useful 
in cleaning bad and inveterate? ulcers. — Woj/ft. Aliodic. Rhecde. 

Economic Uses. — A scarlet dye is ])r()cured from the root, used 
for handkerchieds, turljan.s, &c. The colouring matter re.sides chielly 
in the bark of the roots. The small pieces, which are best, are worth 
from 4 to 5 ru])ees a maund. It is export(?d in large epiantities from 
Malabar to Guzerat and the northern jiart of 1 lindoostan. 1 )r Gibson 
says they are partly dug uj) the second year, and are in perfection 
the third. The wood is of a deej) yellow colour, and useful for 
ordinary purjioses. The natives use it for their wooden sli])j)ers. 
The M. tlnctnria (Koxb.) is considered to be the same si^ecies in its 
wild state. It is common in most parts of India. The green fruits 
are eaten by the natives in their curries. The wood is hard, very 
durable, variegated red and Avhite, and (‘m]doy(id lor gun-stocks in 
preference to any other wood. This lattm- is the Tagaroo of the 
Teloogoos. — {Roxh. iSimmonds.) The M. torymtosa {Muvjenatie 
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in Malayalim) is common in Travancore. A dye is procured from the 
interior of the wood in older trees. The timber, which is yellow, 
will take an excellent polish, and is useful for various economical 
purposes. — Pers. Ohs. 

(394) Morinda umbellata (Linn.) Do. 

Noona-iiianim, Tam. Cliota-Alka, Dck. Mooloo^^Loodoo, Tel. 

Descriptiox. — C liiubini^-, glabrous ; corolla short infundi- 
buliforrn ; leaves from oblong-lanceolate to curieate oblong, 
pointed; stipules membranaceous, united in a truncated sheath; 
peduncles terminal, 3-7 in a sessile terminal umbel about half 
the length of the leaves ; ca])ituli ghjbfjse ; calyx maigin 
entire ; limb 4 (occasionally 5) cleft; filaments short, inserted 
into the bottom of the dilated part of tin', tube among many 
hairs ; anthers exerted ; (lowers white. FL March. — W. efi 
A. Prod. i. 420. — M. scandens, Roxh. FI. huh i. 548. — 
Rhcede, vii. t. 27. Courtalhnn. Travancore. Malabar. 

Ecoxonic Uses. — The root yiedds a dye of permanent yellow ; 
and with the addition of sap]»an-W()o<l a red dye is prepared from 
the same in C(»c:liin China. ^Siulmonds says that the colours dyed 
witli it are foi‘ the most part excet'dingly brilliant, and the colouring 
matter far more jiermaneiit than many otlier red colours are. With 
improved manageuK'nt it woidd probaljly rival that of madder. 
This will ai)j)ly to the various siK‘cies of tlie Indian mulberry jdant. 
In this s])ecies the number of stamens varies in the same head 
of tlow(;rs, but there are usually only four. — Witjht. JSwvnonds. 
Ainslie. Lour. 

(395) Moringa pterygosperma {Carfu.) X. O. Morixgace.e. 

Tlorse-radisli Ireo, En^}. Tam. Mooragti, Tel. Muoiigay, Dck. 

Sujna, II INI). Sliajiiia, Beng. Mooriiigeli, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 30-35 foot ; leaves 2-3 pinnate with 
an odd leatlct ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5, nearly ecpial, the upper 
one ascending ; filaments hairy at the base ; racemes paiiicled ; 
5 stamens wdtliout anthers ; seeds numerous, 3-aiigled, the 
angles expanding into wings ; llowers white. FL Jan. — July. 
— W. & A. J'/vd. i. 178. — Guilaiulina iloriuga, Linn. sp. — 
llyperaiithera Moringa, Vahl . — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 368. — R1ieah\ 
vi. t. 11. Common in gardens in the. reninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The native practitioners prescribe the fresh root 
as a stimulant in paralysis ami intermittent fevers. They also use 
it in e])ilepsy and hysteria, and reckon it a valuable rubefacient in 
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palsy and chronic rheumatism. In Java the roots have been re- 
ported beneficial in dropsy. The same virtues have been ascribed 
to the horse-radish of Europe, a syru]> made with an infusion of 
which the celebrated Dr Cullen found elhcacious in removing hoarse- 
ness. The root has a puiigmit odour and a lieavy aromatic taste. 
Dr Wight suggested that it would greatly increase the activity of 
sinapisms. An oil is iin^jiared from the seeds which is used ex- 
ternally for i)ains in the limbs, gout, and rheumatism. In the West 
Indies it is used as a salad oil, because it does not congeal or turn 
rancid. The leaves, bark, and root, according to Eheede, are anti- 
spasmodic. The juice of the leaves mixed with pe])per is applied 
over tlio eyes in vertigo ; and mixed with common salt is given to 
cliildre]! in ilatulenc}". It is also used to hasten su])])uration in 
boils. The bark, rubbed up in rice-water mixed with cummin-seed, 
is a cure for gumboils and toothache. Tlie leai es simply wanned 
are applied in liydrocele, and also good for ulcers and guin(?a-worm. 
A gum reseinbling tragacantli exudes from this tree if an incision bo 
made in the bark. It is used, in headache, inixed with milk and 
externally rubbed on the tem])les. It is also locally ajiplied to 
buboes and venereal pains in the limhs. In Jamaica the wood is 
employed for dyeing a Idue coloiu*. — Ahislie. Jl/tenle. 

Economic Uses. — I'he root of this tree is much like the English 
horse-radish. The hmg leguiiHiS are well known as a vegetable so 
often used both hy Europtniis and native's in curries. The seeds 
were formerly known as the Beit nH(,% from which tlui oil of Ben was 
extracted. It is chielly used hy ])erfuiners and watchmakers. Both 
leaves and llowers are eaten by tlic natives. — Wiylit, Luidley, 


(o^G) Mucuna gigantea (Dee.) N. 0. Leguminos^. 

Kukavulli, Mal. 

DESCliirTiON. — Climbing, peicimial ; leaflets ovate, acute, 
adult ones glabrons ; flowers almost umbellate, at the apex of 
long pendulous peduncles; pedicels long, slender; B lower 
segments of the calyx sliort, tootli-like, the other very short ; 
legumes linear-oblong, deejdy furrowed along tlie sutures, not 
plaited, armed with stifl; stinging hairs, 3-6 seeded ; seeds 
oval; flowers large, suli)hur-colouicd. FI. Aug. — Dec. — W. 
& A. Frod. i 254.— Carpopogon giganleum, lioxb.—llhccde, 
viii. t. 36. Malabar. Coromandel. Concaus. 

Medicau Uses. — rJieedo slates that the virtues of tliis jflant in 
rheumatism are very ccjiispicuoiis. Tin; bark, jadverised and mixed 
■with dried ginger and other ingredients, rubbed over the parts 
affected, is one of the best inodes of administering it. — Rhecde. 
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(307) Mucuna pnirita {Hook.) Do. 

Cowliap^e, Exg. N.air'ornia, Mal. Poonaykalie, Tam. Peeliaflagoo kaila, Tel. 
Kiwucli, lIiND. Kaiiclikoorie, Duk. Alkii.^hee, JiExy. 

Desctuj’TION. — A nnual, twining; brandies pubescent or 
slightly hairy; leaves piniiately trifoliolate ; leaflets ovate, 
upper side glabrous, under .s])riiikled with adpressed silvery 
hairs; racemes shorter than the leaves, drooping; pedicels 
shorter than the calyx ; calyx cleft to the middle, white with 
adpressed hairs, segments broad-lanceolate; corolla jiapilion- 
aceoiis; vexillum cordate, incumbent on the ahT, alie oblong- 
linear, sometimes slightly cohering, keel straight below, 
slightly falcate in the u])per part, terminated by an acute 
beak ; legume slightly carved like an S, densely clothed with 
rigid stinging hairs, G-seeded ; flowers large, dark purple. FI. 
Dec. — Deb, — IK efc A. J^roil. i. 255. — Carpopogou pruriens, 

Roxb . — Rhcede, viii. t. 35. reiiiiisula. Bengal. Dheyra 

Dhooii. 

Medical Uses. — Tin; root in infusion is administered in cholera, 
and a syrup tliickened with the liairs till it is of the cunsisteiice of 
luuicy is prescriljed by Kuropt'an ]u*aetitioncrs as a good anthel- 
iiiintie ; but tlio natives do not use tin* stinging hairs of the pods 
for this purpose. There is no doubt, x\inslie observes, but that it 
is simply by these nu'eljanieal means tliat the hairs act in worm 
cases. Neither tlie tincture nor dt'coetion lias the same etlect. If 
the pods are incautiously touched, they will cause an iiitolerahle 
itching in the fingers. In the AVest Indies a decoction of the root 
is reckoned a powerful diuretic and cleanser of the kidneys, and is 
also made into an ointment for elephantiasis. The ]t*aves are applied 
to ulcers, and the heaiis reckoneil aphrodisiac. A vinous infusion 
of the pods (12 to a (piart) hs said to he a certain remedy for tho 
dropsy . — A inalic. Uhci’ilr. 

Economic Uses. — The seeds of many species are edible, and 
reckoned ecpial to the English bean. Among tlu‘se may he enumer- 
ated the M. 'monch^pvnna (Dec.), known as the JShgro Bean, a 
favourite vegetable with Brahmins ; the M. niixa is also cultivated, 
tlie tender fleshy pods of which, wlien stripped of tluur exterior 
skin, make a most excellent vegetable for the table, scarcely inferior 
to the gardeii-hean of Euro]>e. The jiresent species is a native of 
both Indies. The seed is said to absorb tlie poison of scorpions, and 
to remain on the sting until all is removed . — Foaxirs Funj. Prod. 
Hoxh. 
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(398) Musa paradisiaca {Linn.) Is. O. Musackj:. 

Common Plantain, Exo. Vala, Mal. Valio, Tam. Koniarottio, Tel. Kayla, 
Hind. Kach Kula, Blng. Maoi, Duk. 

Description. — Horbaeeoii.s ; stem simple, thickly clothod 
with the sheathing petioles of the leaves ; leaves forming a 
tuft on the a]‘ex of the stoin ; sj'ike of flowers compound, 
rising from the apex of tie* .stem, eac'li division enclosed in a 
large spatlie witli m:\le ilowors at tlie base, female or herma- 
phrodite ones at tlie upper end; ]K‘rian!h with 0 superior 
ilivisions, .“) of wliieli are gi‘own together into a tube, slit at 
the back, the Olh small and concave; style short; fruit 
oblong, tleshv, ob>eure]y d-5 corm-red, with niiiiKavuis seeds 
buried in llowt is yellowi>h whitish. FL All the year. 

M. sapienluiii, H xh. FI. ln<l. i. bOd. — L\>r. iii. 275 . — FJuxdey i. 
t. 12-14. Cultivated everywhere. Uhittagong. 

!Mi:dic.\l Vsns. — Tie* tender leavt.-s are in common use for dress- 
ing ])Ustcrcd surfaces. For this junpose a ])icce of tin* leaf, of the 
re(piirt‘d size, smeared with any hland Ycgctahlo oil, is aj)pliod to 
the denudi'd surface, and kc]>t on the ]»lace hy means (»f a bandage. 
The hlistered surface is generally found to lieal after four or live days. 
For the lirst two days the u])}>er smo(»tli surface of the leaf is placed 
next the skin, and sub.s(‘(jnently tlie. under side,, until the healing 
process is eoin])lete. This is considered hif ter than the usual mode 
of trentmi'iit with speniuieetti oiiitiiient. Dr ^bln Someren occasion- 
ally emjiloyed the ])laintain leaf as a siihstitute for gutta-percha 
tissue in the water-dressing of wounds and ulcers, and found it 
answer very well. A ]ti(*,c«^ of fre.sli ]»huitaiii leaf forms a cool and 
pleasant shade for tlie eyes in the various ibrins of ojilithalmia so 
commr)ii in the Fast. The ])reserv(;(l fruit, wliieli resemhles dried 
figs, is a nourishing and antiseorhutic article of diet for long voyages. 
In this state they will kec]) for a long time. — (Pharni. of India.) 
Long, in his History of Jamaica, says that on thrusting a knife into 
theliody of the plant the- astringent him]>ed waU'T that issues out is 
given with great success to persons subject to splitting blood, and in 
fluxes. 

Economic Uses. — This extemsively cultivated plant is common to 
both lndi(‘.s. The ancimits were acijuainted with the fruit ; and the 
name of Pala^ which is nsed in 1 Jiny’s descrijition of it, is identical 
with the word VaJa, wliich is the Malayalum name to the present 
day. Probably all the cultivated varieties in this conntry have sprung 
from a single s})ecies, of which the original, ac(;or(ling to Dr Pox- 
hiirgh, was grown from seeds ju’ocunul from ( Jiittagong. A wild 
variety, probably the M. suiter ba^ which is found in the Dindigul 
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valleys, I have often met with on the mountains in Travancore, at 
high elevations. 

In the Himalaya it is cultivated at 5000 feet, and may he found 
wild on the Neilgherries at 7000 feet. It is cultivated in Syria as 
far as latitude 34", but, Humbol<lt says, ceases to bear fruit at a 
height of 3000 feet, wliere the mean annual temperature is G8°, and 
where, probably, the heat of summer is delicient. Lindley enumer- 
ates ten species of ^lusa, sonui of which grow to the height of 25 or 
30 feet, but the Chiiiose species (M. Clnionh^is or Cavmdisldi) doe^s 
not exceed 4 or 5 feet in height. The specilic name of the jdaiit 
under consideration was given by botanhts in allusi<m to an old 
notion tliat it was the forbidden fruit of S(:ri])ture. It has also been 
supposed to be what was intended by the grapes, one branch of 
which was borne upon a ])ole between two nuai that the spies of 
Moses brought out of the JTomised J^and. 4'lu; ])lantain is con- 
sidi‘red very nutritious and Avholesome, eitlier dressed or raw ; and 
no fruit is so easily cultivattMl in tropical cnuiitries. There is hardly 
a cottage in India that has not its gruve of ]ihintains. The natives 
live almost upon them ; and tlu‘ stems of tlie plantain, laden with 
their branches of fruit, are invariably })laced at the entrance of their 
houses during their marriage or other h'stivals, a})propriate emblems 
of plenty and fertility. Its siutculeiit roots and large leaves are well 
adapted for keeping tlie ground moist, even in the hottest months. 
The best soil for its cultivation is m^wly-cleared forest-land where 
there is much decayed vegetation. Additional manure will greatly 
atfect the increase and ilavoiir of the fruit. Some of the varieties 
are far ijiferior to the rest ; tiu' ( luindy ])laiitains are tlie best kiunvn 
in Madras, which, though small, are of delicious llavoiir. The plant 
must be cut down imiuediately after the fruit is gathered ; new 
shoots spring up from the old steins ; and in this way it will grow 
on sj)riiiging up and bearing lor twenty years or nion*. In America 
and the iSoc-iety Isles the fruit is ])i'eservi’d as an article of trade, 
A meal is ])repared from the fruit, ])y stri])])ing olf the skins, slicing 
the core, and, when thoroughly dried in the sun, j^owdering and 
sifting it. It is nui(*li used in thii AVest Indies for infants and 
invalids, and is said to be especially nourishing. Ju^garding its 
nutritive (pialities. Professor Johnston published tlie following infor- 
mation in the ‘Journal of the Agricultural Society of Scotland:* 
“ A\^e find the phiniiiiii fruit to approacli most lU'arly in composition 
and nutritive value to the potato, and the plantain. to those of 
rice. Thus, the fruit of the plantain gives 37 per cent, and the raw 
potato 25 per cent of dry matter. In ri'gard to its value as a food 
for man in our northern climates, there is no reason to believe that 
it is unlit to sustain life and healtli ; and as to warmer or tropical 
climates, this coiichision is of more wiught. The only chemical 
writer who has j)reviously made personal observations n])on this point 
(M. Boussingault) says, ‘I have not suffieient data to determine the 
nutritive value of the banana, but 1 have reason to believe that it 
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is superior to that of potato. I have given as rations to men 
employed at hard labour about G J lb. of hall’-ri]>e bananas and 2 ounces 
of salt meat.* Of these green bananas be elsewliere stales tliat 38 
per cent consisted of husk, and that the internal eatabh* pari lost 56 
per cent of water by drying in the sun. The composition (d the ash 
of the plantain also bears a close resemblaiiee to that of potato. 
Eoth contain much alkaline matter, ]K)lash, and soda salts ; and in 
both there is nearly the same ])ercentage of phos])hoi‘ic acid and 
magnesia. In so far, therefore, as the suj>])ly <.»f those mineral 
ingredients is concerned, by which th(‘ body is su])])ort(‘(l as neces- 
sarily as by the organic food, there is no reason to doubt the banana, 
equally with the ])otato, is iitted to sustain the strength of the 
animal body.” 

Dried ])lantains form an article of commerce' at llombay and other 
parts of the Peninsula. They ai-e merely cut in slices and dried in 
the sun, and being full of saccharim^ matter, make a good j)reserve 
for the table. ExjKtrts from the forim'r jdaee to the extent of 2G7 
cwt., valui'd at riq^ees 1450, were .'^hippe'd in 1850-51. The juice 
of the unri})e fruit and lymph of the stamens are slightly astringt'iit. 
In the West Indies the latter has been used as a kind of markiim 
ink. 

All the species of ^lusa are remarkable for the number of the 
spiral vessels they contain, and one species (If. ffuiilis) yields a line 
kind of tlax, with which a very delicate kind of cloth is fabri(;ated. 
The plantain libre is an excellent substitute for hem]) in linen thread. 
The line grass cloth, shi])’s cordage*, and ropes, which are made and 
used in the South Sea fisheries, are made* from it. The outer lay('rs 
of the sheathing foot-stalks yi(*dd the thickest and strongest lihres. 
It is considered that tlnu’e would ])e no dillie.ulty in obtaining fi’oin 
this plant alone any required quantity of libre, of admitted valuable 
quality, which might he exi)orted to Euroj)e. It can he used with 
no less facility and advantage in the manufacture of ])a])(u*. A ])ro- 
fitahle exj)ort made of plantain and aloe fibre has been established 
on the western coast. The best inode of 2 ^rei)ariiig the fibre is thus 
giv(;n by Dr Hunter : — 

“ Take the upright stem and the central stalk of the leaves; if the 
outer ones are old, stained, or witlujred, reject them ; stri]) off the 
different layers, and proceed to cle.aii them, in shade if possible, soon 
after the tree has been cut down. J..ay a leaf-stalk on a long flat 
board with the inner surface uppermost, scra])e the pulp oft* with a 
blunt piece of hoop-iron fixed in a grove in a long pi(*,c('. of wood. 
(An old iron spoon makes a very good scraper.) When the inner 
side, which lias the thickest layer of pnl]), lias been cleaned, turn 
6ver the leaf and scrape the back of it. When a good bundle of 
fibres has been thus partially cleaned and piled up, wash it briskly 
in a large quantity of water, rubbing it all well and shaking it about 
in the water, so as to get rid of all the pulp and saj) as quick as 
possible. Boiling the fibres in an alkaline ley (potash or soda dis- 
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solved in water), or washing with Europe soap, gets rid of the sap 
quickly. The common country soap, whicli is made with quick- 
lime, is too corrosive to be depended ujion. After washing the 
fibres thoronglily, spread them out in very thin layers, or hang them 
up in the wind to dr3^ Do not ex[>ose the lilacs to the sun when 
damp, as tliis communicates a bivjwnish-yellow tinge to tliein, which 
cannot ])c easily removed b\^ bh^achiiig. Leaving the fibres out at 
night in the dew bleaches IIkuii, but it is at the expense of j»art of 
their strength. All vegetable substances are aj^t to rot if kept long 
in a damp state.” 

In the Jury lie})orts of the IMadras Exhibition it is stated: ‘‘It 
yields a fine wliite silky filire of considerable length, especially lighter 
than hemj), llax, ami aloe fibre, bv one-fourth or one-lifth, and 
]H)ssessing considerable*, strength. There arc numerous varieties of 
the plantain, which yield fibres of dillereiit qualities, viz. : — 

Iwustaley, superior tal)Ie ])laiitaiii. 

Toovaley, or siuall (kiiiidy varietv. 

I'ayvalev, a pale ash-coloured sweet fruit. 

Moiideii, 3-sided coarse fruit. 

Slievuley, large red fruit. 

Putcliay Laden, or long curved green fruit. 

“These varieties, as might l)e expecte.d, yield fibres of ver}^ different 
quality. This plant has a particular tendency' to rot, and to become 
stiff, brittle, and disetdoured, l\y steeping in the grt*en state ; and it 
has been ascertained by trial that the slreiigtli is in pro})orti(di to 
the cltianness of the fibre. If it has been well cleaned, and all the 
sap quickly rennn'cd, it bears immersion in water as well as most 
other fihi'es, and is about the, same strength as Liissiaii hem]). The 
coarse large-fruited ]daiitaiiis yield the stroiigi'st and thiekest filucs ; 
the smaller kinds yiedd lino fibres, suited for wea\ ing, and if carefully 
prepared, these have a glossy a])]X‘araiice like silk. Tliis gloss, how- 
ever, can only ])e got b}' cleaning ra])idly, and before the sa]) has 
time to stain the fibre ; it is soon lost if the plant be st(*e]>ed in 
Avater.” 

In Dr E()yh‘’s ex])eriments on its stnuigih, some prepared at 
^ladras broke at 190 lb., that from 8inga])ore at 390 lb., a 12- 
thread rope broke at 8G4 lb. ; proAung that it is of great strength, 
and applicable to cordage and rough canvas. Perhaps its value in 
the Euro])ean markets might he X50, or at any rate £35 a-ton the 
coarser filires, if sent in suflieient quantity and in a .j)ro])er state. 
Respecting the manufacture of ]uiper from the plantain fibres, the 
subjoined information is selected from Dr Hoyle’s memorandum : — 

“ Among cultivated })hints there is ])robably nothing so Avell 
calculated to yield a large sup]>ly of material, lit for making paper of 
almost every quality, as the jilaiitaiii, so extensively cultiA'ated in 
all tropical countries on account of its fruit, and of Avhieli the fibre- 
yielding stems are a])plied to no useful purpose. As the fruit already 
pays the expenses of the culture, this fibre could be afforded at a 
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cheap rate, as from the nature of the plant consisting almost only 
of water and hhre, the latter inij^ht easily ho st^paralt'O. (hie j)lant(T 
calculates that it could he ailbrded for 13s. 4d. yuT ton. Some 
very useful and tough kinds of paper have heeii madi‘ in Imlia trom 
the fibres of the plantain, and some of tincr (juality from the same 
material both in France and in tlui country.” 

Plantains and haiianas are mere varieties of the same plant. — 
Roxh. Roylcj Fih. Pluiitti. SiiiD/iojtdti. Indiin Journal of Arts 
and Sclenct\^. 

(390) Myrica sapida (ir^/7/.) N. O. ^Iyutcacej:. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves lanceohiti^ aciniiiiiate or ohtnse 
at the a})ex, quite entire, glahrous, coriaceous ; aments cylin- 
dric, alternate, remote, with a jmhescent rachis; male liowers 
with ail ovate puherulous bract; stamens 3-5, longer than the 
bract; anthers glabrous; female liowers with a pear-sha}KHl 
granular fruit; nut very hard, attenuated at both ends. — irall. 

Tent. Flor. Xein p. 59, t 45. Kliasia hills. Slopes of the 

Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — Tin* hark, calk*d Kacjthvl in TIindostani, forms 
an export to Patna and the low country, where it enjoys much re- 
pute as an aromatic stimulant, and is used as riihifacieiit and ster- 
nutatory. Dr Irvine {^Ted. Top. of Afnierc) states that he found 
kaephul and gingi^r mixed the best substance with which to rub 
cholera patients, to promote reaction. — Pharni. of Tndut. 

(409) Myriophyllum verticillatum {Linn.) N. 0. irALORACE/i:. 

I’ooiiatsoo, Tkl. 

Description. — Small aquatic plant, consisting of filiform 
roots, and jointed shoots and stems, some creo})ing, some Heat- 
ing below the water; leaves sessile, verticillate, oblong, linear- 
lanceolate ; male How ers axillary, sessile, 1-4 in the verticcl, 
smaller than the female; spathe l-flowuu’cd ; corolla 3-petalled, 
petals reflected ; female flowers on a distinct plant, axillary, 
generally solitary ; capsule api)arently siliquose, 1-celled, 3-5 
seeded ; flowers small, yellow. FT Aug. — Dec. — Roxh. II. B. 
p. 12. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — When the male flowers are ready to expand, 
the murexed spathe bursts, the flo^vers are then quickly detached, 
and swim remote from the parent plant on the surface of the water 
ill search of the female flowers, resting on the extremities of the re- 
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fleeted leaflets of tlie perianth and petals of the eorolla. The sugar- 
refiners use. Die h(jih while moist to covc-r tlie surface of tlieir sugar, 
as clay is used in the West Indies. Two or three days suffice for 
the use. — li(txb, 

(401) Msrristica Malabarica X. 0. ^NfYRisTicACK.i':. 

Malabar Xutiii(% Kn’G. 

DESCTUrTlON. — Tree ; leaves iiaiTow-ohloiig or elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acute at both ends or obtuse, quite glabrous, glaucous 
beneath ; in male, inflorescence axillary, dicliotomously cyniose, 
many-flowered, lofiger than the petiole; yi'7?? aZc’ few-flowered, 
alabastrum globose, pubescent externally, bract very broad, 
embracing the base ; fruit oblong, tawny, hairy ; aril lacunose ; 
lobes twisted and folded into a cone at the top. — Dec. Prod. 
xiv. 194. — Ilooh. (0 Thoms. Flor, hid. i. 1G3. — KhceJe, 
Mai. i. 5. Forests of Malabar and Travancore. 

MEDiCAii Uses. — T his tree yields a kind of nutmeg larger than 
the common nutmeg, and ]K)ss(‘ssing but lilth* fragrance or aromatic 
taste. When bruised and subjected to boiling, it yields a quantity 
of yellowish concrtle oil, which has been em])loyed as i\n efUc.acious 
application to bad and indolent ulcers, allaying ]»ain, cleansing tlie 
surface, and establishing healthy action. For this ])urpose it requires 
to ho melted down with a small quantity of any bland oil. It may 
be found serviceable as an embrocation in rheumatism. — Plnom. of 
India. 


(102) Myristica moschata (Thnuh.) Do. 

Nutaifg-tree, Eng. Ja«lika^, Tam. 

Desckiption. — T ree; leaves ovate, elliptic, acute at the base, 
acuminate at the apex, lateral nerves on both sides, 8-9 ; ped- 
uncles supra-axilhiry, midcs few-thiwered, females l-flowered ; 
pedicels nearly equalling the peduncle ; braideole under the 
flower broadly ovate, scale-shaped ; flower nodding ; perigoniuin 
ovoid, half 3-cleft, nearly equalling the pedicel, strigose exter- 
nately with adpressed hairs ; anthers 9-12 ; fruit ovoid-globose, 
drooping ; aril laciniated, red, aromatic, coveving the seed. — 
Dec. Prod. xiv. 189. — M. fragrans, Iloiitt. Jlist. Nat. ii. part 
3, p. 233. — Blume Puinphia, p. 180, t. 55. — M. officinalis, Linn. 
Hook. Exot. Bot. t. 155, 15G. — Ixiimplt. Amh. i. 4. Culti- 

vated. 

^0 
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Medical Uses. — A volatile oil resiilos in tlic kernel of the fruit. 
It is stimulant and carminative, and in larger ilos(‘s narcotic. It is 
used in atonic diarrlicca and some forms of (lys]H*])sia, hut is cliiolly 
used as an addition to other remedies. It is us(‘d largely as a con- 
diment. Oil of nutmeg is a useful a]i]>licatioii in rheumatism, par- 
alysis, and sprains, diluted with a hlaml oil. ]\lae(‘, the lalse aril 
investing the shell of the kernel as nu‘t with in commerce, is of a 
pale cinnamon yellow, and an odour and taste analogous to those of 
nutmegs. It yields l>y distillation a volatile oil, which, in (!om])o- 
sition, ellects, and uses, is similar t(» that of nutmegs. It is chietly 
used as a condinu'iit. — Plnirn}. of Jmlio. 

Eooxomic Is us. — Indigenous to th(‘ Indian Archipelago, hut has 
long l)cen successfully cultivated in the warm moist climate of the 
W(‘stern coast ot India. The tr(‘.e hegins to hear at eight years old ; 
it is in its prime at twenty-live years, and continues to hear fruit till 
sixty or older. J lu; mace is diled iii the sun, hut the nutmc'gs are 
smoked hy slow tires ot wood for three months l)efore they are tit 
lor ex])oriation. I he rcTuse nuts are ground down, and hy steaming 
and pressure aff(U‘d a hrown fluid, which cools into the so-called 
“nutmeg soap.’— (71 O.r/r//.) In 1870-71 about 7 cwt. of nut- 
megs were exi)orted fj’om lloni])ay, and 30 cwt. from Madras, valued 
res])ectively at Rs. 575 and Us. 3012.— 7V(/^Zc 
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(403) Naregamia alata (ir. A.) X. 0. Mkijace^e. 

N e la-naregai n , Ma l. 

Description. — Small slirul), glabrous ; calyx small, cup- 
shaped, 5-cleft ; petals 5, very long, strap-shaped, distinct, 
free ; filaments united into a long slender tube that is inflated 
and globular at the apex, the mouth with 10 very slight 
anther-bearing crenatures; leaves trifoliolate; leaflets cuneate- 
obovate, quite entire, sessile ; petiole margined ; flowers on 
long axillary solitary peduncles, white; capsule slightly mem- 
branaceous, 3-cornere(l, 3-valved; seeds 2. FI. April — May. — 

W. & A. Prod. i. IIG. — Wiylit Icon. i. 90. — lihccde, x. 22. 

Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — This is a })retty little plant, and will flower freely 
when introduced in gardens. It grows wild in the Travancore 
forests. The root and leaves are used in rheuinatisin, and the juice 
of tlie plant mixed with cocoanut-oil is used in cases of psora. — 
liheede. Pers. Obs, 


(404) Nauclea Cadamba {Roxh.) N. O. Cinciionace.e. 

Vella Cadamba, Tam. Rudralv.sliakaiuba, Ticl. Cuddum, Hind. Kiiduiii, Beno. 

Description. — Large tree with a perfectly straight erect 
trunk ; leaves opposite, between bifarious and decussate, oval, 
smooth, entire; petioles smooth; ])eduncles terminal, solitary; 
heads of flowers globose ; calyx 5-partite ; capsules 4-sided, 
4-celled ; seeds numerous, not winged ; flowers small, orange- 
coloured, fragrant. FI. April — May. — Roxh. FI. hid. i. 516. 
Bengal. Wynaad. Malabar on river banks. 

Economic Uses. — This is a largo and ornamental tree. It is 
common about Calcutta, and is planted for the extensive shade it 
yields. The wood is of a yellow colour, and is used for various 
kinds of furniture. — Roxb. Jarij Rep. 
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(405) Nauclea cordifolia (llojrh.) Do. 

Maiija cadaiiiba, Tam. Dadiiga, Tkl. Kelikuduin, Bknq. 

Description. — Tree 40-50 feet; leaves opposite, decussate, 
cordate, roundish, jmhcsceiit on the upper side, tomentose on 
the under; general peduncles axillary, 1-3 together, partial 
one shorter than the general, rather longer than the globose 
head of flowers ; calyx 5 - partite, seginents elavate ; corolla 
pubescent, lobes spreading; capsule 2-celled; seeds G, winged 
at the extremities ; tlowers small, yellow. FI. Nov. — Dec. — 
TF. cfc A. Prod. i. 301.— 7W?>. FJ. Ind. i. 514.— Per. i. t. 53. 

Coromandel mountains. Concans. Hurd war. Bengal. 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is exceedingly beautiful, and like 
that of the ])ox-tree. It is very close-grain(?d, and is procured from 
1 to 2 feet in diameter. It is good es])ecially for furniture, being 
light and durable. If, however, (exposed to wet, it soon decays. In 
Bombay the carpenters use it for planking. — lloxh. Jury Rep, 
Mad. Exldh. 


(iOG) Nauclea parvifolia (Roxh.) Do. 

Bota-fadamie, Tkl. Neer-ca(laiii])a, Tam. 

Descbiption. — Ti’oc 30-40 feet, glabrous except in the axils 
of the nerves on the umhTside of the leaves; branches brachi- 
ale; leaves opposite, ovate or oval, bluntish; general x>eduncles 
ox)x^osite, terminal, bearing a pair of small deciduous leaves, 
])artial ones scarcely so long as the globose head of flowers ; 
limb of calyx very short, and almost truncated; lobes of corolla 
spreading ; cajisule containing 2 cocci sj.ditting at the inner 
angle; flowers small, yellow, Axnil — Aug. — W. A. 
Prod. i. 391. — Rox^. Fl. Ind. i. 513. — Cor. i. t. 52. — Wight 

III. ii. 123. — N. orientalis, Linn. Coromandel. Concans. 

Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of this tree is of light chestnut 
colour, fine and close griiined. It is useful for many purposes, but 
if exposed to wet it soon rots. It is used in Malabar for flooring, 
planks, packing -boxes, and similar purposes. — Roxh. Jury Rep. 
Mad. E.rliih. 
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(407) Nelumbium speciosnm {WUld.) N. 0. XELUMBiACEiE. 

Egyptian or Pythagorean Pean, Eno. Taniaray, Tam. Tamara, Bem-tamara, 
Mal. Yerra-taniaray, Tki.. lAiilkamal; Kungwcl; Kainal ; Padaiii ; Ambuj, Hind. 
Pudinaj)odoo ; Koinol ; Ponglnij, Bknd. Kuiig-evdka, Dlk. 

Descuiptiox. — A ciluitic ; leaves orbicular, attaclied by their 
centre, glalirous, under surface pale, margins somewliat 
waved ; peduncles bjiiger tliaii tlie petioles, erect ; root-stock 
horizontal, flesliy, sending out many fibres from the under- 
surface ; petioles long, rising above the surface of the water, 
scabrous with acute tubercles ; corolla polypetalous ; con- 
nectivum produced beyond the cells of the anthers into a 
clavate appendage; nuts loose in the hollows of the torus, 
1-2 seeded ; flowers large, white or rose-coloured. FI. nearly 
all the year. — ir. cC* A. ProcL i. 1C). — Wight III. i. t. 9.— 
— Rooh. FI. Lid. ii. 647. — Nympluea Nelumbo, Linn. — Rhecdc, 

xi. t. 30, 31. Common in tanks in the Peninsula and other 

parts of India. 

Economic Uses. — It is universally believed that this is the sacred 
EgiJjdian Lotns^ which originally found its way from India, where it 
was indigenous, and tlu', fruit was known as the Pijihagorcan bean. 
If this be the case, it is a singular fact that, while the plant still 
survives in its native country, it has died out after the lapse of cen- 
turies in Egypt, for the real Lotus is no longc'r found on the waters 
of the Nile. Up to the 17th century it was (jomnionly believed to 
be peciiliar to Lower Egypt, but no one had ever met with it there. 
Herodotus has alluded to the ])lant, and indeed accurately descj‘il)es 
it. He called it the ‘Maly of the Nile,’’ but this must not be con- 
founded with several species of the Ny m])ha‘.a tribe which ai*e found 
in the Nile to the present day. Of the Lotus he says, — “ There 
are also other lilies, like roses, that grow in the river, the fruit of 
which is contained in a separate*, pod, that springs up iVom the root 
in form very like a '\vas])’s nest ; in this thtire are many berries tit to 
be eaten, of the size ot an olive stone, and they are eaten both fresh 
and dried.” It grew abundantly in all the lakes and canals. Strabo 
and particularly Theophrastus have both mentioned the sacr(*d j)lant 
of Egypt, and the latter has most minutely describ('d it, but the 
s'lvans who accompanied Napoleon in his exj)editioii to that country 
looked in vain for it. It has long ago disap])('ared. The most 
remarkable part of the plant is the structure of the seed-receptacle, 
which has been aptly compared to a })oniegranate cut in half, or, as 
Herodotus says, like a wasp’s nest. When ripe, th(^ seeds are loose 
each in their separate cell, and if shaken make a noise like a rattle. 
Unlike the Nynipha3a, the stems, petioles, and llower-stems of the 
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Lotus are raised above the water, a peculiarity which luay serve to 
distinguish it, wliere so many errors have he(‘ii made in the specifica- 
tion of the two genera. In .this country as well as in (.■hina and 
Ceylon the flowers are held especially sacred. The roots and seeds 
were eaten by the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus, as they are 
now in India. It is also cultivated for the ])urpose. Tlu' mode of 
sowing the seeds is by lirst enclosing them in l)alls of clay and then 
throwing them into the water. The same mi'thod wfis adopted by 
the early Egyptians. Sir J. Staunton remarked that the h*.af from 
its structure growing entirely round tlu' stalk has the advantagii of 
defending both flowers and fruit arising from its centre from contact 
with the water. The stem n(‘Vor fails to ascuaid with the water from 
whatever depth, where its leaf ex])ands, rests u])on it, and often 
rises above it. There are several varieties with whih' or rose-coloured 
flowers, and with or without a prickly stem. ^Vhen the tanks are 
dry the roots are embedded in tlie mud, but on the ap])ear;ince of the 
rain they burst out again, and the surface of the water, lus if by a 
miracle, becomes covered with the large broad leaves. As a modern 
writer has observed, 'Jdiere is no plant in the worhl which posses- 
ses so much interest in an historical ])oint of view as the Lotus. The 
emblem of sanctity amongst tlie priiists of an extinct religion four 
thousand years ago, it is now no longer known in the countries 
where once it was held sacred, and has sought refuge in the gardens 
and conservatories of tlie far-off lands of the west, of wliich the 
votaries of Isis never dreamt.’^ l)r Loxburgh says that the tender 
shoots of the roots between the joints ar(‘, (‘-aten by tlie natives either 
simply boiled or in their cunies. The seeds are eaten cither mw, 
roasted, or boiled. Tlie leaves and flower-si alks abound in spiral 
tubes, which are extracted with great care by gently breaking the 
stems and drawing apart the ends ; with the.se iilameiits arci prepared 
those wicks which are burnt by the Hindoos in the lamps placed 
before the shrines of their gods. The leaves are used as substitutes 
for plates ; and in (diina the seeds and slices of the root are served 
up in summer with ice, and the roots are laid up in salt and vinegar 
for the winter. — lloxh, Loudon, 

(408) Nerium odorum {Ail.) 0. ArocYNACEiE. 

Sweet-scented Oleander, Eno. Tsjovanna Aralce, Mal. Aralec, Tam. Gliemicni, 
Tel. Kancer, Duk. Kaner, UiNii. Lal-kliaru1)ce, IJenu. 

Description. — Shrub, G-8 feet; calyx 5-cleft; corolla salver- 
shaped, throat crowned by lacerated segments, segments of the 
limb twisted, unequal- sided ; leaves linear lanceolate, 3 in 
a whorl, veiny beneath, with revolute edges ; peduncles ter- 
minal ; flowers pale-red, fragrant ; follicles cylindrical. FI 

June — Aug. — Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. %—Itlhccdc, ix. t. 1-2. Near 

banks of rivers. Common in gardens. 
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Mkdical Usf:s. — T lic-re an^ two or tlim; varieties with deep red, 
wliiie, rose-r(»loured, single and donlile tiowers. The. Lark of the 
ror)t is iisod (eKterually as a pow(‘rfiil r(‘p(*llent, and made into a 
]>aste is a]>p]iod in eases of ringworm. The root itsf;lf taken in- 
ternally aets .as a poisnii. — (Ainsht-,^ The ro(»l eoniains a yellow 
]>oisnn(>iis resin, lannie aeid, wax, and >iigar, ])iit no alealoid or 
volatile p(»ison. The same poison iv>ides in the Lark and tiowers. 
It is very solnhle in eaihonate of soda, and, thongh not volatile, is 
carried otf meehanieally when the plant is distilled with water. It 
is used in leprosy, eruptions of tin; skin, and boils. — Po/rr/Ps Paiij. 
PlanU. 

(400) Nicotiana Tabacum {T.lmt.) y,. (.). Solanack.k. 

Tol»acco j>!.uit, Kng. 

DESCniPTiox. — Herbaceous, pubescent, glutinous, stem erect, 
tapering, branched above ; h'.aves ohloiig-laiicc'olate, acuminate, 
sessile, lower ones decurrent, half stem-clasping ; llowers p)edi- 
celled bracteate ; segments of the oblong calyx lanceolate, 
acute, uiK'qual; corolla outwardly downy, throat somewhat 
inflated, segments of the iimcb -spreading liml.) acute ; capsule 
the length of the calyx, or slightly longer. — Dec. Prod. xiii. pt. 

1, p. 557. — Lam. III. t. 113. — Woodv. Med. Boi. i. t. GO. 

Cultivated. 

IMedioal TTses. — Tlio juico of tobacco-leaves is ])owerfully sedatiA'e 
and antis[)asrnodio. It is used medicinally in dro])sy and similar 
aifoctions. As a local application it has })een em]>loyed for relieving 
paiii in rheuiiiatio aliections and skin diseases. To])acco-siiioking is 
sfunetiiiies eUlu^tnalJy r(*sort(Hl to in astlima, s])asmodic couglis, and 
nervous iiritahility. IVultiees of tobacco-leaves liavo been success- 
fully applied to the spine in tetanus. — Phantt. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The tobacco plant has long been cultivated in 
India for the ])urpose cd’ its leaves being maiiiifactured into clieroots. 
Many acres of land are planted with it in the Salem and ITichinopoly 
districts, especially in the latter. Its cultivation also extends to the 
northern parts of tlie Dcccaii, and, in fact, wlu'rever the locality may 
be fiwourahle for its ])roper development. In a paper forwarded to 
the Agri.-IIort. 8oc. of Madras in May 18G2, Dr yhortt gives the 
following account of its cultivation at Chiug1e])iit : — It is a cAiltiva- 
tion of four months. The seeds are sown into seed-beds late in the 
month of December, and the tobacco is gathered early in April. 
The beds are square, and receive the seeds sometimes before and 
sometimes after being irrigated. I’he hetls are carefully prepared by 
free digging and turning up of the soil, Avhen it is manured with 
equal portions of wood-ashes and dung-heap rubbish. Land in the 
mean time is prepared by the soil being freely ploughed, manured, 
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and the earth drawn out into small, nan'ow, parallel trenches, about 
a foot wide, witli intervening ridges of the same breadth. AVlien 
the seedlings have attained between 3 and 5 inches in height, and 
have put out three or four leaves, whicli they do in about twenty 
days, they are ready for beijig transplanted. The trenches are 
previously tilled with water, and the seedlings [)lanted on the top of 
the ridges, at the distance of 15 inches from each other, and for the 
first three or four days irrigated daily, after which irrigation is prac- 
tised every second day throughout their growth. About the tifteenth 
or twentieth day after transplan tatii.m the weeds are scraped out of 
the land eithiu with a cocoanut-shell or an iron scraper. In about 
a fortniglit after this the soil is loosened and weeds exterminated. 
Advantage is taken of this opportunity to comjdete the stand of 
plants by filling up the vacancies caused by the failure or accidental 
destruction of ]»lants. Irrigation is ])ractised as usual. At the com- 
ineiicement of tlie third month, a second hotdng or loosening of the 
soil and extermination of the wtH*d is i>ractised ; and some two 
or three days after that, tlie side-shoots, which have begun to show 
themselves in the axilla of the leaves, are removed by being broken 
oif. And about the end of the third month, when the stand of 
plants has attained l)etweeii 2 and 3 feet in height, the tops of tlie 
bushes and all superfiuous leaves are jiiiiched ofi‘, leaving to each 
plant some ten or firteen of the best-formed leaves. The plants 
throughout their growth are subject to attacks from insects of the 
caterijillar kind ; these should be looked for daily, the first thing in 
the morning, when th(\y sliould be picked out and destroyed. When 
the plants liave become rii)e, whicli they do at the end of the fourth 
month, the leaves becomi5 speckled, and Avill frec^ucmtly crack be- 
tween the fingers. At this period, should the plants have grown 
well and luxuriantly, tlui average size of the leaf is 25 to 30 inches 
in length, and 5 to 7 inches in bi’eadth. The plants are then cut 
down (leaving a cou])le of inches of the stem in the ground), and 
allowed to be on the field to dry. In the evening they are 
gathered and stacked into a heap in some oi)en place for the night ; 
the next day the ground is spread over with palmyra leaves and 
straw of the varagoo {Pan! cum iiiiliaccuw) to the height of 6 or 8 
inches ; and on this the plants are stackiul, and covered over with 
straw and palm leaves, and i)ressed with stones for five or six days, 
when the weights, straw, t'tc. are removed, the tobacco-plants taken 
up and hung in the shade ])y their stalks for a few days till the 
stalks become dry, when they are taken down and placed in a small 
close room, and covered as before with palm-leaves and straw, and 
pressed dowji by weights. Should the' jfiants have become too dry 
and brittle, a few of the stalks are cut out and boiled with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, to which a cake of Palmyra sugar or jaggery 
is added, and the fluid or decoction sprinkled on the tobacco previous 
to stacking the second time. The stack is turned upside down once 
in tliree or four days. When this has been done several times, the 
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leaves arc stripped off the stalks and tied into Lundies, each containing 
from sixty to seventy h*aves ; tln^se are again stacked in l)undles, and 
have weights ])laced over them, after l^eing covfTed with straw, &c. 
The bundles are rearranged once in three or four days for some two 
or three ^veeks, when the tobacco is coiisuhired cured and fit for use, 
and is removed. The ])roduce of one cawiiie of land is about 350 
t/iooliS of tobacco ; a iJi.ou/c is eipiivalent to 3 lb. 10 oz. The atten- 
dant expenses are — 


For ploiigliiiig the land. 

Hs. 

14 

Aa. 

0 

p. 

0 

Watering, weeding, &c.. 

. . 15 

0 

0 

Laud-rent, 

5 

0 

0 

Total, 

34 

0 

0 


The value of the produce of one caAvnic — viz., 350 thooks of tobacco 
— is valued at 150 rupees, from which if 34 ru])ees be deducted, and 
alloAving IG ru])ees for contingent expcuises, a clear profit of 100 
rupees goes to the cultivator. The seeds arc so e.xtreinely minute 
and numerous that one pound suffices for planting a cawnie of land, 
and the price of the s(^ed is eight annas a-pound. When the tobacco- 
stalks are cut down, the stumps left in the soil soon throw out fresh 
shoots 'j these, if carefidly wec;ded and watered, thrive well. The 
produce thus obtidiu'd will realise one-third ot the value of the 
original crop. The tobacco from the second crop is greatly iiderior 
to the first in (piantity and quality, coiiseipiently it deteriorates 
in value in the market. 

(410) Notonia grandiflora (Dec.) X. 0. Co3jposit.e. 

llESClillTlON. — Slirubby ; stem thick, round, marked with 
scars of fallen leaves ; leaves oblong or obovate, quite entire ; 
corymb few-headed ; pedicels much longer than the capitulum’; 
flowers terminal, ])ale yellow. FI. Dec. — Jan. — Dec. Prod. 
vi. 442. — Wight Contrib. 24. — N. corymbosa, Dec. — Wight 

Icon. t. 484. South Travancore. Neilgherries. High rocky 

places in the Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is asserted by Dr Gibson to be a 
remedy in hydropliobia. The mode of administration is as follows : 
About four ounces of the freshly-gathered stems, infused in a pint 
of cold water for a night, yield in the morning, when subjected to 
pressure, a quantity of viscid greenish juice, which being mixed 
with the water is taken at a draught. In the evening a further 
quantity of juice made up into boluses with flour is taken. These 
medicines are to be repeated for three successive days. — Pharm. of 
India. 
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(411) Nyctanthes arbor tristis (Linn.) X. 0. Jasmlvace.e. 

Muiija-pumerum, Mal. Siiigahar, Beng. ITursinghar, Hind, ragala-iiuilly, 
Tam. 

Descbiftion. — Tree, 15-20 feet, young shoots 4-si dec! ; 
leaves opposite, short -petioled, cordate, or oblong, pointed, 
entire or coarsely serrate, scabrous ; panicles terminal, com- 
posed of smaller 6-tio\vered terminal umbel lets; calyx cam- 
panulatc, slightly 5-iiotched, downy ; corolla tube cyliiidric, as 
long as the calyx, segments o - 7 ; involiicel of 4 inverse- 
cordate, opposite, sessile leaflets ; flowers numerous ; tube 
orange-coloured ; border white, fragrant. FI. Nearly all the 

year. — lio.vh. FI. Ind. i. 8G. — Rliecde^ i. t. 21. Cultivated in 

gardens. 

EcoNOMrc Uses. — The flowers of this plant shed a delicious 
fragrance in gardcuis where they grow, only during the night. It is 
at sunset that they open, and before the morning the ground is 
covered with the fallen corollas. The native women collect tliem, 
and, stringing them on threads, wear them as necklaces or twine 
them in their hair. The orange-coloured tub(\s dye a beautiful buff 
or orange colour, with tlie various shades between them, according 
to the preparation and mode of conducting the oj)eration ; but no 
way has yet been discovcu’cd of rendering the colour durable. Sim- 
monds mentions the bark of this tree among other yielding tanning sub- 
stances. — (Uoxh. Li )i(Uvif.) This tre(i is extremely common along the 
foot of the mountains which skirt theDejwa Dhoon, and may be seen 
for several hundred feet above Kajpore in the ascent to Alussonrio; 
Ur Wallich found it in a wild state near the banks of the Irrawaddy, 
on the hills near Prome. This affords a very satisfactory instaiKMi 
of tlie extensive distribution of the same s])ecies along the base of 
the mountains, even when separated by 12'' of latitude, or from 18" 
to 30°. — Roylc. Him. J3ot. 

(412) Nymphaea edulis (Dec.) N. O. XYMPn.EACEyE. 

Koteka, Tel. Chliota-sundhi, Beng. 

Description. — Aquatic; leaves oval, quite entire, downy 
underneath, margin sometimes slightly waved; petiole at- 
tached a little within the margin; petals 10-15; stamens 30, 
in a double series ; stigmas 10-15, rayed ; flowers white ; con- 
nectivum not prolonged ; seeds numerous. FI. Nearly all tlie 
year. — W. & A. Frod. i. 447. — N. esculeiita, Foxh. FI. Ind. ii. 
578. Bengal. Circars. 

Economic Uses. — Tlio tubers are much sought after by the 
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natives, hntli as an article of food and medicine. Tlie caj)su]e and 
s(M*ds aie eilli(‘r pickled or put into curries, or ^noiiiul and mixed 
with Hour to make cakes. The flowers are nearly three inches in 
diameter. — JhjxL 

(413) Nymphaea rubra {Roxh) Do. 

Red- flowered Water-Lily, Exo. Y^erra Kulwa, Tel. Kuklita-cluuiduiia, Hind. 
Buro-rukto-kuiiibal, " 

Description^. — xYquatic; sepals 4; petals numerous ; leaves 
peltate, sharply toothed, downy hut not spotted beneath ; lobes 
diverging ; connectivum not prolonged ; petioles inserted very 
near the margin of the leaf; flowtirs deep red; torus bottle- 
shaped; carpels numerous, many-seeded; stigma 10-20, rayed. 
FI March— Aug.— ID. & A. Frocl i. 17.— 111. i. 10.— 

Boxh. FI. Ind. ii. 570. reninsula in tanks and ditches. 

Tail] ore. 

Economic Uses. — The roots and soakIs are eaten by the natives ; 
and the capsides and seeds together are pre])ared in dilVerent ways, 
sometimes pickled, or put into curries, or made into cakes. A kind 
of starch and arrowroot is made from the underground stems and 
roots, and both are used as alinumts as well as in medicine. In 
lleiigal there is a small rose-coloured variety with fewer stamens. 
This is a beautiful flower, yet neither common nor so gaudy os the 
Egyptian Lotus. — Roxh. 
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(414) Ocimum Basilicum {Linn.) N. 0. Lamiace.h. 

Sweet Basil, Eng. IMnioot-patcliie, Tam. Vcpoo(li]>atsa, Tkl. Subzeh, Duk. 
Kala-tiilsee, Pashana Clieddee, Hind. Babooitiilsce, Beng. 

Descpiition. — H erbaceous, erect, glabrous ; leaves petiolate, 
ovate or oblong, narrowed at the base, slightly toothed ; petioles 
ciliated ; racemes simple ; calyxes longer than the pedicels ; 
upper teeth ovate, concave, shortly acuminated ; whorls about 
6, rarely lO-dowered ; flowers small, white. FL Nearly all 
the year. — Wight Icon, t 8G8. — O. pilosum, Benfh. and Willd. 

— Boxh. FL IncLiii. 16. reninsula. Bengal. Oude. Tra- 

vancore. 

The varieties are : — 
a 0. anlmtinn, Bcnth. 

More erect and less })ilosc ; leaves larger, thicker, 
and slightly toothed ; corollas usually villous. — 0. basilicum, 
Linn. — BoJ.^. FL Ind. iii. 17. — Ilhccde, x. t. 87. 

b 0. glalrrat'um.^ Bcnth. 

Erect ; petioles and calyxes sparingly ciliated ; 
leaves scarcely tootlied ; racemes elongated, sim]>le. — O. in- 
tegerrimum, Willd. — 0. caryophyllatuin, Boxh. FL Ind. iii. 
16. — Goolal till see, Beng. Patna, 

c 0. tliyrsijlorim, Bcnth. 

Erect, glabrous ; petioles and calyxes hardly cili- 
ated ; raceme thyrsoid ; branched flowers X)ale-pink. — Boxh. FL 
Ind. iii. 15. — Wight Icon. t. 868. 

Medic^vl Uses. — The whole plant is aromatic and fragrant. The 
seeds are cooling and mucilaginous, and are said to he very nourish- 
ing and demulcent. An infusion is given as a remedy in gonorrhoea, 
catarrh, dysentery, and chronic diarrhoea. The juice of the leaves 
is squeezed in the ear in ear-ache. Dr Fleming states that the seeds 
are a favourite medicine with Hindoo women for relieving the after- 
])ains of parturition. In Europe the leaves and small branches or 
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leafy tops are gathered for culinary purposes, and used in highly- 
seasoned dishes. Sometimes they are introduced into salad and 
soups. — {Don. Ainslie.) The juice of the leaves of 0. villosum, 
mixed with ginger and black pepper, is given during the cold stages 
of intermittent fever. It is also prescril>ed to allay vomiting arising 
from irritation produced by worms. — {Long Indig. Plants of B&nyaJ.) 
The seeds steeped in water swell and form a pleasant jelly, useful 
as a diaphoretic and demulcent. — Powells Panj. Prod. 

(415) Ocimum sanctum {Linn.) Do. 

Holy basil, Exc;. I’ookisee, Tam. Toolsee, Duk. Niella-tirtova, KhrisLiia 
toolsee, Mal. Kala-toolsie, Hind. Kalo-tulsee, Bknq. 

DESCiariTON. — Steins and petioles pilose ; leaves petiolate, 
oval, obtuse, toothed, pubescent ; floral leaves sessile, shorter 
than the pedicels; racemes slender, simple or branched at the 
base ; calyx shorter than the pedicels, smoothish, upper-tooth 
obovate, concave ; corolla hardly exceeding the calyx ; flowers 
pale purple. FI. Nearly all the year. — lloxl. FI. Tnd. iii. 14. 
— 0. hirsutum, Benili . — lUicedc, x. t. 85. Cultivated in gar- 

dens and near pagodahs. 

Medical Uses. — T he 'whole plant is of a dark purple colour, and 
has a grateful smell. The root is given in decoction in fevers, and 
the juice of the leaves in catarrhal aflections in children. Also an 
excellent remedy, mixed with lime-juice, in cutaneous affections and 
ringworm. The leaves, dried and pulverised, are used by natives in 
Bengal as snuff in the endemic affection of the nasal cavities called 
Peenas/i ; it is said to be an effectual means of dislodging the mag- 
gots. — Pkarm. of India. 

(41 G) Odina wodier {Roxh) N. 0. AxACARDiACEiE. 

Woodian, Tam. Waddi gainpiiia, Tel. Cushnmlla, Hind. Jiwul, Beno. 
Wodier Maruin, Mal. 

DESCiiirTiON.— Large tree ; leaves alternate about the ends 
of the branches, unequally pinnated ; leaflets 3-4 pair, oppo- 
site, almost sessile, oblong-obovate, acuminated, glabrous, 
entire, paler below ; calyx shortly 4-lobed, segments rounded ; 
petals 5, oblong, spreading ; drupe uniform, very hard, 1-celled; 
seeds solitary, of the same shape as the nut; racemes terminal, 
fascicled ; flowers small, greenish yellowish, externally purplish. 
FI. Teb. — March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 171. — Wight Icon. i. 
60. — lloxb. FI. Ind. ii. 293. — Roylc III. t. 31,/. 2. — Rhccde, iv. 
t. 32. Coromandel mountains. Bengal. Travancore. 
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Medical Uses. — A gum wliich exudes from the tree is beaten 
up with cocoanut-milk and applied to sprains and bruises, and the 
pulverised bark, when boiled in or mixed with oil, is put to bad 
ulcers and wounds. The leaves boiled in oil are externally applied 
to bruises. — (Ainslie, Wight) The bark, which is very astringent, 
is employed in the form of decoction as a lotion in ini})etiginous 
eruptions and obstinate ulcerations. It also forms an excellent as- 
tringent gargle. — Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — This tree, says Dr Wight, is one of the most 
commonly cultivated and best known in the Peninsula, where, 
though far from being ornamental or useful, its quickness of growth 
from cuttings recommends it. The tree is planted in avenues, but 
yields no shade in the hot weather, being 'without leaves till June. 
The wood of the old trees is close-grained, of a deep reddish ma- 
liogaiiy colour towards the centre. J'lie coloured part is serviceable 
and looks well. It is useful for ordinary work, especially for sheaths 
of swords, knives, &c. The bark is full of librous materials. — 
Wight. Jury Mad. Exhib. 

(417) Olea dioica (Roxh.) N. 0. Oleace.®. 

Indian olive, E^;g. Kara-vetti, Mal. 

Desciuption. — T ree ; leaves opposite, oblong, remotely and 
acutely serrate, acuminate, smooth, on short petioles ; panicles 
axillary and opposite below the leaves ; Male flowers numer- 
ous ; calyx 4-toothed ; corolla tube very short, border 4-cleft ; 
female flow^ers on a separate tree ; calyx as in the male ; corolla 
none ; drupe nearly round, 1-celled, 1-seeded ; flowers small, 
white. FI. March— April.— FI. Ind. i. lOG.— iv. 
t. 54. Chittagong. Silhet. Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit in size and colour is much like the 
English sloe. The timber of the tree is reckoned excellent, and is 
iimch used by the natives.— The 0. rohusta, indigenous to 
Silhet, furnishes the natives in that country with a hard and durable 
wood. — Roxb. 

(418) Ophelia elegans {R. W.) N. 0. Gentianace^. 

Description. — Shrub, erect, ramous above, obsoletely 
4-sided; leaves sessile, narrow, ovate-lanceolate, tapering to a 
slender point, 3-nerved, lateral nerves close to the margin ; 
branches ascending, slender, bearing at each point lateral few- 
flowered cymes, forming together a large, many-flowered, leafy 
panicle ; calyx lobes narrow-lanceolate, acute, about two-thirds 
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the lengtli of the corolla ; lobes of the corolla obovate-cuspi- 
date ; fovea3 bound with loiigisli coarse hairs ; flowers pale blue. 

FI. Aug. — Sept. — Wight Icon. t. 1331. Pulncy Hills. 

Northern Circars. 

Mkiucal Vsks. — A very handsome species, says T)r Wight, when 
in full Hewer, i’eriiiing as it dees a rich ])aiiicle ef liglit-hlue llowcirs 
streaked willi dee,per-celoure.d veins. It seems very distinct from 
all ether sj»e(‘i<‘s. The stems are used as a hitter and febrifuge in 
the iierthern (_’in;ars, and are tliere in great request. It closely re- 
sembles the O. which is brought from the slopes of the 

Himalaya, and which is there reckoned useful as a tonic in inter- 
iiiitteiit i'evers. Of the ])resent species the stalks are tied u]) in 
bumlles about a foot long and 3 or 4 inches in thickness. The 
native name in the districts where it grows is Solar as or Salajit. 
it is expoitc‘(] to a considerable extent, and is easily procured in the 
bazaars, where tin* ])lant is imligenous. Tlie llonoiirable W. Elliot 
wais th(^ lii’st to bring this new .s]K‘.cies of gentian to notice. — lud. 
Annals i)f Med. Sclviaw. Jntaj Jicp. Mad. Exlitb. Wijht. 

(411)) Ophelia multiflora (Dah:.) Do. 

DESCiarTiON. — Stem quadrangular, 4-winged, ascending, 
densely^ leafy ; leaves round, ovate, stem-clasping, 5-nerved, 
iiiucronulate, glabrous, decussate ; cymes many-flowered ; calyx 
divisions lanceolate - acuminate ; corolla white, 4-divided, 
segments ovate-elliptic, their rounded pits surroiinded by long 
fringes ; lilaments united at the veiy base. — Dah. Bomb. Flor. 
150. — Hoolc. Journ. Bot. ii. 135. Mahableshwar. 

Medical 1'Ses. — T his is used in Bombay as an excellent sub- 
stitute for chiretta. The dried root occurs in pieces of 2 inches in 
length, of the diameter of a quill, giving off two or three rootlets, 
covered with a whitish-brown ej)idermis, wrinkled longitudinally, 
white internally, and brittle. Dr Broughton considers that its 
medicinal action and uses are similar to those of gentian and chiretta, 
for which it may be advantageously substituted. Tlie dried plant 
also appears to be used for the same purposes. — Pharm. of India. 

(420) Ophiorrhiza munghos {Linn.) N. 0. Cinchonace^.. 

Description. — rerennial 1- J foot ; stem when old suffruti- 
cose ; leaves opposite, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminated at both 
ends, glabrous, very thin, unequal in size; calyx tube turbinate, 
limb 5-Qleft; corolla tube infundibuliform, short, hairy within, 
limb 5-lobed ; stamens enclosed ; capsule compressed, crowned 
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with the calycine segments, 2-celled, 2-valved; seeds numerous, 
somewhat hexagonal ; cymes peduiicded, terminal, branched ; 
flowers nearly sessile, white. FI. Aug. — Sept. — W. & A. Prod. 

i. 404. — Boxb. FL Ind. i. 701. Dindigul. Courtallum. 

Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — There are several varieties slightly dilTering in 
the disposition of their form of inflorescence. Dr Wallich found 
the plant growing in the forests of the valleys of Nepaul, though ho 
was not quite sure whether those lie gatliert'd did not belong to a 
distinct species. The Malays, according to Kaunpfer, called the root 

earth-galls,” from its intense bitterness. The root is very bitter, 
and reported to be a jiowerful alexipharmic. TTie jflant in Ceylon 
is accounted a good s]»eciflc in snake-bites; the parts used are the 
leaves, root, and bark made into decoction and administered in doses 
of i oz. Eoxburgli doubted the good qualities ascribed to it. — 
— A'indie. Boxh. 


(421) Ophioxylon serpentinum (Lhm.) N. 0. ArocYNACEiE. 

Tsjovamia-aiiidpodi, Mal. Cliivaii-ainel}X)(li, Tam. Paial-gamii, Tel. Cbota- 
chaiul, Hixn. Chaiulra, Beng. 

DESCiuriiON. — Twilling; calyx 5 -cleft; corolla funnel- 
shaped, with long tube, thick in the middle, 5 -cleft, limb 
oblique ; anthers almost sessile inserted in the middle of the 
tube ; leaves 3-4-5 in a whorl, cuneate-oblong, acute, sometimes 
drooping; pedicels and calyxes red; drupe black, size of a pea, 
twin or solitary by abortion ; nut wrinkled, 1-sccded ; flowers 
white, with the tube pale rose-lilac. FL All the year. — Boxb. 

FL Ind. i. 094. — Wight Icon. t. 849. — Blbccdc, vi. t. 47. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — Pew shrubs, says Sir W. Jones, in the world 
are more elegant, especially when the vivid carmine of the perianth 
is contrasted, not only with the milk-white corolla, but with the 
rich green berries, which at the same time embellish the fascicles. 
Kheede says it is always bearing, the berries and flowers appearing 
together at all times. The root is used internally in various dis- 
orders both as a febrifuge and for the bites of poisonous animals, 
such as snakes and scorpions, the dose being a pint of the decoction 
every twenty-four hours; the powder being also applied to the parts. 
The juice is also expressed and dropped into the eye for the same 
purpose. It is also administered to promote delivery in tedious 
cases, acting upon the uterine system in the same manner as ergot of 
rye. — Boxh. Wight. 
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(422) Oryza sativa (Linn.) N. 0. GuAMiNACEic. 

Common Rice-plant, Enq. Payera, Mal. Nelloo, Tam. Dliari, Benq. Pusiicl, 
Hind. Oori, cheui, Tel. 

Description. — Annual; culms numerous, jointed, round 
and smooth; leaves sheathing, long, scabrous outside ; panicles 
terminal; rachis common and partial, angular, hispid ; flowers 
simple, pedicelled ; calyx glume 2-Yalved, 1- flowered, tlie 
larger valve ending in a long, hisjiid, coloured awn ; corolla 

2-valved, growing to the seed. — Roxb. FI. hid. ii. 200. 

Circars. Cultivated everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of rice makes an excellent demul- 
cent refrigerant drink in hdjrile and inflammatory diseases, dj^suria, 
and alfections requiring these remedies. Itice poultices are con- 
stantly used in hospital practice, forming an excellent substitute lor 
linseed-meal. 

Economic Uses. — Tlie rice-]»lant is extensively cultivated in 
almost all the countries of the East under the equator, recpiiring a 
summer temperature of at least 73°, humidity and hint being the 
indispensable conditions of its growth. It is grown in Japan, (diina, 
the Philipi)incs, Cejdon, Siam, both sliores of the Eed Sea, Egypt, 
and Madagascar, and from these countries it has emigrated to the 
coasts of Western Africa and America. Tlie wild rice-plant, from 
which all the cultivated varieties have s])rung, is found in and on 
the borders of lakes in the Circars; and also in the back-waters of 
Travancoro, near Alleiiey, and other places. I'his wild rice' is iic'Vi'i* 
cultivated, though it is gathered and eaten by the richer classes in 
the Kajahmundry districts, who boil it in steam and considt*r it a 
great dainty. It sells at a high price. It is white, j)alatable, and 
wholesome. A coarse kind of confection is made from it which is 
sold in most bazaars. Kice, although the commonest and cheapest 
kind of food in the ri'iiinsula, is far from being so universally used 
among the natives of India as peo])le are aj)t to irnagini*. Great 
numbers in that country do not eat it. In aU the North-Western 
Provinces wheat is the principal crop, and the natives have rather 
a contempt for the rice-eating districts. Still it constitutes oiu' 
of the most important articles of food, not only in India, but 
especially in America and China, It is grown now in Italy, Spain, 
and even slightly in Germany. “ A rice-field,” said Adam Smith, 
“ produces a much greater quantity of food than the most fertile 
corn-field. Two crops in the year, from 30 to GO bushels ea(*li, are 
said to be the ordinary produce of an acre.” Dr Poxburgh, how- 
ever, states that two crops in the year from tlie same land do not 
yield much more than a single crop would ; hut owing to the liability 
of the seasons to fail, the cultivators rear as much as possible for 
the first crop. This is reaped in the rainy sc'uson when the straw 
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>t bo ]»nst‘rvril ; aiul as riot* straw i.s aljiiost tlio only food wliirh 
tho fattl'* liavo in many tlistrii’ls, llo'iv is an aljsoJiiit* iu*(a*ssi(y for 
so^Yil^^ tin* sootnitl oro]> for ftMitli*!'. IM* liOxbin;u:Ii’s slatt*ni(‘nl, that 
111* nt‘Vor saw t)r lioartl of a fann/r niaiiuiiiiL; in lln* smalJcst ilt*i,n*(*(; 
a rict‘-lk‘ltl, is only a]>|»lical»Jo to tliosc tJi>l riels wJj(*i*e iJio soiJ is 
sumeionlly rieh t(» yiohl tliosi* lar-v eroj^s which he s]>eaks of. In 
Travanoore and Tiiiiiovelly, and ]u'rliaj)s otlier districts, the lariiiers 
iiivai‘ial)ly inainire tin* riet* - liehls with leaves ol trt'cs, ashes, aiitl 
eow-duiiu;. Tin* most fortih* soil tor rice-sowing is land 2)ei*iodi(;ally 
inundated in the neighhourhood of larg<* rivers, Avlii'i’e the }»lant can 
receive much fertilising matter from the OYerlh)wing of the streams. 
Yet this is not suUlcient for the perfect maturity and Avellheing of 
the ]»laijt, for it reijuires rain also, the showers falling on the plant 
being absolutely recjuisito to insure the full development of the 
ilowers and se(‘ds. Jtiee-seiid is usually first sown tliiek, and then 
transplanted about forty days afterwards ; the fields must be kept 
constantly siipjhiHl Avilli wat(‘r; the usual time for planting-out to the 
reaping setison is about two months. This is, hoAvever, not the case 
with ail kimls ; some are sown broadcast in the same place avIktc it 
is intended the seeds should ripen. In this latter case tho sowing 
should commence alxmt fifteen days before the rains set in. Thercj 
.are several ways (.»f Avatering tin*- riee-cr()])s. It is gene]*ally believed 
that the ])lants cannot liaA’c too much Avatej* (provided they be not 
(piite submerged), exee])t fora few days before tin*- se.(;ds b(‘Come ripe*-, 
Avhen a drier state is r(*(]uisite to ])oifect tin*, maturity and improve 
tlie quality of the*- grain. Of the njany varieties (and tlif're are about 
forty or fifty in tln^ Peninsula, although Moon has enumerated one 
hundred and sixty-one groAving in Ci'ylon) some refjuinj more Avator 
than others. The time of soAving depends of course U2)on the season, 
varying on (*ither coast ac(a)rding to the setting in of the j>eri(Klieal 
mins. AYJien flic, ric(*-stalks are once cut they an*- iinniediately 
carried off th(; fields, Avh(‘n they are stacki'd and b'ft for two or three 
days. The farmcis then proce(^<l to thrasli tlie grain out either hy 
manual la 1 ) 0 ur or hy tho lielj) of cattle. The mode, of S(.‘.parating 
the husk from the grain is l)y beating it Avilh tin*, rice - staiu 2 )er. 
Tliis Avork is usually j^erformed by Avoinen. Of late years the j)ro- 
cess of riee-cl ('.ailing luas beam gr(*.atly siinjdified among Europeans 
by the intr(»duction of macliineiy, wdiich is usually resorted to in 
Ceylon. Although there is no actual rotation of croi)s so c.alled in 
rice-lands, yet during the intervals of the seasons the natives fre- 
qneTit.ly s(jav the land Avith other grains, such as horse-gram, sesanmin, 
and different kinds of jieas, Ac.., and the stubhles of these latter are 
uscid as manure for the succeeding crojis of rice. JliJl-rice is sown 
on dry and i*Jitlier elev.ated lands wliicli cannot lie flooded, and these 
crojis, therefore, must dejauid entirely iqion tlie annual rains. ' Tliis 
3 ‘ice is called Modnn in Malabar, and is of no great value. On tlie 
Himalaya it groAvs at considerable edevations, even on tho slop(*.s 
of tho mountains. But this is sown in places within the influence 
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of the periodical rains, and the moisture arising from the heated 
valleys is very lavoiirahle to its growth. Some of the Himalayan 
rice (0. Nepahmsi.'i) which was reared without irrigation was dis- 
played at tlie (h’eat Exliibition 18o0. 

Specimens of wild jjaddy were forwarded to the Agri.-IIort. Soc. 
of India by J\Ir Terry from Tumlook, where it grows in any quantity 
in ma]\sby salt-water land. It grows in similar situations all over 
Madras. 

I^ice ill tlie busk, wliich Ave call paddy, is KeJIno in Tamil, Dhmi 
in Itukbaiiie, Oodloo or JJrloo in Teloogoo. Tlie husk-seed is Arisee 
in Tamil, Chaicul in Iliiidustanee and l)ukhanie, Bcinn in Teloogoo, 
Aric in ^lalayaluni. The two great cro])S of rice in Southern India 
are the Caar and Soombab cru])S, the last of which is also called the 
Peshaiium cru]), and is reaped in February and March ; and the 
Hindoo doctors assert that the juoduce of the ditferent crops liave 
(lilferent elleels when inedicinally i)rescri])ed. The 2)ruduce of the 
I^eshanuni crop is more aj)])reciated for this latter purpose. On the 
other band, the Caar crop, Avhich is reapi'd in October, is reckoned 
inferior. In the Circars th(‘. cultivators divide the numerous varie- 
ties into two orders — the Poonas or the early sort, and the Pedda 
Avorloo, the. late or great cro]). Dr lioxburgh has given ample in- 
formation 111)011 this subject. Pice is cora])used almost entirely of 
fecula, and on this account, although valuable for exportation, yet 
is not so nourishing as Avheat or other cereal grains, owing to the 
abseiuat of gluten. It is light, Avholesome, and A'ery easy of diges- 
tion, but cannot lie baked into bread. Pice may be kept a A'ery 
long ])eriod in the rough. After being cleaned, if it be of a good 
quality and well milled, it Avill kee]) a considerable time in Europi'an 
climates. INlustiness, hoAvev('r, is apt to accumulate on it, which 
should be carel’ully washed oil' if it has been long kept. Imiigh rice 
may remain under water twi'nty-four hours Avitbout injury if dried 
soon after. Pice-gliui is made by mixing rice-llour Avith cold Avater 
and then boiling the mixture. This conjee is used in the process 
of ])a])ermaking, and also by weavers in dressing and iireparing 
thread for the loom, and generally used by mechanics Avhenever 
strojig adhesion may be required. There is a gr(‘at jiercentage of 
starch in I’iee, more so ])erbaps than in Avheat, sometimes as much 
ivs 85 i)er emit. In manufacturing rice-starch on a large scale, 
Patna rice yields 80 per cent of marketable starch. The folloAving 
is Jones’s patent ]>rocess for its manufacture, as given in the ‘I'har- 
maccutical Journal “ 100 lb. of rice are macerated for tAventy-four 
hours in 50 gal. of the alkaline solution, and aftiTwards Avasbed 
Avith cold Avater, drained and ground. To 100 gallons of the alkaline 
solution are then to be added 100 lb. of ground rice, and the mixture 
stirred re])(?atedly during twenty-four hours, and then allowed to 
stand for about seventy hours to settle or deposit. The alkaline 
solution is to be draAvn otf, and to the deposit cold Avater is to be 
added, for the double purpose of washing out the alkali and for 
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drawing oif the starch from the other matters. The mixture is to 
be well stirred up, and then allowed to rest about an hour for the 
fibre to fall down. The liquor holding the starch in suspension is 
to be drawn off and allowed to stand for about seventy hours for the 
starch to deposit. The waste liquor is now to be removed, and the 
starch stirred up, blued (if thought necessary), drained, dried, and 
finished in the usual way.” Among other kinds the Patna rice is 
justly celebrated, but j)erhaps the most fertile })rovince for rice- 
growing is Arracan, from whence great quantities of the grain are 
shipped to Europe from the port of Akyah, the importance of wliicjh 
is yearly increasing. — Rux^k Aiiislie, Bimmonds, 

(423) Oxalis comiculata [Llmi.) X. 0. Oxalidace^. 

Yellow Wood-sorrel, Eng. Pooliaray, Tam. Poolicliiiita, TjiiL. UniLuti, 1)UK. 
Anirool, Hind. 

Description. — Stems decumbent, branched, radicating, 
leafy ; stipules united to the base of tlie petioles ; leaves 
palmatcly 3-foliolate; Icailets obcordate, pubescent ; peduncles 
2-5, but mostly 2-tlowered ; stamens inonadelplious ; sepals 
pubescent ; petals emarginate ; pistils as long as the longer 
stamens ; capsule many- seeded, densely pubescent ; flowers 
yellow. FI. Nearly all the year. — W. A A. Frod. i. 142. — 
Itoxh. FI. Ind. ii. 457. — Wight Icon. i. 1 18. Common every- 

where. r>ase of the Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — The ]o«aves, stalks, and flowers are used by the 
Hindoos as cooling medicines, esj)ecia]ly in dysentery. — {Ahislle.) 
It contains salts of oxalic acid, and acts as a niVigerani in fevers, as 
well as an antiscorbutic. Its juice may l)e used to remove iiik-sj)ots, 
as it rapidly dissolves most compounds of iron. It is us(id externally 
to remove Avarts, and fibres over the cornea. — {Putccl1\^ ]*uoJ. Prod.) 
The 0. seiusltlva is reckoned tonic in Java. — Alnslle. 
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(•^21) Paederia foetida (Liim.) 'N. 0. Cixciioxace.e. 

Guiidlialee, IIiXD. Guiido-Lliadulee, Bkxg. 

I)KSCiaPTioN. — CliuiLiiig ; Ic^aves opposite, ohlorig' or lanceo- 
late, cordate at the base, glabrous ; panicles axillary and op})0- 
site, or terminal ; flowers sessile along the ultimate divisions ; 
berry ovate, somewhat com})ressed, 2-celled, 2-seeded ; calyx 
5>toothed ; corolla infundibuliform, hairy inside, 5-lobed; 
stamens almost sessile on the middle of the tube ; flowers 
small, white. FI. Dec. — Jan. — IF. cC* A, Frod. i. 424. — lioxh. 
FI. Ind. i. GSM. reuinsula. Bengal. 

IVlEDiCAii Uses. — The whoh* plant wlion bruised has a fetid smell. 
The roots are used as (‘iiietic by the Hindoos. — Fnxh. 

Economic Uses. — The very beautiful libro obtained from the 
stalk has recently been attracting much attention in England. 

(425) Pandanus odoratissimus {Linn. Fll.) X. O. rAXDANACE.E. 

('{ddcr.'i hiisli, Kra<j:i'n,iit S(‘i'ew-i)ine, Eng. Tluilay, Tam. Kaida, or Tliula, Mal. 
Moglieli, Tkl. Koori, Ukng. 

DESCKirTiuN. — Large shrub, 10 feet or more, bushy ; roots 
issuing from lower parts of the stem or larger branches ; leaves 
confluent, stem clasping, closely imbricated in 3 spiral rows 
round the extremities of the branches, tapering to a fine tri- 
angular point, smooth, shining, margin and back armed with 
sharp si)iiies — those on the margin point towards the apex, 
those below in various ways ; flowers male and female in ter- 
minal racemes on different plants ; in female flowers no other 
corolla or calyx than the termination of the 3 rows of leaves 
forming 3 imbricated fascicles of white floral leaves, standing 
at equal distance round the base of the young fruit ; fruit 
something in appearance like a piiie-ap])le, orange-coloured, 
composed of numerous drupes, detached when ripe, and covered 
with a deeper orange-coloured skin, interior fdled with rich- 
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Looking yellow pulp, intemiixed with strong fibres; seed 1, 
oblong, smooth; howers small, fragrant. FI. June — Sept. — 

Cor. i. t. 94“9(). — FL lad. iii. 738. — Rhecdc, ii. t. 8. 

Peninsula, near bank of streams and water- courses. 

Economic Uses. — Pliis largo and singular-looking bush is very 
common along the banks of the canals and back-waters in 'Pinvaii- 
core, in which i)laces it is planted to bind the soil. The ilowers are 
seldom visible, but the large riul fruit, much like a ])ine-ai)])le, is 
very attractive. The How(‘rs are very fragrant, and from them is 
made an oil known as the Kcora-oil. The pi'rtuine is extracted 
chiefly from the male flowers. Tlu*. floral hiaves th(‘inselv(\s are 
(‘at(ai either raw or boiled. The lowtT pul2)y ])art of the dru2)es is 
eaten by the natives in times of scarcity. 'Jdie fusiform roots are 
used by the basket-makers to tie their Avork Avilh, and also, by reason 
of their soft and S2)ongy nature, for (a)rks. d'hei’o arci manufactures 
at Cuddalore and other i)la.ces, Avhere mats, baskets, ;ind hat-s are 
made from these roots, and a co.arse brush for AvliiteAvashing houses : 
when beaten out Avith a mallet they o])en out like a soft biaish. 
Matting and jiacking-bags an* made from tlnun in the IMauriiius and 
China. The leaves, Avhicli abound in tough isli fibres, are used for 
matting, cordage?, and thatch. They are said to be good for paper- 
making also. The natives make Avith them a fine kind of mat to 
sleej-) on, AAdiich they stain red and yelloAV. Also used for making 
common umbrellas. In some districts the fibres are used for making 
the larger kinds of hunting-nets, and drag-ropes of iishing-nets. In 
Tinnevelly tluiy are mixed Avith flax in small (juantiti(‘S for the 
manufactiire of (jun/ri/ and rojAes, but they are not sold in thdr 2 )uro 
state. It is the farina of the male lloAvers A^dlich is iisinl as a per- 
fume. In Arabia and India p(?oj)le bestrcAV their heads Avith it, 
as Europeans do Avith perfumed poAvder. — (Ai/fdir. Jfojch. Jury 
Re.p. Mud. Exliih.) A sjiecies of Poudarivsi^ used in most parts of 
the IMauritius for its leaves, A\diich are eni]>loyed for the pur 2 )oso of 
package-bags for the trans])ortation of coffee, sugar, and giain from 
one place to another, and for exportation. The preparation of the 
leaves for Avorking into matting is simjile and short. As soon as 
gathered, the spines on their edges and dorsal iKTve ai-e strip])(?d off 
and the leaf divided into strips of the breadth 2)ro2)er for the use 
they arc reijuired for. — Col. Hardiclclie. 


(426) Panicum Italicum { Linn .) U. O. Graminace/E. 

Italian Millet, Eno. Tenney, Tam. Teniia, Mal. UaAvla, Dck. Kangoo 
Kiiiignee, Ukng. Kala, Kora, Hind. Cora, I’l-a.. 

Description. — Culms erect, 3-5 feet, round, smooth ; roots 
issuing from the lower joints ; margins of leaves hispid ; 
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mouths of the sheaths bearded ; spikes nodding ; spikelets 
scattered; pedicels 2-4 flowered, with sniO(jth intermediate 
bristles; seeds ovate. — Iloxb. FL Ind. i. 302. — Setaria Italica, 
JBeauv. Cultivated. 

p]coNOMic Uses. — This is cojisidcml by tin* natives one of the 
most delicious of cultivated grains. Tlie brahmiiis— indeecl all 
classes of natives — particularly esteem it, and use the seeds for 
cakes, porridge, Ac. It is goo(l Pu* ])astry — scarced}^ inferior, says 
Ainslie., t(j wheat ; and avIk'U boiled witli milk, makes a pleasant light 
diet for invali<ls. It is cultivated in many j)arts of India, reapiiring 
a dry light soil. The seed-iiuH* for tin* iirst cro]) is in dune ami 
July; for tlui si'cond, between Sejdianber and Idbruary. There are 
several kinds of millet cultivated in the Peninsula, among which the 
most celebrated are J\ mniaccuin {Wl/hl.) and P. fruinchiaceinii 
{Roxh.)^ (d* which' there arc several Aairieties.— Roxh. Ahn^Ue. 

(IllT) Papaver somniferum {LIkh,) X. O. Ih\.i AM:nArEa:. 

C)|iiuni Pojipy, Emc. Casa casa, Ta.m. Cussa cassa, Ti.L. IIia'D. Pa^tu, 

lii;. 

Description. — TI orbaeoous, 2-3 feet; sepals 2, deciduous; 
petals 4 ; stem smooth, glaucous ; leaves am]dexicaul, repaiid, 
cut and toothed, teeth somewhat obtuse ; capsules obovate or 
glabrous ; peduncles droojdng ; seeds numerons ; flowers red, 
white, or purplish. FL Feb. — jMarcdi. — IT. A ^4. i. 17. 

— Ro,rh. FL IjuL ii. 571. Cultivated in high lands in Xorth- 

ern India. Xeilgherriccs. iMvsore. 

Medical Fses. — A ccording to Dioscorides and Idiny, ojMum was 
formerly obtained from the Illack Po]>])y ; now it is ]>rinci]);dly 
taken from the AYhite 1V)])])V, the capsuh‘s being chielly recii\ (d 
from Asia !Minor, India, and Egypt. The former gi\es a very 
active opium, whicdi may also In* ])rocure<l from the common Eed 
Poppies of oui* gardi'iis. Li([uid opium extracted from the Poppies 
contains from 30 to ]>er emit of water. Uhe value of o]^ium con- 
sists in the quantity of the alkaloid morphine Avhich it (‘ontains. 
Mor])hine is obtained in crystals from o])iuni, treat(*d with alcohol 
and ammonia, nearly all the, narcotine, laang separated. The pro- 
portions of morphine vary from 12.35 to 11.78 }>er cent . The opium 
of comintu’ce has beeJi gradually deteriorating. That from Smyrna 
is r(‘puted the ])est, and contains ordinarily only 3 to 0 per cent of 
morj)hin(g Tlie very best oj)ium contains only from 8 to 1) ])er cent. 
— (GNfbofni Jinoi). de Pliarmttnc.) The Ikqq^y is cidtivated both 
in Europe and Asia for its liowers and seeds. The half-ripe ca|)sul('s 
wounded yield the juice which concretes into o])ium. IToin the 
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dried capsules, the decoction, syrup, and extract of Poppies are pre- 
pared. Dr Pereira considered that the capsules are more active if 
gathered before becoming ri])c ; when full grown, and just when the 
first change of colour is ])erceptib]e, is tlie best time to collect them. 
Ill Great Britain, although attempts have been made to extract good 
oj^iuni from the phint cultivated there, yet it would appear that the 
results, although satisfactory, are not such as to render the manu- 
facture profitable. In Turkey, Persia, and Egypt it is extensively 
cultivated for the purjiose of obtaining the opium. In Greece the 
seeds were used as fruit from the earliest times. All the pjirts of 
the Poppy abound in a narcotic milky juice, which is partially ex- 
tractcMl, together with a quantity of mucilage, by decoction. The 
heads or cajisules possess anodyne properties : they are chic'fly em- 
jdoyed, boiled in wattT, as fomentations to inflamed or ulcerated 
surfaces, and the syrup jirepared from them with ins])issated decoc- 
tion is used as an anod^uie for children and to allay cough, &c. 
The milky juice of the Poj>py in its more perfect state, which is the 
case in wai’ui climates only, is extracted by incisions made in the 
capsules and inspissated, and in this state forms the opium of com- 
merce. 

The white variety is the one invariably cultivated in India. 
The Poppy-])lant requires a rich soil, i)lenty of manuring, and fre- 
quent irrigation. The cultivation is simple enough if these three 
requisites be attended to. The lands in the neighbourhood of streams 
or other sup]dies of water are usually chos(‘n for the purpose. The 
whole quantity of land under Poppy cultivation in India in 1840 
did not exceed 50,000 acres, and perhaps about as many persons were 
employed. The chief Poppy-growing districts are Ikdiar, l^itna, and 
Malwah. In the latter district it is grown at diflerent elevations, 
from 2000 to 7000 feet, re(iuiring a moderate temperature, as the plant 
will not thrive in the plains. The JMalwah opium, according to Dr 
Hoyle, is the produce of the P. fflahrum, which dillers from the 
Bengal opium in quality and appearance. The following mode of 
extracting tlje opium is given in the ‘ Bengal Dispensatory : ’ — 
“Early in February and March the bleeding process commences. 
Three small lancet-shaj)ed pieces of iron are bound together with 
cotton, about one-twelfth of an inch of the blade alone protruding, 
so that no discretion as to the depth of the wound to be inflicted 
shall be left to the operator ; and this is drawm sharply up from the 
top of the stalk at the base to the summit of the pod. The sets of 
people are so arranged that each plant is bled aU over once every three 
or four days, the bleedings being three or four times repeated on each 
plant. Tills operation always begins to be performed about three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon, the hottest part of the day. The 
juice appears almost immediately on the w^ound being inflicted, in 
the shape of a thick gummy milk, which is thickly covered with a 
brownish ])ellicle. The exudation is greatest over night, when the 
incisions are washed and kept open by the dew. The opium thus 
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derived is scraped off next morning willi a T)lunt iron tool, resem- 
bling a cleaver in miniature. Here tlie work oi‘ adulteration begins ; 
the scraper being passed h(;avily over the seed-])()d so as to carry 
with it a considerable portion of the beard or pubese.enee, which 
contaminates the drug and increases its apparent (juantity. The 
work of scraping begins at dawn, and must be continued till ten 
o’clock. During this time a workman will collect seven or eight 
ounces of what is called chid’. Tlui drug is next thrown into an 
earthen vessel, and covered over or drowned in linsf'ed-oil, at the 
rate of two i)arts of oil to one of chick, so as to prevent eva})oratioii. 
This is the s(‘cond ])roccss of adulteration — the ryot desiring to s(‘ll 
the drug as much drenched with oil as possiljle, the retailers at the 
same time refusing to jmrchasi* that wliich is thinm'r than lialf-dried 
glue. One acrii (d‘ wi'll-cultivated ground will yield li’oni 70 to 100 
lb. of chick. The i)rice of chick varies from 3 to 0 rupees a lb., 
so that an acre will yield from 200 to GOO ru])ees’ worth of o])iuin at 
one croj). Tlm'e pounds of chick will produce about two pounds of 
opium, from a third to a tilth of the weight being lust in eva})ora- 
tion. It now passes into the hands of the lUiuniah, who prepares 
it and brings it to market. Fnuii 25 to 50 lb. having been collectcal, 
it is tied u]) in ])arccls in double bags of sh(‘eting-cloth, which aro 
SLiS 2 )ended from th(i ceilings so as to avoid air and light, while the 
spare linseed-oil is allow(‘d to droj) through. This operation is com- 
pleted ill a week or ten days, but the bags ai‘e alloAved to remain for 
a month or six weeks, during which ])eriod the last of the oil that 
can he separated comes away; the rest 2)rol)ably a])soibs oxygem and 
becomes thicker, as in paint. This process occu 2 >ies from x\pril to 
June or July, when rain begins. The bags are next taken down 
and th(ur contents candully em])tied into large vats, from 10 to 15 
feet in diameter, and G or 8 inches thick. Ib’Vii it is mixed together 
and worked up with the hands live or six hours, until it has ac- 
quired a uniform colour and consistence tliroiighout, and become 
tough and caj)able of being formed into masses. This ])rocess is 
peculiar to Malwali. It is now made up into balls of from 8 to 10 
oz. each, these being thrown as formed into a basket full of the 
chair of the seeds- 2 X)d. It is lu'xt si»read out on ground 2 )reviously 
covercid with leaves and stalks of the roj^i^y. Here it remains for a 
week or so, when it is turned over and left further to consolidate 
until hard emmgh to ho.iiY ])acking. It is ready for weighing in 
October or hlovember, and is then sent to marki‘t. It is next 
packed in chests of 150 cakes, the total cost of the drug at the jdace 
of production being about 14 riqiees per chest, including all ex- 
penses. About 20,000 clu'sts are annually smit from Malwah, at a 
prime cost charge of 2 lacs and 80,000 rupees.” 

The opium produced in IMalwah dillers from Eengal ojuum in 
quality and api)earance as much as Turkey opium does ; Avhile the 
latter yields Gi ])er cent of moiphia, the Malwah yields G ])er cent ; 
the Bengal half as much ; but some specimen of Bareilly opium no 
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loss than 8J percent of morphia. Several causes comhiiie to produce 
important idlects in the quality of tlie drug. Among llieso, locality and 
the atiuosphere exercise a considerable inti uence. 'J'he dew, it is said, 
has the. etfect of facilitating th(‘ tlow of juice, and, though in(*re;ising 
it in quantity, renders it of a darker eolour, aiid more liquid than 
otherwise. A dry state of the atm<is])here, aee(nu]>aiiied hy strong 
winds, is a favourable eonditicui for elaborating tin* juiei' in tlui 
capsules, and tliis is well known iml only to tin* (‘ulli valors, hut to 
the chemists, who are awari' how the elu'iuical nature of tlie drug is 
deteriorated, or otherwisi* altered, by tli(‘ elleel of soil, elimatt', Ae., 
the proportions of iiaivotiiie and inoipliia becoiuiiig ehaiiged under 
certain conditions. 

It is in the diileronce of lludr chemical eoiistituenls that Itengal 
opium diiliu's so much from Turkey (quuin, the forun'r ])Osse^sing a 
much greater quantity of narcotine. Two kinds of opium are found 
in commerce, the. Tnrkey and Hast Indian : tlie former solid, com- 
pact, and transparent, somewhat brittle, of a dark -brown eolour; the 
latUT has much less eonsisteiua*, lieiiig soiudimes not thicher than 
tar, and always ductile. In colour it is more daik, nauseous, hut 
](‘.ss hitter. It is clicaper, and not so strong as the Turkey. It is 
often adulterated with, oil of sc'samum, even cow-dung, the {upieous 
extract of the capsules, gum - araliie, Iragaenuth, aloes, and other 
articles. 

Indian 0 ]iium is acknowh'dged to he tli(‘- best, owing to the care 
taken in its cultivation and ])re])aration. (Jood ojiiuin is not iier- 
fectly solulilc in wate.r ; whmi it is soluble in water it is of an inferior 
kind. Good opium is very iidhimuiahle, and l>urns with a clear 
ll.'ime ; inferior kinds are not inllamniahle. ( )])imn is fatal to plants, 
acting as a poison to V(‘g(‘ta.hle as w(*ll as animal su1)stanc(*s. It is 
still an open question 'wlietlua' it can 1m* called stimulant or sedative. 
It is believed tliat tlio practice of tidving oj)ium in England is more 
on the increase than lierelofon*. It enters into tlui e.omptisitiou of 
many quack medicines. It is the most powerful ingredient in 
‘‘Godfrey’s cordial,” and is also em])loyed in other soothing iiu'di- 
cinos, such as “ Ikittley’s sedative liquor,” “ Jer<*niyts sedative 
solution,” Ax. It is always iKxe.ssaiy on tlui mw ])iirehase of opium 
for medicinal pur])oses to ascertain previously l)oth the presence as 
well as the amount of morphia, some s])ecimeus being occasionally 
found on analysis tn he ptuTecUy destitute of that ])riuciple. The 
following test is given in the new ‘ Edinluirgh Plianiiacopaaa : * 
“ A solution from 100 gr.s. of line opium macerat(*xl 24 hours, in /. 
5ii. of water, tillered and strongly sijueezed in a cloth, if treated 
with a cold solution of of carbonate of s(Kla in two waters, 

yields a preei])itate which weighs when dry at least 10 grs., and 
dissolved entirely in solution of oxalic acid.” 

The stimulant etfeets of opium are most apparent from small dosevs, 
wdiich increase the energy of the mind, the freMpiency of the pulse, 
&c. These efiects arc succeed(‘d hy languor and lassitude. In 
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excessive doses it pivjves a violent and fatal poison. ]>y liaLit, the 
ellects of oi>ium on the body are rernarkahly diminished. The 
habitual use of this drug ]u-oduc(‘.s the same eilects as habitual dram- 
drinking — big tumours, paralysis, stupidity, and gcmeval (uiiaciation. 

In diseas(‘. it is ehielly employed to mitigate })aiu, ])r(»f.'ure slee]), and 
to cheek diarrlnea and other exc(*.ssive discharges. It is also used with 
good elfecd in intermittent and other fev(*rs. (/ombine<l with calo- 
mel it is employed in case's of inllanimatioii from local causes, such 
as wounds, fractur(‘s, Ac. It is also ein])l(»yed in smallpox, dyscn- 
t(‘ry, and cholera, and many other com])laints. It is taken in various 
ways ill ditVereni countries. The ( 'him'se ])olh smoke and swallow 
it. Ill Tiirk(‘y it is chiclly taken in ])ills, being sometimes mixed 
with syrup to r^mder it more palatable. In England the drug is 
adminisU'red (‘itlau- in its solid stat(‘, made into ]»ills, f)r as a tincture 
ill the shape of laudanum. The natives in India tak (5 it in julls, or 
dissolved in water. They sometimes put the seeds into sweet cakes, 
which are (‘ateii by the higher ranks of Hindoos at their festivals. 
Ill Upper India an iutoxie:iting lij^uor is ]uepared hy hi'atiiig the 
capsukes ol' the Poppy with jaggery and water. Tlio native practi- 
tioners consider it to Ik' injurious in tyi>hns leviU’, but they administer 
it ill intermittents, loekjtiw, and in certain stages ot dysenti'vy 3 
exbu’iially they recommend it in conjunction with ginger, arrack, 
alo(‘s, benzoin, ami bdellium, in rlnmmatic alVecticms. Tliey howi'ver 
consider, after all, that it mer(*ly is eilieaeious in giving tem]u)vary 
relief. The oil of the seeds is almost as good as olive-oil for cnlinary 
]uirposes. It is also uscmI for lam])s, and is much ]»rized by artists. 
At l>bo})aul the oil is sohl at tlie rate of 4-8 ru]>ees per maund of 
25 lb., or T IO, ds. Ji-ton. V>\ nnu'e exposun* of the (>il to the beat of 
tbo sun in slnillow vt'ssels, it is rendered perfectly colourless. The 
soi‘ds are not narijotic, nor in any way deleteriv)us, bnl are eaten 
freely by birds. It is well known that the opium trade is one of 
the inonojiolies of (iovevinnent. (treat ejiiantities are annually 
shipjied to (_ 4 iina, altbougli the importation is strictly })roliihitcd hy 
the Chinese Covernmeiit. A chest contains about 110 lb. Accord- 
ing to ]\Tr I'horntoii, the production of o]>ium in Piuigal has incrt'ascd 
within the last ten years cent ]>cr cent. Ihit it is not to China alone 
that there is so large an export trade from this country 3 the drug is 
now consumed in almost every country in the Avorld. It is sent 
hoth from IJond)ay and Peiigai to (diimi. Eoreign opium is only 
admitted at a lii'avy duty. "'^ — llaxb. Royle. Bcinjal Disitvumionj, 

Ahislie, Shiniioiuhs. LindJcff. 

(128) Papyrus pangorei X. 0. CYrEiiACE.!;. 

M{Mloi>rlvati, lU'.XG. 

llESC'iTaiTioN. — liOot, perennial 3 culms ,3-0 feet, nakiul, 

* For an excellent account of the cultivation ami manufacture of npiuin, see 
Pharm. Journ., vol. xi. p. 205. 
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obsoletely S-sided, smooth ; leaves consisting of 2 or 3 sheaths 
embracing the base of the culms ; umb(ds decompound ; um- 
bcllets sub-sessile ; involucre about 4-leaved, one or two longer 
than the umbel; spikelets alternate, many-flowered; seeds 
elli])tically triangular. FL Aug. — Sept. — Puuh. FI. Ind. i. 208. 
— Wight Contrih. p. 88. — Cyp(Tus teg(‘tuni, Roil). Penin- 

sula. Bengal. Common in ditches and 1)orders of tanks. 

Economic ITses. — Tlie iiints so coininon at Calcaitta, and which 
arc nswl for tlic Hours of rjuniis, arc niatlc from this grass. AVhcii 
grtHMi, they ar(* s])]it into tlircc or four ])icccs, which on drying con- 
tract sullicicntly to hi-ing the margins in contact or to overlap eacli 
other. In this state tluy are woven.- — Ro.cl). 


(129) Paratropia venulosa { Wnlt .) N. O. Araliace.e. 

Mat,. ]):iiii, IIlNU. 

Desckittiox. — Tree; leaves digitate; leafhds 5-7, long- 
pctioled, elliptic, shortly and suddenly ])ointed, quite (Mitire, 
coriaceous, with the veins ])romineiit ; thyrses numerous at the 
end of the branches; ilowers ])edicelled and umbelled, numer- 
ous ; berry o-celled. — IE. <(' ^1. Prod. i. 377. — Arabia digitata, 

Roj'h. — Rhf'cdcj vii. t. 28. Circars. Courtallum hills. 

IMalabar. 

Economic Uses.- -A valualde oil i.s procured from si'ctions in tho 
trunk. 

(430) Paritium tiliaceum {Hi lid.) E. 0. IMalvacjce. 

liCNG. Pill Mai.. 

Descpjption. — Small tree ; leaves crenulated, sometimes 
quite entire, rouiidisli-cordatc with a sudden acuinination, 
7-11 nerved, upper side glabrous, under hoary with pubes- 
cence; involucel 10-lobed, shorter than the calyx; capsule 
5-celled, 5-valved ; cells inany-sceded ; flowers large, sulphur 
with a blood-coloured eye. FI. All the year. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 52. — Wight Icon. i. 7. — llihiscus tiliaceus, lAnn. — PJicede, i. 
t. 30. ]\lalal)ar and Travaiicore. 

Economic Uses. — This Rj)(‘cies is common h) both Indies. For- 
ster states that tln^ haik is sucked in times of scarcity when bread- 
fruit fads in the W est Indies. It abounds in mucilage. Tho fibres 
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of the inner hark arc used in the South Sea Islands. They are 
stronger when tarred. A line when tarred and tanned broke at 
62 Ih., when white at 41 Ih. After a hundred and sixteen days 
maceration their strengili was much diminislied. llopeSj cords, and 
whips are made from tliese lihres. Tine mats are made from tlu'm 
in Otaheite . — Roy la. 


(431) Pavetta Indica {Linn.) N. 0. (/inciioxaciu:. 

Pavuttay, Tam. Paimtta ami Xooni-papofita, Tel. Kookoora-clioora, 

Caiicra, Ilixn. Mallcaniotlie, Mal. 

T)p:sckiption. — Slirub, 3-4 feet; culyx-tuhe ovate, liinh 
4 toothed, tecitli minute, acute ; corolla liypociuteriform, lobes 
4 (occasiomilly o), 2-3 times sliorter tlinn tlie tube, oval, ob- 
tuse; leaves 0 [)posite, oval-oblon,g, acuminated, ln])ering at tlie 
base, petioled ; corymbs terminal and from the upper axils, 
their primary rami tications op})osite ; stamens 4 ('occasionally 
5) ; style twice the length of the corolla, glabrous ; tlowers 
white ; drupe glob(>se, crowned with tlie calyx, 2-eelled, cedis 
1-seeded. T’/. April — May. — IT. tf* ^1. Prod. i. 431. — 11’/////^ 
Leon. t. 148. — P, allta, YnJd . — Ixora Pavedta, — Plirad(\ \\ 
i. 10. Coromandel. ]\Ialabar. lleiigal. Chittagong. Silliet. 

idKincAL IbsES. — TJie hift(T root lias apoiiciit (pialilies, and is 
])rescrihed l)y native doepas in ^a.^eoral (destructions. I'ln* fruit is 
made into pickles. The leaves are list'd for manuring fields. Poiled 
in water, a fomentation is mad(‘ from tln'in for haaiionhoid pains. 
The root juilvi'rised and inixetl with ginger and rice-waltT is given 
i n d n )i)sy . — A lih^l la. Rhaada, 

(132) Pavia Indica (Cnlchr.) X. 0. Satin dace. i:. 

Iinliiiii Iluvse-( lit'.stmit, Eno. 

DESCIlirTlON. — Large tree; leaves opposite, long-potioled ; 
leaflets 7-9, spreading, petiolate, broad-laiieeolate, serrated, 
suh-acuniinate, somewhat glaucous above ; terminal leatlets 
larger; flowers iiumerons in terminal thyrsoid, somewhat lax 
jianicles at tlie extremities of the branches ; calyx dov ny, 
soinewdiat angular, upper lip 3-toothed, under lij) 2-toothed, 
lips erect; petals 5, unequal, oval or obovate, clawed, very 
downy on the hack, fifth petal often wanting; colour white, 
the two superior and narrow ones red and ytdlow at the base, 
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lateral ones blush-coloured; ovary oblong, downy. — Colchr, 
MS. — Curtis Bot. Mag. t. 173. Ivuinaon. Himalaya. 

Economic Uses.— This is a s])ecics of .Esculus, known as the 
Indian Horse-Chestnut, called by tlie liiIl-])eo|)le Ktniour or Paiajhiy 
and is found on mountains at elevations of from 8000 to 10,000 feet 
ill Kiimaon, Giirwhal, and Sirmore, also lu'ar the sources of the 
Ganges, and in Kunawur. It is a lofty and not less ornamental tree 
than the common hors(;-chestnut. 'J'lie bulky seeds of this s])ecies 
contain a large proportion of fecula, though combined with some 
bitter ])rinciple, and is eaten in the Himalaya as those of the horse- 
chestnut have been in other ])arts of the- woihl in times of famine. 
The bark of the latter, from its astringent ])ro])erti(‘S, being employed 
as a tonic and febrifuge, it is Avorthy of iiupiiiy whether the Hima- 
layan species of l^ivia is ])ossessed of any of tiie same i>i‘operties. — 
Bof/Jc. 

it is not a little I'cmarkable that although this handsome ihsculus 
Avas distributed by Dr AVjdJich in 182S, it Avas never noticed by any 
author until the a])pearan<*.e of Ahc.tor dac(piemonPs Avork {Plaititu 
rar lores (//eov hi Jialin (Jricufali. roll ((jit V. Jai'jnentunt , 1814). 
The native country of the English horse-chestnut is still unknoAvn, 
though tliis s})(‘cies of Tavia is very lU'arly allied to it, distinguished 
merely by its unarim'd li'uit. 

Of the species under notice the Avood is soft, but strong, of a 
AA’hite colour, veined and tiiu'-grained, ]H)lishes Avell, and is used for 
building and cal>inet ])iir]Hjsc*s. — Bnlj<nir. 

(433) Pavonia odorata (TI7/A/.) X. 0. iNfALVAr^E.E. 

Pfi’iinifxitie, Tam. jMuotoo-j.ola^Louii, Tia.. 

Descriition. — S hrub, 2-3 feel; calyx b-eleft ; involucel 
12-leavcd, ciliated, longer tliaii tlie calyx; steins viscidly 
hairy; leaves cordate, roundish-ovate, upper one 3-h)bed, 
toothed, more or less liaiiy and viscid, Iowan* omts sometimes 
entire; y)edicels axillary, 1-tloAvered; carpels 5, 2-valved, 
1-seeded, not pi'ickly ; dowers rose-coloured. PI. Xeai’ly idl 

the year. — W. tb A. Prod. i. 47. — lio.ch. FI. Ind. iii. 214. 

Dindigul hills. A^endalore. Coromandel. 

IMkdical Uses. — T he root is used in infusion as a diet-driidc 
among the Hindoos in fevers. It is thick as a (piill and light- 
(*-( domed. — 1 Vijld. 

(434) Pedalium murex {Lhni.) JSb 0. Peuaijace;!':. 

Ana-Tieriiif?ie, Tam. Kaka-iiiooloo, Mal. Yca-iiiigaj»uller{)o, Tj:l. Buri’a- 
^aiokeroo, illND. and Duk. 

Description. — Small plant, 1-2 feet ; calyx 5-parted, u])f)er 
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segments shortest; corolla with a 3-coriicre(l tube and 5-lobed 
limb, sub-labiate ; stamens 4 ; leaves opposite, obovate, obtuse, 
regularly toothed, truncate, smooth ; flowers ycdlow on short 
pedicels; drupe armed with sliarp spines, and containing a 
2-celled, 4-winged nut; cells 2-seeded ; seeds arillate; flowers 
axillary, solitary, yellow. Fi Aug. — Nov. — Ro:rh. FI. Incl. iii. 

114. — Bnrm. hul. t. 45,/. 2. — Fhrcdc, x. t. 72. Shores of 

Coromandel. Cape Comorin, llombay. 

Medical irsns. — TI k*, whole pLuit has an odour of musk. If the 
leaves when frcish ai‘e stirred in water lliey render it mucilaginous, 
and this is given as a drink in gonorrh(ea. The (effect, however, 
go(*,s oifin teji or twelve hours, leaving the li(|uid in its former state. 
The seeds are administr'red as a decoction lor the sanuj ])urpose. 
They are diuretic, and are used in dropsy. Idie leafy stems are 
used ill thickening butter-milk, fo which they give a rich appearance. 
Idle ]dant is connnuii about Ca})e Comorin on the sea-shores. — 


(435) Peganum Harmala {Unit.) N. 0. ZvrioriivLi.ACE.E. 

DEscKiFriox. — irerbaceous; calyx 5-partite ; stamens 15, 
shoiTer than the jietals, some aburtivi^; anthers linear; style 
simjile ; stigma trigonal ; leaves multilid, lolies linear; flowers 
terminal, wliile ; ca]\sule 3-eelled, 3-furrowed, inany-secded. 

— Dec. l^nni i. 712. — Fair.. Bomb. Flur. p. 45. Indapore. 

lh‘japore. runjaub. 

]\lKDieAL I^sKS. — ddie ])lant has a strong disagreeable odour and 
bitter taste. Ida* seeils are stimulant, emnieiiagogue, and anthel- 
mintic. Mild narcotic ])roperties have been assigned to them. — 
Bluirm. of hul i a. 

(130) Penicillaria spicata {Wilhl.) N. 0. Gramixacej::. 

Kuiultot), Tam. Tiiijura, liKNa;. Pedda-gaiitee, Tkl. 

IlEScmi’Tiox. — Culms erect, with roots from the lowermost 
joints or two, round, smooth, o-G feet, iieaiiy as thick as the 
little linger; leaves alternate, sheathing, broad and long, 
mouths of the sheaths bearded ; spikes terniinal, cylindric, 
erect, G-9 inches long ; pedicels generally 2-flowered, occasion- 
ally 1 “ 4 flowered ; flowers suii’ounded with many woolly, 
hispid, purple bristles or involucres; calyx 2 -flowered, one 
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hermaphrodite, the other male, 2 - valved, exterior valvelet 
minute, interior one nearly as long as tlie corolla, retuse, both 
awnless ; corolla of the Inirm aphrodite flower 2-valved, of the 
male 1-valved ; stigma 2-clcft, fc'.atheiy ; seed pearl -coloured, 
smooth. FJ. Se])t. — Nov. — Ro.ch, FI. Ind, i. 283. — Holcus 
spicatus, Linn . — raiiicnm spicatum, Iklilc. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This sj)oci(\s is inncli (aillivatod over the higluir 
lands on the coast of Coromandel. The soil it likes is one that is 
loose and rich ; in such it yields upwards of a hundred-fold. The 
same ground will yic^ld a second cro]) of this or some other sort of 
dry grain from October to January. Catile are fond of the straw; 
and the grain is a very essential article of diet among the natives of 
the Northern Cire.ars. The grain is calbal ikinldoo in Teloogoo. — 
Ruxh. 


(437) Pentaptera Arjuna (lloxh.) N. 0. (hniimETACE.i:. 

('iiliua, Hind. Arjooii, 13 kn(i. 

pESCEiriiox. — Tree, 50 feid ; leaves nearly opposite, petioled, 
oblong, acute, ghibi’ous, entire, bi-glauduhir ; spikes usually 
tern, paiiicled ; druj^e furnished with 0-7 thick coriaceous 
wings; flowers small, greenish white. FI. Atnfl — IMay. — Food). 
Flur. Ind. ii. 438. — Terminalia, Aijuiia, W. 4* A. Prod, i. 314, 
ann. Eengal. Surat jungles. 

Medical Uses. — Tbo hark is in great reunite aiiiong the natives 
as a tonic taken internally, and a vulnerary externally tqijdiid. It 
is sold by most druggists in the bazaars.— Dr Gih6(m.) It 
is useful in bilious atleetioJis, and as an antidote to ])oisons. The. 
fruit is tonic and deobstruent. Ihe juice of the leaves is given in 
ear-ache. — PoirrlVi< Pitnj. Prod. 

Economic I se.s. — I be h(\arl-wood is dark, In^avy, and strong, but 
splits on exposure to the sun, and is liable to the attacks of whit(‘. 
ants. — Poiccll't> PuvJ. Prod, 


(438) Pharbitis Nil [Clnd.^ij). N. (). Convolvulace/E. 

Neel kaliiico, Benu. 

DESCiamoN. — Animal, twiiiiiifr, liairy; leaves alfornate, 
cordate, 3-lol)ed, inteniie.diate lolie dilated at the base, downy; 
peduncles axillary, 2-3 flowemd, usually longer than the 
petioles ; sejials ovate-lanceolate, his])id at the base ; flowers 
pale blue, exjiauding in the morning and closing during the 
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day. FI. July — Sept. — Convolvulus Nil, Linn. — Tpomoea 

Nil, Roth. — Roxh. FI. Incl. i. 501. Common in most ])arts 

of India. 

Medical Uses. — Tlio seeds are sold in the bazaars, under the 
name of Kdla-dana, as an effectual and safe catliartic. Tliirty to 
forty grains of the seeds, j)reviousl 3 ^ roasted gently and pulverised, 
make a sufficient dose for an adult. — (/Av/>.) Dr O’Shaughnessj" 
remarks that in lO-grain doses it produces all the eliects of jala}) 
with certainty and s])e(Hl ; the taste is scareeh" ])«u'cepti])le. Four 
pods sell for ommaipee.. AVe have thus a renied}' of un])aralleletl 
cheaj)n(\ss, perfectly erpial to jalaj) as a cathartic, supei-ior to it in 
portability and Ikn^our, occurring in all parts of India. — (Bvu'j. 

The seeds are black, angular, a (piarter of an incli or more in length, 
weighing about half a grain each, of a sweetisli and subsequently 
rather acrid taste and heavy smell. Dr G. JJidie prepared a resin 
from the seeds called PJmrhitisin^ which is a safe and effichmt purga- 
tive. The seeds of anotlier s])ecies of PlKirhiils is sold in the ba/.a<ars 
of Ilengal and tlie lTj)})er lhovinc(‘S by th(‘ name of >S//oye/.s> 70 /</o. 
Each ca])sule contains three seeds of a. brownish -red cohmr, and 
studded Avith minute*, hairs. "Win*!! soakcal in water they swell and 
yield a mucilage. In doses (»f from a scruple to halt a drachm of 
the sun-dri(ul ])OAvdered seed, it acts as a gentle and safe a]>erient. 
It is at the same time considered to exercis(‘ a bemdieial intluence, 
as an alt(.‘rative, in skin diseases. Tlmy are probjibly the sec'ds of 
Ipoina‘a cijtiinsd and J. .svyydovV/, wliich hav»* their seeds covered 
with short brown hairs. Doth s]>ecies an* wideD ditlu>ed thnnigh- 
out India. Thes(* are sometimes called Lal-Lnid (Red set'd), in con- 
tradistinction t(^ Kidd-dmof (Rlack see(l ).— nf Indio. 

(439) Phaseolus Mungo (Lhtu.) X. O. LKGi Anxos.E. 

Green Gram, E\(5. IMoon^-, TIinp. Kali - ineong, Kh(*rooya, Bulat, Bknc. 
Puclia']).'iyaruo, Siroo-payani, Tam. AVootlioiiIoo, IVssaloo. I'l i,. 

DESCfaiTiOK. — Annual, nearly erect, hairy ; leaves pinuately 
trifoliolate ; leaflets broadly ovate or rhomboid, entire ; ])ed- 
uncles at first shorter, afterwards loiigei* than the petioles ; 
racemes axillary ; corolla ]iapilionaceous ; flowers in a kind of 
cylindrical lu^ad ; keel twisted to tin* left with a short spur 
near the base on the left ; legume, horizontal, cylindrical, 
slender, hairy, 0-15 seeded; seials striated; tlowers greenish 
yellow. PL Dec. — Jan. — IF. (f* A. Prod. i. 245. — Roxh. Ft. 
Ind. iii. 292.—?. ]\Iax.— 7vW>. FI. Ind. iii. 295.— if /or (/c, viii. 
t. 50. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This is extensiAud^^ cultiAmtod Iwthc nativ(*s, to 
whom the pulse is of great importance, especiall^r in timi*s of famine. 
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(440) Phaseolus RoxburgMi (W. & A.) Do. 

Masli-kiiliiVj BE^:G. Miiioomooloo, Tel. Moong Thikeree, Hind. Oakiiidoo, 
Tam. 

Desckiption. — A nnual, diffuse ; leaves pinnately trifoliulate, 
liairy; leaflets ovate, acuminated, slightly repand, but not 
lobed ; peduncles erect, shorter than the petioles ; flowers 
somewhat capitate ; keel twisted to the left with a very long 
horn near the base on the left side ; legumes very hairy, 
cylindrical, few-seeded, nearly erect ; seeds smootli, somcwliat 
truncated at both ends; flowers yellow. FL Dec. — Jan. 
— IF. (0 A. Prod. i. 246.— P. radiatiis, Foxh. FL Ind. iii. 29G 
(not Linn.) Cflrcars. Tiuvancore. Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — There are two other varieties, witli hlaek and 
green seeds res])e(;tively. Tliis is tlie most esteemed of all the 
leguminous ]dants, and tlie pulse hears the highest ]>riee. Of the 
meal the natives make bread for many of their religious c(*vemonies. 
Its ])roduce is about thirty-fold. Cattle are very fond of the straw. 
The root is said by Dr Il(;yle to contain a narcotic principh'. — 
{Roxb.) Mixed with grain it is reckoned strengthening for horsets. 
An average seed is the origin of the most common weights used by 
Hindoo goldsmiths. The unit is the reiti or seed of the Ahms 
'prexatorius^ from five to ten of which make a masha^ or about 17 
grains Troy. — W. Eliiott. 

(441) Phaseolus trilohus {Ait.) Do. 

Mooganee, Beng. Pilli-pessara, Tel. Triangguli, Hind. 

Descktption. — H erbaceous, procumbent, diffuse ; petioles 
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elongated ; leaves i)innately trifoliolate ; leaves mncli shorter 
than the petioles, roundish and entire, 3-lohed, middle lobe 
obovate, narrower towards the base; peduncles elongated, 
ascending ; flowers few, small, capitate, yellow ; legume 
cylindrical, glabrous, or slightly hairy. FL Dec. — Jan. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 24G. — Wight lam. t. 04. — Pioxh. FL Ind. 

iii. 298. — Dolichos trilobus, Drx. Common in the Deccjin 

and Bengal. 

Economic Usks. — There are several varieties. The plant is 
cultivated Ihr its seeds, wliich are eaten hy the poorer classes. It 
affords good 1bd<ler. Aiiislie states that the plant in Behar is 
given by the Vytians in decocticni in eases of irregular fever. — 
lioxi). Ainslir.. 


(442) Phoenix farinifera (PoxL.) N. O. Palmac’e.t:. 

Cliiriita-ita, Tkl. Eoiitlui, Mal. Eethie, Tam. 

Desciuption. — S hrub, 2-3 feet; leaves pinnate ; leaflets long, 
narrow, pointed; spathe axillary, 1-valved; spadix erect, 
much ramified ; branches simple, spreading ; viale flower.s, 
calyx 3-toothcd; petals 3 ; stamens G ; fnorde flower.s, petals 
3 ; berry-black, shining. FI, Jan. — Feb. — Eoxb. FL Ind. iii. 

785. — Co7\ i. t. 74. Sandy situations and plains in the 

Deccan. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The sweet pulp of the seeds ot‘ this dwarf 
species of date-palm is eaten l)v the jiatives. The leaflets are inado 
into mats and the petioles into baskets. A large quantity of farina- 
ceous sul)stance, which is found in the small stem, is usihI as tood in 
times of scarcity. In order to separate it from the numerous white 
tibres in which it is enclosed, the stem is s})lit into six or eight 
])iecos, dried, beaten in mortars, and then sifted ; this is then boiled 
to a thick gruel. It is not so nutritive as common sago, and it has 
a bitter taste. A better ]^reparation might make it more di'serving 
of attention. — {Roxh.) The Phnniix paludoso (Roxh.)^ an elegant- 
looking palm, is characteristic of the Sunderhunds. It is easily 
recognised by its flat solitary piiinm, and the shape of its fruit, which 
is sessile, on thick knobs pointing dowinvards, first yellow, then refl, 
lastly black-pur]>le, oval. The trunks ol* the smaller trees serve for 
walking-sticks, and the natives have an idea that snakes got out of 
the way of any pei’son having such a stafl'. Die larger ones serve for 
rafters to houses and the leaves for thatch. It is an elegant ])alm, 
jind well adapted for hank scenery. — Roxh. 
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\^443) Pliffinix sylTestris (/for?-.) l>o. 

Esg. Khajoor, Cksg. EtUlium-j'aunnv, Tam, FA-tn, Tri„ Scymlio, 

llND. 

UKSCKIPTIO^^— Height 30-40 feet; fronds 10-15 feid long; 
petioles compressed towards the apex with a few short spines 
at the base; piiinm numerous, densc'ly fascicled, ensiforin, 
rigid; male spadix 2-3 feet long; spathe of the same length, 
sej)arating into 2 valves ; s])ikes numerous towards the a])ex 
of the peduncle, 4-6 inches long, slender, very Ilexuost*; calyx 
cu])-shaped, 3-toothed ; petals longer than the calyx, ridged 
and furrowed on the inside ; spikes li feet long, not 
bearing bowers throughout, the lower 4-6 inches; ilowei’s 
distant; petals 3, very broad ; style recurved; fruit scattered 
on long pendulous s])ikes, roundish. FL March. — liaxh. FI. 

1)1(1. iii. 787. — Elate sylvestris, Linn. — Filmde, iii. 22-25.- 

Common all over India. 

EaCOXOMIC Eses. — T ins tree yields Palni-wine. ]>iit fr(‘i‘ extrac- 
tion destroys tlie api)ejirance and fertility of the tree, the IViiit of 
tliose that have been cut lor drawing off the jui(‘e l.)eing very small, 
ddie mode of drawing oil' tlic juiia*. is, hy inanoving the lower leaves 
and their slieatlis, and eutiiiig a notcli into the pith of Ilje tive near 
tlu; top, Avlieiiee it issues, and is eondueled hy a small eluiiiuel made 
of a hit of the l^llmy^a ])alm-h‘af into a ])ot sus])cmh*<l to receive, it. 
(dn the. coast of Coromaiidcd this palm- juice is eitlier druuk fri‘sh 
from IIhj tre(*, or hoiJed down into sugar, oi’ fcjauiuilcMl ihr distilla- 
tion, Avlieu it gives out a large* portioji of arde'ut spiiit, commouly 
called Vavia-arali on tlu* (;oast of ( \u*onian<lel. "idicii*, as well as in 
Guz<.‘rat, and es])(*cial]y in Jiciigal, the. Khnjur is the only tree* av hose, 
sa}> is much em]>loy(*d lor hoiliiig down to sugar, mixod more or less 
Avith the juice of the sugar-cane. At the age of from st^ven to t(ui 
years, Avhen the trunk of tie*. tr(‘es will he about 1 f<*t t in heiglit, 
they begin to yield juice, and continue productive for twenty or 
tweiity-liAV^ years. It is extracted from ^’ovember till E(*l)ruarv, 
during Avhicli 2)eriod each tna; is reckoned to yield from 120 to 240 
j)ints of juice, Avhi(di av(*rages 180 jiiuts. EAuuy 12 pints or jauiiids 
is boiled doAvn to one of Goor or Jaijurl^ and 4 of this yield 1 of 
good powdered sugar, so that the uv(*ra.ge j)roduco of each t.ree is 
about 7 or 8 lb. of sugar annually, d'his date.-sugar is not so mucli 
esteemed as {;ane-sngar, and sells for about oiie-iourth less. 

A further description is given in Martin’s ‘ East Indies,’ Avhere ho 
says, “A tree is tit for being cut Avheii ten years old, and lasts about 
twenty years more, during which time,, every otlj(ir year, a notch is 
cut into the stem just under the new leaves that annually shoot 
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from the extremity. I'he iiotclies an* made altertiately orj opposite 
Hi«li*8 oi’ tin; sl<'in. Tlie u|»j>or cut is lionzontal, the lower slopes 
fzradually inward from a ]»oint at 1h<* h(»ttntii until it meets the 
upjM*r, and a leaf at ihis ])i)int er)lleets intu a pnt tlie that 

(*xndes. d'lie scasdii cniiunern'es about the lu-L^inniiiLr of ( )( tol)(*r, and 
lasts until aliout the end of April. Aftor the fust eomnienf eniont, 
so loiij^ as the cut hlecds, a very thin slice is daily taken from the 
surface. In from two to seven <lay^ the hlredin.i,^ stops, tlje tri*e is 
allow<*d an cfjiial nnmhcr of days* rest, ami is then cut a; 4 aiii, giving 
daily 2 s(*ers ol‘ juice, 'flic Juie,e when fresh is very sw(*el, with 
somewhat th<* llavoijr of ih(* water contained in a young eof'canut. 
d’his is slightly Ifittcr and a-tringent, hut at the same time, has 
sotnewhat of a nauseous .smell. ()wiiig to the coolness of the seasr»n, 
it d(>es not readily 1‘erment. It is therefore coll(3cted in lai-go ])ots; 
a little (j\y) old ferniente<l jniee is ad<Ied, and it is exposcnl to the 
sun lor about tliiaa* Inuirs, when tlie process is complete. A tree 
gives annually about f)4 se(*rs of juice, or bleeiks about tliirty-two 
days. Tso sugar is made, from the juice; A seer (»r a ])iiit ot the 
lermeiited Juice makes some people drunk, and h*w can stand double 
the (pianiity. Mats for slei^jiiiig on are niadi^ of the h-aves, and are 
reckoned tlie best used in the districts, and also basket.s from the 
leaf-stalks, Ae.’^ The latter an; twisted into roiu-s, and einph^ytal for 
drawing water lioin wells in llellary and other i>lact‘s. The natives 
chow the fruit in the saint* inaniioTas they do the areca-nut with pie 
hotel-leaf and chuiiam.-— iJeW;. liinjle. Fih. ridutd. Mftrit}t hast 
hi d ics. fSl anno II ds. 


(444) Phyllanthus multiflorus (JVil/d.) K. O. EiriioiiBiALEj::. 
poolii vayr puttay, Tam. Nella-pooroogooiluo, Tel. Katou iiiruri, Mal. 

Description.— 'Shrubby ; ])rimary branches viigate, young 
shoots jiubescent ; llorilcrous branchlets angular ; leaves 
nearly oval, obtuse, bifarious ; llowers axillary, aggiegated, 
several nuiles and usually 1-feinale; male flowers purplish; 
berries 8-12 seeded, dark, purple, or black, soft and pulpy, 
sweet-tasted. FL Nearly all the year.— Anisonema multi- 
flora. E. W.— in(/ht Icon, t 1899.— FI. Iml iii. 6G4. 
lUieede, x. t 27. Coromandel. Concans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A common shrub near water, climbing if it h^ 
the su])port of hushes. The root, which is sohl in the bazaars, is 
about a foot long and 2* inches thick, dark outside and sweetish- 
tasted. It is considered alterative and attenuaiit, and is given in 
decoction, about four ounces or more twice daily. The hark is used 
for dyeing a reddish brown. — Ainslie. Wojld, 
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(445) Phyllanthus niruri {Lhm.) I>(). 

Kirjaiieilie, Mal. Sada hajur-iuimi, Beng. Kilaiielly, 'J'am. Neela-oosliireker, 
Blieeu omilah, Duk. 

Description. — Annual, erect, ramo us j brandies herbaceous, 
ascending ; iloriferous branclilets filiform ; leaves elliptic, 
mucronate, entire, glabrous; flowers axillary; ‘nuih flowers 
minute, two or three with one longer pedicellcd ; female in 
each axil, terminating in three transverse anthers ; capsule 
globose, glabrous, 3-angled, with 2 seeds in each cell ; seed 
triangular; flowers minute, greenish. FL Nearly all the 
year. — Wight Icon. t. 1894. — lloxh. FL lad, iii. G59. — liJiccde, 
X. t 15. Peninsula. Travancore. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — Die root, leaves, and young shoots arc used 
niediciiially as doobstruent and diuretic ; the two first in powder or 
decoction in jaundice or bilious complaints, the latter in infusion 
in dysentery. The leaves, which are bitter, are a good stomachic. 
The fresh root is given in jaundice. Half an ounce rubbed up in 
a cup of milk and given liiorning and evening will comjfiete the 
cure in a few days without any sensible oi)eration of the medicine. 
The juice of the stem mixed with oil is employed in ophthalmia. 
The leaves and root pulverised and madi*- .into poultice with rice- 
water are said to lessen ced(‘matous swelling and ulcers. — [IIojcIk 
A/ mlie. Rheedc.) The P. urinaria. (Linn.) is said to be power- 
fully diuretic, from whence its s])e.cific name. — {AinaUe.) The fr(*sh 
leaves of the P. simplex (Eetz) bruised and mixed with butter-milk 
are used by the natives to cure itch in children. — Roxh. 

(44G) Pinus Deodara (Roxh.) N. (). Conifeile. 

Deodar Piiie, Eag. 

Descrirtion. — Large tree, coma pyramidal, large, branches 
verticillate, lower ones somewhat hanging down, upper ones 
spreading, all pendulous at the apex ; leaves spreading or 
])endulous at the top of the shortened branchlets, somewhat 
30-fasciculately collected, shortish, straight, stiffish, some- 
what quadrangular, sides slightly compressed, green, bluntishly 
mucronate at the apex ; male aments solitary, erect, oblong, 
acute ; antheriferous bracts stalked, ovate above, rounded and 
denticulate at the apex ; cones solitary, erect on a short 
branchlet or on a 2 -cleft braiiclilet twin, oval or oval-oblong, 
very obtuse, not umbilicate ; scales numerous, imbricated, 
somewhat woody ; bracts small, much shorter than the scale ; 
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nuts obovate, narrowed at the base, shorter than the obovate- 
triangular wing. — Roxb. FL Ind. iii. p. 651. — Dec. Prod. xvi. s. 
post, p. 408. — Cedrus deodara, Loudon {cum. jig) — Abies 
deodara, Lindl. Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — This species of pine yields a coarse fluid kind of 
turpentine (KrJon Jca tvl. Hind.), esteemed by the natives as an 
application to ulcers and skin diseases, as well as in the treatment 
of leprosy. Dr Gibson regards it as very efVectual in tliis latt(}r 
disease when given in large doses. It always acts as a diaj)horetie, 
but is found very variable in its action, — in some cases a draclnn 
causing vomiting ; in others half an ounce inducing only slight 
nausea. — (Jolnid. in Coir. Med. Phys. Trans., i. 41.) Dr Hoyle 
states that the leaves and twigs of the deodar are brought down to 
the 2 >lains, being much emidoyed in native medicine. 

Another species is tlie P. loiKflfoUa (Hoxb.), which grows at 
elevations on the Himalaya from 2000 to 0000 feet. It is known 
by the native names Clieersnllalt, Sand, and Th((?/sa. The native's 
of Upper India obtain from it both tar and turpentine. The former 
is said to be equal to that obtained by a more r(.*fiiied proc(‘ss in 
Europe, and the turpentine is stated merely to require attention to 
render it equal to the imported article. — {Janrn. As. Sue. Bemj. ii. 
249). Dr Cleghorn has furnished some valuable remarks on the 
manuAxeture of tar from this tree as well as from P. creel f^a. He 
considers it fully equal to Swedish tar. — Agri. lU)ri. Soe. uf India, 
1865, xiv. jD. i. A 2 )p. p. 7. 

Economic Uses. — The Deodar pine is highly valued for its 
timber, large quantities of wliieh are annually lelhal for the railways 
and government ])ur])oses. Large* forests of it exist on the Himalaya 
slopes, and es])ecially in the Pun jaub, along the banks of the liavee, 
Leas, and other rivers. In the Chenab forests, too, thiy are ]>h‘ntiful. 
The P. e.reelsa, a tree in nowise inferior to the Deodar, gi*ows in the 
same regions. The range within which the Deodar is found groAving 
sjjontaiuamsly extends from about oOOO to 9000 teet above the sea, 
though it raiely occurs so Ioav as 3000 feet, and groAvs at a disad- 
xaintage at the higliest elevation. Previous to tin* estaldisliment of 
the Forest Conservancy, vast quantities of these A^aluable timber- 
trees were recklessly destroyed, and it has been found desirable to 
form ])lantations for fresh plants, Avhich, in the Punjaub especially, 
have been carried out on a large scale. According to the Conser- 
vators re 2 )ort (Feb. 1867) on the forests of the Chenab and Havee 
divisions, there Avere only remaining of first-class deodars 17,500 — 
viz., 12,000 in Chenab, and 5500 in the Havee division. This 
diminution of the numlau’s formerly knoAvn to exist caused the 
Government to limit the number to be felled annually, and rules for 
this object are noAv strictly observed. I'rices for gootl Deodar in the 
Punjaub, increasing in the case of logs under 20 feet in length, 
averaged from about eight annas in 1850 to one ru 2 )ee per cubic 
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foot ill 18G(). P\)r tlie greater lengths, from 20 to 30 feet, which 
are very scarce, the rjvte of eleven annas has now risen at l^ahore to 
Ks. 2, 8 ; at Attock the price is one rupee per cubic foot. — Govt. 
IlepoHs, July 1800. 

in Joonsar Bawur, situated between the native states under the 
vSinda agency and the Rajah of (Jurwhal’s country, there are several 
hue l^eodar forests wliich were inspected by Dr Rrandis in 1803, and 
reported upon by him. Ib^ found one beautiful forest of pure 
Deodar, wliich SeeiiKul to spring up with great vigour wherever it 
had a chance, and lliousands ui)on thousands of young seedlings 
coming up as thick as corn in a Held. In the Kotee forest tho 
Deodar growth Avas perfectly extraordinary. Two of the old stumps, 
Avhicli Avere of huge size, though imperfect, shoAved that the trees in 
the twenty-one years of tlnur life had attained a diameter of timber 
of 12 and 13 inches res])ectivel 3 ^ In another forest, in Lokan, 
there ay ere counted in one s])ot, in about 4 acres, between 200 
and 250 first-class trees of 0 feet girth, none of them under 100 
feet in height, Avliile many must liaAm apju’oached 200 fiiot. The 
estimated contents (A’ these nine forests of Joonsar IkiAVur Avere 
34,000 first-class and 37,000 second-class Deodars. 4'he above will 
give some idea of tlie resources of these fori'sts. These are exclusive 
of the J\ e.trelfio (<7/cc/), Avliicli also alumnds there, and tho Cheer 
or r, lonyifofhi. In Major Dearson’s report upon the localities at 
the head of the Jumna riA^er he states — ‘Mt Avould be difficult 
adeipiately to describe the enormous seas of Chv<n' fonist Avhich lino 
its banks. The. trees must be numbered by hiiiulreds of thousands, 
many of them of a huge size. The same exists on the left bank of 
the Tonse, but higher up the river th(‘ Cheel {P. excelso) takes the 
]dace of tin* (hieer, but the latter may be consid(*red the chief tree. 
1 believ(i, from impiiries, that if 15,000 or 20,000 logs can be got 
tloAvn to the river, there Avould be no difficulty in saAving u]) a lakh 
of sle(*])ers pei’ ajiniun in these forests.” — {Major Pearstju'a licport io 
Scry, to Gori., b(h Dec. 1809.) It may be interesting to mention 
hej'c that the first (Jonifer found in Southern Ijidia (Podocarpu.s) Avas 
disetovered by Major Beddome in 1870 abundant on the Tinnevelly 
Hills. 


(447) Piper nigrum (Linn.) N. 0. PjpEHACEiE. 

Bhick-pe])i)er vine, Eno. Molago-codi, Mal. Molagoo-vully, 'I'am. Choca, 
Dck. Moloovoo'koili, Tel. Kaki'mirch, Hind. Gol-muridi, Beno. 

Description. — Stem shrubby, climbing, rooting, round ; 
leaves coriaceous, glabrous, pale glaucous beneatl], adult ones 
revolute on the margins, the lower ones roundish-ovate, about 
equal-sided, slightly cordate or truncated at the base, 7-9 
nerved, upper ones ovate-elliptic or elliptic, usually unequal- 
sided, acutely acuminate, 7-5 nerved ; catkins hermaphrodite 
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or female, filiform, pendulous, shortly pedimcled, shorter than 
the leaves ; berries globose, red when ripe ; fioriferous calycule 
in the hermaphrodite, 4-l()bed. Wight Icon. 1934. — Roxb. 

Fh Ind. i. 150. — Rhcede, vii. L 12, Malabar forests. N. 

Circars. 

Medical Uses. — l\ipper contains an acrid soft rosin, volatile oil, 
piperin, gum, l)aKsorine, malic and tartaric acids, ; the odour 
being j)roba])ly due to the volatile oil, and tla^ pungent taste to the 
resin. The bt'rries medicinally used are given as stimulant and 
stomachic, and when toasted liavc; boon employed successfully in 
sto})i)ing vomiting in cases of cholera. The root is used as a tonic, 
stimulant, and cordial. A liniment is also prepared with them of 
use in chronic rheumatism. Tlui watery infusion has been of use 
as a gargle in redaxation of the uvula. As a seasoner of food, j)e])])er 
is well kiKJwn for its excdlent stomachic (puditii's. An infusion of 
the se(ids is given as an antidote to arsenic, and the juice of the 
leaves boiled in oil externally in scahi(\s. l\‘p])er in ovt'r~dos(‘S acts 
as a poison, by over-exerting the inllammatiou of th(‘- stomach, and 
its acting powerfully on the nervous systmn. It is known to be a 
poison to hogs. The distilled oil lais very little acrimony. A tinc- 
ture made in rec.tilied spirit is extremely hot and liery. Pepper has 
been successfully used in vertigo, and paralytic and arthritic dis- 
orders . — Li )idJcii. A insJic. 

Economic T'ses. — T he black-pepper vine is indigenous to the 
forests of ^Malabar and Travancore. Eor centuries pe2)per has Ijcen 
an article of ex])ortation to Euro])ean countries Irom the western 
coast of India. It Avas an article of the givatest luxury to the 
liomans during the Euijure, and is fre(|uently alluded to by his- 
torians. Pliny stales its price in the Puman market as being 4s. 
9d. a-lb. in English money. Persius gives it the epithet .sKcriunj as 
it were a thing to set a. store by, so much was it esteemed. Even 
in later ages, so valuable an article of commerce Avas it considered, 
that AAdien Attila Avas besieging Pome in the fifth century, he particu- 
larly named among other things in the ransom for the city about 
3000 lb. of ])epj)er. Although a product of many countries in tho 
East, that ANdiich comes from Malabar is acknoAvledged to bo the 
best. 

Its cultivation is very simple, and is effected by cuttings or suckers 
put down before the comuKUictanent of the rains in June. The soil 
should be rich, but if too much moisture be alloAved to accumulato 
near the roots, the young plants are a])t to rot. In three years tho 
vine begins to b(*ar. TIh'V are ]danted cliietly in hilly districts, 
but thrive Avell enough in tho Ioav country in tin* moist climate of 
Malabar. They are usually planted at the base of trees Avhich have 
rough or ])rickly bark, such as the jack, the erythrina, casheAvnut, 
niango-tree, and others of similar description. Tlu>v Avill climb about 
20 or 30 feet, but are ])urposely kept loAver than that. During their 
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growth it is requisite to remove all suckers, and the vino should bo 
pruned, thinned, and kept clean of weeils. After the berries have 
been gathered they are dried on nqits in tlie sun, turning fnuu red 
to black. They must be plucked Indore they are (]uiti‘ rij>e, ami if 
too early they will spoil. Whito-pe]»per is tlu* saim* fruit freiMl from 
its outer skin, the ripe berries being macevati-d in water for ibe ]>ur- 
poso. In this latter state tluy are smaller, t.>f greyish-wliiti* colour, 
and have a less aromatic or jmngeut taste, 'fbe ]>epj>ir'Vine is very 
common in the liilly districts of Travaneore, especially in the 
Cottayam, MeeiiaclieJ, and Cheiiganacherry ilistricts, where at an 
average calculation about oOOO candies are ])rodiiced annuall3\ It 
is one of the ^Siivar moiiojudies. 

The greatest quantity of pepper conies from Sinualra. 1'lie duty 
on pej)])er in Kngland is fnl. per lb., the wboh'sale ]iri(‘e being dd. 
per 11). AVliiteq)epper varies iV«)m nimq»eucc. t(» oiu* sbilling ])er lb. 
It may not be irrilevant here to noliee the P. frioictnn {lioj-h.), 
which V)otb l>r AVigbt and Miepud consider to be the original ty])e 
of the J\ ni<jriiiii, and fixun which it is scarcely distinct as a s]>ec.ies. 
The (piestion will be set at rest by future botanists. Tlu‘ species in 
question was first discovered by I>r lioxburgh growing wild in the 
liill% north of Samulcottali, where it is calUnl in Teloogoo the M}irl(d- 
iiija. It was growing idmitifully about every valley among the 
hills, delighting in a moist rich soil, and well sliad(‘d by trees ; the 
flowers appearing in Si'ptember ami Dctolxu’, and tlie biTries I’iponing 
in IVIarcli. T)r It. commenc(*d a large. ])laiitatiun, and in 1789 it 
contained about 40, (JOG or 50,000 pe])per-viiu‘S, occupying about 50 
acres of land. The produce was great, about 1000 vinos yielding 
from 500 to 1000 ]h. (d‘ l)eiTi(‘S. He discovered tljat tlie ])e])per of 
the female vines did not ri])en ])roj)erly, hut dropjanl wliih* green, 
and that when dried it liad not the puTig(‘iicy of the common pepper ; 
whereas tlie ])(‘j)])er of those jdaiits wlii(di had the hermaphrodite and 
fenial(3 tiowers niixecl on the same ament was excet'dingly j)ungent, 
and was reckoned l)y tlie merc.liaiits (xpial to the best IMalabar 
pepjjer. — llojrh. Siinnioiala. Whjhi. Aliid'n:.. 

(448) Pistia stratiotes {IJnn.) K. 0. JhsTiACE.E. 

Kodda-pail, Mal. Agasatamaray, Tam. Antarei-taniara, Tel. Uiiter-ghungha, 
J)i:k. Tokaqiaiia, Hixd. 

Description. — Stemlcss, floating; roots innneroiis, fil)rous; 
leaves subsessile, wedge-shaped at tlie base, elli])tic or obovate, 
alternated at the base, glaucous on the upper surface, radiate- 
veined, about 20, spreading out, central leaves smaller than 
the outer ones, inner ones erect, tonienlose ; fibres long, ter- 
minated by other ])]aiits ; flowers axillary, solitary, erect, on 
short j)eduiicles, wliitik FI. April. — Fojil). FI. Ind. hi. 131. — 
Kheedc, xi. t. 32. Tanks and ditches everywhere. 
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MkI)I{’al I i^KS. — I his jil.'Uit is rfjtiiiuoh t)ir'*n;/]i<int th^* cnuntr}'. 
Athiiisoii ahirinH in hi> History of Son*-;/,,] that tin- primary r<»ot is 
lixod stronj^ly in tin; hank. It was -t‘ 'l liv .lar^juin tliat 
jM-rhaps tin- youn ;4 jtlaiit may !»<• at lii^t and })i* -ak after- 

wards. 1 he plant is roolinir and dmuuleeiit. and i,> ;ji V'-n in dvruiia. 
'Flic leavt's are ma'h' int** p<.idlie.‘s aiid aj»}>li*-d to liiemMi-j hoid<. Jii 
damaiea, aecc irdiiiij t'» Ii!’"\vne^ it imj reimate.s the water in Ijot di'y 
N\«*ath(T with it"^ parlii.'le.s to sue)i a d<'in’<a‘ as to _!j;iv(‘ rise to the 
hloudy tliix. ilie h/aves inix‘‘d with rie<‘ and coeoa-nut milk are 
.uivi'n in dyseiitta-y, and with rose-water and siiL’’ar in couLilis and 
a>thma. d'he ro(A is lax.ative and emollient. — Rhf^jdc. AlnRir. 

(Md) Plantago Isphagula (//oaVe) X. O, Pj.axtagixackj:. 

Hind. 

] iKSCJtlPTlON. — Animal ; .stem .short, if any, hrancdies ascend- 
ing, 2-0 iiudies long ; leavt*,s alternate, linear-lanceolate, 3- 
nerved, soineAyhat woolly, channelled toward.s the base, stem- 
clasping, G-8 inches long ; pednncles axillary, solitary, erect, 
slightly villous, the length of the leaves ; spikes solitary, ter- 
minal ; flowers numerous, im1)rieated, small, dull white ; Iwacts 
l-tlowered, witli green keel and membi'anaceous sides ; calyx 
4-leaved, with membranaceous inaigins; corolla 4-cleft, seg- 
ments ovate, acute; cai)sule ovate, 2 -celled; seeds solitary. 
FI. Xov. — Jan. — Akvi. Flar. Fid. i. 404. Cultivated. 

Medkwl IhsKS. — Prom tlio .s(h*(1s a mucilnginous drink is ]m*])arod, 
and often prescribed as an emollient. They are also em]»loyed by 
native jaaetitioners in naulieine, and are to be met with in the Indian 
l)azaars under the- name- of Ispagool. — (Jto.rh.) Tlu^ seeds are of a very 
cooling nature, and aj-e used inedieiiially in catarrh, bleiinorlnea, and 
aflectioms of the kidneys. They are also deservedly recomnii'iided in 
c'lironic diarrlicea, tAvo teaspoonfuls being given twice a-day AAntli a 
little ])Owdered sugar-candy. — {Aii/slir.) The .seeds are couatx on the 
outside, concave Avithin. This niediciiie. lias been especially recom- 
mended by til e. late Mr Twining (‘Dkseases of liengal,’ i. 212) 
for the chronic diarrhaxi of Europeans long resident in India. This 
r(‘inedy somiTiines curt‘s the protracted diaiTluea of European and 
native children Avlien all other remedies have failed. — Fhann. of 
India, 

(450) Plumbago rosea {Linn.) X. 0. Plumbaginacile. 

Ko.sc-coloure-d Leadwort, Eng. Silitttie codividie or Clioovoiida-eoduvalie, Mat,. 
Slieiicodie vaylie, Tam. Verracithra iiioolimi, Ti:l. Lal-ciiitra, Dck. Kukto 
chita, Beng. 

Desckiption. — S hrubby, percnniiil, stems jointed, smooth, 
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Hexuous; brandies nearly bifarions; leaves alternate, ovate, 
'svaved, smootli, entire; ]>etioles short, stein-(‘las])iiv 4 -, channelled; 
raceme axillary and terminal, smooth ; tlowers bri‘j;ht red. FL 

March— July.— FL Jnd. i. 4G3.— Cf/r, xii. t. 9. 

reiiinsula. Common in gardens. 

Mkdical T^sks. — Tho root Avheii hruised is acrid and stimu- 
lating; and when mixed with oil is iist*d externally in rheumatic 
and ])aralytic alVeetions. It is also given internally for Ihe, same 
eoni])laints. In dava it is usihI for the pur]»os(' of blistering, excit- 
ing great inflammation, and producing less elliision than cantliarides. 
Also a good remedy in ulcers, cutanecuis diseases, rheumatism, and 
leprosy, d'lic* l(*aves ma(h‘ into j)lasters are said hy the. natives to ho 
a good ai>plication to huluK's ami incipiiMit ahsci'sses. — {AinsHe. 
Jlatyh/ld.) Taken inliuaially. it is an acrid stimulant, and in large 
doses acts as an acro-narcotic ]H)ison, in which character it is not 
unfrc(]uently em]»loyed hy the natives in bengal. Its action is 
a])])arently directed to the uterim* system, and according to Dr Allan 
AVel.)!;) is one of the article's used among tho natives for procuring 
abortion, fl’ho Javanesi*. apply tho root to 2 )ically for tho cure of 
toothache. — Pliarin, of India, 


(451) Plumbago Zeylanica {hlnn,) Do. 

Tumlta-codiva^licj, M\l. f/liitramooliim or Kodivaylie, Tam. Cliitturmal, Duk. 
Chita, IJiNl). Cliitra, Beng. 

Descuiitjox. — TV reniiial, shrubby ; stems jointed, smooth, 
flexuous ; branches nearly l^ifarious ; leaves alternative, ovate, 
waved, smooth, entire; racemes axillary and terminal, covered 
wdtli niiicli glutinous liair; outer Imact much larger tlian the 
lateral ones, glutinous ; flow'ei's pure white. FI. Nearly all 

tlie year. — Fo.rb.Fl. Ind. i. 4G3. — Jlliccdc, x. t. 8. Courtallum. 

Travancore. Coiicans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — Tho fresh hark bruised is made into a paste, 
mixed wdth rice-oonj(;e and apj)licd to buboes. It acts as a vesica- 
tory. Wight says the natives ludieve that the root, niduced to powder 
and administered during pregnancy, will cause ahortion. — {Amslie. 
Wdjht.) It ap])ears to possess the properties of the preceding 
species, hut is milder in its operation. A tinctuni of the root-hark 
has heen emjdoytMl as an anti]>o.riodic. Di* Oswald states that he has 
employed it in the treatment of inhirmittents with good effect. It 
acts as a powerful sudorifle. The activity of both species resides in 
a peculiar crystalline- ])i*inciple known as PlundxKjin. — {Idiarm. of 
India.) The root use(l in cf)mlunatiou with Biddali is applied in. 
cases of enlarged s])loon, and as a tonic in dyspepsia. In the Sand- 
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wicli Islan<ls it is cniiilfij'i’il to slain tlif* skin pcrrnanontly black. — 
A(f. Hurt. Jmtrn. "J Imlln. 

(4r)2) Fogostemon Patchouli ( X. 0. Lamiace-t.. 

Cottani, Mal. Knttiiiu, Tam. Pin‘hu-])at or Patfhouli, P>kng. 

Description. — SurfVutico.so, 2-3 foot, puliescc'ut ; stems 
ascending; leaves ])etiol(‘.d, tIiouiIk) - ovate, slightly ohtiisi*, 
crenato-dentate ; spikes terminal and axillary, densely crowded 
with llowers iiitt*ri‘ii])ted Jit tin* base; calyx Inrsnte ; segments 
lanceolate ; tilameiits IxGirded ; tloweis white, with red staimms 
and yellow anthers . — Hookers Jot/rn. of Boi, i. 329. — Bcnth. in 
Dec. Prod. xii. 153. — PJieede, x. i. 77. Silliet. 

Economic Uses. — The tni(‘. hhaitilicalion of this ]>]ant was long a 
matter of distaission among hotanists, hut the siihjoet has been set 
at rest by Sir W. Hooker, who managed to raise the ydant in the 
Hotanic (lardiais at Kew, and whieli llowered tliere in 1849. It 
appears to be a native of Silliet, Penang, and the !Malay Peninsnhi ; 
but the dried ilowering-spikes and h;aves of the ])lant, which are 
nsed, are sold in every bazaar in Hindostan. From the few scattered 
notices of this C(*lehrated p(ni\ime, it would ap}>ear that it is export(‘d 
ill great (piantities to Europe, and sold in all ))erfuiners’ shoots. The 
odour is most ])()werful, more so pmhaps than that derived Ironi any 
other ])lant. In its })ure state it has a kind of musty odour anal()- 
g(uis to Lycopodium, or, as some say, simdling of “ old coats.” 
(diinese or Indian ink is scented by some admixture of it. Its 
introduction into Euntjx* as a j)erfume was singular enough, accounted 
for in the following manner: — • 

A few y(‘ars ago, real Indian .diawls bore an extravagant price, and 
])urchasers distinguished them by their odour — in fact, tlu'V were 
]>erfiime(l with J’atchouly. The Fremdi manufacturms had ior some 
time succi'sstully imitated the Indian fabric, but could not im2)art 
the odour. Ai length they diseovered the secret, and began to 
imj)ort this ])lant to pinl’unu* artich‘s ot their make, and thus palm 
oil’ home-spun shawls as real Indian one.s. From this oi’igin the 
])erfumeTS have brought it into \me. The leaves ]>owdered and ymt 
into muslin bags ])revent cloths troin being attacked by moths. 

Dr AVallich states that a native frieml of his tokl him that the 
leaf is largely imjiortial by IMogul merchants ; that it is used as an 
ingredient in tobacco for smoking, and for scenting the hair of 
women; and that the essential oil is in common use among the 
superior classes of the natives, for imparting the ]K‘(niliar fragrance 
of the leaf to clothes. It is exported in great quantitii's from 
.Penang. The Arab nnu’chants buy it chielly, eniidoying it for stutf- 
ing mattresses and pillows, asserting that it is very etlicacioiis in 
preventing contagion and jirolonging life. For these ]mrposes no 
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other preparation is required, save simply drying the ])lant in the 
sun, taking care not to dry it too much, lest the hnives become too 
brittle for packing. In Bengal it has cost Ks. 11-8 ])er inaund, but 
the price varies. It has been sold as low as Ks. 0. The tlrug 
has been exported from China to ]Sew York, ami from thence to 
England. The volatile oil is procured distillation. The S(tc]fefs 
de Patchouli, which are sold in the sho])s, consist of the herb, 
coarsely powdered, mix(‘d with cotton root and folded in paper. 
These are jdaced in drawers and cupboards to drive away moth and 
insects. The P. Hcuncauum {Pndh.) is probably merely a variety, 
with larger s]nkes and more droo2)ing in habit. This })lant is figured 
in Wallich, PI. ^l.y. Pcs. i. t. 31. J. Craliam states that it is found 
wild in the Concans. Itheede’s synonjnn probablj^ is the P. II cy- 
'ue.a}ium, wliich the natives use for perfuming ]mrposes. — Honker’s 
Journ. of Bid. Phann. JiOirn. viii. 574, and ix. 282. WaUick 
in Med. Phys. Soc. Trans. Phtni As. Par. iSinnno)(ds. 

(453) Poinciana elata {Linn.} X. 0. Leguminos/f:. 

Sooncaishla, Tel. Pado rarrayan, Tam. Neerangi, Can. 

IIescrittiox. — A rboreous, unarmed; leaflets linear, obtuse; 
flower-buds obovate-oblong, acirte; calyx more or less pub- 
escent or shortly villous, particularly on the inside ; sepals 
coriaceous, equal, lanceolate, acute ; eestivation valvular ; petals 
fringed ; ovary villous ; legume flat-comp)]‘essed, several-seeded. 
— Linn. sp. p. 554. — Dec. Prod. ii. 484. — IP. (& A. Prod. i. 
282. Coromandel and JMalabar. 

Economic Uses. — T his free has btan extensively and successfully 
used as a protection for the footings of rivers and channel banks, 
where it is not wanted to s])read laterally and cause obstructions. 
It should he planted in cuttings in December. It grows (piickly, 
and its wood may be used for basket-boats. The tree gives a good 
shade, and for this purpose is jdanted on roadsides. The leaves are 
much used for manuring indigo-lhdds in Cuddapah ; and though tin; 
trees arc greatly strip])ed for this pur])ose, they quickly grow again 
in great abundance. — Captain Best’s Pipnvt to Bomh. Govt. 18G3. 

(454) Poinciana pnlcherrima {Linn.) Do. 

BarLadoes Flowerfeiici*. Eng. Tsctti maTidamin, Mal. Myle Iconnoy, Komri, 
Tam. Khurisli cliuriij, liiNi). Krislma olioora, Beng. Key la, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 8-10 feet, armed; sepals 5, obtuse, 
unequal, lower one vaulted ; lestivation imbricative ; leaves 
bipinnate ; leaflets obovate-oblong, retuse or emarginate ; calyx 
glabrous on both sides ; petals 5, fringed on long claws, the 
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upper one shaped differently from the otliers; racemes ter- 
minal, corymbiform ; style very long ; legume 2-valved, 
several-seeded ; flowers orange, variegated with crimson. FI. 
nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 282. — livj.h. FI. Ind. 
ii. 355. — Rhcede, vi. t. i. Peninsula. Common in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — All parts of this plant aro tlionght to he po^ver- 
fiilly eminenagogue. The roots are acid and tonic, and are even 
said to be poisonous. A decoction of the leaves and flowers has 
been employed with succt^ss in fevtTs in the AVest Indies. I'he 
wood makes good charcoal. The leavthS are said to be purgative, 
and have been used as a substitute for senna. 'Yliv. seeds in powtler 
are employed as a remedy in colic pains. — d /c. LuhIIfij. M(U‘- 
fadyen. Browne's II 1st. of Janmiai. 

(455) Polanisia icosandra (lU A.) X. O. CArPARiDACE.E. 

Nayavaylie or Nahi Kuddaglioo, Tam. Kai-kuddaglioo, Mal. Hoorlioorya, 
IllNO. 

Description. — Small plant, 2-3 feet; stem covered with 
viscid glandular hairs ; leaves 3-5 foliulate ; leaflets obovate- 
cimeate or oblong, pubescent, scarcely longer than the petiole ; 
silkpia terete, striated, rough with glandular hairs, sessile, ac- 
cuminated ; liowm’s small, yellow. FI. Nearly all the year. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 22. — Wight Icon. t. 2. — P. viscosa, Dec. — 
Cleome icosandra, lAnn. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — This jdant has an acrid taste, something like 
mustard, and is eaten by the natives among other herbs as a salad. 
The seeds are pungent, and are considered antheliuiiitic and carmi- 
native. The leaves bruised and apjdicd to the skin act as a sinapism. 
The root is used as a vermifuge in the United States. The leaves 
boiled in ghee are applied to recent wounds, and the juice to ulcers. 
The seeds are occasionally given internally in fevers and diarrluea. — 
{Alnslle. Lind ten.) It is curious to observe, remarks Dr Poyle, 
that the seeds of P. visroso, as well as of P. chclidonii, having a 
considerable degree of pungency, are used by the natives as an addi- 
tion to their curries in the same way that mustard is, belonging to a 
family to which the Caifparidcic are most closely allied through 
Cleome. 

(456) Polyalthia cerasoides {Dun.) N. 0. Anonace.e. 

Dudugu, Chilka dudiigii, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves oblong or lanceolate, acute, 
pubescent beneath; flower-bearing shoots almost abortive, 
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numerous. FI. Aug. — Sept. — W. (fc A. Prod. i. 356. — 

Roxl). FI. hid. ii. 463. — Plieedc, x. i. 36. Common eveiy- 

wlicro. 

Mkdtcal Uses. — This ])lant is common to both Indies, and there 
are varieties in Euro])c and America. In Jamaica it is ^iven as a 
cooling nuidicine in fevers. Braised and a])]>lied io tlie temples it 
allays heat, and such j)ains as occasion vaint of rest and sleep. 
— {Aiiislie.) It acts as a refrigerant and alterative in scurvy and 
]iv('r-diseases. Tlie s(*(h1s are said to he used as a vermifuge, and to 
be useful in mucous disoi-ders and dysj)na'a. The native doctors 
use the jdant in inilamnuil ions of the stomach, and internally in 
spitting of blood. — Pun'e/I\s Pm/J. Prod. 


(4G1) Portulaca quadrifida {Linn.) Do. 

PnsR(‘lio lueray, Tam. Cliolue, Duk. Sun jKiil kura, Tf.l. Neclaclioera, Mal. 

Descjuption. — A nnual, diffuse, creeping ; joints and axils 
hairy ; leaves oldong, fleshy, entire, flat ; flowers terminal, 
nearly sessile, surroiUKh'd by four leaves, small, yellow ; 
petals 4; stamens 8-12. FI. Ang. — 8ept. — W. A A. Prod. 

i. 356. — Pioxh. FI. Ind. ii. 404. — PdirrdCy x. t. 31. Teii- 

insuhi. 

jSFedical Uses. — According to Roxburgh, this s])cciesis reckoned 
unwholesome and apt to produce stu])ciact,ion. 4'ho fresh halves 
bruised are applied exbirnally in erysijndas, and an infusion of 
them as a diuretic in dysuria ; jJso internally in haanorrhago. 
Wight says that he could ]>erceivc no dilfej-ence between the two 
vairi(;ties, (a\ce])t that, according to R’oxhurgh’s statement, tin? flowers 
of the P. fjnodriddo expand at noon and continue ojxui till sunset ; 
hut that P. nu‘ridlon<i is nimdi used as a ])ot-hcii>, and tliat its 
flowers oj)en at noon and shut at two. — Wi<jld. Rojh. 

(4G2) Premna latifolia (7t<o’A) N. O. VEjinM.xACE.E. 


Descpjptton. — Tree ; leaves round, cordate, entire, smooth ; 
corymbs axillary and terminal ; throat of corolla woolly ; 
flowers dirty yellow; drupe size of a ])ea, erect, wrinkled, 

4-celled. — lioxh. FI. hid. iii. 76. — Wight Icon. t. 869. 

Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is white and firm, and is used for 
many economical purposes. The leaves have a strong but not dis- 
agreeable odour, and are eaten by the natives in their curries. The 
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leaves of the P. eficnhwia, a native of Chittagong, arc used medi- 
cinally by the people of that country. — Uoj:h. 

(403) Premna tomentosa (TT7/A/.) Do. 

Description. — Small tree; braiichlets, young leaves, and 
cymes everywhere tomeiitose ; leaves pcdioled, ovate or ovate- 
oblong, long-acuminate, entire, veiioso-rugcus, stellato-])iibes- 
cent on both sides, sparingly above, copiously l)Gneatli ; 
panicles large, terminal, many-flowered, compact ; (lowei's 

small, white. — Wvjht Icon. t. 1408. Circar mountains. 

Travancore. 

Econo.mic Uses. — A common shrub, or small tree, flow(‘ring during 
the hot season. The leaves have a pale yellowisli-greeii piibeseoiiee, 
with which all the young parts are clothed. The wooil is hard and 
elose-graiiied, of a browTiisli-yellow colour, well fiU(‘d for ornamentai 
])urposeR. — Witjlit. Janj ih-p. Mad. E.cJiih, 

(404) Prosopis spicigera {Ltmi.) X. O. Lini Mixosa:. 

Paruiiibay, Tam. Cliaineo, Tel. S]uini«.(*, 

Description. — Somewhat arboreous, armed witli scattered 
])richles, occasionally’ wanting ; leaves rarely’ si m]dy ]>iiinated, 
usually' bipinnate with 1-2 pair of ])innii‘ ; leatlets 7-10 ]>air, 
oblong, linear, obtuse, glabrous ; spikes axillarv, several 
togidher, elongated, filiform ; legumes cvlindric, lillod with 
mealy’ pul]) ; calyx b-tuotlied ; jietals 5, tlistiuct ; tlowers 
small, yellow. FI. T)ec. — Feb. — JT. cb ^1. Fr^'d. j. 271. — 
Ikhd). Cor. i. t. 63. — Adeiiaiitliera aculeata. — 7bo7). Coro- 

mandel. Ouzerat. Dellii. 

Economic Uses. — Tii l\[y'sore this tree attains a large size. The 
timber is strong, bard, slraigbt-graim'd, and oasily workotl. The 
pods contain a great (]uantity of m(‘.aby sweetish substaiici‘, which tlio 
natives eat. — (Iln.rh. Junj Bcp. Mid. K.rftH).) It is common 
tlirouglumt the ^ladras Presidency. The timber is dark red, closr- 
grained, bard, and durable, su])i‘rior to teak in strengtli, and is much 
used for building and other purposes. It is of very slow growth. — 
Bedd. Flor. Syfr. /. 5G. 

(465) Psidium pomiferum (Lint/.) X. t). iMYKTACE.E. 

Red Guava, Eno. Lal-peyara, Benq. Malacka pela, M.\l. Ral-.'^ufriain, Hind. 

Description. — Arborescent ; bronclilets 4-angled ; leaves 
opposite, quite entire, oval or ohloug-lanceolate, pubescent 
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beneath ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5 ; peduncles 3 or many- 
flowered ; fruit globose ; flowers white, fragrant. FI, Dec. — 
Jan. — W. & A, Prod. i. 328. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 480 . — Rlicedcy 
iii. t. 35. Malabar. Cultivated in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — This is a larger tree than the white guava. 
Many people think the fruit inferior to the latter. The fruit is 
somewhat astringent ; this is probably improved by pro})er cultiva- 
tion. The root and young leaves are astringent, and are esteemed 
useful in strengthening the stomach. — (Don.) During the chol(*Ta 
e[)idemic at the Mauritius a decoction of tlie leaves, according to 
M. Bouton, was frequently used for arresting the vomiting and 
diarrhoea. — Bout. Mod. Plants of Mauritius. 

(466) Psidium pjrriferum (Linn.) Do. 

White Guava, Eno. Pela, Mal. Peyara, Beno. Soopreriam, Hind. Jaui, r>CK, 

Description. — Arborescent; liranchlets 4 -angled; leaves 
opposite, elliptical, quite entire, slightly acute, marked by the 
])rominent nerves, densely pubescent beneath; peduncles axil- 
lary; pedicels l-flow^(‘red ; fruit tuibinate, crownied with the 
calyx ; petals 5 ; flowers wdiite, fragrant. FI. IsTov. — Dec. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 328. — Roxh, FI. Ind. ii. 480. — Rhccdcy iii. t. 
34 Malabar. Cultivated in gardens. 

AIedical ITsks. — The bark, especially of the root, is much valued 
as an astringent. Dr Waitz cnq)loycd it with much succ(\ss in 
chronic diarrh(ea of children. He administc'.rcd it in tlu‘ form of 
d(!coction, in dos(‘s of one or more teaspoonfuls three or four times 
daily. He also found the decoction us(‘ful as a local a]»])licati()n in 
the prolapsus ani of children. — Waitz Dis. of Child, in Hot CHinatos. 
PI i arm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — Tlie white guava is the Ix'st. The judp of the 
fruit is sweet, and very grateful to the palate. It is used as a dess(‘rt 
fruit, and preserved in sugar — and guava jelly makes an excellent 
conserve. The wood is hard and tough. 

(467) Psoralea corylifolia ( Linn .) N. 0. Leguminosas. 

Kaurkoal, Mal. Karpoogum, Tam. Ilakooch, Beno. Bapuiiga, Tel. Baw- 
chan, Duk. 

Description. — Herbaceous, erect, 2 feet ; leaves simple, 
roundish-ovate, repand-tootlied ; raconies dense, spike-like, 
usually short, on long axillary solitary peduncles, pedicels 
much shorter than the calyx, about 3 together from each brae- 
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tea ; sepals 5 ; legume tlie length of the calyx, 1-seccled, inde- 
hiscent ; flowers violaceous or pale flesh-coloured. FI. July— 
Aug. — W. & A. Prod. i. 198. — lloxh. FI. Ind. iii. 387. — Barm. 
Ind. t. 49. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Uses, &c. — The seeds, which are somewhat ovate and of a dark- 
hrowii colour, liave an aromatic and sliglitly hittt;r taste. The nativ(‘S 
j^rescrilje them as stomacliic and deohstruent, and also use tliem in 
cases of leprosy and other cutaneous aflections. — Aintilie. 

(4G8) Pterocarpus marsupium {lloxh.) Do. 

Ued Sanders, Eng. Kariiithagara, Mal. Vengay, Tam. Peet-shola, Hind. 
Yegi, Tel. 

Descjuptiox. — Tree, 40-80 feet ; leaves une(pially pinnated ; 
leaflets 5-7, alternate, elliptical, usually deeply eniarginate, 
glahrous ; ]\anicles terminal ; calyx 5-cleft ; corolla pa])iliona- 
ceous ; petals long- clawed, waved or curled on the margins; 
stamens comhined into a sheatli, split down to the base on 
one side, and half-way <lowii the other ; legume long-stalked, 
surrounded by a membranaceous wing, 1 or rarely 2-seeded ; 
flowers pale yellow. FI. Aug. — Sept. — W. tf* A. Prod. i. 2GG. 
— lio.iA FI. Ind. iii. 234. — Cor. ii. t. IIG.— P. bilobus, De/d.s 

Mill. ii. 37G. — Phcedc, vi. t. 25. Neilgherries. Coiicaiis. 

T'ravancore. 

Medk^al Uses. — A reddish gum-rosin exudes from the hark of 
this tree known as one of the gum KinoA' of comnuTco. It becomes 
very brittle on hardening, and is very astringent. It is exported in 
considera])le quantities from IVIalabar. Its properties are similar to 
those of catechu, but lieing milder in its oj)eration, is better adapted 
for children and didicate females. — Phonn. of India. 

Economic’ Uses. — The Avood is employed for house-building pur- 
poses, and is little inferior to teak.> — {lloxh. Ainslie. Dr Gihson.) 
The timber is dark-coloured. !Mr Pohde asserts it is the best timber 
for c‘X])osed Yenetian-blinds and weather-boards. It is attacked by 
the Teredo nara/i^^ Avheii used for ships’ bottoms, and is apt to Avarp 
if saAvn green. — Bedd. Flor. f. 21. 

Tin* tree is singulaily local in its distribution, being found only 
in (quantity on the gravelly slopes of the rocky hills in North Arcot 
and Cuddapah, and the scuithern parts of Kurnool. It is noAV com- 
paratively rare in the first of these districts. Some years ago tAVo 
olhcers of the forest depaifnient made Auuious attempts to raise the 

* Tlio origin of E. 1. Kino Avas long unknown ; the history oi the discovery 
will be found in an interesting paper by Dr Koyle. See Tharni. Jour. iv. 510, 
and V. 498. 



(4 09) Pterocarpus santalinus (Lutn.) Du. 

U«‘d , Sandal -w(K)(l, EN(i. Oonittuh cljundannin, Mal. .S(*f;a])no sliandanuin, Tam. 
Kucliaudanuni, Tj;l, Lalclmncleiid, Duk. Kuklito cluindun, lii^D. lluoktu 
cliaudana, JiKNi;. 

Descjiu^tiox. — Tree, GO feet or more ; leaves unequally 
jniinated ; calyx 5 -cl eft; corolla papilionaceous; leaflets 3, 
roundisli, retuse; racemes axillary, simple or Lranclied; petals 
loug-cla\ved, waved or curled on tlie mai’gins ; stamens tria- 
delplious (5, 4, and 1) ; legume l-seeded, sliglitly meniLraiia- 
ceous, waved; flowers yellow, streaked with red. — W. S A. 

Prod. i. 2GG. — llo'jd). FI. Ind. iii. 234. Coromandel. Cudda- 

pah. North Arcot. Godavery forests. 

Medical Uses. — The wood is dark ’rod with hlaek veins, close, 
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capable of good polish, and sinking in water. It is known in com- 
merce as the Red Scmdal-wond* which is iiscid cliielly hy dyers and 
colour manufacturers. Also (‘inploycd to colour several officinal 
]) reparations, such as the coui]>ound tiiicture of hivcuuler. This deep- 
red colouring matter is a])pareiitly of a resinous nature. It forms 
heautifully-coloured precijutates with many metallic solutions. It 
also yields a kind of dragon’s -blood. Tlie wood })Owdered and 
mixed with oil is used fur bathing and purifying the skin. Also 
given iubTiially in hieiiiorrhages in 2)owders ground up with milk ; 
and externally, is mixed with honey in case of scahi(‘s. Also in 
certain c,ases of ophthalmia and son? eyes, beaten np into a })aste and 
a_[>plied to the eyes. — Rnxh. Aliudiv. Liiidkj. 

(470) Pterospermum rubiginosum (Ih-ijHf), Ah O. Stkrculiace^. 

Kara-lovcray, 'J’am. 

Desciitption. — Large tree; young braiicdies covered with 
rusty tonientum; leaves very ol)liqucly ovate, very uiiec^ual- 
sided, quite entire, acuminate, ujjper side covered with fuga- 
cious rusty dowm, at length glabrous, under side softly downy 
with close brown toinentuiii ; stijuiles downy, w’itli a broad 
concave base and 1-2 liliform teeth; ])eduncles axillary, 1- 
tlowered, 2-3 times longer than the ])etioh‘s, furnisbed at the 
base with a few braets resembling the sti])u]es ; llower-l)ud 
angled, stelhitidy downy' on lbt‘ outside ; flowers white, sepals 
and ])etals narrow-linear, connective of the antluus produced 
into a terminal point; stigma ol)seiirely' o-lubed; ca}>sule 
ovate, ]»ointed, 5 - angled, dowuiy. — IT. cb A. Prud. i. G8. — 
Bcdil. P/or /S'ye. t. lOG. Soutluu’ii IVninsnla. 

Ecx)Nomic Uses. — This tree is common in Timu'velly, ^\’'y]iaad, 
tlu' Annamnllays and western forests. TJie timber is excellent. In 
Tiniu'velly the wood is much used for building and other i)ur])0scs. 


(471) PtyebotiB ajowan {Dec.) Ah 0. A 

Set-d, Eng. Ajwaa, Hind. Woimiiii, Ta.m. Boro-joaii, Beng. 

Desciuption. — Annual; stem erect, dichotomous; calyx 
5 -toothed; leaves few, cut into numerous linear or filiform 
segments, the npperiiiost siin])]y pinnate; umbel 7-9 rayed; 

* Large quantities of Bed Saiulal-wood are export I'd from ^ladras, tlie billets 
being brought in from the low liills near Piilicat; in Boyle’s ‘Materia ]\ledica’ 
the station is erroneously printed Piiulghaiit, wljere the tree does not occur. 
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involucel few -leaved; leaflets linear, entire; fruit strongly 
ribbed, covered with small blunt tubercles; flowers white. FI, 
Dec. — Jail. — W, (Sb A. FroiL i. 308. — Wiylit Icon, t 5GG. — 

Ligusticum ajowan, FIcm. — lioxh. FI. Ind. ii. 91. Cultivated 

all over India. 

Medical Uses.— TIk; soikIs Lave an aromatic smell and a warm 
pungent taste ; tliey are much used by the natives for meilicinal 
and culinary purposes. They are small ])lants of the Ihiibellih'rous 
order, and are to be met with in every market of India. — [Roxb.) 
Tlie vij’tiK's of the seeds reside in a volatile oil. They are stimulant, 
carminative, and antispasmodic ; and are of much value in atonic 
d3\s])epsia and diarrhtea. The j)re})aration known as omiim-water is 
a valuable lairminative, useful in disguising the taste of nauseous 
drugs, and obviating their tendency to cause griping. The fruits of 
the Ftychoiis lt<xhur<jJuanu)n arc valued by the natives as a stom- 
achic and carminative. Tluy jxirtakc of the ]woperties of the former, 
but in aronia are undoubtedly^ inferior. — {Rbann. i>f India.) The. 
wild ])lant is said to be poisonous. It }>robably contains ai)iol, an 
oily liquid used as a su Institute for (piinine . — roicdbs FnnJ. Prod. 


(472) Pueraria tuberosa (Dec.) ]S(. 0. Leguminos-e. 

Daree, Goomodoe, Tkl. 

Descuiption. — Twining shrub; root tuberous, very large; 
leaves trifoliolate, leaflets roundish, pubeseent above, beneath 
silky -villous ; racemes simple or branclKul, the length of the 
leaves ; flowers in threes ; legume very huiry, liiieiu*, ])ointed, 
2-6 seeded, much contracted between the seeds ; ilowers blue. 
FI. March — Ai)ril. — W. cC’ A. Prod. i. 205. — Wvjht Icon. t. 

412. — Hedysarum tuberosum, Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 3G3. 

Circars. Malabar hills. 

Medjcal Uses. — A rare species, according to Itoxburgh ; a native 
nf valleys far u]) amongst the mountains. Its leaves are deciduous 
about the beginning of the cold season. Cataplasms arc made from 
the large tuberous roots, used by the natives to reduce swellings in 
the joints. — Uoxb. 

(473) Punica granatum {Limn) (). MYitjACEyE. 

Poiiiej^rrauate-tree, Eng. Madulum or Ma’^ilara, Tam. Madala, Mal. Dadima, 
Tel. Anar, Oujiiri, Ujnd. Dalirii or Dariiii, Beng. 

Descpiption. — T ree*-, 15-20 feet; leaves o])posite’ obloiig- 
hinceolate ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5 ; fruit globose, crowned by 
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the tubular limb of the calyx ; seeds numerous, covered with 
a pellucid pulp ; flowers nearly sessile, scarlet. FI. Nearly all 
the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 327. — Wvjkt III. ii. 99. — Itoxh, 
FI Ind. ii. 499. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — The poiiicgraiiatc, according to Pliny, is a native 
of Carthago, as its iiauie would dcaioto. It is now common in 
llarl)ary, Pranco, and Soulhoi-n Puro])o, and has become naturalised 
in this as well as many countries of tlio East, to wliich it has 

migratoil. Poyle stat<*s that ii may he seen growing wild in the 
Jlinialaya. TJh‘ rind of tlio fruit an<l IIk^ llowc'i's are the parts used 
nicdicinally. Tijoy ar(i iKjtli jxAvoj'fully astringent, and are employed 
successfully as gargles in diarrho*a and similar diseases. The juilp 
is sub-acid, (jiieiiehing thirst, and gently laxative. The bark of the 
root is a remedy for tape-worm given in decoction. It sickens the 
stomach, but seldom fails to destroy the worm. ,A11 parts of the 
plant are rich in tannic acid, and act as astringents and anthelmin- 
tic-s. JUisides the above uses, it is used as a local a])plication for 
relaxed sore-throat iiud cancer of the uterus. — Aiudie. PoaxlVs 
Pinfj. 7Vor/. Iiojflc. 

JOcoNOMic Uses. — The dews employ the fruit in their religious 
ceremonies. Tin* b;uk was formerly employed in dyeing leather, the 
yellow inorocco of Tunis b.eing still tinted with an extract from it. 
The Ihtwers also were us(*d to dye cloth a light red. The tree is 
easily ])ro])agated by cuttings. The huigevity of the tree is said to 
be remarkable, some iit Versailles being nearly two hundr(‘d years 
old. Ilici’C are seveml varieties, those with the yellow flowers being 
most rare. — Do/i. i/oy/c. 

(471) Putranjiva Roxburghii (Wall.) N. 0. Eupiiorbiacej-. 

Wild Olive, Eng. Kuduru-jiivee, Ti:l. rongulaiii, Mal. 

IlESt'KiPTiON. — Tree; branchlcts and petioles pubescent; 
leaves elliptie, uneifiiahsided at the base, serralely denticulate ; 
olomeriiles of male flowers numerous ; segments of male calyx 
densely ciliate-futbeseent, sparingly puberulous at the back ; 
ovary tawmy-silky ; fruit oblong-ellipsoid, clothed with thick, 
pale, rusty liairs ; flowers small, ycdlowish white. — FI. March 
— Ainil. — irall. Tint. Fhr. Xep. p. 01. — Dic. Prod. xv. .<?. 2, 

p. 443. — IVight Jean. t. 1876. — Nageia Putranjiva, lioxb. 

Coromandel mountains. Oude. Palghaut. Coneaiis. 

Economic Uses. — Tin’s is an ornamental tree, and worthy of being 
planted in gardens. I'he wootl is white, close-grained, and very 
liard. It is used for house-building and agricultural implements. 
The leaves are usi.'d as fodder, and the fruits are made into neck- 
laces by the IJrahmins. — Uuxb. Aindie. 
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(475) Quisqualis Indica (Unn.) 0. ('oMBUiirAOK-K 

Piaiigooii Creq»c*r, Eng. 

DESCRirilON. — Slirub, with scandent brandies ; young 
brandies densely pubescent; leaves o])])osite, ovate, c^uite 
entire, rounded or slightly cordate at the base,, when young 
more or le.ss villous or pubescent, afterwards almost glabrous ; 
bracts ovate-rhomboid, acuminated; slightly hairy, particularly 
on the margin ; spikes axillary and terminal ; llowers lax, red; 
calycine tube shaider; stamens 10, ])rotruded, inserted into 
the throat of the calyx, alternately shorter; style liliforrn, 
exserted ; drupe dry, 5-furi*owiHl, aeutcdy 5-anglcd; seed soli- 
tary, pendulous, 5-angled. — Dec. JVod. iii. 20. — IV. tfc A, Prod. 
i. 318. — lio.rh. PI. Ind. ii. 420. — Jltwiph. A mb. v. t. 38. — Bot. 
Mag. 1820, t. 492. Cultivated in gjirdcns. 

Medtcal Uses. — This is a native of Ihirniali and tlic Malayan 
Ar('hi})e]ago, but thrives well in most ])arts of India. The oval or 
ohlong fruits are about an inch in length, i)oiiited at either (jxtreinity, 
and shortly p(Uitagoiial. In the Moluccas the seiuls have long been 
in repute as an aiitlielinintie. In cases of lunibrid, four or live of 
these seeds, bruised and given in electuary with honey or jam, suffice 
for the expulsion of eiitozoa in children. — [Cah. Med. Phys. Trans. 
vii. 488.) The shrub is known as the Liane Vcrniifaye in the 
Mauritius. — {Pharni. of India.) The Chinese use the nuts for 
worms. They are boiled or roasted, and the kernels or the water in 
which they are boiled used, and from G to 12 a dose, taken three 
times every other day. — Dr Tver. 



(47G) Randia dumetorum {Ltnn.) JS’. 0. Cixciiu>nack.k. 

Maruk;iru])L>:, Tam. Maiiglui, TiX. Myii, Hind. 

I)KSCiiirTluN. — ISliriil), G-lO feet, armed ; spijies ojiposite ; 
leaves almost sessile, oval, euiicate at the base, wluai yoiiug, 
slightly puheseeiit ; flowers axillary, solitary, terminal on the 
young shoots, on short })edieels ; caly.y eampaniilate, 5-parted ; 
lobes oblong ; corolla hirsute on the outside ; tube with a ring 
of dense hairs inside near the base ; fruit usually globose, 
sometimes oblong, crowned Avith the limb of the calyx, 2- 
celled, many-seeded; flowers Avhite. FL A])rih — W. cb A. 
Frod. i. o9(). — Jeon. t. 580. — Gardenia dumetoruin, 

— lioxb. Cor. ii. t. ioG. Coromandel. Mahableshwar. 

MkdjcaIj — Tlu* fVuit is u.S(*d as an (‘iiu.'tic. The hark of the 
root in infusion is used in flu*, southern ])rovin(*es as a nauseating 
medicine. — Ji*(u'h. d1ie J'ruit is al)out the size of a crab-apple. It 
lias a j)eculiar swc'etisli sickly smell : it is Y(‘iy commonly used as 
an emetic l»y tluj jxjorer classes i]i jMyson*, and is said to h(‘ safe and 
speedy in its action. Tlu^ dos(‘ is one rijK* fruit, well bruist'd, which 
may he repented if nee.essaiy . — (Dr Bidic in Flainn. of India.) It 
is also used I'xternally as an anodyne in rheumatism . — JStcirarfs 
Fattj. J^lanlr. 

Ecoxomic Uses. — A ('cording to Dr Wight, the habit of this ])lant 
is extremely variable, as it groAVs in a 2 )oor or rich soil. The size of 
the fruit varies from that of a small chej'iy to as huge as a Avalnut. 
'fhe shrul) is em])loyed for fences in the jilaces of its natural groAvth. 
The fruit bruised and thrown into ponds Avhere lish are, they are 
soon intoxicated and seen floating. T'ishermen frecpiently adopt 
this 2)lan to catch lish ; nor are the latter less Avludesome to eat 
afterwards. — lioxh. 

(477) Rhinacanthus communis (Necs.) N. 0. AcAXinAcikE. 

Nagaiiiully, ^J’am. Pul-colli, reelcolue, Mal. Nargaiiiollay, Ti;l. Palek-joGbie, 
Hind. Jooi-poiia, Bexo. 

Descbjition. — S hrub, 4-5 feet; stem erect, green, shrubby ; 
young shoots jointed ; leaves opposite, broad lanceolate, sliort- 
petioled, a little downy below, entire ; ])a nicies corymbifoj'in, 
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axillary and terminal, tricliotomoiis ; peduncles and pedicels 
short, round, a little downy ; corolla witli a long slender 
compressed tube, under lip broad, 3-cU‘ft, upper one erect, 
linear, sides reflected, apex bifid ; flowers small, white. FI, 
March — April. — Wight Icon, t 464. — lloxb. FI. Ind. i. 120. 

— Justicia nasuta, Linn. — KhcaJc, ix. t. 69. Travancore. 

Mahableshwar. 

jMedical l]si<:s. — The fr(‘sli root and leaves ])ruised and mixed 
with linn'-jnice are reckoned a useful rcunedy in ringworm and other 
cutaneous aifections. — (4///.s7/c. Ro.d).) Itoyle speaks of the seeds 

being very eflicacious in ringworm. — ILliidr. i. 208. 


(478) Rhododendron arhoreum {Smith). K 0. Ehodoracete. 

J)ESC]iii‘TiON. — Tree; leaves very coriaceous, lanceolate, 
acute, cordate at the Ijase, or attenuated into the thick petiole, 
shining green above, glabrous below, silvery or rusty-pubes- 
cent ; flowers densely cajutate ; calyx none ; corolla campanu- 
late, vdiite, rose, or blood-coloured; ovary 7-10 celled. FI, 
]\Iarch — April. — Dec. Prod. vii. 720. — Wight III. ii. t. 140. — 

Spicll. ii. t. 131. Neilgherries and other lofty mountain- 

ranges. 

Economic Uses. — The flowers have a sweetish - sour taste, and 
make a good suh-acid jelly, llolliiieister iiot(‘S that a snuff made 
from the bark of the tive is exc(;llent. i\laddori says the young 
leaves are 2 )oisonous to cattle. — Stewart Punj. Plante^. 


(479) Rhodomyrtus tomentosa {R. IF.) IST. 0. Myrtace^. 

Hill Goo.scl)i'rry, Eng. 

IlESCRirTiON. — Small tree ; branches downy ; leaves opposite, 
entire, ovate, 3-nerved, the lateral nerves near the margin, 
upper side when young downy, under hoary and tomentose ; 
peduncles 1-3 flowered, bearing two ovate bracteoles under the 
flower ; calyx downy, 5-cleft ; petals slightly downy outside ; 
berry 3-celled ; seeds compressed, forming two rows in each 
cell. — W. cO A. Prod. i. 328. — Myrtus tomentosa. Ait. — Dec. 
Prod. iii. 240. N^eilgherries. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is common on every part of the Neil- 
gherries. flhe fruit much resembles the gooseberry when ripe, and 
is very palatable. An exctdlent jelly is made from the berries, very 
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similar to apple-jelly in taste and appearance. Tlie tree equally 
abounds in Ceylon, Malacca, and China, in all of which places they 
eat and preserve the fruit. — W'i(iht, 

(480) Ricinus communis (Lhin.) IN'. 0. EurnoRiiiACEyE. 

Castor-oil plant, Eng. Sittaniiinak or Valliik, Tam. Citavanakoo, Avanak, or 
randiavaiiak, Mal. Sittaiiiindi or Ainidiiiii, Tel. Eniiidio, Duk. Arond, Hind. 
Bhereiida, Beng. 

Description. — Height 8-10 feet ; root perennial ; stein 
round, thick, jointed, channelled, glaucous, purplish-rod colour 
upvrards ; leaves alternate, large, deeply divided into seven seg- 
ments, on long, tapering, ])urplisli stalks ; spikes glaucous, 
springing from the divisions of the branches ; the males 
from the lower part of the spike, the females from the uj)per ; 
capsules prickly; seeds oval, shining, black dotted with grey. 
FI. Nearly all the year. — Boxh. FI. hid. iii. G89. — Bltcede, ii. 
t. 32. Cultivated. 

MedicaJj Uses. — T here are two varietievs of the Castor-oil j)lant 
which are known res[)eciively f met Huai niajejribu.s and minor dnis. 
The oil of the former dilfers from the medicinal Castor-oil in having 
a heavy disagreeable smell, probably owing to the seeds being toasbal 
])rcvious to boiling, for tim juirpose of extracting the oil. The 
colour, too, is darker, and the nature is more gross. The real Castor- 
oil used in mediciiu^ is from the small-seeded variety. The lamp- 
oil of the former, likt*, the Castor-oil, is of a i)urgative nature, but 
chiefly employed for lamps and in horse-medicine. The mode of 
preparation is given in the report on the tixed vegetal)le oils sent 
to the Madras Exhilution as follows : The seeds having been 
partially roasted over a charcoal lire, both to coagulate the albumen 
and to liquefy the oil, are tlien pounded and boiled in water until 
the oil rises to the surface. The roasting process, however, gives it 
a deeper red colour and an emjyreumatic odour. The price of this 
oil varies in dillerent parts of the country from l\s. 1-10-0 to 
3-13-6 per maund of 25 lb.'' Castor-oil Avas known in very early 
times to the Egyptians, and is mentioned in the second book of 
Ibirodotus. The plant is su])posed to be indigenous to Barbary. In 
hot countries it is a perennial, in cold ones an annual or biennial 
plant. The skin of the seeds consists of three coverings, and it Avas 
for a long time believed even by Humboldt that the embryo of the 
seeds was the seat of the purgative principle alone, and that if that 
part were removed the seeds might safely be eaten. It has noAv, 
however, been proved, that although the active principle may exist in 
a greater quantity in the embryo, yet that it is found more or loss 
throughout the entire seed. The use of the oil depends in a great 
degree upon several circumstances, such as the mode of extraction, 
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the maturity or otherwise of the seeds in the plant from whence 
they are procured, and so on. Other seeds, too, are frequently mixed 
with them. The application of heat was formerly resorted to in the 
extraction of the oil, and is still occasionally used, though quite un- 
necessary. The following is the process given hy Ainslie for making 
a fitie kind of Castor-oil for domestic purposes : Take five seers of 
the small Castoi-oil nuts and soak th(‘ni for one night in cold water; 
next ]norning strain the water olf and put the nuts into more water, 
and boil them in it for two hours, tlnui strain off. The nuts are 
then to bo dried in the sun for tlii’ee days, afU'r which to be well 
bruised in a mortar. Add to the nuts thus bruised ten measures of 
water, and put on to boil, stirring it all the time until all the oil 
appears at the top ; then cartTully striiined olf and being allowed to 
cool, it will be fit for use. The quantity of* nuts meniioned in the 
above recipe should yield one bottle of oil. If cocoa-nut water be 
used instead of comnn.m water, the oil has a paler and finer colour.” 

Another way of iireparing the oil is giviui in the report of the 
Juries on the tixed vege1al)le oils sent to the ^Ladras Exhibition. 

The fresli seeds, after having b(‘eii sifted and cleaned from dust, 
stones, and extraneous mailers, are slightly crushed between two 
rollei's, free-d by baud from husks ami coloured grains, and emdosed 
in chian gunny. They then receive a slight })ressure in an oblong 
mould, which gives a uniform shape and density to the packets of 
seiul. The, ‘ llricks,’ as they arc technically calh'd, are Hum placed 
alternately with ] dates of sheet-iron in the ordinary screw or 
liydraulic press. The oil thus procured is receiviul in ch‘an tin pans, 
and water in the proportion of a pint to a gallon of oil ludng added, 
the whole, is boiled until the water 1ms eva]>oratcd : the mucilage will* 
be found to have subsided and emTusted at the bottom of the pan, 
whilst the albuiinm, solidified by the heat, forms a white layer 
hetween the oil and the. water. Creat care must he taken on re- 
moving the pan from the fire the instant th(‘. whole of the water has 
evajiorated, wliich may be known by tbe bubbles liaving ceased ; for 
if allowed to remain longer, tli(‘- oil, which has hitherto lieen of the 
temperature of boiling water or 212'^, sufhlcnhj rises to that of oil or 
nearly GOO'^, thereby lieiglitening ilu^ colour and communicating an 
(unpyreuniaticj taste and odour. I'lie oil is then filtered througli 
blanket, flannel, or American drill, and put into cans for exportation. 
It is usually of a light straw colour, sometimes approaclnng to a 
greenish tinge. The cleaned seeds yield from 47 to 50 per cent of 
oil, worth in England from 4d. to Gd. pew lb.” 

In France tbe fresh seeds are bruised and then put into a cold 
press. The oil thus expreissed is allowed to stand some time to 
permit the albumen, mucilage, to subside, or it is filtered to 
separate them more rajudly. The produce is equal to one-third of 
the seeds employed, and the oil possesses all its natural qualities. 
The oils made in Frances and Italy are much weaker than those 
procured from tropical countries. Another mode of obtaining the 
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oil is to macerate the bruised seeds in cold alcohol, by which 6 oz. of 
oil are procured from every pound of the seeds. Castor-oil is soluble 
in pure sulphuric ether aud alcohol. It also c(uiibiiics easily with 
alkaline leys, by which is formed a test of its purity. It is one of 
the best ways of overcoming the repulsive taste by mixing the oil 
with an alkaline ley, whicli alters the a})pearanco of the oil, but 
does not destroy its ]nirgative powers. Other ways of rendering 
the oil less un})lcasant arc by using lime-juice, orange-peel, coffee, 
gin, or an emulsion of the yolk of egg. Castor-oil is a mild laxa- 
tive medicine, and among tlie Hindoos is used as a nuiiedy in 
ciitaneoiis atlections externally applied. It is particularly recom- 
mended in rheumatism, lumbago, and habitual consti})ation, j)iles, 
and other discuses of the rectum. Alone or mixed with turpentine 
it is (dhcacious in expelling worms. Air should always be excluded 
to prevent rancidity, although when rancid it may be puriticd by 
calcined magnesia. The baik of the root is a ])Owerful purgative, 
and when made into a ball about the si/e of a lime, in conjunction 
with chillies and tobacco-leaves, is an excel hmt remedy for gripes in 
horses. In damaica the oil is considere<l a valuable external remedy 
in cram])s, pains arising from C(»ld. The huves heated and a])plied 
to the breasts, and ke])t on for 12 or 21 hours, will not fail to bring 
milk after child-birth, dhe same applied to the abdomen will pro- 
mote the menstrual discharge. The seeds are used by the dyers to 
mix with colours and render them permanent. The leave's are a 
favourite food of sonu'. silk-worms. — Aiiitilio. Suiuuoml'i. Lindletj. 
Jury Rcjp. MtuL Exhih. 


(481) Rosa Damascena {Miller), X. 0. Eos ace ji. 

Damask Rose, Exo. 

Description. — Shnibl)y; pric*kTes numerons, unequal, 
strong, dilated at the base ; leatlcts 5-7, ovate, stilfish ; 
flower-bud oblong, sepals doflexed in flower, tube elongated, 
often dilated at the top, sepals spreading, not indexed ; fruit 
ovate, pulpy ; calyx and peduncles glandulosely hispid, 

viscous. — Dec. Prod. ii. G20. — Lindl, Ros. 62. Cultivated 

at Ghazceporc. 

Economic Uses. — The roses of Ghazeepore arc planted formally 
in large fields, . occupying many hundred acres of the adjacent 
country. 

The first process which the roses undergo is that of distillation. 
They are put into the alembic with nearly double their weight of 
water. The Gooldhec jHltiee (rose-water) thus obtained is poured 
into largo shallow vessels, which arc exposed uncovered to the o])en 
air during the night. The names, or jars, are skimmed occasionally; 
the essential oil floating on the surface being the precious concen- 
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tration of aroma so liighly prized by tlie worshippers of the rose. 
It takes 200,000 flowers to produce the weight of a rupee in atta. 
This small quantity, Avlien pure and unadulterated witli saiulal-oiJ, 
sells upon the spot at 100 rupees (£10) — an enormous ])ricc, which, 
it is said, does not yield very large prolits. A civilian having made 
the experiment, found that the rent of land ])roducing the above- 
named quantity of atta, and the purchase of utensils alone, ciiine to 
£5 ; to this sum the hire of lal)ourers remained still to bo added, to 
say nothing of the risk of an unproduclive sc'ason. 

The oil produced by the above-nuaitioned process is not always of 
the same cohmr, being sometimes green, sometimes bright amber, 
and frequently of a reddisli hue. AVlieii skimmed, tlie produce is 
carefully bottled, e.ich vessel being laumietically sealed with wax, 
and the bottles are then ex])osed to the strongest heat of the sun 
during several days. 

Kosc-water which has been skimmed is reckoned inferior to that 
which retains its essential oil,Jindis sold at (ihaz(H‘]>ore at a lower price ; 
though, according to the opinion of many persons, there, is scarc(‘ly, 
if any, perceptible dilferenee in llii^ qualit}". A seer (a full (piart) of 
the best may be obtained for eight annas (about Is.) b’ose-water 
enters into almost every part of tlie domestic economy of tlie natives 
of India ; it is used for ablutions, in imHliidnc, and iji cookery. 
Refore the abolition of nuzzurs (presents), it mad(*. a ])art of the 
ottering of ])ersons who were not rich enough to load the tiuys with 
gifts of greater value. It is ])onred over the hands aftc*!- mejils, 
and at the festival of the liooh^e all the guests are ]>rofiisely 
sprinkled with it. Europeans sutlering undiT attacks of prickly 
heat find the use of rose-watcT a gnsat alleviation. Aatives tak(i it 
internally for all sorts of comjdaints : 11i(‘y consider it to bo tluj 
sovereignest thing on earth for an inward bruise, and eau-de- 
Cologne cannot be more ]>opular in l^'ranco than the Goohlhcr 
2)dnee in India. Eos(^-water also, when bottled, is (‘X])Osed to th(5 
sun for a fortnight at least. — Joimi, (tf Atilai. Sac. 1839. 

(482) Rostellaria procumbens (iV’eex.) N. 0. Acaxtitacixe. 

Nereipoottie, Tam. Nakapootta cliittoo, Tel. 

Desceiption. — Shrub, 7-8 feet ; vStem vspreading, jointed, 5- 
striated, often rooting at the joints ; leaves linear-lanceolate, 
opposite, sub-sessile, entire, a little downy ; spikes terminal, 
erect, 4-sided; flowers opposite, decussate, rose-coloured; 
U];)per divisions of calyx very minute ; tube of corolla sliort, 
upper lip erect, 2-cleft, under lip broad, S-parted ; capsule 
4-seeded, seeds 2 in eacli cell. FL Nearly all the year. — 
Wight Icon. t. 1539. — Roo:h. FI. Ind. i. 132. — Justicia procum- 
bens, Linn. Peninsula. 
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Medical Uses. — This shrub is very common on pasture-ground 
on the Coromandel coast. The juice of the leaves squeezed into the 
eyes is a remedy in ophthalmia. — Ainslie. Roxh. 

(4^83) Rubia cordifolia (Lim?.) K 0. Cinch ^XACEiE. 

Bengal Madder, Eng. Manjittce or Sawil codie, Tam. Mandastie, Tel. Miinjith, 
arooua, Beng. Poout, Mal. Muujittee, Hind. 

Desckiption. — Herbaceous ; stem rough, with prickles on 
the angles, rarely smooth; leaves in fours, long-petioled, 
oblong or ovate, acute, more or less cordate, 3-7 nerved, 
margins, middle nerve, and petioles rough with minute 
prickles; calyx tube ovate-globose ; panicles in the upper 
axils peduncled, trichotomous ; bracts opposite, not forming 
an involucre ; flowers usually 5-cleft, whitish ; berries red or 
black. — ir. A. Prod. i. 4-i2. — K. Munjista, Jioxh. FL Ind. i. 
374. — Wight Icon, t. 187. Heilgherries. Dindigul. 

Medical Uses. — An iiifu.sionmade from the root is prescribed by 
native doctors as a gi'e.tcful dcubstrueiit drink in cases of scanty 
lochial discharge . — A indie. 

Economic Uses. — There are varieties of this ydant with glabrous, 
hairy, narrower or broader leaves, and disy)osed 8 in a wliorl. The 
ydant yields a red dye. The plant would apy^ear to be chiefly pro- 
duced in Ivuchar, and the root is in great demand in the adjacent 
countries for dyeing coarse cloths and stutTs red : the ^c])aulese 
barter it for rock-salt and borax. The iibresof the root are exported 
to Europe, but have not been used medicinally except as above 
related. Its use as a dye-stutf is increasing yearly, and it is Avell 
worth the attention of ilyei's. It is cultivated in Assam, Xe])aul, 
Eombay, and other parts of this country. The price in the London 
market ranges from 20 to 30 shillings the cwt. — Shnmonds, 
Ainslie. 


(484) Rungia repens {Necs), N. 0. Acanthace^. 

Kadaga saleli, Tam. 

Descuittion. — Shrub, 2 feet ; stems creeping, diffuse, 
smooth, jointed, sometimes rooting at tlie joints ; leaves 
opposite, lanceolate, on short petioles, entire, acuminated; 
bracts in four rows, ovate, nerveless ; margin broad, silvery, 
sub-ciliate ; calyx with two minute separate bracts ; spikes 
axillary ; flowers pale rose. FL Nearly all the year. — 

?4 
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JFiffht Icon, t 4G5. — Itojch, Cor. ii. t, 152. — F/. Tnd. i. 132. — 
Justicia repeus, Linn. IVniiisula. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves resc‘iiil)Ie iliose of tlio Thj^mo in 
appearance and taste \ tlie fresli leaves, hriiisetl and mixed witli 
Castor-oil, are given as an ajjplieatioii in iihm cupHifi. The Avhole 
plant dried and pulverised is given in doses of fi\nn 4 to 12 
drachms in fevers and coughs, and is also considered a vermifuge. 
— A indie. 
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(485) Saccharum munja {Roxh.) N. 0. GnAjaiJtACE^E. 

Muiija, Hind. 

Description. — Ciilius straight, 8-12 feet, smooth ; leaves 
channelled, long, linear, white-nerved, hispid at the base in- 
side; panicles large, ohloiig, spreading; ramifications verti- 
cilled flowers hermaphrodite ; corolla 2-valved. — Roxh. FI. 
Ind. i. 24G. Benares. 

Economic Uses. — The loaves twisted into ropes are used for 
Persian wheels, tying up cattle, and as tow-ropes hy the hoatmen at 
Benares. On tlie Indus the hoatmen always use them for rigging 
their vessels. Their strength is very great, as prov(*d hy being used 
to drag their largest boats against the full force of the stream. It is 
not injured by the action of fresh water. The reed grows abundantly 
on the banks of tlie river. The upper leaves, about a foot or so in 
length, are prefernal and collected ; and having been made up into 
bundles, are so kejit for use. — {Rot//c.) The native's make ])ens of the 
culms of the >N. fascani (Boxb.), and use tliem f(»r a screen and light 
fences. Tlie >6'. i?rooeru)n (Iloxb.) is used for the same pur]>oses. — Roxh. 

(48G) Saccharum officinarum {Linn.) Do. 

Common Sugar-cane, Exo. Kariiu])a, Mal. KurooniUoo, Tam. Clierukoo Lodi, 
Tjsl. Uok, Ekno. Uch, Hind. 

Description. — Culm G-12 feet ; panicles terminal, spreading, 
erect, oblong, 1-3 feet long, of a. grey colour from the large 
quantity of long soft hairs surrounding the flowers, ramifica- 
tions alternate, very ramous, expanding; flowers hermaphro- 
dite in pairs, one sessile the other pedi celled ; calyx 2-leaved, 
smooth ; corolla 1-valved, membranaceous, rose-coloured. FL 

July — Sejit. — Roxh. FI. Iml. i. 237. Cultivated in most 

parts of India. 

Economic Uses. — There is every reason tohelievo that sugar was 
manufactured from the cane in India in very early ages, and that 
the Greek word Sal'charon was employed fur this identical ])roduct, 
and not for Tahaslieer as formerly supposed. From the Arab Su/ckur, 
the Persian Skukkar, and Sanscrit Sarkani, our ^vurd sugar is evidently 



Tlie siigar-cuno is now ciiltivatcHl over most parts of India, the 
estiniatcid annual produce of sugar being about a million tons. In a 
report upon the sugar cultivation made by desire of the E. 1. Com- 
pany some years ago, it was stated that the three following kinds 
were cultivated : — 

1st, The Kajixtll, or purple-coloured cane. This grows on dry 
lands in Ilengal. It yields a sweet and rich juice of a darkish 
colour, but sjuiringly, and is hard to press. 

2d, The Pooree^ or light-coloured cane. This is deeper yellow 
when ripe. It grows on richer soil than the former, but the 
juice is Jess rich, and of a .softer natim*. 

3d, The Kylioor, or white cfine. This gi'ows in moist swampy 
lands wliere the other two Avill not succeed. It yields a less 
strong sugar tljan the former, and has a more watery juice. It 
is more cultivated tiian the others. 

According to ].)r Iluchanan, there are four kinds known in INIysore — 
namely, the llcstall, the native sugar of Mysore, and tlie Pufiaputt% 
from which alone the natives extract sugar, aiid whicli yields the best 
Jaggery. The two others are the Manwabo and (jaihujeaho. 

The season of planting is soon after tlie commencement of the 
rains, in whatever districts the cane may be cultivated, the chief 
re(piisites being frequent plougliiiig of the soil,. much manuring, care- 
ful removal of weeds ; and in those varieties requiring much moisture 
the land must occasionally be artificially watered. Dr Koxburgh 
has given the following account of the cultivation of the Pooree or 
common yadlow cane in the Kajamundiy Circars : — 

“The land is tirst avcU ploughed during the month of April and 
beginning of May. The lield Is then flooded from the river if there 
is not sufficient rain. "J'he ii])})er ])art of the cane is tlien cut into 
two lengths of one or two joints each (the lower ])art of the same 
canes are employed to make sugar from) ; tliese are placed over the 
wet fields, at about fifteen or eighteen inches asunder in rows, the 
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rows about four feet from one another, and trod under the soft \vet 
surface with the foot. In six days aftcn* the plauliiif^ the held is again 
Hooded, if there has not been rain. In about eigiit days more the 
shoots appear ; the land is soon after slightly hoed and weeded. A 
month after the ])lauting, some rotten cduilf or otlua- such manure is 
scattered about tlie young plants. Every ten or htteeii days, if there 
be not suhicieiit rain, the held is watered. Two months from the 
planting some stronger manure is strewed about the plants ; and 
every hfteen or twenty days the field is slightly hoed, and the weeds 
rooU^d out. 

I luring the wet season, drains must be made t o carry off the 
superabundant water. Ily August or 8e])teniber the cane will be 
from three to five feet high. In each shoot, the ])roducc of every 
cutting, which may contain from three to six canes, a straight 
bamboo is struck into the eartli, in the centre ; to this tlie cancs are 
tied by their leaves. In this country the leaves are never stri])ped 
from the cane, but as they wither are tied round them. This must 
impede the free circulation of air, which may be conceived hurtful. 
In January — viz., between nine and ten months from the time they 
were planted — the cane, when stripj)ed of its leaves and the useless top 
cut otf, will be about as thick as a good stout walking-cane, and from 
four to six feet long : they then begin to cut the cane, express the 
juice, and boil the sugar, which is with the nativacs here a very simple 
process, — a small mill turned by cattle s<pieezes the cane, and one 
boiler boils it.” 

Either a too wx‘t or too dry season is injurious to the sugar-cane ; 
in the former case the quantity of saccharine juice is much dimin« 
ished. The croj)s suller much from the depredations of wild animals, 
particularly elephants, vdld hogs, jackals, l)esides cater})illars and 
'worms. White ants are also very destructive. As a remedy against 
the attacks of the ants, the following recipe lias been pro])osed : — 

Assiifoptida, 8 cliittacks. 

Mustard-seed cake, 8 seers. 

Putrid tisli, 4 seers. 

Bruised butch-root, 2 seers ; or nmddur, 2 seers. 

;Mix the above together in a large 'vessel, with water sufficient to 
make them into the thickness of curds ; then steep each slip of cane 
in it for half an hour before })lanting ; and lastly, water the lines 
three times previous to .setting the cane, by irrigating the 'w^ater- 
course wdth water mixed up with bruised hutch-root, or niuddur if 
the former he not ju’ocurahle. 

A very elfectual mode of destroying the white ant is by mixing a 
small quantity of arsenic with a few ounces of burned bread, pul- 
verised Hour, or oatmeal, moistened with molasses, and placing pieces 
of the dough thus made, each about the size of a turkey’s egg, on a 
Hat board, and covered over Avith a Avooden hoAvl, in several parts of 
the plantations. The ants soon take possession of these, and the 
poison has continuous effect, for the ants wliich die are eaten by 
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those ^vlucll succeed tliciu. Tlicy arc said to he driven from a soil 
by frequently hoeing it. They are found to prevail most upon newly 
broken up lands. 

In Cenlral India, the penetration of the white ants into the in- 
terior of the sets, and the consequent destruction of the latter, is 
prevented by dipping each end into hutiermilk, assafeetida, and 
powdered mustard-seed, mixed into a thick compound. — SItmnonds, 

There are ditferent processes for separating the sugar from the cane- 
juice in different countries. The following is the method which 
obtains in the East Indies : The liquor, after being strained so as 
to separate the coarser feculencies, is boiled clown, in a range of open 
boilers heated hy a long flue, into a thick inspissate juice, the scum 
which rises during the operation being removed. When it is suf- 
ficiently evaporated, it is removed into carthern pots to cool, and in 
these it becomes a dark-coloured, soft, viscid mass, called goor or 
jaggenj. Sometimes a little quicklime is added to the juice before 
boiling, which, hy partly clarifying it, renders it capable of being 
formed into cakes or lumps. In general, however, if intended for 
subsequent clarification, the juice is merely boiled down, and sold in 
pots, in a granular honey-like state, to the boilers or refiners. These 
separate much of the molasses or uncry stalli sal )lc j)art of the juice, 
by putting the goor into a coarse cloth and subjecting it to i)ressure. 
The sugar, which in this state is called shucliar or Jehemd, is further 
purified hy boiling it wdth whaler, with the addition of an alkaline 
solution and a quantity of milk. When this has been continued 
until scum no longer rises u])oii the licjuor, it is evaporated, and 
sometimes strained, and afterwards transferred to earthen pots or 
jars, wide at the top, hut coming to a point at the bottom, which is 
perforated with a small hole, that, at the commencement of the 
operation, is sto 2 )ped -with the stem of a plantain-leaf. After it has 
been left for a few days to granulate, the holes in the pots are un- 
stopped, and the molasses drain off into vessels j)laced to receive it.'' 
The sugar is rendered still jmrer and whiter hy covering it with the 
moist leaves of some succukmt aquatic plant, the moisture from 
which drains slowly through the sugar and carries with it the dark- 
coloured molasses. After several days the leaves are removed, and 
the upper part of the sugar, which hiis been most i:)urilied, is taken 
away and dried in the sun. Eresh leaves are then added, by which 
another layer of sugar is •whitened in like manner ; and the oj)eration 
is repeated until the whole mass is refined. The sugar thus pre- 
pared is called chenee, and is that wliich is commonly sent to 
land. 

In regard to quantity and the purity of its sugar, the cane is pre- 
ferred to any other plant containing saccharine juice. Six to eight 
lb. of the latter yield 1 lb. of raw sugar; and when properly 

* Vallisneria spiralis and UydrillxL veriicillaia are employed by sugar-refiners 
for this purpose. 
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npe, IG to 20 "baTidy-loads of canes ought to yield a hogshead of sngat. 
Sugar when simply suched from the cane is highly nutritious. In 
the West Indies immense (quantities (jf the cane ar(t consumed in this 
way ; and it has often heen rcimaiki'd how singularly the condition 
of the negroes becomes changed during the cane harvest, when 
they become far more qdump and healthy than th(‘y are at other 
seasons. The alimentary properties of sugar are much lessoned by 
crystallisation. The common brown sugar is more nutritious than 
what has been refined. To (lisposed to dyspepsia and 

bilious habits, sugar in excess becomes more Imrtful tlian otherwise ; 
and, as Dr Ih’out observ(^s, tlie derangenmnt or partial sus})ension of 
the power of converting the saccharine principle in man into the 
albuminous or oleaginous not only constitutes a formidable species 
of dyspepsia, but the unassimilated saccharine matter in passing 
through the kidneys gives occasion to the disease termed diabetes.’* 
Now in the blood of a person in perfect health scaredy any sugar 
exists, whereas during the disease above nanual it will b(? found 
abundantly in the syshmi. Sugar, th(‘refore, whetluT in the shape 
of fruit or in whatever form, should be entmdy avoided by persons 
in that condition, and only taken in moderation by persons sufiering 
from bilious habits. 

Sugar when concentrated is highly antiseptic, and from a know- 
ledge of its possessing this principle, it is fre(iUGntly employed in 
the preservation of vegetable, animal, and nu‘dicinal substances. 
Dried fruits are often presiuved a longer time by reason of tho 
sugar contained in them. In cases of poisoning by (jopper, arsenic, 
or corrosive sublimate, sugar has been successfully emjdoyed as an 
antidote ; and white sugar finely ])ulv(u*ised is oc(‘asionally sprinkled 
upon ulcers with uiihc'althy granulations. The Hindoos set a groat 
value upon sugar, and in medicine it is considered by them as 
nutritious, pectoral, and anthelmintic. 

The average annual quantity of cane-sugar imported into the 
markers of the civilised world at the present time may be taken at 
1,500,000 tons, exclusive of wbat is made for consumption in the 
several countries where the canes grow, and this would probably 
amount to another million. — Simmonds. Lindley, 

(487) Saccharuxn sara {Roxh.) Do. 

Penreed Grass, Enq. Shur or saro, Bexg. 

Descpiption. — Culms perennial, erect, 6-16 feet, smooth, 
very strong ; lower leaves 4-8 feet long, narrow, iipx)er ones 
shorter, broader, tapering from the base to a fine acuinination, 
concave above, with liisj)id margin; sheaths 12-18 inches 
long, with a tuft of hair above their mouths on the inside ; 
panicles dense, open when in flower, condensed when in seed ; 
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ramification decompound, the inferior ones alternate, superior 
ones sub-verticilled, generally with their sharp angles armed 
with stiff bristles and covered with white silky hairs ; flowers 
paired, one sessile, the other pedicel! ed ; calyx 2 - valved, 
clothed with long silky hairs ; corolla 3-valved, fringed. — 
Moxb. FI. Ind. i. 244. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — Eopes made from the leaves are employed by 
the boatmen about Allahabad and Mirzapore as tow-lines. These 
ropes are reckoned very strong and durable, even when exposed 
to the action of w’ater. They are first beaten to a rough fibre and 
then twisted into ropes. The pens made from these reeds are 
exported to a small amount from IVtadras, and are sent chiefly to 
Bombay. — [Royle. Comm. Prod. Mad. Pres.) The leaves arc made 
into mats, and bundles of the stems are used for floating heavy 
timber on rivers. The stems are made into blinds, chairs, and 
basket-work, and are laid down on sandy roads in default of 
macadamising. The tops, just before flowering, are reckoned good 
fodder for increasing the supply of milk ; and in the southern parts 
of the Punjaub the delicate part of the pith, in the upper part of 
the stem, is eaten by the poor. When burnt, its smoke is considered 
beneficial applied to burns and scalds. — Stetvart's Puvj. Plants. 

(488) Sacchaxum spontaneum {Linn.) Do. 

Thatch Grass, Eng. Relloogaddy, Tel. Kagara, Hind. Kash, Benq. 

Description. — Boot perennial ; culms annual, erect, leafy, 
round ; leaves sheathing, remarkably long and narrow, 
margins hispid ; mouths of the sheaths woolly ; panicles 
terminal, spreading, erect, 1-2 feet long, composed of verti- 
cillcd, filiform, simple ramifications (except the lower verticil 
or two), spiked as racemes ; flowers paired, one pcdicelled and 
the other sessile ; calyx 2-leaved, margins ciliate, surrounded 
with soft silvery hairs ; corolla 1-valved, ciliate, mem- 
branaceous ; stigma feathery, purple. — Eoxb. FI. Ind. i. 235. 
Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The leaves of this species make good mats for 
various purposes, and are also used for thatching houses. Buffaloes 
are fed on the grass. It grows on the banks of rivers, in liedges, 
and on moist uncultivated lands. The immense quantity of long 
bright silver - coloured wool which surrounds the base of the 
flowers gives this species a most conspicuous and gaudy appearance. 
On the banks of the Irrawady this tall grass is very abundant, and 
forms a striking object in the landscape. — RoxK - 
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(489) Salicomia brachiata [Roxh.) N. O. CiiENOPODiACEyE. 

Quoiloo, Tel. 

Description. — Perennial; stems erect; branches numer- 
ous, decussate ; joints clubbed ; spikes cylindrical ; flowers 
greenish, conspicuous, 3-fold, opposite. FL All the year. — 

Roxb. FL Ind. i. 84. — Wight Icon. t. 738. Coromandel. 

Sunderbunds. 

Economic Uses. — This plant grows plentifully on low wet ground, 
generally such as is overflowed by the spring- tides. It yields a 
Earilla for soap and glass. This species grows so abundantly on the 
coasts of India, that by incineration the plant might su])[)ly I’arilla 
enough for the whole 'world. The mvttie of the bazaars, a 

coarse kind of Barilla, is a mineral product, obtain(?d from Monghir 
and other parts of Bengal. — {Royle. Roxh.) Sir W. O’Shaugh- 
nessy cx])resses a doubt whether Indian j)repared Barilla could com- 
I^ete ill point of cheapness with tliat manufactured in Europe. 
Another species, the S. liidica (Willd.), yields a similar Barilla for 
soap and glass. It abounds on the western coast, but is not so 
frecpiently met with in the south. It is pickled by the natives. — 
Roxh. 

(490) Salix tetrasperma {Roxh.) N. 0. Salicace.e. 

DEsq^aPTiON. — Small tree; leaves alternate, lanceolate, 
entire ; stipules leafy ; catkins lateral, peduncled, male long, 
lax, and few-flowered, female cylindric, rather dense, elon- 
gated ; peduncle 3-G4eaved ; scales oblong, spathulate, 
puberuloiis ; capsule long-];)edicelled, ovoid, glabrous. FL — 
March— July. — Roxh. Flor. Ind. iii. 753. — Dec. Prod. xvi. 
s. 2. p. 192. — S. ichnostachya, R. IF. — Wight Icon. t. 1953. — 

Roxh. Cor. i. t. 97. Ilivulcts on the Ghauts and similar 

places in the Peninsula. Ncilgherries. Khasia hills. Oude. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is stated to be valuable as a febrifuge. 
— (Dalz. Bomb. Flor.) Under the Hindustani names of Khilaf 
and Bed-Umusic is inclmlcd Salix caprea (Linn.), the flowers of 
which yield, on distillation, an aromatic water which has valuable 
stimulant properties assigned to it, and is held in high repute in a 
variety of diseases. The ashes of the wood are also prescribed in 
haemoptysis. — Journ. Ayri.-IIort. Soc. Panj. Feb. 1852, p. 161. 

(491) Salsola Indica {Willd.) 0. CiiENoroDiACEji:. 

Yella-kura, Tel. 

Description. — Stems perennial, erect, branching out into 
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many diffuse, alternate ramifications ; leaves scattered round 
the branchlets,^ erect, approximate, sessile, linear, semi- 
cylindric, coloured in the older i)laiits ; spikes terminal, 
erect, compound or panicled, leafy ; llowers minute, greenish, 
aggregate in the axils of the floral leaves ; calyx 5-cleft ; 
segments concave within, with a slightly membranaceous 
margin. FI. Nearly all the year. — lloxh. FI. Ind. ii. 62. — 

Wight Icon. t. 1797. Coast of Coromandel. Salsette. 

S underbuilds. 

Economic Uses. — The leaves are oaten by the natives where the 
plant grows, and considered very wliolosonic. This species is found 
in moist situations on the sea-coast. — {Roxh.) An impure soda 
is described by Irvine {Mat. Med. of P<dna), under the name of 
Kharsuji, imported from Bcinde, eniploycKl in the manufacture of 
soap and glass, and ap])lied locally to tumours with the view of 
causing their resolution. This is the jdant named as yielding this. 
— Pltarm. of India. 

(492) Salsola nudifLora {WilU). Do. 

Bawa-kada, Tel. 

Descbiption. — Stems perennial, many, spreading close upon 
the ground, and often rooting ; extremities of the branches 
ascending, young parts smooth and coloured reddish ; leaves 
alternate, sessile, linear, fleshy; spikes terminal, erect, very 
long, comiiound, leafless ; flowers very small, greenish, 
numerous, fascicled. FI. Nearly all the year. — Jloxh. FI. 

Ind. ii. 60. Shores of Coromandel. Sundcibunds. Tra- 

vancore. 

Economic Uses. — This species yields a kind of Barilla used for 
making soap and glass. It is common in salt barren land near the 
sea. The natives gather it for fuel, but do not appear to cat it, from 
its very saline taste. — Roxh. 

(493) Salvadora Persica {Linn.) N. 0. SALVADORACEiE. 

Oogliai, Tam. Ghoonia, Pedda-warago-wenki, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 15-20 feet ; bark very scabrous ; 
branches numerous, spreading, pendulous at their extremities ; 
leaves opposite, petioled, oval or oblong, entire, very smooth, 
shining on both surfaces, veinless ; panicles terminal, and from 
the exterior axils ; flowers small, numerous, greenish yellow ; 
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terry minute, smooth, red, juicy, 1 -seeded ; calyx 4-toothed, 
corolla 1-petalled. FI. Nearly all the year. — lioxh. FI. Ind. 
i. 389. — CoT.i. 26 — S. Indica, R. W. — Wifjht Icon. t. 161. — 

Eivina paniculata, Linn. Circars, near the sea. Both 

Concans. 

Medical Uses. — This is not a common tree. The hark is recom- 
mended hy the Vytians in decoction in cases of low fevers, and as a 
tonic and stimulant in amenorrha‘a. I'he bark of the root, which 
is very acrid, when fresh bruised acts as a vesicatory. The berries 
are aromatic, and taste like garden-cress. It grows equally well in 
any soil, and produces flower and fruit all the year round. — Roxh. 
Ainslie. 

In Dr Imlach’s Ileport on snake-bites in Scinde {Bomhay Med. 
Trans, iii. N. S. p. 80), several cases are mentioned in which the 
fruit of this tree was administered internally with good eflect. It is 
likewise said to be a favourite purgative. Koxbiirgh considered 
that tlie tree promised to be valuable as a medicinal agent. The 
S. oleoides (I)ecaisne in Jacep Yoy. Bot. f. 144) ptirtakes, though in 
a less degree, of the properties of this specit^s. It is known by the 
name of Miswak or tooth-brush tree, irom the fact of the younger 
branches being in common use among the natives ot Xoi’thern India 
for the purpose of cleansing and strengthening the gums. — {P/iarm. 
of India.) The fruit is sweetish, and much eaten. Aphrodisiac 
qualities have been attributed to it. It is often dried and kept like 
currants. Pieces of the wood are carried to long distances for sale, 
as it is much favoured for tooth-sticks by the ^lohaniniedans, who 
use theirs for numbers of times, the Hindoos only once. The em- 
jiloyment of it is said to be good for digestion, and speedily to cure 
bleeding gums. — (Stcioctrfs Punj. Plants.) In Scinde and the 
northern parts of India it grows to be a very large tree. l)r Eoyle 
considered it to be the mustard-tree of Scripture, and Sir Emerson 
Tennent was of the same opinion. He says the Satradora Persica 
was the mustard-tree alluded to by our Saviour. The Greek term 
Sina2)is (Matt. xiii. 31) is the name given to mustard, for which 
the Arabic equivalent is Chandul or Khandul. The same name is 
applied at the ])resent day to a tree which grows freely in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, and generally throughout I^ilestine, the 
seeds of which have an aromatic pungency, which enables them to be 
used instead of the ordinary mustard {Sinains nitjra)\ besides which, 
its structure presents all the essentials to sustain the illustrations 
sought to be established in the parable, some of which are wanting 
or dubious in the common plant. It has a very small seed ; it may 
bo sown in a garden ; it grows into a ‘‘ herb,” and eventually be- 
comes a tree,” so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof. Thci Khandul grows abundantly in Syria, Egjqpt, 
Arabia, on the Indus, and throughout the north-west of India.— 
Tennent s Ceylon^ i. 51, note. 
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(494) Salvia plebeia (/?. Br.) N. 0. Labiat.k, 

Description. — Stem herbaceous, erect, branclu‘(l, jaibescont ; 
leaves petioled, obloug, Avi'iiikled ; verticels lax, abo\il G- 
flowered, racemose ; racemes paniculate ; calyx campaiuilale, 
upper lip quite entire, teetli of the lower li}> obtuse; corolla 
scarcely longer than the calyx ; llowers purple. VI. ISov. — 
Jan. — Br. Prod. p. 5{)i. — Dalz. Bomb. Flor. p. !I09.— 

S. brachiata, Poj:h. Iliiidostaii. Oiule. Silluit. llcngal. 

Kan da 11a. 

Medical Uses. — T he seeds are ofTieinal. Tliey are miicli used 
"by tlio Hindoos as mustard, ami in .^onorrhoM and nienorrlia.Ldii. 
The stalks of another s])eeies, the ,'SoJrio 1 in<ifo (Koxh.), are |MM*h*(l 
and eaten, and the roots used in eoui^hs, llie .seeds as an (unelie, and 
the leaves a])|)lied in eases of ;^niinea-AVorin. The lattrr are also 
made into poultices and a])plied to wounds. The seeils arti ad- 
ministered internally for lunnioi rhoids, ami at Lahore in colic and 
dysentery, and externally to boils. — Pi(oJ. Plunls. 

(495) Samadera Indica {(dwrin.) 0. Simauubace.e. 

Karinghota, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 30-35 feet; leaves alternate, oblong, 
elliptical, very long; calycine segments 4-5 each, marked with 
an external gland ; petals 5, longer than the calyx ; flower- 
bearing peduncles longer than the leaves, ])endulous, com- 
pressed, axillary or terminal, divided at the ai)ex into a small 
umbel; drupe with a tliick pericarp ; floAvers yellowish white. 
FI. Dec. — Feb. — IF. & A. Prod. i. 151. — Niota tetrapetala. 

Wall, (not Lam.) — PJieede, vi. t. 18. Concans. Balghotty, 

in Cochin. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — This tree grows abundantly in Travancore and 
Cochin, and is propagated easily from seeds. The l)ark has febrifu- 
gal properties, and is use<l by the natives for this purpose. An oil is 
extracted from the kernels of the fruit which is extensively used in 
rheumatism on the w^estern coast, and is procurable in the bazaars. 
In erysipelas the leaves bruised are externally apjdicd. — {RJteede. 
Peru. Ohs.) The seeds are strung together and tied round children's 
necks as a preventive of asthma and alfections of the chest. The 
following directions for the use of Karlmjhoia bark arc given in the 
‘ Technologist : ’ Decoction as a febrifuge — Take G oz. of rasped 
wood, three pints of water, boil over a slow fire until reduced to one 
pint, and strain. Dose — Two ounces to be taken three times a-day. 
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It may pivpii in all «taj»es of fovcr. AVhen taken (luring:; a fekrile 
paMxysni, it shoiiM In* ^nven in tline-(>uiif o (loses. It abates the 
severity nf the syrnjdoiiiM, sli<irten.s the paroxvstii, and liastens the 
(Mire. SmnetiiiK'S naus(‘;i and vomitiuif after lakiiiL" the dose, 

'riiis will rather fivniir the reeoverv the jiatieiit tlian otia-rwisf?. 

In sueii ease.^i the do>e should he les-eiied to one ounce, and repeated 
at ureater iiilervuh, or it may !)•■ during tin- j>aroxysin only. 

In r*’et nt ca>es the IrviT is ;:* neially .^jH*ediJy subduc'd l^y the de- 
eorllnll. 

An of the wnod may at all times he used as a general 

tonic, and a perfect suh.^titute for the infusion of (^^llassia in the 
iollowim; liuaii ; 'lake two drachms of ilie rasped wood, one pint of 
hoilin;^ wjitcr ; infuse for two hours in a covered ves.sel, and strain. 
lh>st - ( )iic ounce ;is a hitter tonic to improve the a]»petite and in- 
vij^o»ratt* tin* system. It is of a lieht lemon colour, and a ^ood 
Vehicle tortile administration of Iron, Iodide of Potasli, A^c. — {Tecli- 
ii(>/(niisf^) Anion^^ jilanis of this order may he mentioned here the 
liruct'it (Xima) Llux.^.^iuidrs (Ham.), which grows in Himalaya, the 
root ot which, according to ftoylc {^lUnMr. p. is as hitter as the 

(hiassia of the. West Indies. The hark is imported into Bengal 
irom tln^ hills, and is sold under the name of lllidrangL It par- 
taki'S of the hitlerness of tin* root. — PJiarnt. of In<Ha. 

Economic Usks. — The w’ood is light hut durable, and is used for 
shoes and other articles. It takes a good polish. 

(49C) Sanseviera Zeylanica (WilUl.) XT. 0. LiLiACEiE. 

Bowstring Ilcinp, Eng. Marool, Tam. Moorgalic, Duk. Cliaga, Saga, Tel. 

Desckittiox, — Steinloss ; roots ])crtTinial ; leaves radical, 
exterior ones shorter, s]U’eading, and more broad, interior ones 
nearly erect, 1-4 feet loiig, semi-cylindric, grooved on tlie upper 
side, sliar})ly aeuminated at the apex, somewhat striated, 
smooth; scapes rising from the centre of the loaves, 1-2 
feet long, erect, wTtli.four or five alternate sheaths between the 
raceme or llower-bearing part and the base ; racemes erect, 
about as long as, or longer than, the scape below the flowx^rs, 
striated, smooth ; flow ers greenish wTiite, erect, fascicled, 4-6 
together; pedicels short, l-flmvered; corolla 1-petalled, funnel-, 
shaped ; calyx none. FI. Ang. — Sept. — AW6. FI. Ind. ii. 161. 
— Co7\ ii. 184. — S. lloxburgliiana, Schult. Bengal. Penin- 

sula. Diudigul hills. 

Economic Uses. — This species is probably not different from the 
S. lioxbfoyjhianHf though some botanists have separated the two 
species. The present one is well known for the excellent fibres it 
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yields. It is easily propagated by cuttings, and tlirivcs in dmost 
any soil, throwing up abundance of fresh root-shoots, and thus 
extending itself in every direction. 

The method of preparing the iibres usually ado])tcd by the natives 
is to steep the leaves, wdiich arc 3 or 4 feet long, in wuUt for several 
days, in order that the pul]>y part may rot. Ihe iibres are then 
easily separated, but putting them in water is apt to discfdour them. 
In other cases they are first beaten to sei)arate the iibr(‘s more easily, 
and placed on a board and scraped with a pi(*ee ol rough stick or iron 
till all the jmlp is removed. Eor every 4tt lb. ot the Iresh leavi^s, Pr 
Koxburgh obtained about 11 lb. of the clean iibre; and be reckoned 
tliat two crops might be easily calculated upon where they are 
planted for tlie sake of these iibres. In 1831 tlu‘ })lant was dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Cuttack by the llev. lS\v Garrow, 
and its line q^iialities brought to light, as will be seen by tlie follow- 
ing notice (|Uoted by Dr Itoyle : ‘‘ In the course of a short time 
afterwards he discovered a short s])ecies of Aloe, growing wildly 
and profusely in all the moist woods of the neighhourbood, which 
the natives called Moorgahhee. On experiment, tliis plant ■j)rodiiced 
a most beautiful fibre, as soft and as fine, as human hair, but possess- 
ing, notwithstanding, extiuordinary strength and tenacity. Ho 
derived a great cpiantity of llax from this plant, wliieh, when por- 
tioned oil in hanks, bore a strict resemblance to raw silk ; indeed, 
side by side, the diherence could not be distinguished. It was this 
article that first induced the writer to turn his attention to the 
manufacture of cloth. He engaged two native wc^avers to construct 
a narrow loom for this purpose. They at first found some difficulty 
in the undertaking, but in the course of four or five days they pro- 
duced as fine a piece of cloth as was ever belicld.” 

The Moorva fibre is very soft, silky, and pliant, especially if well 
prepared, more resembling that of the pine-apjile than any other. 
The fibres are used for rojies, twine, thread, bowstrings, and cord. 
They are considered valuable for the manufacture of jiajier, and arc 
used for that purpose at Tricliiiioixdy. Eegarding tlie comparative 
strength of the j\foorva fibre, Dr Eoxlmrgh laid a line 4 feet long, 
which Lore a weight of 120 lb., a cord of similar siz(i, made of Eus- 
sian hemp, breaking at 105 lb. In other experiments the fibre in an 
untwisted state bore 280 lb., «and Agave fibre only 270 lb. 

This is certainly a plant deserving evc^ry attention for the sake of 
its fibre. Its easy propagation, its general distribution over the 
country, the simple process of preparing the fibre, and the variety of 
uses to which it can be apjdicd, whether for rope, paper, cloth, or 
other purpose, render it valuable in every way . — Hoyle Fib. Plants. 
Eoxh. Ainslie. 
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(407) Santalnm album {Linn.) X. 0. SiXTALACEiE. 

SrtTnlfil-wfio<l, Eno. (’ll and an 11 in. TaM. Tsjandana-inaiuiri, Mal. Cliandanum, 
Tkl. Suiulel, Duk. Cliundoiti, Hind. 

Desciuption. — T ree, 20-25 feet; brandies nnmerons, much 
dividing and sin*eading, and funning nearly sibeiical heads; 
leaves upj>osit(* on short jndioles, olilung, smootli, entire, glau- 
cous below ; tliyrse axillary and terminal, shorter than the 
leaves ; ])(‘dieels o])j>osite, lower jiair of each thyrse usually 3- 
tlowercd ; llowers numerous, small, first straw-coloured, after- 
wards deep ferruginous juirple, inodorous; calyx campanulate, 
4-cleft ; corolla none ; berry round, smooth, black when ripe, 
succulent, crowned with the calyx, 1-cellcd ; nut solitary. FL 

Nearly all the year. — IxooSb, FL Ind. i. 442. Border of 

"Wynaad. reiiiiisula. IMysore. 

Medical Uses. — The wood ground up with water to the con- 
sistence of paste is a eonnnon application among the natives to 
erysi])elatous and local inllaniniations, to the temples in fevers, and 
to allay heat in cutaneous diseases. In remittiait fevers it acts as 
a dhqilioretic. It yields by distillation a pale-yellow volatile oil, 
which is stated to ht*. a remedy in gonorrluea, and from the use of 
which the most satisfactory results have arisen. It has been reckoned 
superior to Copaiba and Cubebs, and has succeeded where these 
latter have liiiled.* — Pltarm. of I ml ia. 

Economic Uses. — This tree yields the Sandal-Avood of commerce, 
which is usually cut into billets and disposed of in that state. It is 
burnt to perfume temples and dwelling-houses. Eeduced to powder, 
it is taken in cocoa-nut water, and the natives use it in bathing to 
cool the body. The Mohammedans express a precious oil from the 
moist yellow part of the wood, which the}^ value as a perfume. The 
same tree yields both the white and yellow Sandal-wood, the last 
being the inner part of the tree, and is very hard and fragrant, 
especially near tlui root. Large quantities of Sandal-wood oil are 
annually exported from Madras. — J, Graham, Comm, Prod, Mad. 
Pres. 

Ill Mysore an experiim'ntal attempt has been made to cultivate 
the San dal- wood tree. The revenue derived from its sale forms the 
principal item of forest revenue in ^lysore. In 18GG-G7, 74,598 
rupees were realised, the value of stock being 158,321 rupees. The 
natural habitats of the tree, it is said, have been reduced with the 
spread of cultivation. An increased production of the tree, either 
by cultivation or by aiding its natural growth and regeneration, 

* For the mode of extraction of this oil, see Appendix F. For the growth 
and management of the Sandal-wood tree, see Buchanan’s Jour., passim. 
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would therefore he most useful, and would produce a largely-ex- 
panding revenue. The tree is said to attain the age of maturity in 
about twenty-five years. — (Govt. Letter to Comm, of Mysore^ Sept. 
1867.) Though found all over Mysore, it grows very unequally in 
different parts of the country. The tree attains its greatest bulk and 
height in talooks with a moderately heavy rainhill, hut the perfume 
of the wood grown in such localities is not so strong as of that grown 
in more arid spots, especially where the soil is red and stony. It 
will thrive among rocks where the soil is good 3 and trees in such 
places, though small, are generally fuller of oil. The hark and sap- 
wood have no smell, hut the heartwood and roots are highly scented, 
and rich in oil. The lieartwood is hard and heavy. The best parts 
are used for carving boxes, album-covers, desks, and other useful 
and ornamental articles. The roots (which are richest in oil) and 
chii)s go to the still ; while Hindoos who can afford it, show their 
wealth and I’espect for their departed relatives by adding sticks of 
Sandal-wood to the funeral pyre. The wood, either in powder or 
rubbed up into a paste, is used by all ’Brahmins in the pigments 
used in their distinguishing caste-marks. The oil forms the basis 
of many scents, and is sometimes used for disguising with its scent 
articles which, being really carved from common wood, are passed 
off as if made from the true Sandal-wood. The greatest portion of 
the wood sold yearly in Mysore goes to Bombay. — {Van Someren's 
Report on ili?/,sorc Fore.'it,^, 1860-70.) A fine quality is said to grow 
at the foot of the Aniiamullays. A larger revenue from the sale of 
the wood from the forests of 8outh Canara and others on the western 
coast is realised ; this amounted to 3^ lakhs in eight years. Great 
alh'iition is heni paid to the ])re|)aration and classification of the 
billets and roots, and also the distillation of the oil fj*om the chips, 
which ojjcration is carried on in South Canara by Mr Cadtdl. Ke- 
produotion of the tree by planting is attended with great difficulty. 
— Conservator s Rej^ort to Mad. Govt. 1867. 


(498) Sapindus detergens (Roxh.) N. 0. SAPiNDACEiE. 

Ileetlia, Hind, and Bkng. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet; bark smooth, ash - coloured ; 
leaves alternate, about the ends of the branchlets alternately 
pinnate; leaflets 4-G pairs, obliquely lanceolate, oblong, smooth 
on both sides ; petioles flexuose, smooth ; panicles terminal, 
and from the exterior axils, diffuse, with compound ramifica- 
tions ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5, equal, regular ; drupes solitary, 
1-celled, sub-glohular, very smooth, yellow, with a large margin 
round the base on the outside; flowers small, white. FI. 
March — April. — Roxb. Fl. Ind. ii. 280. Bengal. 
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Economic Uses. — The Hindoos use the pulp of the fruit for 
washing linen. Several of the species are used for the same purpose 
instead of soap, owing to the presence of the vegetable principle 
called saponine. The root and bark, too, of many species are said to 
be saponaceous . — RoxK Royle, 

(499) Sapindus emarginatus {Vahl). Do. 

Soapnut-trcc, En’g. Poovandie or poiinanga, Tam. Ritah, Duk. Konkoodoo, 
Tel. Buro-reetha, Beno. Rarak, Mal. Aratavala, Can. 

Description. — Tree, middling size; petiole pubescent; leaves 
abruptly pinnate ; leaflets 2-3 pairs, oblong, retuse or emargin- 
ate, entire, upper side glabrous, under very downy ; racemes 
in terminal panicles ; calyx segments 5, oblong ; petals 5, 
oval, outside densely hairy, margin very woolly, with a small 
woolly appendage on each side about the middle, inside nearly 
glabrous, or with a few scattered hairs about the middle; ovary 
densely hairy ; fruit 1-4, generally 3-lobed, lobes very hairy 
on the inside at the insertion of the seeds ; flowers small, 
white. FI. Oct. — Nov. — W. cC^ A. Prod. i. 111. — W'lght III. i. 

t. 51. — Rod). FI. huh ii. 279. Bengal. Northern Circars. 

Mysore. Bombay. Annamullays. 

Medical Uses. — The cn])sule is considered by the Yytians to be 
expectorant, and is presen bed in humoral asthma. It also has a 
detergent qualit}^ when ])ruis(‘d, forming suds if agitated in hot 
water. The natives use this as a soap for washing the hair, silk, Ac. 
The seeds are said to he applied to the month of persons in epileptic 
fits with success. Dr Wight had ncAa*r seen the tn^o in the Penin- 
sula, and remarks that it is only distinguisliahle from S. detergens 
(Koxb.) by the leaflets being glabrous on both sides, and from four 
to six pair. — Ahidlo. Wight. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is yellow, hard, and prettily grained, 
and is used for ordinary work, but not- very durable . — {Btddome 
Flor. Bytv. t. 154.) The wood of the B. ruhiglno^vs (Poxb.) is useful 
for various purposes, being strong and durable. It is of a cliocolate 
colour towards the middle. The leaves resemble those of the ash, 
and are very soft to the touch. — J. Graham. Roxb. 

(500) Sarcostemma brevistigma {R. lb.) N. 0. AscLEPiACEiE. 

Tiga tshoinoodoo, Tel. Braniee, Shomluta, Beng. 

Description. — Twining ; leafless ; umbels terminal or ter- 
minating the short lateral branches ; calyx and pedicels glab- 
rous ; outer stamineous corona 10-plicate, 10-crenate; leaflets 

‘>5 
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of inner corona gibbous on tlio back, equal to the gynostegium; 
flowers small, white. FL June — Aug. — W, & A. Contrih. p. 
59. — Wight Icon. t. 595. — Asclepias acicla, Itoxh. FL Ind. ii. 
31. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — B undles of this plant put into tlie trough of 
the well from which a sugar-cane field is watered, tog('tljer with a 
bag of common sidt, will extirpate white ants ; and the water so im- 
pregnated will destroy the ants without injuring the sugar-cane. 
The plant yields a quantity of milky juice, hut of such a mild 
nature that travellers will often suck the tender shoots to allay 
thirst. — ItoxK Gibson. 

(501) Sarcostigma Kleinii (IF. A.) N. O. IlERNANniACEiE. 

Desciuption. — C limbing shrub, branched ; leaves alternate, 
short-petioled, oblong-oval, acuminate, coriaccious, glabrous ; 
racemes usually paired, axillary, very long, interrupted ; 
flowers forming numerous sessile fascicles, without pedicels ; 
fruit an oval somewhat flattemed nut, about an inch long and 
half an inch broad. — Wight Icon. t. 185-1. Travancorc. 

Medical T'^ses. — This plant yields a highly-esteemed medicinal 
oil (Ad/d or Odal), much used on the western coast for rheumatism. 
— Jiiry Rcj). 

(502) Schleichera Jrijuga (WlUd.) K 0. Hapindace^e. 

Poo-maniin, Tam. May, Roataiigha, Tkl. Poovum, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet ; leaves abruptly pinnate ; 
leaflets o])posite, about 3 2 )airs, oblong or broadly lanceolate, 
quite entire, nearly glabrous ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals none ; 
racemes axillary or ))elow the leaves round the base of the 
young shoots, solitary, simple or compound ; drupe globose, 
pointed, \vith a dry pericarp ; seeds 1-2, rarely 3, covered with 
a pulpy aril ; flowers small, greenish. FL Feb. — March. — 

W. A: A. Prod. i. 114. — Roxh. FL Ind. ii. 277. Coromandel. 

Common on the Ghauts. Travancorc. 

Medical Uses. — T he bark is astringent ; i)owdcred and rubbed 
up with oil, the natives use it as a remedy in itch. — Roxb. 

Economic Uses. — L amp-oil is expressed from the seeds in Mala- 
bar, and the fruit is eaten by the natives. The wood is hard, and 
is employed for various useful purposes. — /. Graham. 
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(503) Schmidelia serrata (Dec.) Do. 

TauaUkoR, Tel. Rakhal-pliul, Hixd. 

Description. — Tree, 12 feet; leaves trilbliale; leaflets 
stalked, ovate or oblong, acute, serrated, younger ones glab- 
rous, or pubescent beneath and on the nerves, older ones with 
a glandular tuft of hairs in the axils of the nerves ; calyx 
5-parted, segments uner^ual ; ]ictals 4, cuneate, with a scale 
bearing a tuft of hairs above the unguis ; racemes axillary, 
solitary, simple ; flowers white ; ovary hairy, 2-lobed ; fruit 
baccate. FI. Aug. — Oct. — W. & A. J^rod. i. 110. — Orni- 
trophe serrata, Itoxh. Cor. i. t. 61. — FI. Ind. ii. 266. — (Var.) 
Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — Tliere are several varieties of this s])ec:ies, which 
have apparently given rise to some dilferencc of opinion among 
botanists. The fruit is small and red, and is eaten when ripe by 
the natives. The root is nTring'mt, and is given by the Telinga 
doctors in diarrhma. — lioxb. 


(504) Schrebera swietenioides (Roxh.) X. 0. Bignoniace.e. 

Weaver’s*! )eain tree, Eng. Mogalinga inaruni, Tam. Muccadi-clicttoo, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves nearly opposite, impari- 
pinnate, about a foot long, leaflets 3-4 pairs, opposite, obliquely- 
ovate or cordate, entire, pointed, smooth on both sides, the 
lower ones largest; calyx tubular, bilabiate; corolla salver- 
shaped, with cylindrical tube, and three times larger than the 
calyx ; segments 5-7, curved, tru moated ; capsule large, pear- 
shaped, scabrous, very hard, 2-celled, optmiug from the apex ; 
seeds 4 in each cell, compressed, and with a long membran- 
aceous wing ; panicles terminal, trichotomous ; flowers small, 
white and brown variegated, very fragrant at night. FI. 

March — April. — RoxJ). FI. Ind. i. 109. — Cor. ii. t. 101. 

Circar mountains. 

Economic Uses. — A large timber-tree. The wood is of a grey 
colour, close-grained, hard, and durable. It is used for a great variety 
of purposes, being less liable to warp than most other woods. It is 
employed by weavers chief iy for the beams of the loom, not being 
liable to bend or warp. — Roxb. 



(50G) Semecarpus Anacardium { Linn .) K. O. Anacardiace/E. 

Markiiig-nnt, FiNG. Shayng-cottay. Tam. Kainpira, Mat.. Neela jeedie, Jeedi- 
glieiizaloo, U'ki.. Jiliccla, iliNP. Hliilawa, Duk. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feel ; leaves entire, ciineatc-obovate, 
rounded at tlic apex, wliitisli beneath, but not downy ; calyx 
Hat, 5-eIel‘t ; ])etals 5, sessile, sjn’eadiii'’ ; flowers panic-led, 
teriniiifil, branched ; fruit sessile, cordate-ovate, with a slight 
notch on one side under the apex ; ilowers small, green. FL 
May — Tuly.— IF. tO A. Prod. i. 1G8.— 7F5///Y Icon. t. 558.— 

lloxl). Cor. i. 1. 1 2. — FI. Ind. ii. S3. Concaiis. Coromandel. 

Courtallum. Guzerat. Eeiigal. Travancore. 

Medical TLses. — Tlic rcrcoptacle of the fruit when ripe is yellow, 
about the size of the nut, wliieli i.s black. TIjo latter contains the 
black, corrosive, resinous juice so well known. This juice is employed 
by the natives to remove iheumatic j)ains, aches, and sprains ; in 
tender constitutions it often produces inflammation and swelling. 
It is employed by the^Telinga physicians in the cure of almost every 
kind of venereal com])laint. It is also given in small doses in leprous 
and scrofulous affections. An oil is also prepared froTii the kernels, 
used externally in rheumatism and s])rains ; undiluted it acts as a 
blister. The juice of the nut should always be cautiously handled. 
— (A hislie. Roxh.) Ilhilawa is the nut of a largo forest-tree, which 
is common throughout India. The acrid viscid oil which the nut 
contains is used as an escharotic and counter-irritant. It leaves a 
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mark for life. It creates great pain, and often very intractable 
sores ; but ignorant natives, imac(piainted with the blisters of 
Europe, have a greater dread of them than of the Bhilawa. It is 
given medicinally in small doses, and is considered a stimulant and 
narcotic, and is much used in the Masalehs of elephants. Given in 
large doses, it renders these animals furious. The farina of the 
anthers of the flowers is very narcotic and irritating ; i)eople of a 
peculiar habit accidentally sleeping under the tree when in blossom, 
or even going near the llowers, are stupefied, and have their faces and 
limbs swollen. The use of the Bhilawa as a counter-irritant fre- 
quently causes tlui whole body and face to swell with erythematous 
inliammation and much constitutional disturbance. The mature 
corolla and reca'ptacle an‘ Ihishy and of a sweetish-sour taste, and are 
cat(ui roasted. — Irri/ie Med. 'J'op. <d Aj mere. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of the tree is of no use, not only on 
account of its softness, ])ut also bec^ause it contains much acrid juice, 
which renders it tlangerous to cut down and work upon. The 
kernels are rarely eat(ui. The given fruit, wGl pounded into a pulp, 
makes good bird-lime. The juice is in general use for marking 
cotton cloths ; the colour is im])rov(‘d and prevented from running 
by the mixtur(‘. of a little fpiicklime and waU^r. The juice is not 
soluble in water, and only ditfusible in spirits of wine. It sinks in 
expressed oils, but unites perfectly with them. — Ruxb. 


(507) Sesamum Indicum (Linn.) X. 0. PEDALiACKiE. 

Gingely-nil ])lant, E.vg, Yolloo clicddie, Tam. Xoowooloo, Tf.l. Bareek-till, 
Duk. Scliit-(doo, Mal. Til, licNc. 

Description. — Annual, 2-3 feet ; leaves ovate-oblong, entire; 
calyx 5-parted ; corolla with a short tube and cainjianulato 
throat ; llowers axillary, solitary ; corolla dirty white or pale 
red ; capsule oblong, tetragonal, 4-celled ; seeds numerous. 
FI. July. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 100. — S. orientalc, Linn. — 
Fihecde/ix. t. 54,55. Cultivated. 

Medical IIses. — This is extensively cultivated in India for the 
sake of the oil of its sei'ds, known as Til or Gimji'hj-oiL Th.is is 
reckoned (piite e(pial to olive-oil for medicinal })ur])oses, especially in 
the treatment of wounds and ulcers. A piece of common country cloth 
dip})(‘d in pure sesamuni-oil is superior to any other simple dressing 
for ulcers, especially during the hot season of the year. The seeds 
have powerful emmenagogne properties assigned them. The leaves 
abound with thick viscid mucilage, and an infusion of them is used 
in parts of Xorth America, in all alfections requiring demulcents. 
One or two full-sized fi-esli leaves, infused in half a pint of cold 
water, will soon render it sulHciently viscid for the ])ur])ose. If the 
dried leaves be used, liot water should be substituted for the cold. 
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The leaves also serve for the preparation of emollient poultices. — 
U, S. (lisp. p. 714. Phnrm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The oil known as the Gingehpoil is expressed from 
the seeds, and is one of the most valuable of Indian vegetable oils. 
It will keep for many years without becoming rancid either in smell 
or taste ; after a time it becomes so mild as to be used as a substi- 
tute for sweet-oil in salads. In Japan, where they have no butter, 
they use the oil for frying fish and other things ; also as a varnish, 
and medicinally as a resolvent and emollient. The plant is culti- 
vated to a great extent in every part of the Peninsula. The follow- 
ing mode of preparation is given in the Jury Reports of the Madras 
Exhibition : The method sometimes adopted is that of throwing 
the fresh seeds, without any cleansing process, into the common 
mill, and expressing in the usual way. The oil thus becomes mixed 
with a large portion of the colouring matter of the ej)idermis of the 
seed, and is neither so pleasant to the eye nor so agreeable to the 
taste as that obtained by lirst repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
water, or by boiling thcTn for a short time, until the whole of the 
reddish-brown colouring matter is removed, and the seeds have 
become perfectly white. They are then dried in the sun, and the 
oil expressed as usual. 4'his process yields 40 to 44 per cent of a 
very pale, straw- coloured, sweet-smelling oil, and excellent substitute 
for olive-oil.” 

There are two varieties of seeds known in commerce, one white 
and the other black : the plant bearing white seeds is not so common 
as the other one. The Knla4il, or black seed, must not be con- 
founded with that of the (juizoikt old f cm, to which the same name 
is applied. It is said that the fragrance of the oil is much weaker 
when the plant lifts been sown in too moist a soil. The plant has a 
very general distribution, and the oil is procured and used in Egypt, 
China, Cashmere, and the West Indies. In the Rajahnmndry 
district, the seed is sown in the month of March, after the rice crop, 
and is irrigated tAvice, once at sowing and once afterwards. The 
seed Avhich is black is called first-sort gingely, from the fact of its 
yielding the largest percentage of oil, ripens in May, and sells at 
the rate of GO rupees ])er candy of 500 lb. The oil obtained from 
both varieties sells at the same price — viz.. 2-14-0 to 3 rupees per 
maund of 25 lb., according to quality. 

Second-sort gingely is sown in June, and produces a red seed. 
The plant, although a little larger, resembles in most respects the 
former : it has, however, a someAvhat longer leaf, and the flower 
diflers a shade or two in colour. A candy of 500 lb. of this seed 
sells at 57-8-0 rupees. The price of the oil is the same as that of 
gingely. “ The fix or expressed oil, besides being eaten by the 
natives, is used medicinally. It possesses such qualities as fairly 
entitle it to introduction into Europe ; and if divested of its mucil- 
age, it might perhaps compete with oil of olives, at least for 
medicinal purposes, and could be raised in any quantity in the 
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British Indian Presidencies. It is sufficiently free from smell to 
admit of l)eing made the imKlium for extracting the perfume of the 
jasmine, the tuberose narcissus, camomile, and of the yellow rose. 
The process is managed by adding one weight of flowers to three 
weights of oil in a bottle, which being corhed is exposed to the rays 
of tlie sun for forty days, when the oil is supposed to be sufficiently 
impregnated for use. Phis oil, under the name of gingely-oil, is 
used in India to adulterate oil of almonds.” 

The seeds are toasted and ground into meal, and so eaten by the 
Hindoos. It is externally used in rheumatism, also in the process 
of dyeing silk a pale-orange colour. 

8esamum- seeds contain about 45 per cent of oil; the Kamtil 
seeds only 34 per cent. The pric.e of the oil varies in diHerent 
districts, but the average j)rice is from 3 to 4 rupet\s a niaund. In 
England its value is about .£47, 10s. a ton. — Jurylieji. Mad. Exhih. 
Simraonds. IIoxIk Aiuslie. 

(508) Sesbania . 51 g 3 rptiaca (Pers.) N. 0. Legumixos.e. 

Carum clicrabai, Tam. Kedangu, Mal. Saimiuta, Tel. Byojainti, Beng. 
Jait, Hind. 

Description. — S mall tree, unarmed ; leaves abruptly pin- 
nate, about three limes longer than broad ; leaflets 10-18 pairs, 
oblong-linear, ol)tuse, slightly nmeronale ; racemes axillary, 
lax, pendulous, about the lenglli of the leaves, 3-12 flowered; 
legumes linear, slender, much contracted between the seeds, 
twisting when ripe ; calyx o-ch.d't ; corolla papilionaceous ; 
keel obtuse ; petals distinct at the base ; flowers yellow. FI. 
Nearly all the year. — W. dr A. Prod. i. 214. — Wight Icon. t. 
32. — yEschynoiiienc Sesbaii, Linn. — lloxh. FI. Ind. iii. 332. 
— Coronilla Sesban, Willd. reninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — There are two varieties, one the S. hicolor, which 
has leaflets 15-18 pairs, flowers orange, and vexillum jnirple on the 
outside; and the other, S. concolor, leaflets 10-12 pairs, voxillum 
yellow-speckled, with black dots and lines. 

The leaves are much used by the natives as poultices to promote 
suppu rati on. — Tl ^igh t. 

Economic Uses. — The wood makes excellent charccml in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. In the plains of the Deccan the tree is 
cultivated and used as a substitute for Bamboi^s. — Gibfion. Roxb. 

(509) Sethia indica {Dec.) N. 0. EnYTHROxYLACEiE. 

Bed Cedar, Eng. Tevadarurn, Serainaiiatty, Tam. Dewadar, Duk. Adevi 

reiita, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree ; petals 5 ; leaves alternate, 



Medical Uses. — The young leaves ami lender shouts arc reckoned 
refrigerant. Bruised and mixed with gingely-oil, they arc applied 
as a liniment to tlie liead. The hark is occasionally administered in 
infusion as a tonic. — Aimlio. Lindlrif. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is flesh-coloured, and is considered 
excellent for the size of the tre(‘.. The wood is so fragrant as to be 
used in INIysore instead of sandal-wood. An emj)yreumatic oil of a 
reddish-brown colour is procured from it . — Jury Itcp. Mad, Ejchih. 

(510) Shorea laccifera (TU. A.) K O. DirTEUACEiE. 

Talura, Tam. Jallari, Tkl. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves coriaceous, oblong, 
obtuse or eniarginate, and often emarginate at the base ; 
panicles numerous from the axils of the fallen leaves ; 
branches and pedicels glabrous; stamens 15; anther-bristle 
very long ; flowers yellow. FI. March — April. — W. A, 

Prod. i. 84. — Wight Icon. t. 164. — Shorea Talura, Roxh. 

Cuddapah. Wyiiaad. Mysore. Palgliaut forests. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is very uscfid for house-building, 
panels of doors, and various other purposes. It has a ready sale in 
the Cuddapah district, and is largely imported into Madras. A 
species of lac is procured from the tree. — Bc^dd. Flor. Sylv. t. 6. 

(511) Shorea robusta {Roxh.) Do. 

Sal, IIiND. and Benq. 

Description. — Tree, 100-150 feet ; calyx 5-sepallecl, after- 
wards enlarging into long wings ; petals 5, twisted in the 
bud, rather silky outside; leaves cordate-oblong, entire, on 
short petioles ; calyx pubescent as well as the branches of the 
panicles ; panicles terminal and axillary ; ovary 3-celled ; 
cells 2-seeded ; seeds single ; flowers yellow. FI. March — 
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April.— Cor. iii. t. 212 ; FL Ind. ii. ^l^.—Bedd. Flor. 

Sylv. t 4. Foot of the Himalaya. Godavery forests. 

Goomsur. Orissa. 

Medical Uses. — A resin exudes from this tree known as the 
Dammer in the bazaars in Ueiigal. Tlie colour ranp^os from ]')ale 
amber to dark brown. It is devoid of taste or smell, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, entindy so in ether, and perfectly in tuipentine 
and the fixed oils. It unites with the fixed oils and forms plasters. 
The superior kinds are ellicient substitutes h)r the pine-resins of the 
European pharmacoj laaas. — Dit<p. p. 221 .) The resin is applied 
medicinally to ulcers and chilblains, acting as a stimulant. Sulphuric 
acid dissolves and gives it a red colour. Two parts of colourless 
dammer and two and a half 2 )arts of oil of turpentine make the best 
varnish for lithographic drawings. — Jury Hep. Mad. Exlitb. PoicelVs 
Fuiij. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of this tree is in very general use in 
Bengal for beams, rafters, g un-car riagtvs, and for various other econo- 
mical purposes. It is close-grained and heavy, l)ut does not a])pear 
to be very durable, and on that account inferior to teak ; but in 
strength it surj)asses the latter, and deserves to be considered the 
second-best tim])er-tree in India. It yields a large quantity of resin- 
dammer known as the Ral or Dhoouia, which is extensively used 
as a substitute for pitch in the marine yard. It is also burnt for 
incense in Hindoo temides. Boyle observed these trees forming 
extensive forests of themselves, frequently uiimixed with any other 
tree. — {Rnxh. RoyJe.) All attemjds to gix)W it from seed have 
failed. The timber is used in Madras in the gun-carriage manu- 
factory, also for house-building and ships, but it war})s in jdanks. 
It lasts a long time under water, and is unequalled for sleepers, and 
is proof against white ants. 

The ^Sal tree of Hindustan extends in a nearly unbroken belt of 
forest along the Terai, from the Ganges at Ilurdwar to the Brahma- 
putra. The seed has the utmost susceptibility of germination, with 
a vitality so limited in duration, that it will not survive many 
days unplanted. The Sal seed ripens at the commencement of the 
rains, and after the lirst shoAver falls actually sprouting from the 
tree. In consequence, young jdants come up in the utmost profusion, 
often so thick as to choke each other. They form patches of forest, 
literally impenetrable. — {Fakoucr.) The most imj)ortant and 
accessible of Sal forests are in the district of Goomsur and in the 
zemindary of Bodogoda, both of which are traversed by rivers which 
admit of rafting timber to the coast during the freshes. The tree 
grows remarkably tall and straight. Thousands of young trees are 
removed to form jAosts for native houses and telegmpli })olcs ; others 
of a lai’ger size are useful for public works and othcers’ houses ; and 
if sawn longitudinally, tliey give excellent half-round sleepers. On 
measurement, the straight stump shoot of two years’ growth was 
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found to be twelve feet high and three inches in diameter at the base. — 
i^Cleghoni' s Forests of S. India.) Captain AV^ood has considered the 
question of the growth of Sal wood in the Oude forests, and has 
arrived at the conclusion that at sixty-live years of age a tree reaches 
the second-class dimensions, and that it requires thirty-three years 
more of growth to reach the first-class size. Dr Drandis liad before 
assumed fifty and eighty years as the ages of second and first class 
trees resj)ectivcly. — {Forest Reports in Oude, 1807-08, hy Captain 
Wood.) The Sal is very abundant about llusselcondah. Many 
tracts of forest are here composed almost entirely of Sal, it growing 
thick and to the exclusion of every other tre(‘. 'J'liere is no timber 
equal to it for engineering purj)oses. It is durable under water, and 
quite proof against white ants. — Beddomds Reports, 1864. 

(512) Shorea Tumbugaia (Roxh.) Do. 

Tembagum, Mal. Tumbiigai, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves long-petioled, ovate- 
cordate ; panicles terminal ; stamens about 1 00, with bearded 
anthers ; sepals enlarging into wings ; flowers yellow. FL 
March — April. — Roxh. Flor. Tnd. ii. G17. — Vatica Tumbugaia, 
W* & A. Prod. i. 84. — Bcdd. Flor. Sylc. t. 5. — Wight Icon. t. 
27. Palghaut forests. Cuddapali. North Arcot. 

Economic Uses. — Y ields a valuable timber. It is largely used 
in house-building, and is exi)orted to Madras for that juirpose. A 
dammer exudes from the trunk. — Roxh. Beddome. 

(513) Sida acuta (Bunn.) N. O. Malvace^c. 

Malay-tayngbie or Arrooa-maiioi)oiidoo, Tam. Kureta, Beng. Visliabocldee, Tel. 
Tsjeru-parua, Mal. 

Description. — Slirub, 4-6 feet ; calyx 5-cleft, witliout in- 
voluccl; leaves narrow lanceolate, acuminated, slightly sprink- 
led with bristly hairs on the nerves beneath, coarsely simple 
serrated; pedicels axillary, solitary, not shorter than the 
petioles, jointed about the middle, sometimes arranged in a 
short, axillary, almost leafless branch ; carpels 5-9, birostratc ; 
flowers yellow. FI. Aug. — Dec. — W. cfc A. Prod. i. 57. — 

Wight Icon. t. 95. — S. lanceolata, llctz. — Ilhccde, x. t. 53. 

Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — T he root is bitter, and is given in infusion, in 
conjunction with ginger, in intermittent fevers. The Hindoos con- 
sider it a valuable stomachic, and a useful remedy in chronic bowel- 
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complaints. The leaves made warm and moistened with gingely- 
oil are employed to hasten suppuration. The juice of the leaves 
mixed with honey is given in dysentery and pains in the chest. — 
{Ainslie,) The roots of the S. retasa are held in great repute hy the 
natives in the treatment of rheumatism. — Fharm of India. 

(514) Sida rhomboidea {Roxh.) Do. 

Swet-baryala, Beno. Suled-bariyala, Hind. 

Description. — Shrub ; leaves rhomboid-lanceolate, serrated, 
under side hoary, with short tomentiiin ; pedicels more than 
half the lengtli of the leaf, jointed at the very base, axillary, 
solitary, usually collected into leafy corymbs at the extremity 
of the branches; car 2 )els 8-11, slightly bicuspidate; flowers 
smallish, pale yellow. FL Aug. — Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 57. 

— Roxh. FI. Ind. hi. 17G. Negapatam. Coromandel. 

Assam. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — The bark yields abundant delicate flaxy fibres. 
A line, after exposure to wet and the sun for ten days, bore 400 lb. 
The S. rlionihifolia {Roxh.) is a native of llcngal, and also yields 
fibres. The Secretary to the (fliamber of Commerce at Dundee, 
writing to IMadras, says : Of all the likely plants 1 have seen, the 
Sida rhoniholdea ajipears to be the best, and I sincerely trust India 
will send us plenty of it. Do use every exertion to have it cultivated, 
and sent home as a regular mercantile article, and 1 see no reason 
why we should not use as much of it as we do now of jute.'* It 
grows luxuriantly in Assam. Erom the length of its staple, its simi- 
larity to silk, and great strength, it would fetch a high price in 
England. A line only half an inch in circumference, after exposure 
to wet and sun for ten days, sustained a ■weight of 400 lb. — Hanna fs 
Report to Agri.-Hort. Soc. Beng. 1862. 

(515) Sinapis juncea {Linn.) K 0. Erassicacele. 

Indian Mustard, Eng. Rai, Beng. Kudaghoo, Tam. Kaduja, MaL. 

Description. — Herbaceous; lower leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
deeply serrated, upper ones lanceolate, attenuated at the base, 
quite entire; branches fliscicled ; siliqua somewhat erect, upper 
joint valveless, awl-shaped, destitute of seeds ; flowers yellow. 

— W. & A. Prod. i. 20.— Dec. Prod. i. 218. Cultivated all 

over India. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds, which are of a browm colour, possess 
properties similar to those of the black and white mustard, for which 
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they may be employed as an efficient substitute, especially in the 
preparation of mustard-poultices. If previously dt*])rived of their 
lixed oil by expression, their activity is increased. J>y long keeping 
they lose much of their pungency, hence fresh s<‘eds should be 
employed. — {Pham}, of India,) The seeds are inueh used as a condi- 
ment. This as well as other species — the >S. fihmca^ S. dirladoma^ 
and S, j'amom — are extensively cultivated for the oil yielded by the 
seeds, as well as for dietetical juirposes. Mustard-oil is reckoned 
the best for invigorating the body. It is used as a rubefacient. — 
{Junj Rfj). Mad, P,rhih.) To tin's order l^elongs the Ihipe {Brasi<ica 
7 ia]au>‘‘), which is cultivated extensively, and whose* seeds are exported 
(vidt A}>pendix). Th(‘ oil whioh the seeds yiohl is known as the 
Colza oil. It is used in the manufacture of soap as well as in 
lamps. It has very little smell, if ]*roper]y j)re]»ared, is of a 
yellow cohmr, and of ratlier a swci-t tasir-. It has the advantage of 
remaining iimjud at a much lower temju-ratiin* tlian most oils, which 
causes it to be preferred for street lanij>s. — ]\y. 


(510) Smilax glabra (Poxh.) X. 0. Smilaciij^. 

Descrivtiox. — Scaiident ; sUun and braiiebes unarmed, terete, 
smooth ; leaves lanceolate, acuminate, rotund at tlic base, 
nerved, nerves smootb, glaucous beinuath; umbels axillary, 
simple sessile, solitary; calyciiie segments broad, obcordate; 

anthers sessile; roots tuberous. — lloxb. Flor. 2nd, iii. 792. 

Silbet. 

Medical Uses. — Tlio large tuberous roots known by the name of 
Hurina-slruk Chi)ta are used by the natives in Silliet and the 
Garro’W country in tlie treatment of sy])hilitic. alh'ctions. 1 he roots 
of S. lancva folia (Jloxb.) are likewis(‘> employed in rheumatism, 
lioxburgh states tliat the roots of both tliese speeics so closely re- 
semble China root (the ])ru(lucc of Sniilax Chtna), that they can 
hardly be distinguished from it. The /S. ovuhjblta is anotlu^r species 
growing in the low jungles of the Peninsula, but after several trials 
it has been found wortliless as a medicine, — Phartn. of India, 


(517) Solanum Indicum {Linn,) IST. 0. Solanace^. 

Indian Nightshade, Eng. Moollio, Tam. Telia niulaka, Tel. Kolsi, Duk. 
Cheruclmnda, Mal. liyakoor, Bicng. 

Description. — Shrub, armed ; prickles of stem compressed, 
recurved ; leaves solitary or twin, oblong or ovate, tomen- 
tose, discoloured, sinuately lobed, unequal at the base, prickly 
on both surfaces ; racemes interfoliaceous ; calyx prickly, 
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segments reflexed ; berries globose ; corolla deeply 6-cleft, 
blue ; berries orange yellow. FL Nearly all the year. — Wight 

Icon. t. 346 — lioxb. FI. Ind. i. 570 . — IChccdCy ii. t. 36. 

All over India. 

Medical Uses. — The root is used by Indian doctors in cases of 
dysuria and ischuria, in the form of decoction. It is said to possess 
strong exciting qualities, if taken internally, and is employed in 
diflicult parturition. It is also used in toothache. There are 
varieties of the plant, differing chiefly in the shape of the leaves. 
— A insJ te. 


(518) Solanum Jacquini {Wllld.) Do. 

Cunduiighatrie, Tam. Van-kuda or Nclla Mollunga, Tel. Kootaya, Hind. 
Clmdra Kaiita-karee, Beng. 

Desckiption. — ri’ocuinbent, diffuse, prickly; leaves sinu- 
ately piniiatifid, prickly on both surfaces, with naked margins ; 
racemes simple, which, as well as the calyx, are prickly ; 
corolla bluish purple. FI. All the year. — Wight Icon. t. 1401. 
Coromandel. Travaucore. 

The varieties are — 

a. Fruit larger, plant less armed. S. diffusiim. — Roxb. FI. 

Ind. i. 508. — S. xaiithocarpum, Willd. Coromandel. 

Deccan. 

b. Fruit smaller ; plant strongly armed. S. Jacquini, Willd, 

— Tloxh, FI. Ind. i. 509. — Kanta-karee. Flowers bright 

blue. Bengal . 

Medical Uses. — Dio fruit is bitter and sub-acid, considered an 
expectorant by tho natives, and given by them in coughs and con- 
sumptive complaints ; also in decoction in humoral asthma. In 
the West Indies the juice of the berry is useil in cases of sore 
throat. Tlui fruits are much esteemed b}" the natives, who eat them 
in their curries. For this pui’iiose the ])lant is cultivated in the 
Circars. — {Aindie. Roxb.) ^Fhis plant has diuretic properties 
assigned to it, and is largely employed in catarrhal and febrile 
diseases. The stems, flowers, and fruit aD^, bitter and carminative, 
and are prescribed in cases of burning feet, attended wdth a vesic- 
ular watery eruption. — {Calc, Mvd, Phys. Trains, ii. 406, Fumi- 
gations with the burning seeds are in great repute in the cure of 
toothache. It acts as a powerful sialagogue, and by these means 
probably relief is obtained. — Pharm, of India. 
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(519) Solanum melongena {Linn.) Do. 

The Brinjal or Egg-plant, Enq. Valoothala, Mal. Valoothalay, Tam. Wankai, 
Tel. 

Description. — Perennial ; stem clothed with stellate to- 
mentum ; leaves ovate, unequal at the base, an<.,oilarly sinnatcd, 
downy ; flowering peduncles solitary, rellexed ; calyx jirickly, 
campanulatc ; segments linear-lanceolate ; corolla violaceous, 
6-9 cleft, marked by a yellow star inside ; fruit oval, smooth. 
FI. Nearly all the year. 

The varieties are — 

a. Stem, leaves, and calyxes unarmed or nearly so. Solanum 
ovigeriim, Dun. Bom. and Sch. — S. IMelongena, Linn. 
Willd. Ro'xh. FI. Ind. i. 566, Bvnrf. — Brinjal, Egg-plant, 

E)tg. — Bangan, Hind. — AVankai, Td. All over India. 

FI. largish, violet. 

h. Stem, leaves, and calyxes more or less aculeate. Solanum 
esculentum. Dun. — S. Melongena, Linn, siipjjl. — S. 
insanum, Linn. Willd. (not RoxL.) — S. longuin, Roxl). 
FI. Ind. i. 567. — Neelavaloothana, Rhccde, x. t. 74. — 
Kooli-begooii, Reng. — Long Brinjal. FI. largish, bright 
bluish purple. 

The fruit of each of these varieties is either ovate-oblong or 
oblong, violet or white ; or globular (larger and smaller), 
violet ; or more and less globular, white, or white-striped on a 
violet ground. 

Economic Uses. — The Brinjal is universally cultivated in India 
as an esculent vegetable, belonging to an order of plants remarkable 
for their poisonous as Avell as harmless qualities. On this subject 
Dr Bindley lias well remarked : “ Idie leaves of all are narcotic and 
exciting, but in diilerent degrees, — from the Air (pa Belladonna, 
which causes vertigo, convulsions, and vomiting — the well-known 
Tobacco, which will frequently produce the first and last of these 
symptoms — the Henbane, and Stramonium, down to some of the 
Solanum tribe, the leaves of wdiich are used as kitclnui herbs. It is 
in the fruit that the greatest diversity of character exists. Airopa 
Belladonna, Solanum nigrum, and others, are highly dangerous 
poisons ; Stramonium, Henbane, and Physalis are narcotic ; the 
fruit of Physalis Alkekenyi is diuretic, that of Capsicum is pungent, 
and even acrid ; some spc^cies of Physalis are sub-acid, and so whole- 
some as to be eaten with impunity (e. g., the well-known Tepariga); 
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and finally, the Epjg-plant {Solanum Melovrjcna^ Brinjal), and all the 
Tomato tribe of Solavuniy yield fruits wliich are common articles of 
cookery. It is stated that the poisonous species derive their pro- 
perties from the presence of a pulpy matter which surrounds the 
seeds ; and that the wholesome kinds are destitute of this, the pulp 
consisting only of what botanists call the sarcocarp — that is to say, 
tlie centre of the rind, in a more or less succulent state. It must 
also be remembered that if the fruit of the Egg-plant is eatable, it 
only becomes so aft(*r undergoing a ]jeculiar process, by which all its 
bitter acrid matter is removed, and that the Tomato is always ex- 
jiosed to heat bcTore it is eaten.” 

(520) Solanum trilobatum {Lnin.) Do. 

Toodavullay, Tam, Moondla moosteh, Oocliinta Kura, Tel. 

Deschiption. — Climbing shrub ; stem armed with numerous 
very sharp recurved ])rickles ; leaves remote, panduriformly 
3-5 lobed, smoolli on both sides ; petioles and veins armed ; 
peduncles prickly, leaf opposed, solitary, few-flowered, terminal, 
and axillary ; corolla d(‘eply 5-cleft, bluish purple ; berries 
small, globose, red, drooping. FL Nearly all the year. — Wight 
Icon. t. 854. — lioxh. FL lad. i. 571. Deccan. Cape Co- 

morin. 

iMKDfCAL Uses. — T he root, leaves, and tender .shoots are all u.sed 
medicinally — the two lirst in decoction or powder in consumptive 
complaints. The leaves are eaten by the Ilimloos. The berries and 
flowers are given internally in decoction for coughs.- — 

(521) Sonneratia acida (Lian.) N. 0. I.ytiikace-e. 

Blatti, Mal. Orcliiika, Bf.xg. 

Dkscpji’TION. — S mall tree; leaves ojiposite, oval-oblong, 
quite entire, thick, veinless ; braiichlots drooping, 4-angled ; 
calyx campaniilate ; petals 6, narrow lanceolate ; fruit a berry, 
nearly globose, many-celled ; seeds numerous, surrounded with 
a fleshy pulp, curved ; flowers in threes or sometimes solitary, 
large, purple. FI. April — ^fay. — W. d: A. Prod. i. 327. — 
Wight Icon. t. 340. — lioxh. FI. Ind. ii. 506 . — Phccdcy iii. t 40. 
Malabar. Sunderbiinds. Delta of Indus. 

Economic Uses. — I t is said that the wood of this tree is the best 
substitute for coal in steamers. The tree grows in great quantities 
in the delta of the river Indus. It grows also in IMalabar on the 
>)anks of tidal backwaters. The natives eat the fruit mixed with 
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other food ; it is said to he cooling. — (Graham.) These trees send 
out the most curious, long, spindle-shaped excrescences four or five 
feet above the surface. They are firm in their texture, nearly devoid 
of fibrous structure, and take a moderate i)olish 'when cut witli a 
“sharp instrument. For lining insect-boxes and making setting- 
boards they have no equal in the 'world. The finest pin passes in 
with delightful ease and smoothness, and there is no risk of the 
insects becoming disengaged. With a line saw they may be formed 
into little boards, and then smoothed with a sharp case-knife. Some 
of them are two feet long, and three and a half inches wide. The 
natives in Ceylon call them A7e/7////>/r, the latU'r syllable signifying 
‘‘root .” — Temjdeton Trans. Enl. Soc. iii. 302. — Tenn. Cajl. i. 
8G, note. 

(522) Sorghum saccharatum (Ters.) N. 0. Gkamixaceje. 

Chinese Sugar-cane, Eng. 

Desceiptiox. — E rect; panicles verticillate, rays inxkling; 
calyx hairy ; spikelets s(‘ssile, entirely or interruptedly villous, 
shining, at length glabrate ; ])edicels scarcely equally their 
own floret. — Gram. iv. i. 4. — Aiidropogoii saccliara- 
tuin, Roxh. Cultivated. 

Economic T"ses. — Tn the districts in Korthern India where this 
grass is cultivated it is used as a valuable fodder for cattle. It can 
be cut down two or three times a-year, and will sprout again. As a 
forage-plant it is said to be unsurpassed, and is attracting much at- 
tention in France and the United States. ddie juice allbrds sugar, 
alcohol, and a liqiujr-like cider. It is jdanted in drills about three 
or four feet apart. The stocks grow about two feet apart. It sends 
up new shoots alter being cut, so that three cro])s per year proceed 
from one ])Iant. It makes a fifth to a fourth of its Imlk in good 
syrup. When tljc seed becomes quite ripe the fodder is pulled, 
and the seed-heads cut. The yield of fodder per acre is 1000 to 
' 1300, the yield of seed 253G bushels. On the first trial, 70 average 
canes passed once through the rollers gave 38 gallons 1 quart of juice, 
and a second time 2 gallons of juice — the 40 gallons 1 quart so 
obtained yielding 8 gallons of syrup. — PowcUs Punj. Prod. 

(523) Sorghum vulgare (Pers.) Do. 

Great Millet, Eng. Jonna, Tel. Cholum, Tam. Jowari, Beno. 

Description. — Culms erect ; panicles contracted, dense, 
hermaphrodite; calyxes hairy; corolla 3-valvcd, awned. — 
Roxh. I'l. Ind. i. 269. — Holcus sorgliiirn, Linn. — Andropogon 
sorghum, Roxh. Cultivated. 
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Economic Uses. — This species is cultivated for its grain, which is 
much used as food. Tlie produce in good soil is often upwards of a 
hundred-fold. Cattle are very fond of the straw ; the latter is also 
a substitute for forage for horses when gram is not obtainable. The 
S. hicolor (Willd.) is also used for the same purposes. — {J, Grab, 
Roxh.) There are several varieties, one called the JUack, the other 
the White Cholam. The word Coromandel given to the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula is merely a corruption of the word Ciola- 
mavdaJa, i.c.^ the Land of Millet — as Mahjala or Malabar is the 
Land of Mountains. — {Bart. Voij.) Cholum is the staple dry grain 
of India, and indeed of all tropical countries of Asia and Africa. It 
is largely cultivated in Europe as well as the United States, and its 
range is j)robal)ly not less extensive than that of wheat. It forms 
the principal article of food among the agricultural classes on table- 
lands, as rice does of those of the lower countr}^ — IF. Elliott 

(524) Soymida febrifuga { Juss .) N. 0. CedrelxVCe.e. 

Red wood - tree, Eng. Hhem-manmi, Woond-maruin, Tam. Soimida, Tel. 
Roliaua, Hind. Rolum, Beng. 

Description. — Treo, GO feet ; petals 5-shortly, iinguiculate ; 
calyx 5-touthed ; leaves abruptly pinnate ; leaflets opposite, 
3-i) pair, oval - oblong, obtuse; panicles tenninal or axillary 
from the upper leaves; capsules o-celled ; seeds numerous, 
winged ; flowers small, greenish white. FL March — April. — 
W. & A. Pj'nd. i. 122. — Swietenia febrifuga, Roxh. Cor. i. i. 17; 
FI. Ind. ii. 398. Central and Southern Provinces. Guzerat. 

Medical Uses. — The bark has a bitter and astringent taste, but 
not nauseous or disagreeable, and may be used in the same way as 
l^eruvian bark. The bark is a good tonic in intermittent fevers, but 
if taken in too large quantities is apt to derange the nervous system, 
occasioning vertigo and stupor. The virtues of the baik are extracted 
by water both in infusion and decoction; but the tincture is perhaps 
the most valuable of all its preparations, when the bark is as good 
as a stomachic. — Aimlie. Roxh. 

Economic LTses. — T he wood of this tree is of a duli-red colour, 
remarkably hard and heavy ; it is reckoned by the natives the most 
durable of Avoods, on Avhich account it is greatly used in their temples 
for wood-work. I’he bark is internally of a light -red colour; a 
decoction of it dyes brown of various shades according as the cloth 
is prepared. — Roxh. 

(525) Spathodea Rheedii {Spremj.) K. 0. Bignoniace^. 

Woody, Tel. Nir pongelion, Mal. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves unequally pinnate, downy; 
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leaflets 3-7 pairs, roundish ; racemes terminal, erect ; calyx 
spathacemis ; flowers pure white, with a long tube and plaited 
border; pod about a foot long, linear, twisted, pendulous. FL 
May — June. — Wight Icon. t. 1339. — Bignonia spatliacea, Roxb. 

Cor. ii. t. 144; FL Ind. iii. lOo.—RlucdCy vi. t. 29. Bombay. 

Kliandalla Ghauts. ]\Ialabar. 

Economic Uses. — Nets are made from the fibres of the branches 
and roots ; and a red decoction ])re]iared from the root, the.fisliermen 
say, preserves tlie nets. The timl>er is liLcht-colouriul, strong, and 
serviceable, and much used by tlie natives for agricultural and build- 
ing ]nirposes. — (Brddomr.) The v'ooil of tlie /S. lioxhurgJdi (lletero- 
phragma) is also usimI for various economical jHirposcs. It is remark- 
able for its serrated leaves. — lliurh. 


(f)2G) Spennacoce hispida (Linn.) X. O. Cinciionace.e. 

Shaggy Button-weed, Eng. Nuttee chooric, Tam. Tliartavel, ^Ial. Madana, 
Tel. 

DESCTJrTiox. — Plant, foot, herbaceous, diffuse, hairy; 
leaves from obovale-oblong to roundish, somewliat mucronate, 
flattisli or waved ; bristles of stipules longer than the hirsute 
sheath; flowers axillary, 1-4 together, sessile ; tube of corolla 
rather wide ; fruit hirsute or villous, oval, crowned with the 
4-calycine teeth ; ilowers small, purjilish. FL Xb^arly all the 
year. — W. d: A. Prod. i. 438. — lioAo. FL Ind. i. 373. — S. scabra, 
Willd. — llhcedc, ix. t, 70. I'eninsula. Travancore. Bengal. 

Medical T^ses. — The root, which is not unlike Sarsaparilhi in 
taste, is employed for similar pur])os(‘s — viz., as an alterative and 
purifier of the blood. It is given in decoction. — A inslie, 

(527) Sphaeranthu^ hirtus { Barm .) X. 0. Asteraceje. 

Kottang-Kanindic, Tam, Adaca inajycn, Mal. Bodatarum, Tel. Moondie, 
Duk. Chagul-nudie, Beng. 

Desckiption. — S mall plant with herbaceous stem ; leaves 
lanceolate, serrate, alternate ; peduncles curled ; flowers soli- 
tary, terminal, sub-globular, purplish red. FI. Nearly all the 
year. — Wight Icon. t. 1094. — S. mollis, lioxh. FL Ind. iii. 446. 

— Rheedc, Mal. x. t. 43. Peninsula. Common on the banks 

of rice-fields. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are considered as anthelmintic, and 
are prescribed in powders. The root powdered is stomachic ; and 
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the bark of the same, ground small and mixed with whey, is a valu- 
able remedy for piles. In Java the plant is reckoned a useful 
diuretic. — {AinsUe.) The flowers are employed in cutaneous diseases 
and in purifying the blood. The roots are reckoned anthelmintic. — 
PowelTs Punj. Prod. 

(528) Spinifex squarrosus (Liim.) X. 0. Graminace^. 

Water -pink, Eng. 

Description. — Frutescent; culms large, glaucous, fascicu- 
late - leafy at the knots ; leaves convolute, recurved, spread- 
ing, stiff, pointed ; sheaths woolly at the mouth, the rest 
striated, and with the spikelets and leaves glabrous ; male 
axils flower- bearing ; bracts of the capitules fascicled, very 
large, involucres mucronate. — Linn. Mant 300. — Drury II andh. 

Ind. FI. iii. 591. — Rhcedc, Mai. xii. t. 75. Sandy shores of 

the Peninsula on both coasts. 

Economic Uses. — This is one nf Ibe sand-binding plants common 
on the shores of the Peninsula and Ceylon. They perform an im- 
portant function in the fertilisation of dry sandy tracts. The seeds 
are contained in a circular head, composed of a scries of spine-like 
divisions, which radiate from the stalk in all directions, making the 
diameter of the whole about 8 to 1) inches. When the seeds are 
mature and ready f-T dispersion, these heads become detached from 
the plant, and are cairied by the winds with great velocity along 
the sands, over the surface of Avhich they are impelled on their 
elastic spines. One of these balls may be followed by the eye for 
miles as it hurries along the level shore, dropping its seeds as it 
rolls, which speedily germinate and take root where they fall. The 
globular heads are so buoyant as to float lightly on water, and the 
uppermost spines acting as sails, they are thus carried across narrow 
estuaries to continue the process of embanking on newly -formed 
sandbars . — TcnncnVs Ceylon, i, 49. 

(529) Spondias mangifera (Pers.) X. 0. ANACARDiACEiE. 

Hog-plum or Wild Mango, Eng. Caat maavu, Tam. Adivie mamadie, Amatuin, 
Tel. Ambalain, Mal. Junglie-am, Dck. Amiia, Ukng. 

Description. — Large tree; calyx small, 5 -cleft; petals 5, 
spreading ; leaves alternate, unequally pinnated ; leaflets 4-5 
pairs, ovate or elliptic-oblong, oblique at the base, entire, 
glabrous; panicles axillary and terminal, diffuse; drupe fleshy, 
oval, yellow ; nut oblong, woody, outwardly fibrous, 5-celled, 
very hard ; flowers small, white. FI. March. — W. & A. Prod. 
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i. 173. — Eoxh, FI. Ind. ii. 451. — Bhccde, i. t. 50. Bengal. 

Peninsula. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit is eaten when ripe. It is of a yellow- 
ish-green colour. Before ripening it makes excellent pickles. A 
mild insipid gum exudes from the hark. This is collected and sold 
in the bazaars as Gum-Arabic, which it greatly resembles . — Wight 


(530) Sterculia foetida {Linn.) N. 0. STERCULiACEiE. 

Kiulrapdukku, Peeiiaree-iiianim, Tam. Jungle-baddam, Beno. 

DESCinrTioN. — Tree; leaves compound, peltate ; leaflets 7-9, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminated, young ones slightly pubescent; 
flowers panicled ; calyx deeply divided, segments lanceolate, 
slightly velvety within ; carpels oblong, many-seeded ; flowers 
brownish, tinged with red at the base, very fetid. FI. March. 
— IF. efc A. Prod. i. G3. — Roxh. FL Ind. iii. 154. — Wight Icon, 
t. 181, 364. Peninsula. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves and bark are aperient, repellent, 
diuretic, and diaphoretic. The seeds are oily, and if swallowed 
incautiously they bring on nausea and vertigo. Horsfield says a 
decoction of the capsule is mucilaginous and astringent. The seeds 
if roasted are edible. — Ai}i8lie. 

Economic Uses. — T his tree has a most unpleasant smell when 
bruised and cut. The wood is pale, lasting, and does not split ; it 
is therefore suitable for the turner, and if well varnished makes 
handsome vases. It is a most useful tree, and furnishes some of 
the masts known as Poon-spars. — J. Grah. Roxh. 

(531) Sterculia guttata (Roxb.) Do. 

Pee marum, Tam. Kamcnapoo-iiiarura, Mae. 

DESCRiPTiON.-^Tree, 70 feet; leaves between broadly and 
oblong ovate, entire, obtuse, or wdth sudden acumination, 
prominently nerved and veined beneath ; young leaves densely 
pubescent ; racemes somewhat fascicled ; pedicels short ; 
calyx deeply 5-cleft, tomentose ; segments lanceolate, distinct ; 
flowers yellow. FI. Dec. — W.& A. Prod. i. 62. — Wight Icon. 

ii. t 487. — Roxh. FL Ind. iii. 148 . — RheedCy iv. t, 61. 

Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — T he root is aromatic. The bark of the young 
parts of this tree is converted by the natives of the western coast 
into a flaxy substance, of which they make a sort of clothing and 
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cordage, the inner hark being very tough and p]iaT)le. The bark 
is not used till the tenth year ; the tree is feljfM.l, brandies lopped, 
trunk cut into pieces of G feet long, a perpendicular incision made 
in each, the bark opened, taken off entire, chopped, washed, and 
dried in the sun. In this state it is used for clothing. The fibres 
of the bark are well adapted for cordage. — Hoyle, 

(532) Sterculia urens (Roxh,) Do. 

Kavalee, Tel. Vellay Bootalli, Tam. Bulee, Hind. 

Description, — Tree ; leaves palinately 5-lobed, soft, velvety 
beneath, lobes acuminate, entire ; calyx campanulate ; panicles 
terminal; carpels ovate, hispid, with rigid bristly hairs, pubes- 
cent within ; seeds several in eacli carpel ; flowers small, 
yellow. FI. Feb. — March. — ID. cfc A. Frod. i. Go. — lloxh. 
FI. Ind. iii. 145. — Cor. i. t. 24. Courtallum. Concans. 

Economic Usks. — The wood is soft and spongy. It is used to 
make Hindoo guitars. The bark is veuy astringent, and tinges tlie 
saliva reddish. The seeds are roa.sted and eaten. The bark yields 
a gum resembling Tragacantb, and was formerly used as a substitute 
for it. A kind of coil'ee may be made from the seeds. — Gibson. 
Moxb. 


(533) Sterculia villosa {Roxh.) Do. 

Odul or Oadul, Tam. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves deeply and palmately- 5-7 
lobed, under side soft, velvety', lobes acuminated, deeply 
toothed ; calyx 5-partite, patent ; carpels coriaceous, rough, 
with stellate pubescence ; flowers small, pale yellow, scarlet. 
FI. March. — W. & A. Prod. i. ^o.--Roxh. FI. Ind. iii, 153. 
Peninsula. Assam. 

Economic Uses. — P>ags and ropes are made of the fibrous 
bark. The bark is easily stripped ofr the whole length of the tree ; 
finer ropes are made from the inner liark, not injured by wet, and, 
besides, being strong and durable. — {Roijh\) It is the common 
rope used by all elephant-hunters in the Himalaya, as well as in the 
Aiinamallay forests. In Deyra Dhoou good paper lias been made 
from it. The seeds of the S. Bulanyhas are wholesome, and when 
roasted are nearly as palatable as chestnuts. — (Roxh.) In Amboyna 
the pericarp is burnt to make a pigment called Cassoumba. — 
Hooker. 
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(534) Stereospemum chelonoides {Dec.) X. O. BioNONiACEiE. 

Padrie-marum, Mal. Pompaclyra Mariim, Tam. Tagada, Kalighootroo, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves iiiipari-piniiate ; leaflets 
about four pairs, ovate to oblong, entire, doVny while young, 
lower pair the smallest ; calyx si)athaceous ; panicles large, 
terminal, with decussate ramiiication, smaller ones dichoto- 
mous, with a sessile flower in the fork ; corolla bilabiate ; 
follicles pendulous, very long, with sharj) edges and variously 
curved; flowers large, yellowish, tinged with orange and 
brown. FI. iMay — July. — Iloxh. FI. Jnd. iii. lOfl. — lihccde, 

vi. t. 2G . — Wight Icon. i. 1341. — Bedd. t 72. Coromandel. 

Forests in Malabar. Silhet. 

Economic Uses. — The beautiful flowers of this tree are oflered by 
the Hindoos as acceptable to their deities, and are often brought to 
their temjdes for tliis pur])Ose. AVlien immersed in water, they 
give it an agreeable odour. The wood is liigh-coloured, hard, and 
durable, and inu(di used by the inliabitants of the liills where it 
abounds. — (Boxb.) The wood of the S. saaveolens (Roxb.) is strong 
and elastic, and is said to be good for making bows. — Jurg Rep. 
Mad. Exhib. 

(535) Strychnos colubrina {Linn.) X. 0. Loganiace^e. 

Snakewood-trce, Eng. Modira-caniram, Mal. Nugamusadi, Tel. Koochila- 
luta, Bexg. 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; calyx 5 - parted ; corolla 
tubular, with a 5 - parted spreading limb ; leaves opposite, 
from oval to oblong, bluntly acuminate, 3-nerved; berries 
globose, pulpy, many - seeded ; tendrils lateral, simple ; 
corymbs terminal, composed of 2-3 pairs of villous branches ; 
flowers small, greenish yellow ; berry as large as an orange ; 
rind yellowish. — Wight Icon. t. 434. — Eoxh. FI. Ind. i. 577. — 
Rhecde, viii. t. 24. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — This species yields the real, or at least one sort 
of Lignum Culuhrlnum. The wood is esteemed by the Telinga 
doctors as an infallible remedy in the bite of the Naga snake, as 
well as for that of every other venomous serpent. It is applied 
both externally and internally. It is also given in substance for the 
cure of intermittent fevers. The tree is called by the Telingas 
Nagamusadi or Tansoopaum. The latter word in their language 
means the Cohra-de-Capellaf or Coluher-naga of Linmeus. 2'ansoo 
means dancing, and paum a serpent, this sort being famous for 
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erecting its head, and moving it from side to side at the sound of 
music. In Java the plant is used in intermittent fevers, as an 
anthelmintic, and externally in cutaneous diseases, especially for 
alleviating the pain attending the swelling in the confluent small- 
pox. An excellent bitter tincture is j)repared from it by the 
Malays. Some say it has purgative qualities, the part used being 
the root, which is woody, and covered with iron-coloured bark. — 
{Ainslic. Roxh.) From the fact of the w'ood containing strychnia, 
it should be used ver}'' cautiously. In the present state of our 
information, LUjimm Cohibrirnun must be looked upon as a dan- 
gerous remedy. — Fharm. uf India, 

(53G) Strychnos nux vomica (Linn.) Do. 

' Vomit-iuit, or Poisoii-7iut, En('-. Yettie-niaruin, Tam. Cariraui, Mal. Moosliti- 
gaiiga, Afusadi, Tel. Coochia, Duk. 

Descrutiox. — T ree, middling-sized ; loaves short-petioled, 
opposite, smooth, shining, 3-5 mnved, oval ; calyx 5-pai‘ted, 
pennanent ; corolla tubular, fuiiiiel-sliaped ; flowers small, 
greenish white; filaments, scarcely any, inserted over the 
bottom of the divisions of the corolla, style the length of the 
tube of the corolla ; fruit round, smooth, very variable in 
size, orange-coloured wdieii ripe, many-seeded, pulpy. FI, 
Dec. — Jail. — Roxh, Flor, hid, i. 575. — Cvr, i. t. 4. — Rhccde, 
i. t, 37. Peninsula. 

JMedical Uses. — The w^:)od of this tree, being hard and durable, 
is used for many purposes. It is exceedingly bitter, ])articularly 
that of the root, Avliich is used in the cure of intermittent fevers 
and the bites of venomous snakes. The seeds are employed in the 
distillaticui of country spirits, to render them more intoxicating. 
The ])ulp of the fruit is harmless. Birds eat it greedily. Kux 
runilm is one of the iiarcotico-acrid class of poisons, and seems to 
act directly upon the si)inal cord. l\Ir Diquey has ascertained that 
by numerous experiments the fruit of Fendica cordi/dia is a power- 
ful antidote against this and other vegetable poisons. It has for a 
long time been known as a })i)werful medicine, and is employed in a 
variety of diseases. It has been elfectually used in paralysis, as it 
acts upon the spinal marrow" w’ithout aft'ecting the brain. It is also 
given in partial or general palsies, and various kinds of local and 
general debility. IStnjclininc is a ])reparation of N, vomica. The 
Yytians say that the seeds wdll produce mental derangement, or 
death itself, if an overdose be taken. The nut, when finely 
pounded and mixed wdth margosa-oil, is considered tonic and 
astringent given in minute doses. The seeds are given in kq)rosy, 
paralysis, and bites of venomous serpents, and are used by the 
lower class of natives as a stimulant, like opium, in very small 
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doses. A decoction of the leaves is employed externally in paralysis 
and rheumatic swelling of the joints. — {Ainslie.) Professor Christi- 
son considers it probable that the bark might be advantageously 
substituted for the seed in the preparation of strychnia. It forms 
the principal ingredient in the chief of the medicated oils commonly 
in use among the natives as local applications to leprous, sypliilitic, 
and other obstinate eruptions. — {Fharm. of India,) In 1870-71 
were exported from Bombay 25G8 cwt. of seeds, valued at Ks. 10,966 ; 
and from Madras, in 1869-70, 4805 cwt., valued at Ks.l2,262. — 
Trade Repmis, 

(537) Strychnos potatorum {Linn.) Do. 

ClearinjCf'imt tree, Eng. Tettan-cottay iiiaruni, Tam. 'J'ettauiparel iiianiiii, 
Mal. Tsilla gbciijaloo, ludiiga, Tel. niullie, Beng. aud Hind. 

Description. — Tree; calyx 5-part cd; corolla funncl-sliape J ; 
leaves opposite, from ovate to oval, glabrous, pointed ; bark 
deeply cracked ; corymbs form the tops of tlie old shoots 
round the base of the new ones, bearing in ternary order 
many small, greenish-yellow, fragrant ilowers ; berry shining, 
black when ripe, 1-seeded. FI. April — May. — Roxh. FI. Ind. 
i. 576. — Cor. i. t. 5. Mountains and forests of the Penin- 

sula. 

Medical Uses. — The pulverised fruit is reckoned emetic by the 
natives, and the seeds in the same form mixed with honey are 
applied to boils to hasten suppuration, and also with milk are given 
in sore eyes to strengthen them. The seeds are devoid of all 
poisonous properties, and arc used as a remedy in diabetes, and 
gonorrhoea. — Arn^^/ie. Roxh. Fharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is hard and durable, and used for 
many economical purposes. The pulp of the fruit, when ripe, is eaten 
by the natives. 4'he ripe seeds are dried, and sold in the bazaars to 
clear muddy water. One of the seeds is well rubbed for a minute 
or two round the inside of the chatty or vessel containing the 
water, which is then left to settle ; in a short time the impurities 
fall to the bottom, leaving the water clear and perfectly wholesome. 
They are easier to he obtained than alum, and are probably less 
hurtful to the constitution. In this process the gelatinous matter 
of the seed at first mixes with the water, hut afterwards combines 
with the lime salts, and both become insoluble, and are preci]>itated, 
carrying with them tlie matters held in suspension. It is said that 
almonds used in a similar way will clear water. — {PoirdVs Panj, 
Prod.) Considering by how simjde a ])rocess muddy water may be 
freed from all impurities by the use of the “ clearing-nut,” it maybe 
remarked what advantage might be taken of this fact by troops 
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inarching in India during the rainy season, when clear water is 
scarce. — Pliarm, of India, 

(538) Stylocoiyne Webera {A. Rich.) N. 0. Cinchonace-e. 

Cupi, Mal. Commi, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, glabrous ; leaves lanceolate-oblong, 
shining ; corymbs tricliotonious, terminal ; calyx 5-cleft ; tube 
of corolla short, twice the length of the calyx -tube, widened 
and bearded at the mouth, segments of limb recurved, villous 
at the base along the middle, about twice as long as the tube ; 
berry 2-celled ; cells 4-8 seeded; flowers small, white after- 
wards, cream-coloured, fragrant. FL IMarch — May. — W. & A. 
Prod. i. 401. — Wight Icon. t. 309, 584. — Webera corymbosa, 
Willd. — Roxh. FL Ind. i. GOG. — lihecdcy ii. t. 23. Coro- 

mandel. Malabar. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — The young shoots are frequently covered with 
a resinous exudation. The wood is hard and prettily marked, and 
is much esteemed by the natives. 

(539) Symplocos racemosa {Roxh.) X. 0. Stykacacee. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
acute at the base, quite glabrous, sub - denticulate, shining 
above ; racemes simple, axillary, nearly equalling the petiole, 
hairy ; sepals and bracteoles ovate, obtuse, ciliated ; ovary 
free at the ai)ex; llowers small, yellow. FL Dec. — Roxh. Flor, 
Ind. ii. 539. — Dec. Prod. viii. 255. — S. theiefolia, Don. Prod, 
Flor, Nep. 145. Bengal. Western Ghauts. 

Economic Uses. — This tree grows in the Kotah jungles. The 
bark is used to dye red, and is exported for that purpose. — Fleming. 

(540) Syzygium Jambolanum {Dec.) X. O. Myrtacee. 

Nawel, Tam. Periu-iijara, Mal. Jamoon, Hind. Kallajani, Beng. Naredoo, 
Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves oval or oblong, more or less 
acuminated or obtuse, feather - nerved, coriaceous ; cymes 
panicled, lax, usually lateral on the former year’s branches, 
occasionally axillary or terminal ; calyx shortly turbinate, 
truncated ; berry olive-shaped, often oblique ; flowers small, 
wliite. FL Maich. — W, & A. Prod. i. 329. — Wight Icon. t. 
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535, 553. — Eugenia JamLolana, Lam. — Wight III. ii. IG. — 
Rcxh. FL Ind. ii. 484. — S. caryopliyllifoliuin, Dec. — rjiccde, v. 
i. 29. Peninsula. Bengal. Tiniievelly. 

Medical Uses. — The bark possesses astringent properties, and in 
the form of decoction is much used in Bengal in cliroiiic dysentery. 
A syrup i)repared with the juice of the ripe fruit is a pleasant 
stomachic, and acts as an efficient astringent in chronic diarrhoea. — 
Pharin. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is fine, hard, and close-grained. 
The bark dyes excellent durable browns of various shades according 
to the mordaunt employed, or the strength of the decoction. — {Roxh. 
Wight.) The tree attains its full size in 40 years. The wood is dark 
red, slightly liable to warp, but not subject to worms. It is used 
for agricultural implements. — (Balfour.) It does not rot in water, 
and thence is used in Ajmere to line wells. — (Fleming.) A com- 
munication was made to the Agri. Hort. Soc. of Beng. (Jan. 1864), 
stating that with the fruit called Jamoon the writer had made in 
Eampore Bauleah a wine, that for its qualities and taste was almost 
similar to the wine made from the grape. The wine was very 
cheap, as from two maunds of the fruit collected about one iiiaund 
of wine was made, which cost altogether three rupees. 
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(541) Tacca pinnatifida (ForsL) N. 0. TaccacejE. 

Carachunay, Tam. Kuiida, Duk. Cunda, Tel. 

Description. — lioot tuberous, perennial, very large, round 
and smootliish, with a few fibres issuing from the surface ; 
leaves radical, 3-parted, divisions 2-3 partite, and alternately 
pinnatifid, margins waved ; petioles slightly grooved, 1-3 feet 
long ; scapes radical, round, smooth, slightly grooved, and 
striped with darker and paler green ; umbels consisting of 
10-40 long-pedicelled, drooping, greenish flowers, intermixed 
with as many long drooping bracts ; involucel 6-12 leaved ; 
leaflets lanceolate, recurved, beautifully marked with pale- 
purple veins ; calyx globose, fleshy, 6 - cleft, segments in- 
curved, green, wuth purplish margins ; corolla none. M. June 

— August. — Roxh. FI. Lid. ii. 172. Concans. Parell hills, 

Bombay. 

Economic Uses. — The root is intensely hitter when raw, but yield- 
ing a great quantity of white fecula, of which good flour for confec- 
tionery is made. In the South Sea Islands, where every kind of 
grain disappears, its place is partly supplied by these fleshy tubers. 
The fecula much resembles arrowroot, and is very nutritive. It 
possesses a considerable degree of acrimony, and requires frequent 
washing in cold water previous to being dressed. In Travancore, 
where the rout grows to a large size, and is called Chanay haJungon, 
it is much eaten by the natives, who mix some agreeable acids with 
it to subdue its natural pungency. — Roxh. Ainslle. 

(542) Tamarindus Indica (Lmr?.) N. 0. Leguminos^. 

Tamarind or Indian Date, Eng. Poolie, TxiM. Balam Poolie, Mal. Chinta- 
chettu, Tel. Umbli, Hind, or Duk. Hoonise, Can. 

Description. — Tree, 80 feet ; calyx limb bilabiate, reflexed ; 
petals 3, alternate with the segments of the upper lip of the 
calyx ; seven short stamens all sterile, the others longer, 
fertile ; leaves abruptly pinnated ; leaflets numerous ; legumes 
linear, more or less curved, 1-celled, many-seeded ; seeds com- 
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pressed, bluntly 4-angled ; flowers in racemes with straw- 
coloured calyx, and yellow petals streaked with red, purple fila- 
ments and brown anthers. FL May — June. — W. X' A. Frod, 

i. 285 . — BoxK FI, hid, iii. 215. — Rhccde, i. 23. Peninsula. 

Bengal 

Medical Uses. — The pulp of the pods is used both in food and 
in medicine. It has a pleasant juice, which contains a larger pro- 
portion of acid with the saccharine matter than is usually found in 
acid fruit. Tamarinds are preserved in two ways : first, by throwing 
hot sugar from the boiler on the ripe pulp ; but a better way is to 
put alternate layers of tamarinds and powdered sugar into a stone 
jar. Ey this means they preserve their colour, and taste better. 
They contain sugar, mucilage, citric acid, tartaric and malic acids. 
In medicine, the pulp taken in quantity of half an ounce or more 
proves gently laxative and stomachic, and at the same time quenches 
the thirst. It increases the action of the sweet ])urgatives cassia 
and manna, and W'eakmis that of resinous cathartics. The seed is 
sometimes given by the Vytians in cases of dysentery, and also as a 
tonic, and in the form of an electuary. In times of scarcity the poor 
eat the tamarind-stones. After being roasted and soakeh for a i'v.w 
hours in water, the dark outer skin comes off, and they arc then boiled 
or fried. In Ceylon, a confection prijpared with the tlowcrs is 
supposed to have virtues in obstructions of the liver and spleen. A 
decoction of the acid leaves of the tree is employed externally in cases 
requiring repellent fomentation. They are also used for ])reparing 
collyria, and taken internally are supposed a remedy iji jaundice. 
The natives have a prejudice against sleeping under the tree, and the 
acid damp does certainly affect the cloth of tents if they arc pitched 
under them for any length of time. Many plants do not grow under 
its shade, but it is a mistake to suppose that this apjdies to all herbs 
and shrubs. In sore-tliroat the pulp has been found beneficial as a 
powerful cleanser. The gum reduced to line powder is applied to 
ulcers ; the leaves in infusion to country sore eyes and foul ulcers. 
The stones, pulverised and made into thick paste with water, have 
the property when ajiplied to the skin of promoting suppuration in 
indolent boils. — AinaJie. Thornton. Don, 

Economic Uses. — The timber is heavy, firm, and hard, and is 
converted to many useful purposes in building. An infusion of the 
leaves is used in Bengal in preparing a fine fixed yellow dye, to give 
those silks a green colour which have been previously dyed with 
indigo. Used also simijly as a red dye for woollen stuffs. In S. 
India a strong infusion of the fruit mixed with sea-salt is used by 
silversmiths in preparing a mixture for cleaning and brightening 
silver. The pulverised seeds boiled into a paste with thin glue form 
one of the strongest wood-cements. The tree is one of those pre- 
ferred for making charcoal for gunpowder. — {Lindley, Roxh,) The 
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tree is of slow growth, hut is longer-lived than most trees. The 
timber is used for mills and the teeth of wheels, and whenever very 
hard timber is requisite. It is much prized as fuel for bricks. Its 
seeds should be sown where it is to remain, and it may be planted 
in avenues alternately with short-lived trees of quicker growth. 
From the liability of this tree to become hollow in thn centre, it is 
extremely difficult to get a tamarind-plank of any width. — {Best's 
Report to Bomb. Govt, 1803.) There is a considerable export trade 
of tamarinds from Bombay and Madras. In J 869-70 were exported 
from the latter Presidency 10,071 cwt., valued at Bs. 33,009 ; and 
from the former 0232 cwt., valued at Its. 20,209. — 'Trade Reports, 

(543) Tamariz Gallica { Linn .) 0. Tamaricacejs. 

Indian Tamarix, Eng. Jahoo, Beng. 

Description. — Shrub, 6 feet ; sejials 5 ; petals 5 ; young 
branches glabrous ; leaves amplexicaul, glabrous ; torus 10- 
toothed, leaves ovate, acute, with white edges ; spikes elon- 
gated, straight, panicled ; capsules attenuated ; flowers small, 
rose-coloured. FI. July — Aug. — W. A. Prod. i. 40. — 

Wight III. i. t. 24, f. 1. — T. Indica, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 100. 
Coromandel. Banks of the Indus and Ganges. 

Medical Uses. — The twigs of this shrub are considered astringent, 
and arc valuable for tb.c galls which are formed on the plant, and 
wdiich are used for dyeing and in medicine. Tlie ashes ol‘ the shrub, 
when it grows near the sea, are remarkable for containing a quantity 
of sulphate of soda, and cannot be used as a ley for washing, as they 
coagulate soap. When grown in sweet soil they are free from soda. 
— {Royle. Wight.) The late Dr Stocks spoke highly of the astrin- 
gent properties of the Tamarix Gall, and from j)ersoiial experience 
recommended a strong infusion of them as a local application to foul 
ulcers and buboes. By the natives they are administered internally 
in dysentery and diarrhoea. The T. orlcnt(dit< (Yahl.) also yields 
galls, but of smaller size; they are likewise employed as an astringent. 
U'he bark is bitter, astringent, and probably tonic. — Fharm. of 
India. 


(544) Tectona grandis {Linn.) N. O. Yerbenace.®. 

Teak-tree, Eng. Theka or Tekka, Mal. Thaikoo maruni, Tam. Teka, Tel. 
Segoon, JiENG. 

Description. — Large tree, with an ash-coloured and scaly 
bark ; young shoots 4-sided, channelled ; leaves opposite, oval, 
scabrous above, whitish and downy beneath ; panicles terminal, 
large, cross-armed, divisions dichotomous, with a sessile fertile 
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flower in each cleft, the whole covered with a coloured farina ; 
peduncles quadrangular, sides deeply channelled ; flowers 
numerous, small, white ; calyx and corolla 5-6 cleft ; stamens 
often six; ovary round, hairy, 4-cell ed ; cells 1 -seeded; nut 
very hard. FI. June — Aug. — Roxh. Cor. i. t. 6. — FI. Ind. i. 

600. — Rheedc, iv. t. 27. Banks of the Taptee and Godavery. 

Malabar. Concans. Bundlecund. 

Medical Uses. — Endlicher states that the flowers are diuretic, an 
observation conflrmed by Dalzcdl (Bomb. Flor. p. 319), who saw a 
striking instance of the elTect of fresh teak-seeds iijiplied to the um- 
bilicus in a case of infantile suj)pression of urine. 

Economic Uses. — The Teak is perha])s the most useful of all the 
timber-trees of the Indian Peninsula. Its strength and durability 
are well known. Eor house-building it is the best of woods when it 
can be procured, owing to its resisting the attacks of white ants from 
the oily nature of the wood. It is, however, an expensive kind of 
timber, and except in those countries where it is plentiful, the price 
is too great to allow of its being used for ordinary purposes. Great 
quantities are used on the western coast for shipbuilding, for which 
it is superior to any other kinds of wood. The Malabar Teak is 
reckoned better than any other. It grows best by the sides of rivers ; 
and though not extensively distributed, is found in detached clumps 
rather than scattered among other trees. In the mountains of 
Bundlecund it is a very moderate-sized tree. Extensive forests of 
Teak are found in Pegu and the banks of the Irrawaddy. The tree 
requires sixty to eighty years to reach a proj^er age and maturity to 
fit it for shipbuilding. After the best straight timber has been 
taken, the crooked pieces, called sbin-logs, arc used for many useful 
purposes. Teak does not injure iron, and is not liable to shrink in 
width. 

Much valuable information respecting Teak may be found in Dr 
Falconer’s Eeport upon the Teak -forests of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. Among other remarks, lie states : “ Malabar Teak is by 
common consent ranked higher for shipbuilding than Tenasserim or 
Pegu timber. The cause of its greater durability and power of 
resisting dry-rot appears to depend chiefly on its more oily or resinous 
quality, and the greater density arising from its slow growth on the 
sides of hills. The Teak in favourable ground shoots up rapidly 
during the first eight or ten years. I have cut down a young 
tree measuring 25 feet in height with a slender stem of 11 
inches in girth near the base, which showed 8 concentric rings, 
indicating 8 years of age. After this the growth is much slower, 
and the tree does not attain the timber size of 6 to 8 feet in 
girth under from 80 to 100 years, varying greatly according to 
situation, soil, and exposure. The seeds ought to be collected off 
the trees before shedding in the month of January, when fully ripe, 
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and sown in narrow raised beds, carefully prepared as nurseries early 
in March. The plan of sowing which has proved so successful with 
Mr Conolly at Nelumboor in Malabar, ought to be adopted in pre- 
ference to all others, as it is founded upon experience ; viz., steeping 
the nuts in water for thirty-six hours, then sowing them in holes 
4 inches apart, about half an inch under the surface, and covering 
the beds with straw and grass litter, so as to prevent evaporation. 
The beds thus j)repared to be gently watered every evening, so as to 
keep the soil constantly moist around the nuts, which will sprout in 
from four to eight weeks — that is to say, such of them as are capable 
of germination. Mr Conolly’s memorandum states a shorter period, 
probably caused by the preliminary steeping. In order to guard 
against accident from over-sojiking at the outset, in the Tenasserim 
nurseries half of the ]iuts might be sown dry. A little experience 
would soon indicate which plan was the best. 

‘‘ In selecting the nuts, the largest and best-formed to be chosen, 
and for every 1000 seedlings recpiired, 30,000 or 40,000 nuts ought 
to be put in the ground, so as to allow a wide margin for failures in 
germination, and for the selection of good plants. Where two or 
three stems sprout from the same nut, such plants ought to be 
rejected, if the nursery is well filled, or the superfluous shoots lopped 
off, leaving only one to grow. If the sowing has been well managed, 
the plants will have attained from 4 to G inches early in the rains, 
when they ought at once to be transi)lanted into the holes prepared 
for their reception. Ite])eated transplantations are injurious to the 
vigour of a seedling, besides being additionally expensive.’^ 

Again, in the reports made to Government regarding the Madras 
and ilombay forests it is stated : “ The principal forest districts are 
those of Malabar, Canara, 'I'ravancore, and Goojerat on the western 
coast of the Peninsula of Hindostan. There are also in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jtajahmundry, on the eastern side of the Peninsula, 
extensive forests which stretch inland in a westerly direction towards 
the territories of the hlizain,” Mr Monro, formerly Ilesident in Tra- 
vaiicore, says : ‘‘ The Teak-tree shoots up for the first seven or eight 
years remarkably fast, till it attains the height of 12 or 15 feet, 
after which its growth is uncommonly slow ; and it docs not attain 
the rise of the sixth-class log even in the most favourable situation 
till it is about 35 or 40 years old ; a fifth class takes about 50 years, 
a fourth about GO, a third about 70 or 80, a second about 90, and 
first class takes about 100 to 120 years.” The Teak which grows 
on the sides and tops of mountains is far superior to that which 
grows in the black heavy soil of the low grounds ; and though it 
takes a longer time to attain the same dimensions as the other, yet 
in strength and durability it is generally superior. 

The difference in the qualities of Malabar and Burmah Teak arises 
from differences of soil, exposure, and humidity. A Teak-tree in 
Burmah 10 years old has a girth of 18 inches at 6 feet from the 
ground, while one in Bombay will require 20 years to reach this 
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size. Quality depends much on the comparative rate of growth; and 
the slower this is, as a general rule, tlie denser and finer-grained is 
the timber. Thus Teak grown in Burmah weighs generally 42 lb. 
to the cubic foot, while that grown on the western coast of India 
rises as high as 55 lb., and the difference in strength varies from 
190 to 289. In Malabar the price has risen gradually from 20 
rupees to 45 rupees per candy of 12 J cubic feet in 1864. — {Con- 
serv. of Forests Report to Bomb. Gort.^ 1865.) There are two 
practical lessons to he learnt with regard to sowing and the selection 
of the seed : First, Teak-seed should bo gathered and sown when it 
is ripe, as then, the juices not having dried up, the germination will 
be more speedy ; second, the seed should always he taken from 
young and healthy trees. Teak-forests may he divided into high 
Teak-forests, as in the Dangs and North Canara, and scrubby Teak- 
forests, as they exist in the Concan. Altliough the same plants, the 
growth is materially altered by soil, climate, and forest operations. 
The former is felled every 80 to 120 years; the scrub is cut down 
every 15 years, the roots remaining in the ground and sending forth 
fresh shoots to form a new coppice. Tlie Teak takes up from the 
soil a quantity of silica, hence sandstone and granite soils are the 
favourite places for the tree. To this large secretion of silica must 
be attributed the strength and durability of the timber. The vertical 
range of the Teak-tree is from the soa-lev(d up to 3000 feet, but it 
always avoids exposed situations. The tree blossoms in the rains, 
and by the end of August is the proper time to commence cutting 
down the tree, when the cambium will have been expended, as 
otherwise it would render the timber liable to the attacks of certain 
insects which subsist on this fluid. — DalzelVs Natural History of 
the Teak-tree. 

The Annainiillay mountains yield the finest Teak in the Madras 
Presidency. The Teak-forests are at an elevation of from 2000 to 
3000 feet. Some portions of the Cochin forests are still untouched, 
and the Teak-trees there are suj)erb : trees have been measured 20 
feet in circumference. 

Caj)tain Harris gives the following description of the method of 
preparing the timber: ‘‘On the opening of the season the tree is 
sawed through above the roots, and left in that state for a time to 
absorb the sap, then felled to the ground and trimmed into shape ; 
here it may bo left one or two seasons, or is at once dragged by 
elephants to the banks of rivers, and finally floated down to the sea 
on the first rise of its waters. In Malabar the timber merchants 
who purchase the trees have them felled and conveyed to the ad- 
jacent streams, down which they are taken to the markets on the 
coast, where an inland duty of 5 per cent is levied. From this 
depot the Bombay or foreign merchant exports it at an enormous 
profit to the coast dealer, who then pays an additional 3 per cent, or 
in all a duty of 8 per cent per candy, on its heaving the coast.” This 
duty is levied on an assessment of the article on the average of 
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9|- rupees the candy — the first class timber being assessed at 12 
rupees, the second at 9 rupees, and the third class at 8 rupees the 
candy. 

Troin the tender leaves a purple colour is extracted which is 
used as a dye for silk and cotton cloths. — lioxh. Dr Falconer's 
Rejwi'ts, Reports on Madras and Bombay Forests in Oovcrnmcnt 
Selections.'^ 

(545) Terminalia angustifolia (Jacq.) X. 0. Combretaceje. 

Desckiption. — T ree, 30-40 feet; calyx campanulate, 5-cleft; 
petals none ; leaves alternate, linear-lanceolate, attenuated at 
both ends, crowded at the ends of tlie branches, under side 
and petioles pubescent or hairy ; dru 2 :>e compressed, 2-winged, 
gibbous on one side; stamens in 2 rows; seed almond-like; 
flowers si^iked, small, green, odoriferous. FI. March — April. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 312. Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — This tree produces one kind of benzoin. It is 
])rocurcd by wounding the tree* ; and is composed of large white and 
light-brown pieces easily broken between the hands. AVheii gently 
dried it forms a white powder, formerly in great request as a 
cosmetic. It has a most agreeable scent. Put the most striking 
ingredient of this resin is the Benzoic acid. In the churches in 
Mauritius this benzoin is used as incense. The fruit is used like 
that of T. chebuht. — Roylc. 

(546) Terminalia Bellerica (Roxb.) I)o. 

Belleric Myrohaleii, Eng. Taiii-kai, Tam. Tani, Mal. Balmra, Beng. Toan- 
clec, Tarli, Tkl. 

Desckiption. — T ree, 100 feet; leaves about the extremities 
of the branclilets, long-petioled, obovatc, quite entire, glabrous; 
spikes axillary, solitary, almost as long as the leaves ; bi- 
sexual flowers sessile; male .shortly pedicellate; drupe obovate, 
obscurely 5-angled, fleshy, covered wdth greyish silky down ; 
flo\vers fetid, small, greyish green. FI. March — April. — IV. & 
A. Prod. i. 313. — Wight III. i. t. 91. — Roxb. FI. hid. ii. 431. — 
Gor. ii. t. 198. — RJiccdr, Mal. iv. t. 10. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A quantity of insipid gum, resembling Gum- 
Arabic, issues from the trunk when ’svouuded ; soluble in water, but 
inflammable, and will burn like a candle. The kernel of the nut 
is said to intoxicate if eaten in any great quantity. Mixed with 


For mode of seasoning Teak, see A])pendix F. 

27 
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honey it is used in ophthalmia. The fruit in its dried state is larger 
than a gall-nut, but not so regular in sliape. It is astringent in 
taste, and is tonic and attenuant. — {Ain^iHe. lioxh.) It is also 
used in dropsy, diarrluea, piles, and leprosy, as well as for coughs. 
In large doses it becomes a narcotic poison. The produce of a single 
tree will sometimes sell for 2000 rupees. The fruit ripens about 
October, and consists of a nut enclosed in a thin cxtc'rior rind. It 
is used as an aperient, and also forms a dingy yellow dye. The 
fruit is exported by traders from the x>luins, who gentirally contract 
for each tree according to the ju'oduce it bears. A single nut some- 
times sells for a rupee. — {Barnes in PoireU's Pirnj. Prod.) These 
fruits are procurable at a nominal cost throughout India ; and when 
other ajoericnts are not available, may safely be resorted to. Their 
astringency renders them vfduable in the arts, as well as a substitute 
for galls for lotions, injections, and so on. Twining {Diseases of 
Bengal) gives a case of enlargement of the spleen v here this medicine 
was used witli the best elfects. — Pliarin. of Im Ha. 

Economic Uses. — T he wood is white and durable, good for work- 
ing puri^oses, largo chests, and shipbuilding. — llojoh. 

(547) Terminalia Catappa {Linn.) Do. 

Indian Almond, Eng. Nattoo vadaincottay, Tam. Adamarum, Mal. Vadain, 
Tel. Badaiiiia-liindie, DcK. Badam, Bejs’G. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet; leaves about the extremities of 
the branclilets, short-petioled, obovate, cuneate or slightly cor- 
date at the base, a little repaud, with a large gland beneath on 
either side the midrib near the base ; racemes axillary, solitary, 
simple, shorter than the leaves ; drupe compressed, oval, with 
elevated margins, convex on botli sides ; dowers small, dull 
white, with a hairy glandular disk at the bottom of the calyx. 
FI. March — April. — W. & A. Prod. i. 313. — liheede.iv. t. 3, 
4. — T. Catappa, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 430. — Wight Icon. t. 172. 
Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent. The kernels, known 
as country almonds, might probably be used as a substitute for the 
officinal almond. They yield upwards of fifty per cent of pure 
bland oil. After being kept for some time, this oil deposits a large 
proportion of stearine. — {Jonrn. of Agri. liort. Soc. of India, ii. 539.) 
The oil which is expressed from the seeds is edible and pleasant- 
tasted. To extract it, the fruit is gathered and allowed to dry in the 
sun for a few days, when the kernels are cleaned, and bruised in a 
mill. Six seers of almonds will produce 3 pucka seers of oil. The 
colour is a deep straw. It is very like Europe almond-oil both in 
taste and smell, but becomes turbid by keeping. It only requires 
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care and attention in its prei)aration to render it of greater commercial 
value and importance. — AittsliG, Pharm. of India, 

Economic Uses. — The tree is handsome and ornamental, and 
answers well for avenues. The timber is light but lasting, and is 
useful for many purposes. The bark and leaves yield a Hack pig- 
ment, with which the natives dye their teeth and make Indian ink. 
The lovers of Pakottahs are usually made of the timber of this tree. 
Tussah-silk worms feed on the leaves. Rheede says the tree bears 
fruit three times a-year on the Malabar coast. It is a native of the 
Moluccas. — Roxh, Ainslie, 

(548) Terminalia Chehula {Rrtz.) Do. 

Kadukai-maniiii, Tam. Kodorka-marum, Mal. Karakaia, Tel. Iluldah, Duk. 
llor or Hara, Hind. Haree-tiikee, JJeng. Aiala, Can. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet ; heaves nearly opposite, 
shortly petioled, ovate-oblong, obtuse or cordate at the base, 
quite entire, when young clothed with glossy silky hairs, 
particularly above, adult ones glabrous, sometimes glaucous, 
upper surface inconspicuously dotted, under closely reticulated 
with purplish veins ; glands one on each side at the aj)ex of 
the petiole; spikes terminal, often panicled ; drupes oval, 
glabrous ; nut irregularly and obscurely 5 -furrowed ; flowers 
small, whitish, fetid. FI. March — April. — IF. A A. Prod. i. 
313. — RoFo. FI. lud. ii. 433. — CW. ii. t. 197. — T. reticulata, 
Both. Penins ula. Pei i gal . 

Medical Uses. — The Kadukai {gall-nuts) woU rubbed with an 
equal proportion of catechu is used in aphthous conqdaints, and 
considered a valuable remedy. The unri]>e dried fruits, which are 
the Indian or black inyrobolan (Kooroovillah-kadukai, Tam. and 
Mal.) of old writers, and which are sold in the Xortlieni Provinces in 
P>engal, are. recommended as purgative by the natives. — {Ainslie.) 
The gall-likc excrescences found on the leaves, caused by the de- 
posited ova of some insect, are held in great repute as an astringent 
by the natives. They are very elHcacious remedies in infantile 
diarrhoea, the dose for a child under a year old being one grain every 
three hours. It has been administered in many instances vuth the 
greatest benefit. — {Pharm. of India.) The price and supposed effi- 
cacy of the fruit increase with the size ; one weighing six tolahs 
would erst about 20 rupees. It acts internally as aperient, externally 
as an astringent application to ulcers and skin diseases. — PoweUs 
Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — The outer coat of the fruit of this tree mixed 
with sulphate of iron makes a very durable ink. The galls are found 
on tho leaves, and are produced by insects puncturing the tender 
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leaves. With them and alum the best and most durable yellow is 
dyed, and in conjunction with ferruginous mud, black is procured 
from them. Tlie fruit is very astringent, and on that account much 
used by the Hindoos in their arts and niiuiufactures. Tlie timber is 
good, of a yellowish-brown colour. It is used for agricultural purposes 
and for building. It attains its full size in thirty years. — lioxh. 

(549) Terminalia coriacea (TH. ^ A.) Do. 

Kara -inara (loo, Tam. Multi, Ca^. 

Desckii'TION'. — T ree ; bark dee])ly cracked ; leaves nearly 
opposite, short-petioleci, coriaceous, oval, cordate at the base, 
hard above, hoary and soft beneath, 1-2 sessile glands at or 
near the base of the midrib ; spikes panicled ; nut hoary ; 
flowers small, dull yellows FI. July. — W. A. Prod, i 315. — 

Pentaptera coriacea, Poxh. FI. hid. ii. 438. Coromandel 

mountains. 

Econ'omic T^ses. — A large tree, yielding strong, hard, and heavy 
timber. It is much used for making the solid wheels of buffalo- 
carts and for railway-sleepers. 

(550) Terminalia glabra (TP. A.) Do. 

Tella-madoo, ^J’el. 

Description, — T ree; hark smooth; leaves nearly opposite, 
narrow-oblong, obtuse or acute at tlie apex, glabrous on both 
sides, often reddish beneath, with some nearly sessile glands 
near the base of the mid-rib ; spikes terminal ; drupe ovate, 
with 5-7 ecpial longitudinal wings. FI. May — A])ril. — IP. & 

A. Prod. i. 314. — Pentaptera glabra, Boxh. FI. Ind. ii. 440. 

Peninsula. Silhet. Monghyr. 

Economic Uses. — A valuable timber-tree, with a largo and lofty 
trunk. — (litfxh.) It is very suitable for strong framings, and very 
durable. It is procurable 25-30 feet in length, 15 inches in diameter, 
will season in 12 to 15 months in planks, and is not touched by 
white ants . — {Jury Bop. Mad. ExJiih.) The T. paniculata (W. 

A.) is a fine stout timber-tree. The wood is improved by being kept 
under water for some time. The hark contains tannin. It grows in 
Malabar and the Concan valleys. — Boxb. 

(551) Terminalia tomentosa (IP. ^ A.) Do. 

Nella-madoo, Tel, Aanis, Hind. Peea-sal or Usan, Beng. 

Description. — Tree ; bark deeply cracked ; leaves nearly 
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opposite, linear-oblong, somewhat cordate at the base, pubes- 
cent, but finally glabrous above, toraentose or pubescent 
beneath, with thick-stalked turbinate glands on the mid-rib 
near the base ; fruit glabrous ; spikes disposed in a brachiate 
panicle ; flowers small, greenish white. FI. April — June. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 314. — Wight Icon. 1. 195. — Pentaptera tomen- 
tosa, Eoxb. FI. Ind. ii. 440. Concan. Oude. Monghyr. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent, and in the form of decoction 
is useful internally in atonic diarrhoea, and locally as an ap] dication 
to indolent ulcers. The dose of the decoction (two ounces of the 
bruised bark to a pint of water) is two ounces thrice daily. — Pliann. 
of India. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is valuable, and is much used for 
making shafts of gigs, and other things wdiere toughness of fibre 
is required. The bark is astringent and used for dyeing black. — 
(Poxb.) The bark, in addition to yielding a black dye, is so charged 
with calcareous matter, that its aslies, wdien burnt, alford a substitute 
for the lime which the natives in Ceylon cliew with their betel. — 
{Tenncni's CcyUm.^ i. 99.) It yields a gum used as an incense and 
cosmetic. It costs 27 to 30 rupees the maund. The trees are 
plentiful in the Kurnool forests. 

(552) Tetranthera monopetala {Roxh.) K 0. Lauraceje. 

Naira nianiady, Tel. T3uro kookoorchitta, Deng. 

Description. — Tree, middling size ; leaves alternate, short- 
petioled, oblong, entire, smooth on tlie upper surface, pubes- 
cent beneath; flowers male and female; peduncles axillary, 
numerous, short; 11 owners small, yellowish green. FI. May — 

June. — Roxh. Cor. ii. t. 148. — FI. Ind. iii. 821. Peninsula. 

Bengal. Oude. 

Ms:dical Uses. — The hark is mildly astringent, and has balsamic 
properties. It is used by the hill people in diarrhoea, and is also 
applied to wounds and bruises. The leaves are given to silk-worms. 
They have a smell of ciiinaiiion if hruised. — {Ainslie. J. Graham.) 
The berries yield an oil, which is used for ointment as w’eU as for 
candles. The 'wood is aromatic. — PowelVs Punj. Prod. 

(553) Thalictrum foliolosum {Dec.) N. 0. Ranunculace.e. 

Description. — Herbaceous, erect, branched ; leaves large, 
supra-decompound, leaflets very numerous, small, oval, cut 
and lobed ; petioles auricular at the base; sepals oblong. 
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obtuse, 5-7 nerved, pale green or brownish purple ; stamens 
numerous ; filaments filiform ; anthers mucronate ; panicles 
much branched, leafless ; bracts small ; achenia few, oval- 
oblong, acute at both ends, narrowly ribbed ; flowers yellowish. 
FI, Aug. — Sept. — Dec, Prod, i. 12. — Hooh. & Thoms. FI, Ind. i. 
16. — Royle 111, 51. Khasia mountains. 

Medical Uses. — The root is called by the hill people where it 
grows Pilajari (i, e., yellow-root), and it is exported from the Kumaon 
mountains under the name of Moineeree. It is yellow internally, 
and contains a yellow bitter extractive, which yields to alcohol and 
water. It combines tonic and aperient qualities, and has been found 
useful in convalescence after acute diseases, in mild forms of inter- 
mittent fevers and atonic dyspepsia. The ‘Ileiigal Uispensatory ' 
gives the dose of the powdered root from live to ten grains ; and of the 
extract, prepared like extract of gentian, from two to three grains 
tlirice daily. — {Beng. Dlsjp, Royle, Phann. of India.) Another 
8j>ecies, the T. wajusy is used as a substitute for rhubarb. 

(551) Thea viridis {Linn.) K. O. TERxsTRiEMiACEiE. 

China Tea-plant, Eng. 

Desckiption. — S hrubby; leaves lanceolate, flat, serrated, 
three times longer than broad ; sc])als 5-6 ; petals C-9 ; flowers 
axillary, solitary, erect, white ; fruit nodding, dehiscent ; cap- 
sule tricoccous. — Dec. Prod. i. 530. — SMs Dot. Mag. t, 998. 
Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — The first attempt to introduce the cultivation 
of the tea-plant in India was in 1830, at which time it was discovered 
to be indigenous to the country of Assam. From the similarity in 
point of climate between that country and China, it was considered 
a desirable measure by the Government to promote its cultivation in 
the district, from w^icnce it soon extended to the neighbouring 
countries of Cachar and Silhet, and subsequently to the hill districts 
of the North-Western Provinces of India and the Punjaub. 

In the latter country experiments were soon in full operation. 
Extensive nurseries and plantations were laid out und(^r the direc- 
tion of Government in Kumaon, Gurwhal, and in the Dehra Dhoon. 
The progress was at first slow, but no doubt existed as to the favour- 
able results of the future, and the first crop of tea was obtained in 
1843. The Chinamen who had been located there to assist in the 
work asserted that the tea-idant of Kumaon was the genuine culti- 
vated Chinese plant, and superior to the indigenous tea of Assam. 
Specimens of the tea sent to London were pronounced to be fine- 
flavoured and strong, and superior for the most part to Chinese 
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tea imported for mercantile purposes. It was at this time that Dr 
William Jameson was appointed to the charge of the Government 
tea-plantations in the hill districts of the !North- Western Provinces. 
Encouraged by his success in Kumaon, that ollicer resolved to intro- 
duce the plant into the Punjaub, and with that view selected the 
Kangra valley, choosing at hrst two sites for nurseries at the re- 
spective elevations of 2900 and 3300 feet above the level of the sea. 
The ex])erinient was justitied by the most satisfactory results. In 
18G9 tliere were nineteen plantations in the Kangra valley, includ- 
ing one in the Mundee territory and one in the Koolloo valley. Of 
these the area actually under tea cultivation comprised 2635 acres, 
the gross aggregate produce in the season of 1868 amounting to 
241,332 lb. of tea. The average produce per acre was 91.6 lb. of 
tea, and the average price realised by sale Ps. 1-1-3 (23. 2d.) i)er lb. 

The first desiderata in selecting the site for a tea-jdantation are 
soil and climate, the best mode of cultivation, system of manufacture, 
and cost of production. Small plantations are far preferable to 
large ones. It was owing to the too ra])id formation of extensive 
and therefore unmanageable estates, that led to so many failures in 
Assam. A rich loamy soil is the best suited for tea ; but, emteris 
])an7)uSf the various soils suitable for cereals are also suited for tea. 
The great object is to insure deep soil, free from rocks and stones. 
A tolerably moist climate, such as may be fVnind at elevations of from 
2500 to 5000 feet above the level of the sea, are most suitable, and 
in localities free from all iidluence of hot winds in summer. 

The following mode of cultivation, as adopted in the Kangra dis- 
trict, is given in Major Paske’s Ee])ori, 1869, p. 14, 15 : On most 
of the plantations a system of high cultivation is adopted. The 
ground is well pre 2 )ai‘ed by deej) digging and manuring, the seed 
carefully sown, and oiily healthy seedlings planted out. Twice in 
the year the soil is turned u]) Avith the hoe, grass and weeds removed, 
and manure given. Top-pruning of the plants is attended to, buds 
and blossoms are picked of!*, and no seeds are allowed to ripen. 
Under a good system of high cultivation, an acre of tea -bushes 
might be made to produce 250 lb. of tea. . , . The flashes or 

new shoots come on four or five times between April and October, 
and the pickings take place Avhen these noAv shoots are 3 or 4 inches 
long. . . . The cost of production varies on different planta- 

tions, according to their condition and the care and skill displayed 
in their management. On a ]dantation where tea is manufactured 
at an average of 190 lb. or 200 lb. per acre, the cost of production 
and manufacture may be set down at about, or a trifle under, 8 annas 
(Is.) per lb.” — S('Jecii(ms from Bcconh of Pun j. Govt., Ko. Y., 1869. 

I'he estimated iiumher of seedlings for 1 acre is about 4000. This 
allows for the young plant being ])lanted about 4^ fe(*t aj)ait. The 
custom of putting a number of plants in one and the same i)it, so as 
to form a bush rapidly, is not desirable, as the. growth of one plant 
interferes with the other. It has been calculated that if properly 
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planted, and the work canied on energetically, the Kohistan of 
the Punjauh and Korth -Western Provinces in forty years might 
raise tea in quantity to equal tlie whole export trade of China — as 
with good cultivation on good land, 300 lb. of tea per acre may 
readily be obtained. Tea lias been proved to be a hardy plant, and 
its cultivation very profitable. The plantations give employment to 
thousands of men, women, and children, especially in the Punjaub, 
and by indirect means insures the comfort and welfare of the popula- 
tion in those districts wlierc they are located. 

During 18G7-8, 21,588 lb. of various teas were prepared in the 
Kumaon plantations. The manufacture of black tea in that year 
appears to have had small demand, whereas green tea met with a 
ready sale. The fact is, it is only the btdter classes of natives who 
consume it, and then the market in India is necessarily limited. 
The demand in the countries beyond the Indus is considerable, 
and it appears that the consumption in Russia alone amounts to 
^60,000,000 . — {Dr Jameson's Repoi't.) There is no regular price 
in the markets of the North-Western Provinces for Indian tons. By 
private sales the prices obtained are : Souchong from Rs. 2 to 1-12 ; 
Bohea, 12 annas; Green, Rs. 2; Hyson, 12 annas. A considerable 
export trade takes place to Cabool and Bokhara, nearly 8000 lb. 
having been sent there during six mouths. 

Of late years much attention has been paid to the cultivation of 
tea on the Neilgherry hills at elevations ranging from 5000 to 7000 
feet, as well as in other mountainous districts. In fact, the increas- 
ing cultivation of tliis useful x>roduct in the hm districts of India is 
attracting that attention it deserves.*" 


(555) Theobroma Cacao (Lhm.) N. 0. ByiTNERiACEiE. 

Cacao or Chocolate tree, Enq. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves quite entire, ovate-oblong, 
acuminate, quite glabrous ; sepals 5 ; petals 5, forked at the 
base, produced into a sjjatliulate ligula ; urceolus of stamens 
exserting 5 little horns, and between them 5 bi-antheriferous 
filaments opposite the petals ; style filiform ; capsule 5-celled, 
without valves ; seeds nestling in buttery pulp. — Dec, Prod, i. 
484. — Cacao sativa, Lam, i. t, 635. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — A concrete oil is obtained by expression and 
heat from the ground seeds. It is of the consistence of tallow, and 
its odour resembles that of chocolate. The taste is agreeable, and 

• The fullest information regarding the Tea-planting operations in Cachar, 
Darjeeling, and Assam, may he found in the Prize Essays published in the 14th 
vol. of the Journal of the Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India, and also in the Records of 
Government, and Dr Jameson’s several valuable reports. See also Appendix G. 
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it does not become rancid from exposure to tbe air. It is chiefly 
used as an emollient. — Pliarin. of India, 

Economic Uses. — The Cacao plant has been long introduced into 
India from tropical America. In cultivation it requires shade, and 
the young plants especially must be well supplied with water. 
Under flivourable circumstances the yield of fruit is very consider- 
able. The trees are raised from seed, and come into full beaiing 
when five or six years old. The tree seldom grows above the height 
of 20 feet. The flowers spring from the trunk and larger branches. 
The seeds are oval, and covered with a husk of a reddish-brown 
colour. A tree in full bearing is said to yield annually 150 lb. 
of seed, but the number of nuts in the pods varies considerably. 
These nuts, when separated from the i)ulp in which they are sur- 
rounded, laid on mats and dried in the sun, and then ground 
and roasted, constitute the Cocoa of commerce. Chocolate is the 
same made into a paste and flavoured. — {Oliver's Kew Guide.) The 
Cacao-seeds were made use of by the Mexicans previous to the 
arrival of the Spaniards, boiled with maize and roughly bruised 
between two stones, and eaten seasoned with capsicum and honey. — 
{Macf ad yen's Jamaica.) The ju'oeess at present used by Europeans 
does not greatly difl'er from the above; more care is taken in grinding 
the seeds after they are roasted, so as to convert them into a ])erfectly 
smooth paste. Cloves and cinnamon are much used as flavouring 
ingredients, but the ])rinci])al one is vanilla. The thorough mixture 
of these substances having been eflected, the whole is put wliile hot 
into tin moulds, where it hardens in cooling ; and in this form, if 
kept from the air, will keep good for a consitlerable time. The 
seeds of the Cacao were made use of as money in Mexico in the 
time of the Aztec kings, and this use of them is still continued, the 
smaller seeds being used for the purpose. — Lankester Veg. Subst. 

(556) Thespesia populnea {Lam.) O. Malvace^. 

Portia tree, Eng. Porsung or Pooara.soo, Tam. Parspippu, Hind. Poresh, 
Beng. Glieiiglieravie, Tel. Parish, Duk. Boogooi, Can. 

Desckiption. — T ree; leaves roundish-cordate, acuminated, 
quite entire, 5-7 nerved, sprinkled beneath with small rusty 
scales; calyx truncated; involucel 3-leaved; capsule 5-celled, 
coriaceous ; cells about 4-seeded ; flowers yellow, with a dark 
blood-coloured eye. FI. Nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 54. — Wight Icon. t. 8. — Hibiscus populiieus, Linn. — Iiojch. FI. 

Ind. iii. 190. — Rhcedc, i. t. 29. Travancore. Courtallum. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The capsule is filled with a yellow pigment like 
liquid gamboge, which is a good external application in scabies and 
other cutaneous diseases, the juice being simply applied to the parts 
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affected. The bark boiled in water is used as a wash for the same 
purposes with the best effect. The bark in decoction is given as an 
alterative internally. The Cingalese dye yellow with the cai)sules. 
— Aimlie. Pers, Ohs, 

Economic Uses. — The wood is used for making rollers, and other 
purposes where closeness of grain is required. It is also an excellent 
wood for gun-stocks. The tree is remarkable for its easy and rapid 
growth from cuttings. lU is frequently used on this account as a 
tree for roadside avenues. Its wood makes pretty furniture, and is 
much used for the ribs of the roofs of the cabin-boats at Cochin. — 
Ainslie, J, Grah, 

(557) Thevetia nereifolia (Juss.) IST. 0. ApocYNACEiE. 

Exile tree, Enq. 

Description. — Tree, 12 feet ; leaves linear, entire, almost 
veinless, glabrous ; calyx 5-cleft ; segments ovate-lanceolate, 
acute, three times shorter than the tube of the corolla; ped- 
uncles extra-axillary at the tops of the branches, l-Howered ; 
corolla funnel - shaped, tube hairy inside ; flowers yellow, 
fragrant; drupe half orbicular, truncated at the apex, 2-celled; 

cells bipartite. FI. Nearly all the year. Domesticated in 

India. 

Medical Uses. — This pretty shrub is a native of South America 
and the West Indies, but has long been naturalised in ludia. An 
oil is extracted from the kernels of nuts. It is of a clear bright 
yellow colour, but its uses and properties are as yet undcteriuined. 
The milk of the tree is highly venomous. Its bitter and cathartic 
bark is reported to bo a powerful febrifuge, two grains only being 
affirmed to be equal to an ordinary dose of cinchona. — Lindley. 
Jury Re}% Mad. Exliih, 

(558) Tiaridium Indicum (Lelmi.) N. 0. Ehretiaceje. 

Indian Turnsole, Eng. Tayl-kodukhoo, Tam. Benapatsja, Mal. Tayl-munnie, 
Tel. Hatee-shooro, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, 1 foot; stem hairy; leaves generally 
alternate, petioled, cordate, wrinkled, curled at the margins ; 
spikes leaf-opposed, solitary, peduncled, longer than the leaves; 
flowers sessile, minute, in 2 rows on the upper sides of tlie 
spikes ; corolla longer tlian the calyx, tube gibbous ; flowers 
small, lilac-bluish. FI. April — Nov. — lioxh. FI. hid. i. 454. — 

Heliotropium Indicum, Linn, — lihccdc^ x. t 48.- Travancore. 

Chittagong. 
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Medical Uses. — This is commonly to be met with in rubbish 
aud out-of-the-way corners, in rich and rank soils. The plant is 
astringent. The juice of the leaves is applied to gum -boils and 
pimples on the face, and also in certain cases of ophthalmia. In 
Jamaica it is used to clean and consolidate wounds and ulcers, and 
boiled with castor-oil it is of use in the stings or bites of poison- 
ous animals. It is said by Martius to allay inflammation with 
undoubted advantage. — Ainslie, Lindley, Browne's History of 
Jamaica, 

(559) Tiliacora acuminata (Miers). K. 0. Menispermace^. 

Tiga-mushadi, Tel. Baga-luta, Hind. Tilia-kora, Benq. Vully-cauiram, Mal. 

Description. — Twining shrub; leaves ovate, acuminated, 
acute or truncate, or slightly cordate at the base, glabrous ; 
racemes axillary, usually about half the length of the leaf ; 
pedicels in the males, one or two from each bractea, 2-3 
flowered, in the females solitary, l-flowered ; petals much 
shorter than the filaments; flowers small, cream-coloured, 
fragrant ; drupes numerous. FI. April — July. — W. & A, 
Prod. i. 12. — Hook. & Thoms, FI. Ind. i. p. 187. — Menisper- 
mum acuminatum, Lam. — M. polycarpum, Boxh. FI. Ind. iii. 

816 . — BhcedCy vii. i. 3. Peninsula. Bengal. Common in 

hedges. Negapatam. 

Medical Uses. — One of the many plants used as an antidote to 
snake-bites. It is administered by being rubbed between two 
stones and mixed with water. It is used in elephantiasis, and a 
decoction of the leaves is api)lied externally in ulcers and pustular 
eru])tions. — Boxb, Bheedc. 

(560) Tinospora cordifolia {Miers). Do. 

Sheendio Codie, Tam. Citanierdoo, Mal. Goolbayl, Duk. Gurclia, Hind. 
Tippatingay, Tel. Guluiiclia, Beng. 

Description. — Twining shrub ; bark corky, slightly tuber- 
cled ; leaves alternate, roundish-cordate, with a broad sinus, 
shortly and sharply pointed, glabrous ; racemes axillary or 
lateral, of male flowers longer than the leaves, pedicels several 
together, of female ones scarcely so long as the leaves ; 
pedicels solitary ; petals unguiculate ; unguis linear, slightly 
margined upwards ; limb triangular, ovate, reflexed ; drupes 
2-3, globose; flowers small, yellowish. FL April — July. — 
Hook. & Thoms. FI. Pul. i. 184. — W. & A. Prod. i. 12. 
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— Wight Icon, ii t 485. — Cocculus cordifolius, Dec. — Meni- 

spernium cordifolium, WillA. — RlucdCy^Yi. t 21. Peninsula. 

Bengal. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — What is known as GalunclLa extract is pro- 
cured from the stems of this plant. It is a well-known specific in 
the bites of poisonous insects, as well as in fevers and rlieuniatism. 
The leaves beaten up and mixed witli honey are ai)j)lied externally 
to ulcers, and with oil to the head as a rtmiedy in colds. In decoc- 
tion they are given as a tonic in gout. The native practitioners use 
this plant extensivel}" in a great variety of diseases, esi)ec: tally in 
fevers, jaundice, and visceral obstructions. The parts ch icily used 
are the roots, stem, and leaves, from whiith a decoction called 
Pachima is j)re])ared. The extract called Paho is ]u-o(*.ured also 
from the stem, and is reputed of much value in urinary alfections. 

Dr Wight states that from 15 to 20 grains of the ])owdert‘d root 
constitute a good emetic, a fact also rccord(*d by Ainsli(‘,, Avho 
especially remarks that it is a successful remedy in snake-biles, 
administered in the above dose about three tinu'S a-day, at an 
interval of twenty minutes between each dose. bitterness of 

the extract varies according to the season when the plant is gathered, 
which should be during the hot W(‘.ather. The young leaves 
bruised and mixed with milk are used as a liniment in eiysipelas. 
It is stated in tlie ‘ Bengal Disjmnsatory ’ that in experiments mad(3 
at the college hosj)itid, the (luluncha was Ibiiiid to be a very useful 
tonic. The decoction or cold infusion was of great utility in 
chronic rheumatism and secondary venereal allections. Its action is 
decidedly diuretic and tonic in a high degree . — {BviKjal 
Roxb. Tram. Med. and Rhi/s. Boc., CalcuHa. Ain.^lie.) The 
ci'ispa (Miers), and some other allied sj)ecies inhabiting various parts 
of India, possess the bitterness, and probably the tonic pro^jerties, of 
Guluncha. — Phann. of India, 

(561) Toddalia aculeata {Pers.) (). Xanthoxylace.e. 

Moolacarnay-inaruin, Tam. Conda cashiuda, Tj:l. Kaka-toddali, Mal. 

Description. — Shrub, G feet ; stem and branches prickly ; 
leaflets sessile, from oblong to broad-lanceolate, crenulate, 
glabrous ; midrib beneath, and petioles prickly or occasionally 
unarmed ; racemes simple or compound ; fruit 5-furrow^ed, 
with 3-5 perfect cells ; petals 5, spreading ; leaves alternate, 
digitately trifoliate ; flowers small, white, fragrant. — W. W. 

Prod. i. 149. — Rltcede, v. t. 41. Coromandel. Malabar. 

Concans. 

Medical Uses. — This is a very common bush on the Coromandel 
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coast, frequently found in hedges and under trees. All the parts 
are reckoned febrifugal. The bark of the root is given in remittent 
jungle fevers. The fresh leaves are eaten raw in stomach com- 
plaints. The ripe berries are as pungent as pepper, and make 
excellent pickles. The whole plant is reckoned a valuable stimu- 
lant, and has a strong pungent taste, especially the root. A lini- 
ment good in rheumatism is made from the root and green fruit 
fried in oil. — {liheede. Roxh.) It is apparently a remedy of some 
value in constitutional debility, and in convalescence after febrile 
and other exhausting diseases. Under the name of Lopez root it 
formerly had some celebrity in Europe as a remedy for diarrhoea. 
l)r Ihdie states the whole plant possesses active, stimulant, carmina- 
tive, and tonic properties, and that he knows of no single remedy in 
which all these three qualities are so haj)pily combined. — Pliarm, of 
India. — Gnihourt Hid. dfis Drogues. Sirngjl. ii. 530. — Murray 
Appar. Medic., ed. 1792, vi. 164. 

(5G2) Tragia cannabina {Linn.) K. 0. Euphorbiace^. 

Sirroo-caudiorie, Tam. Ranch koorie, Duk. Trinuadoolagondie, Tel. 

Description. — Aunual ; stem twining, hispid ; leaves hairy, 
stinging, 3-])artcd, lanceolate, petioled ; peduncles lateral, 
solitary, l-tlowered, the length of the leaves ; flowers small, 

ycdlowish. FI. Aug. — Sept. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 575. 

Coromandel. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The hairs of this plant sting like the common 
nettle. Die root is considered diaphoretic, and is proscribed in 
decoction as an alterative ; also in infusion in ardent fevers. — 
Ainslie. 


(563) Tragia involucrata (Linn.) Do. 

Canchooric, Tam. Doolagliondi, Tel. Schorigenarn, Mal. Bichitee, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, twining ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, 
acute, sharply serrated, alternate, closely covered with stinging 
hairs ; female bracts 5-leaved, pinnated ; flowers axillary in 
small clusters, several together on the same footstalk, upper 
ones male, under ones female ; flowers small, greenish. FL 

Nearly all the year. — Roxh. FL iii. 576. — Rhccde, ii. t. 39. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The root is used medicinally as an alterative in 
old venereal complaints. The juice of the same mixed Avith cow’s 
milk and sugar is given as a drink in fevers and itch. The root in 
decoction is administered internally against suppression of urine. — 
A insli e. Rh cede. 
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(564) Trapa bispinosa (Eoxh.) N. 0. HALORAGACEiS. 

Panee phtil, Hind. Singhara, Beng. Karim pola, Mal. 

Description.— Herbaceous, floating; upper leaves and 
petioles tomentose beneath, lower leaves opposite, others 
alternate, floating leaves rather quadrate, serrulately toothed ; 
calyx villous, limb 4-partite ; petals 4 ; crown of the ovary 
8-furrowed, the margins curled ; fruit 2diorned ; horns op- 
posite, conical, very sharp, barbed backwards; petioles fur- 
nished with a large bladder in the middle ; ovary 2-celled, sur- 
rounded by a cap-shaped crown ; flowers smallish, white. FL 
May— June.— ir. cfc A. Prod, i. ZZl,—Roxh. FI, Ind, i. 428. 
— Cor, iii. 234. — Phccde, xi. t, 33. reninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The seeds contain a great quantity of fecula, 
and are eaten by the natives. In Guzerat tliey form an important 
article of food. During the Ilooly festival a red dye is made from 
the fruit, mixed with a yellow dye from tlie flowers of the Bated 
frondosd. Col. Sleeman has given tlic following interesting account 
of this plant in his travels in the Xorth- Western rrovinces : — 

Here, as in most other parts of India, the tank gtds sjxaled by the 
water-chestnut {Singhara), which is everywhere as regularly planted 
and cultivated in flelds under a large surface of water as wheat or 
barley is on the dry plains. It is cultivated by a class of men 
called Dheemurs, who are everywhere fishermen and palankeen- 
bearers ; and they keep boats for the planting, wtxnling, and 
gathering the Singhara. The holilings or teneinenis of each culti- 
vator are marked out carefully on the surface of the Avater by long 
bamboos stuck up in it; and they pay so much the acre for the 
portion they till. The long straws of the plants reach up to the 
surface of the water, u])f)n which float their green leaves ; and their 
pure white flowers expand beautifully among them in the latter 
part of the afternoon. The nut grows undc^r the water after the 
flowers decay, and is of a triangular shape, and covered with a 
tough brown integument adhering strongly to the kermd, which is 
white, esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous texture. The peoj)le are 
very fond of these nuts, and tliey are carried often upon bullocks’ 
backs two or three hundred miles to market. They ripen in the latter 
end of the rains, or in September, and arc eatable till the end of 
Hovember. The rent paid for an ordinary tank by the cultivator 
is about one hundred rupees a-year. I have known two hundred 
rupees to be paid for a very large one, and even throe hundred, or 
thirty pounds a-year. But the mud increases so rapidly from this 
cultivation, that it soon destroys all reservoirs in which it is per- 
mitted ; and where it is thought desirable to keep up the tank for 
the sake of the water, it should bo carefully prohibited. — {Roxh, 
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Col, Sleeynaii^s Rambles.) In Cashmere, miles of the lakes and 
marshes are covered with this plant. Moorcroft states that in the 
valley it furnishes almost the only food for at least 30,000 people 
for five months of the year ; and that, from the Woolar lake, 96 to 
100,000 ass-loads are taken annually. — Stewart's Purtj. Plants, 

(565) Trianthema decandra {Linn.) X. 0. Portulacace.®. 

Vallay-SlianiTinay, Tam. Telia Ghalijeroo, Tel. Gada buni, Beng. Bhees 
Kliiipra, Duk. 

Description. — Annual; stems dilFuse, prostrate, glabrous 
or pubescent on the upper side ; leaves opposite, elliptic, 
obtuse or acute, petioled, entire, one of each pair a little 
larger than the other ; petioles dilated at the margins ; 
flowers several, pedicelled on a short peduncle ; sepals mem- 
branaceous on the margin ; stamens 10-12 ; style bipartite ; 
capsule 4-sceded, with a spurious dissepiment, lid slightly 
2-lobedatthe apex, nearly closed below, nut-like, and coiitain- 
ng 2 seeds; flovers small, greenish white. FI. Nearly all the 
year. — W, & A, Prod. i. 355. — Wight Icon. t. 296. — Roxb. 
FI. Lid, ii. 4 k Bengal. Peninsula. 

Mkuical Uses. — T he root is light brown outside, and white 
within. It is ai rdent, and said to be nsofiil in hepatitis and 
asthma. 1'lie hark of the root in decoeticm is also given as an 
aperient.— A 


(566) Trianthema obcordata (Ro.ch.) Do. 

SlKiruiiiiay, Tam. Gliflijeliroo, Tel. Nasiirjaiiglii, Duk. Sabiiiii, Beng. 

Description. — Perennial ; stems diffuse, prostrate, slightly 
pubescent on the ui)per side; leaves, one of each pair larger 
and obovate or obcordate, the other smaller and oblong ; 
flow’ers solitary, sessile, nearly concealed wnthin the broad 
sheath of the petioles; stamens 15-20; capsule C-8 seeded, 
lid concave, with 2 spreading teeth, nearly enclosed at the 
bottom, including 1 seed; flowers small, greenish white. FI, 
Nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 355. — Wight Icon. t. 
288. — Roxb, FI. Ind, ii. 445. Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The root, which is bitter and nauseous, is given 
in powder in conibinatioii with ginger as a cathartic ; Avheii taken 
fresh it is somewhat sweet. The leaves and tender tops are oaten 
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by the natives. — {Roxh, Ainslie.) A common weed in waste 
ground, eaten in times of scarcity, but apt to produce diarrhoea and 
paralysis. The plant is officinal, being considered astringent in 
abdominal diseases . — Stewards Punj\ Plants, 


(567) Tribulus lanuginosus (Linn.) N. 0. 

Nerinjie, Tam. Neringil, Mal. Gokoroo, Duk. Palleroo, Tel. Goklioor, Beno. 

DESCiaPTiON. — Trailing; leaves opposite, abruptly pinnated; 
leaflets about 5-6 pair, nearly equal, with a close - pressed 
villous pubescence ; peduncles shorter than the leaf ; flowers 
axillary; calyx deejdy 5-partite; petals 5, broad, obtuse; fruit 
5-coccous, cocci each witli 2 prickles ; flowers solitary, bright 
yellow, sweet-scented. FL All the year. — Jf\ tf A, Prod. i. 
145. — Ro 2 'b. FL Inch ii. 401. — Wight Icon. i. t. 98. Coro- 

mandel. Deccan. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — Tliero is a variety eommon in the southern parts 
of the Peninsula with red flowers called in Tamil Yerra-PuUeroa^ 
whose leaves have the smell of cloves. Of the prt.‘sent one the leavers 
and root are said by the natives to ])ossess diuretic qualities ; and 
are prescribed in decoction. Tlie seeds j)owder(‘(l are given in in- 
fusion to increase the urinary discharge, and are also used in dro])sy 
and gonorrhoea. — {AinsJie.) The herb is said to ])e astringent and 
vermifuge, and the seeds cordial. — Pou'alTs Pnnj. Prod. 


(508) Trichodesma Indicum { R . Br .) N. 0. Boraoinaceje. 

Descriptiox. — Diffuse or erect; stem shortly villous; leaves 
usually opposite, narrow-lanceolate, half-stem-clasping, sessile; 
pedicels ojiiposite-flowered or lateral 1-flowered; calyx villous, 
acutely auricled at the base, lobes increased by a subulate 
point ; limb of the corolla spreading, reflexed ; flowers pale 
blue. — R. Br. Prod. p. 496. — Dec. Prod. x. 172. — Borago Indica, 
Linn. — Pink. Aim. t. 76. fig. 3. Peninsula. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is held in repute in cases of snake- 
bites. A case of recovery under its use is given in Sj>ry's ‘ Modern 
India' (vol. i.) The natives in the Deccan employ the leaves for 
making emollient poultices. — {Pliarm. of India.) In the Punjaub 
it is used for purifying the blood, and as a diuretic. — PowelVs Puni. 
Prod. 
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(569) Trichosantlies cucumerina {Linn,) N. 0. CucuBBiTACEiE. 

Podavalam, Mal. Pepoodel or Poodel, Tam. Chaynd-potla, Tel. Bunputol, 
Beng. 

Description.— Annual, climbing; leaves broadly cordate, 
3-7 angled, toothed or serrated, pubescent or glabrous; tendrils 
3 - cleft ; male flowers disposed in something like umbels ; 
female ones solitary on short peduncles, often from the same 
axils as the males ; fruit ovate, pointed ; petals 5, ciliated ; 
calyx 5-cleft; flowers small, white. FI. Aug. — Dec. — W. £ A. 
Prod. i. 350. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 702. — Rliccdcy Mal. viii. t. 15. 
Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — T he seeds are reputed good in disorders of the 
stomach on the Malabar (ioast. Die unripe fruit is very bitter, but 
is eaten by the natives in their curries. The tender shoots and dried 
capsules are very bitter and aperient, and are reckoned among the 
laxative medicines by the Hindoos. They are used in infusion. In 
decoction with sugar they are given to assist digestion. The seeds 
are anti-febrile and anthelmintic. The juice of the leaves expressed 
is emetic, and that of the root drank in the (quantity of 2 oz. for a 
dose is very purgative. The stalk in decoction is ex])ectorant. 

One sp(‘cies, the rordafa (Boxb.), is found on the banks of the 
Megna, where the iidiabitants use llu* root as a substitute for Coluraba- 
root. * It has been sent to Kiigland as the real Coliimba of ^lozam- 
bi(jue. — (AfUidic. Rheedv. Ro.i'h.) The T. dioica (Ihjxb.) is cul- 
tivated as an article of food. An alcoholic extract of the iinrijie 
fruit is described as a powerful and safe cathartic, in doses of from 
3 to 5 grains, repeated every third hour as long as may be necessary. 
— {Ben//. The plant is a whoh‘Some bitte]-, which imparts a 

tone to the system after ])rotracted illness. It has also been em- 
}doy(^d as a febrifuge and tonic. The old Hindoo physicians used 
it in hprosy. — Pltarm. of India. 

(570) Trichosanthes palmata {Roxh.) Do. 

Anconitliay, Tam. ALiiva, Tel. 

Description. — Climbing ; leaves palmately lobed, toothed ; 
tendrils 3-cleft; inalc flowers racemose; female ones solitary 
in the same axils as the male, or occasionally racemose; calyx 
5-cleft; segments deeply toothed or serrated ; corolla fringed, 
5-petalled ; fruit globose ; flowiu’s large, white. FL Aug. — 

Sept.— ir. & A. Prod. i. 350.— FI. Ind. iii. 704. 

Bengal. Peninsula. 


98 
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Medical Uses. — ^Tlie fruit mixed with cocoa-nut oil is a specific 
in ear-aclie ; but it is not eatable, being considered poisonous by the 
natives. The root, too, is reckoned poisonous. It is, however, used 
in diseases of cattle, especially in inflainmation of the lungs. — 
{Wight. lioxh.) The pulp is a poAverful purgative, yet at the 
Cape of Good Hope the gourd is rendered so mild by pickling as to 
be eaten. In the West Indies it is used for killing rats. — Agri.- 
Ilort. 8oc. Journ. x. 3. 

(571) Triticum vulgare {Villara). 0. GRAMiNACEiE. 

Common Wheat, Eng. 

Description. — Spike tetragonal, imbricated; rachis tena- 
cious ; spikelets usually 4-flowerod ; glumes ventricose, ovate, 
truncated, mucronate, compressed under the apex, round- 
convex at the back ; nerve })romiiient ; flowers awned or 
niuticous ; fruit free. — Skudd PL Gram. i. 341. — Bcauv. Agr. 

t. 20, fig. 4 . — Kunili tin. pi. vi. p. 3C0. Cultivated in the 

northern parts of India. 

^Medical Uses, — Wheaten flour is demulcent and nutritive. It 
forms a soothing local ap] dication in erysipelatous and other external 
inflammations. It is also a]»])licd to burnt and excoriated surfaces, 
chiefly for protecting the parts from the air. Internally, flour and 
Abater are used as a chemical antidote in poisoning l)y th(*, prepara- 
tions of mercury, copper, zinc, tin, and by iodine. It forms a con- 
stituent in linseed and other poultices. Starch is procured from the 
seed. — {Fharm. of India.) Wheat is extensively exported from 
Uengal. — V. AggjendiXj Table of Exports. 

(572) Tylophora asthmatica {R. TU.) N. O. AscLEPiACEiE. 

Uiitomool, Beno. Kaka -pulla, Tel. Codegam, Cooriuja, Tam. 

Description. — ^Twining ; leaves opposite, ovate - roundish, 
acuminated, cordate at the base, glabrous above, downy be- 
neath ; j)eduncles short, with 2-3 sessile few-flowered umbels ; 
flowers rather large on long pedicels, externally pale green 
with a faint tinge of purple, internally light purple ; corolla 
5-parted; follicles glabrous, divaricate; leaflets of corona fleshy, 
clasping the base of the gynostegium. FI. All the year. — 
Wight Contrih. 51. — Wight Icon. t. 1277. — Asclepias asth- 
matica, Boxh. FI. Ind. ii. 33. Peninsula. Bengal. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — A very abundant and widely-diffused plant, to 
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be met •with in nearly all situations, and in flower at all seasons. 
Though easily recognised, it is, from its liability to variation, difficult 
to deline. In the recent state it is most readily distinguished from 
a nearly-allied species by its reddish or didl pink-coloured flowers, 
and the toothed leaflets of the crown, the other having greenish 
flowers, and obtusely-rounded, edentate, coronal leaflets. Tlie roots 
partake in an eminent degiee of the pro]K;rties of Ipecacuanha, and 
are a good remedy in dysentery. Ur Koxburgh often prescribed 
this remedy himself, and found it answer as well as the latter. 
Given in a pretty large dose, it answers as an emetic ; in smaller, 
often repeated doses, as a cathartic — and in both ways efl'ectually. 
The natives also employ it as an emetic, by rubbing upon a stone 
3-4 inches of the fresh root, and mixing it with a little water for a 
dose. It generally i)urges at the same time. — Roxh. 

Among plants of tliis order may here be mentioned the Asclej){as 
Curossavica (Linn.), a West Indian plant now naturalised in India. 
It is known as the Bastard or Wdd Ipecacuanha^ from the emetic 
propcrtie,s of its root; but as its eperation is said to be attended by 
powerful action on the bowels, it is little applicable in the generality 
of cases where a simple emetic is required. The dose of the powder 
of the dried root is from 20 to 40 giains. The expressed juice of 
the leaves is stated to act efficiently as an anthelmintic . — LunaVf i. 
63. Phann. of India. 


(573) Typha elephantina (Boxh.) N. 0. Typiiace^i:. 

Elephant-grass, Eng. Ilogla, Bkng. 

DESCmrTiON. — Culms round, smooth, glossy, jointed at the 
insertion of the leaves, G-10 feet; leaves linear, somewhat 
channelled below, exceeding the flower-bearing stem ; male 
spadix remote from the female, both cyliiulric. FL Aug. — 

Sept. — Bojrl). FI. I)id. iii. 5G6. — J. Grah. Cat. 227. JMargins 

of tanks and beds of rivers. Concans. reninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — Elephants are fond of this grass. It is of great 
importance for binding the soil on the banks of the Indus -with its 
long tortuous roots, of -which great care is taken when the culms are 
cut down to make matting of. They are also tied in bundles and 
used as buoys to swim 'vvuth like sedges in England. The pollen of 
the flowers is abundant, and if a light be applied to it a flash of Are 
is produced. There is another species, the T. angnstifoJia (Linn.), 
the leaves of which are used for making mats. — {Roxh. J. Grah.) 
Of the latter the young shoots are edible, and resemble asparagus. 
The flowers are used in the treatment of burns. — FoiccU's Funj, 
Prod. 
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(574) Typhoniiim Oiixense (Schott). K. 0. AracE;E. 

Ghet-kuchoo, Beno. 

Description. — Stemless; leaves S-lobed; flowers sub-scssilc; 
spathe ample, erect, longer than the s^mdix ; filaments long 
and often ramons ; flow^ers small. FL Aug. — Arum Orixense, 

Eoocb. FL Ind. iii. 503. — Wight Icon, t 801. reiiiiisula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A native of shady mango-groves near Samul- 
cottah, wlierc the soil is })retty rieli and fertile. Tlie roots .are ex- 
ceedingly acrid, and are applied as cataplasms to discuss scinhous 
tumours. — Rojch. Weight 
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(575) nimus integrifolia {Itoxb.) K. 0. IJLMACEiB. 

Indian Elm, Eng. Nanlie, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves alternate, ovate or cordate, 
entire, glabrous, shortly petioled, deciduous; flowers lierma- 
phrodite and male mixed ; hermaphrodite flowers, calyx 4-6 
lobed, leaflets spreading, oval ; stamens 7-9 ; pistils 2 ; capsule 
1-celled, 1-valved, indehi scent. The first part of the flowers 
that appears is the reddish anthers, next the calyx increases 
and becomes visible, but is always very minute, and if not 
looked for may X)ass uny)ercoived. FL Xov. — ^larcli. — Roxb. 

FI. Ind. ii. 08. — Cor. i. t. 78. — Wight Icon. t. 1968. Gircar 

luountains. Foot of the Himalaya. Ghauts near Arcot. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is of good quality, and employed 
for various purposc^i, as carts and door-frames. Tlic forks of the 
branches are used by the natives to protect their straw against cattle. 
— lloxh. J. Grah. 

(57G) Urena lobata {Linn.) JST. O. Malvace^. 

Bun-kra, Benq. 

DESCPdPTiON. — Herbaceous ; leaves roundish, with 3 or more 
short obtuse lobes, more or less velvety, 5-7 nerved, with 1-3 
glands on the nerves; segments of involucel 5, oblong-lanceo- 
late, equal to the expanded calyx ; caiqxds densely pubescent, 
echinate ; flowers middle-sized, rose-coloured. FI. Aug. — Oct. 
— W, & A. Prod, i. 46. — Eoxb, FI. Ind. iii. 182. Penin- 

sula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This is a common shrub in the Peninsula, gen- 
erally found in waste places during the rain. Tt abounds in strong 
fibres, which are considered a fair substitute for ilax. The same 
may apply to the U, sinnafa (Linn.), a native of Bengal. — liogle. 
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(577) TJrginea Indica (Kunth). N. 0. Liliacea 

Indian Squill, Enq. Nurrivungayum, Tam. Addivi-telia-guddaloo, Ted. Junglie 
pias, Hind. Kanda, Benq. 

Description. — Bulb perennial, truncated, white, about the 
size of a large apple; leaves numerous, radical, ensiform, 
nearly flat, smooth, 6-18 inches in length ; scape erect, round, 
smooth, and, including the raceme, about 2-3 feet in length ; 
raceme erect, very long ; flowers remote, long-pedicelled, droop- 
ing. FI. March — April. — Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 147. — Scilla Indica, 

Boxb. — Wight Icon. t. 2063. Sandy shores in Malabar. 

Co vellum, near Trevandrum. 

Medical Uses. — The bulbous roots of this plant resemble in 
their appearance and qualities the root of the true squill [Urginea 
maritima), being equally nauseous and bitter. It is not so large nor 
so round as the latter, but it has similar fleshy scales. It is chiefly 
used by fari'iers for horses in cases of strangury and fever ; it grows 
in abundance in waste sandy situations, in Lower India especially, 
near the sea. The bulb burnt is externally aj'plied to the soles of 
the feet when sutfering from any burning sensation. — Ainslie. 

(578) Uvaria narum (TFaZ/.) N. 0. Anonace.e. 

• Narum-paiiel, Mal. 

Description. — Climbing shrub; leaves oblong-lanceolate; 
flower-bearing shoots lateral, leafy; iieduncles solitary, ter- 
minal ; calycine lobes roundish-ovate ; petals equal, roundish- 
ovate, concave, curved ; carpels numerous, glabrous, on long 
stalks, red ; seeds about 4, flat, smooth, shining ; flowers at 
first brownish green, Imt at length becoming reddish ; anthers 
yellow. — W. & A. Prod. i. 9. — U. Zeylanica, Lara, (not Linn) 
— Unona Narum, Dec. — Bheede, ii. t. 19. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — An unctuous secretion exudes from the anthers. 
There is a sweet-scented greenish oil obtained from the roots by 
distillation in Malabar, which, as well as the root itself, is used in 
various diseases. The roots are fragrant and aromatic, and the 
leaves when bruised smell like cinnamon. — Rheede. 
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(579) Vateria Malabarica {Bhime). 17. 0. Diptebacm. 

Indian Copal, Piney Varnish, or Whito Dammer tree, Exo. Dnpada mara, Tel. 
Kooiulrikum, Velli Koondricuin, Tam. Vella Koodricum, Peini-inamiu, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree; bark whitish ; young shoots and 
all tender parts, except the leaves, covered with fine stellate 
pubescence ; leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, entire, slightly 
cordate at the base, shortly pointed or obtuse at tlie apex, 
coriaceous and smooth, petioles 1 inch in length; stipules 
oblong ; flowers rather remote, on large terminal panicles ; 
bracts ovate, pointed ; filaments 40-50, very short ; anthers 
not auricled at the base, terminating in a single long bristle 
at the apex ; style a little longer than the stamens ; stigmas 
acute; capsule oblong, obtuse, coriaceous, fleshy; seed soli- 
tary. FL Jan. — March. — Blunie Muh, Bot, ii. 29. — V. Indica, 
Roxb. (not Linn.) — Chloroxylon Dnpada, Buck. Journ. Mysore, 
ii. 476, ^Malabar, Travancore. 

!Mei)IOAL Uses. — A solid fatty oil, known as Piney-tallow, pro- 
cured from the fruit, bruised and subjected to boiling, is of some 
repute as a local ai)plication in chronic rheumatism and other painful 
aftections. 

Economic Uses. — This tVee must not be confounded with the 
Vateria Indica (Linn.) of Ceylon, which has larger fruit and leaves, 
as well as other distinguishing points. It forms beautiful avenues 
in Malabar and Canara, the foliage being dense and the blossom 
very fragrant. It was a favourite with the ancient liajahs, and 
there are some magnificent old tre(‘s near Bed n ore. It yields the 
Piney gum-resin, an excellent varnish resembling copal. It is pro- 
cured by cutting a notch in the tree, sloping inwards and down- 
wards, from which the resinous juice runs, ami is soon hardened by 
exposure to the air. It is usual, when applying it as a varnish, to 
apply the resin before it hardens, otherwise to melt it by a slow 
heat, and mix with boiling linseed-oil. It is very useful for car- 
riages and furniture. A spirit varnish is prei>ared by reducing to 
powder about six parts of Piney and one of camphor, and then 
adding hot alcohol sufficient to dissolve the mixed powder. Alcohol 
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will not dissolve Piney without the camphor, l)ut once dissolved 
retains it in solution. The varnish thus prepared is good for vaniish- 
ing pictures, hut before being used ro<]uircs to hv gently heated to 
evaporate the camphor, which otherwise would ]>r<uluce. a roughness 
on the picture in conseciuenco of its subset^iient ('va])or;ition8. In 
addition to these uses it is made into candles on tlu^ ^lalabar coast, 
dilfusing an agreeable fragrance, and giving a clear liglit and little 
smoke. For making tlnau the fluid resin may either be run into 
moulds, or be rolled, while yet soft, into the recpiired shape. The 
true gum-copal is not from this tree, but it generally goes under 
that name in India. The gum is also useful for varnishing anatom- 
ical preparations. The best specimens of the gum are employed 
as ornaments, under the name of Amber (Kehroha), to which it 
bears exterior resemblance. AMien recent it is found from pale 
green to a deep amber colour, with all the intermediate shades. 
The bark, which is bitter and astringent, is said to retard fermenta- 
tion, and on that account chips are used in Ceylon when preparing 
jaggery from the toddy, which are thrown into the vessel to pre- 
vent fermentation taking place. The timber is used for masts and 
for small vessels, being proof against the teredo navalk, — {Roxh, 
Wight,) This is the same tree to which Dr Buchanan, in his 
journey through Mysore, gave the name of Cliloroxylon Dupada ; 
the specific name was derived by him from the Canarese name 
‘‘Dupa,” applied to this and probably other species of Vateria 
growing in Mysore and the western coast. From the circumstance 
of the Canarhnn drictum growing in the same locality arose the 
belief that both the White and the Black Dammer were produced 
from the same tree ; and as the few wliich Dr Buchanan saw were 
probably Vaierias, he naturally concluded that this tree alone 
yielded both species of Dammer. The White Dammers of the 
^sTorthem Circai’s are derived from the Shoreas. The Piney resin 
has a shining vitreous fracture, is very hard, and bears a great 
resemblance to amber. Its colour ranges from light green to light 
yellow, the green tint predominating. It is more soluble in alcohol 
thftn the Black Dammer, and burns with less smoke. It is easily 
distinguished from all other Indian resins by its suj)erior hardness, 
its colour, and amber-like apjiearance. There is a variety with a 
cellular structure and balsamic smell, by which it may bo recog- 
nised. The candles made from the rosin consume the wick without 
snuffing. They were formerly introduced into Europe, but a very 
high duty having been imposed, the trade ceased . — Jury Rep, Mad. 
Exhih., 1857. 

The following is Mr Broughton’s report on the Piney resin : — 

This beautiful substance has long been known, and its jyroperties 
and local nst\s have been rei>eatedly describ(Hl. It is also not un- 
known in England, and I apprehend that its cost (and jxuhaijs, also, 
ignoiance of its peculiar properties) has pre.vented its becoming an 
article of more extended commerce. It should be remarked that the 
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East Indian Dammor,” whicli is well known among vaniish-makers, 
though frequently confounded with this, is the product of a veiy 
diilbrcnt tree, and is not produced in this Presidency. The finest 
sjx^cimens of Piney resin are obtained by making incisions in the 
tree, and are in pale-green translucent pieces of considerable size. 
The resin that exudes naturally usually contains much impurity. 
In most of its properties it resembles copal, but it ])ossesses qualities 
which give it some advantages over the latter. Like copal, it is but 
slightly soluble in alcohol ; but, as Ikirzelius pointed out in the case 
of copal, it can be brought into solutiofi by the addition of camphor 
to the spirit. It is easily soluble in cliloroform, and thus might find 
a small application as a substitute for amber in photographer’s varnish. 
It differs most advantageously from copal by being at once soluble 
in turpentine and drying oils, without the necessity of the pre- 
liminary destructive fusion required by that resin, a process which 
tends greatly to impair the colour of the varnish. The solution of 
the Piney resin in turpentine is turbid and milky, but by the addi- 
tion of powdered charcoal, and subsequently filtering, it yields a 
solution transparent and colourless as water, and yields a varnish 
which dries with a purity and whiteness not to be surpassed. The 
solution in turpentine readily mixes with the drying oils. It is on 
these properties of the resin that its chance of becoming an article of 
trade will depend. In price it cannot compete with copal, whose 
sujiply to the European market is regular and abundant. Major 
Beddome informs me that the cost of Piney resin delivered on the 
sea-coast would be about G rupees per maund of 26 lb. The present 
price of the best copal in the English maiket is but £26, 10s. per 
ton. 

Piney resin yields, on destructive distillation, 82 per cent of a 
plurescent oil of agreeable odour, but not differing essentially from 
that obtained from cheaper resins. 

(580) Vernonia anthelmintica {Willd.) IST. 0. Asterace^. 

Pur})le Flea-bane, Enq. Caat-siragiim, Tam. Catta-seragam, Mal. Adavie- 
zeela-kura, Tel. Kali-zeerie, Duk. Buckebe, Hind. Soin-raj, Beng. 

Description. — Annual ; stem erect, roundish, slightly tomen- 
tose ; leaves alternate, serrate, narrowing at the base into the 
petioles ; calyx ovate ; corolla consisting of 20 or more herma- 
phrodite florets ; flowers in panicles at the end of the branches 
on long peduncles thickening towards the flowers ; a solitary 
peduncle terminates the stalk ; flowers purplish. FL Nov. — 
Dec. — Serratula anthelmintica, EoxK FI. Ind. hi. 405. — Conyza 
anthelmintica, Linn. — Bheede, ii. t. 24. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are very bitter, and are considered 
powerfully anthelmintic and diuretic, and are also an ingredient of a 
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compoond powder prescribed in snake-bites. An infusion of them 
is given on the Malabar coast for coughs and in cases of flatulency. 
Eeduced to powder and mixed with lime-juice, they are used to 
expel pediculi from the hair. — {AinsUe,) The seeds are about an 
eighth of an inch in length, of a dark-brown colour, covered with 
whitish scattered hairs, cylindrical, tapering towards the base, 
marked with about ten paler longitudinal ridges, and crowned with 
a circle of brown scales, and are nauseous and bitter to the taste. 
Dr Gibson regards them as a valuable tonic and stomachic, in doses 
of 20 to 25 grains. — {Pharrh, of India.) It is stated by Ainslie 
that the V. cinerea (Less.) is used in decoctions by the natives to 
promote perspiration in fevers. 

(581) Vitex Negundo {Linn.) bT. 0. Verbenaceje. 

Five-leaved Cliaste-tree, Eno. Vellay Noochie, Tam. Bcn-nochie, Mal. Wayala, 
Tel. Shumbalie, Due. Nisinda, Hind. Nisliinda, Beno. 

Description. — Arboreous; stem twisted, 10 feet; leaves 
digitate, quinate, opposite, on longish petioles ; leaflets lanceo- 
late, entire, three larger petioled, two smaller sessile ; panicles 
2-branched ; flowers blue, fragrant. FI. April — June. — Wight 

Icon, t 519. — Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 70. — Elicede, ii. t. 12. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Deyra Dhoon. 

Medical Uses. — This species is similar in medicinal properties 
to the V. trifolia, but somewhat weaker : the root in decoction is a 
pleasant bitter, and administered in cases of intermittent and typhus 
fevers. The leaves simply warmed are a good application in cases of 
rheumatism and sprains. The Mohammedans smoko the dried leaves 
in cases of headache and catarrh. The dried fruit is considered a 
vermifuge. A decoction of the aromatic leaves helj)s to form the 
warm bath for native women after delivery. The root in decoction 
is used as a vermifuge, and to reduce swellings in the body. — {Ainslie. 
Roxb.) Dr Fleming remarks that the leaves have a better claim to 
the title of dLscutient than any other vegetable remedy wdth which 
he is acquainted ; and he adds that their efficacy in dis])elling in- 
flammatory swellings of the joints from acute rheumatism, and of 
the testes from supj)ressed gonorrhaea, are very remarkable. The 
mode of application resorted to by the natives is simple enougli ; the 
fresh leaves, pift into an earthen pot, are heat(;d over a lire till they 
are as hot as can be borne without pain ; they are then a])plied to 
the parts affected, and kept there by a bandage ; the ap])lication is 
repeated three or four times daily until the swelling subsides. — 
Flem. As. Res. vol. xi. Pltarm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — Many species of this order yield good timber. 
Such is the Vitex alaia (Roxb.) and the V. altissima (Do.), a large 
tree, somewhat common in subalpine forests. Also the V. arhorea 
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(Do.) The latter, when old, becomes chocolate-coloured, and is 
useful for many economical purposes. — RoxK 

(582) Vitex trifolia {Linn.) Do. 

Three-leaved Chaste-tree or Indian Privet, Enq. Neer-noochie, Tam. Cara- 
noochie, Mal. Panee ki shumbalie, Duk. Neela vayalie, Tel. Nismdha, Seduari, 
Hind. 

Description. — Shrub, 10 feet ; leaves temate and quinate ; 
leaflets ovate, acute, entire, hoary beneath ; panicle with a 
straight rachis ; pedicels dichotomous ; flowers terminal, race- 
mose, violet. FI. April — May. — Roocb. FI. Ind. iii. 69. — 
Rheedey ii. t. 11. Coromandel. Concan. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — T he leaves and young shoots are considered as 
powerfully discutient, and are used in fomentations, or simply applied 
warm in cases of sprains, rheumatism, and contusions, also externally 
in diseases of the skin and swellings. The leaves powdered and* 
taken with water are a cure for intermittent fevers ; the root, and a 
cataplasm of the leaves, are applied externally in rheumatism and 
local pains. The fruit is said by the Vytians to be nervine, cepha- 
lic, and einmenagogue, and is prescribed in powder in electuary and 
decoction. A clear sweet oil of a greenish colour is extracted from 
the root. — Roxh. Aindie. 

(583) Vitis quadrangularis {Wall.) 0. Yitace^. 

Perundei codie, Tam. Tsjangelam-pareiida, Mal. Nullerootigeh, Tel. Hasjora, 
Beng. 

Description. — Climbing ; glabrous ; stem 4-angled, winged ; 
stipules lunate, entire ; leaves alternate, cordate-ovate, serru- 
lated, short-petioled ; umbels shortly peduncled; stamens 4; 
petals 4, distinct ; fruit globose, size of a large pea, very acrid, 
1-celled, 1-seeded; flowers small, white. FI. Aug. — Oct. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 125. — Wight Icon. t. 51. — Cissus quadrangu- 

laris, Linn. — Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 407. — EhecdCy vii. t. 41. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — T he leaves and young shoots when fresh axe 
sometimes eaten by the natives, and when dried and powdered are 
given in bowel afl’ections. Porskal states that the Arabs when suffer- 
ing from affections of the spine make beds of the stems. — A insUe. 

(584) Vitis setosa {Wall.) Du. 

Barabutsali, Tel. 

Description. — Climbing; clothed with scattered glandular 
bristly hairs, but otherwise glabrous ; stem herbaceous ; leaves 
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(585) Wedelia calendulacea (Less.) K O. AsTEiiACEiE. 

Postaley-kaiantagerei, Tam. Pee-cajoni, Mal. Patsoo-poola-goonta-galijeroo, 
Tel. Peelabhungra, Duk. Keshoorya, Beno. 

Description. — Perennial, herbaceous, creeping ; leaves 
opposite, broad-lanceolate, obtuse, entire ; peduncles axillary ; 
flowers bright yellow. FI. Aug. — Jan. — Wight Icon. t. 1107. 
— Verbesina calendulacea, Linn. — Boxh. FI, Ind. iii. 440. — 
Bliccde, X. i. 42. Coromandel. Concan. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves, seeds, and flowers, which are aro- 
matic to the taste, are considered deobstruent in decoction. The 
plant has a shghtly camphoraceous taste. — Roxh. 

(580) Willughbeia edulis (Roxh.) N. 0. ApocYNACEiE. 

Liiti-am, Beng. 

Description. — Climbing; calyx 5-parted, small; corolla 
salver-shaped, with the tube thicker about the centre, 5-cleft, 
segments oblique ; leav^es opposite, elliptic-oblong, acuminated, 
obtuse, with parallel veins ; peduncles cymose, axillary, shorter 
than the petioles ; flowers pale pink ; berry veiy large, glob- 
ular, 1-celled, many-seeded. FL June — Aug. — Boxb. FL Ind, 
ii. 57. Chittagong. 

Economic Uses. — The milky viscid juice whicli flows from every 
part of this plant is converted, on exposure to tlie atmosphere, to an 
inferior kind of caoutchouc. The fruit is eatable. — Roxh. 

(587) Withania coagulans (Dunal.) IsT. 0. SoLANACEiE. 

Description. — Shrub, stellately tomentose; leaves lanceo- 
late-oblong, unequal-sided, thickish, often somewhat twin, both 
sides of the same colour ; flowers dioecious, aggregated in the 
axils ; peduncles deflexed. — Dec. Prod. xiii. pt. 1, p. 685. — 

Puneeria coagulans, — Wight Icon. t. 1616. Scinde. 

Beluchistan. Mountains of Affghanistaii. 

Medical Uses. — The whole plant is densely covered with nimute 
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stellate hairs arranged in tufts. It is easily recognised by its dusky 
ash-grey hue, which in the young leafy shoots has a bluish tinge. 
There is not a shade of green in the whole plant. In Scinde it is 
known by the name of Puneer. The ripe fniits, when fresh, are 
used as an emetic. When dried they are sold in the bazaars, and 
are employed in dyspepsia and flatulent colic. They are prescribed 
in infusion, either alone or mixed with the leaves and twigs of 
Rliazya stricta (Dec.), an excellent bitter tonic, also growing in that 
part of the country. The dried fruit is in universal use throughout 
Eeluchistan for coagulating milk in the process of cheese manufac- 
ture. — StocIhS in Journ. Bomb, As. Soc.j Jan. 1849. 

(588) Withania somnifera {Dimah) Do. 

Winter Cherry, Eng. Pevetti, Mal. Penerroo, Tel. Asguiid, Duk. Asliwa 
giinda, Beng. Amkoolaiig, Tam. 

Descpjption^. — P erennial, 2-3 feet ; stem 2-forked, flexiious ; 
leaves ovate, entire, in pairs, pubescent; calyx 5-toothcd, 
segments equal to the length of the tube ; flowers axillary, 
crowded, nearly sessile ; corolla campanulate, yellowish green ; 
berry small, red, size of a pea, covered with a membranaceous, 
angular, inflated calyx. FI. Nearly all the year. — Wight Icon, 
i. 853. — Physalis flexuosa, Linn. — Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 561. — 
Bhcedcy iv. t 55. — Coromandel. Concans. Travancore. 
Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The root is said to have deobstruent and 
diuretic properties. The leaves moistened with warm castor-oil are 
useful, externally applied in cases of carbuncle. They are very 
bitter, and are given in infusion in fevers. The seeds are employed 
in the coagulation of milk in making butter. The fruit is diuretic. 
The root and leaves are powerfully narcotic, and the latter is applied 
to inflamed tumours, and the former in obstinate ulcers and rheu- 
matic swellings of the joints, being mixed with dried ginger and so 
applied. The Tolinga physicians reckon the roots alexipharmic. — 
Roxb. Ainslie. 

(589) Wrightia tinctoria {R. Br.) N. 0. Apooynaceje. 

Chite-ancaloo, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 10-15 feet ; leaves elliptic-lanceolate 
or ovate-oblong, acuminated, glabrous ; panicles terminal, 
branches and corymbs divaricate ; tube of corolla twice as long 
as the calyx ; foUicles distinct, but united at the apex ; flowers 
white, fragrant, inch in diameter when expanded. FI. 
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March — May. — Wight Icon, ii. L 444. — Nerium tinctorium. — 
Eoxb, FI. Ind. ii. 4. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — The fresh leaves when well chewed are very 
pungent, and are said quickly to remove the pain of toothache. 
They lose their property by drying. — Wight, 

Economic Uses. — The wood is white, close-grained, and hand- 
some in appearance, looking like ivory ; much used for ornamental 
and useful purposes. A kind of Indigo is prepared from the leaves. 
Tliis is known as joaZct-indigo, for which a prize was awarded to Mr 
Fischer of Salem. — Roxh, Jury Mop. 

(590) Wrightia tomentosa (Ilojn, et. Sell.) Do. 

Nelam-pala, Mal. 

Desceiption. — T ree ; leaves oblong, acuminated, downy ; 
corymbs terminal, small ; tube of corolla longer than the calyx ; 
corona flesliy, lacerated into obtuse segments ; follicles dis- 
tinct; branches downy; flowers with a white corolla and 
orange-coloured corona. FI, May — June. — Wight Icon.ii, t. 
443. — Nerium tomentosum, Roxh. — FI, Ind, ii. 6. — Rhccde, 
ix. t. 3, 4. Circar. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — A yellow juice flows from this plant, which 
mixed with water forms a good yellow dye. Some cloths that had 
been dyed with it had preserved their colour for two years as bright 
and as fresh as at first. — (Roxh.) Another species, the W. mol 
llssima, grows in Cachar, the timber of which is the nearest approach 
to boxwood there is in that j^art of the country . — Rroivnlow in A. 
II, S., Jan. 1864. 
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(591) Zanthochymns pictorius {Roxh.) N. 0. Clusiace^. 

Danipel, Hind. Iwara-memadee, Tel. 

Desceiption. — Tree, 40 feet ; leaves linear-lanceolate, shin- 
ing ; calyx of 5 unequal sepals ; petals 5, deciduous, alternating 
with the sepals ; flowers lateral, fascicled, all hisexual ; ovary 
5-celled ; fruit ovate, pointed, yellow, 1-4 seeded ; flowers 
white. FI. April — June. — W. & A. Prod. i. 102. — Ruxb. 
FI. Ind. ii. G38. — Cor. ii. t. 19G. Concan. 

Economic Uses. — The fine yellow fruits, something like an orange, 
are eaten by the natives, and are very ]>alatable, but might be 
much improved by cultivation. The fruit when lull grown, but not 
ripe, yields a quantity of yellow, resinous, acrid gum like gamboge, 
of the consistence of rich cream. It makes a pretty good water- 
colour, either by itself as a yellow, or in mixture with other colour to 
form gr(*en. It is imperfectly soluble in spirit, and still less so in 
water; alkaline salt enables the water to dissolve more of the gum. 
— Roxh. 


(592) Ximenia Americana {Lmn.) N. O. Olacinej^. 

Oora-nechra, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 15 feet ; calyx small, 4-cleft; petals 4, 
very hairy inside ; thorns axillary or terminating the branch- 
lets, solitary, bearing occasionally leaves or flowers, or even 
smaller thorns ; leaves alternate, oval, emaiginate ; peduncles 
4-G flowered ; drupe oval ; flesh thick ; nut crustaceous ; 
flowers small, dull white, fragrant. FI. June — Sept. — W. & A. 
Prod. i. 89. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 252. Circars. 

Economic Uses. — The yellow fruit, which is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, is of a somewhat acid and sour taste, and is eaten by 
the natives. The kernels taste like fresh Alberts. The rind is 
bitter and astringent. The wood is of a yellow colour, somewhat like 
sandal-wood, and its powder is used by the Erahmiiis on the Coro- 
mandel coast in their religious ceremonies. — Roxh. 
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(593) XylocarpuB granatnm {K6n) K 0. MGLucEiE. 

Description.— Tree ; leaves abruptly pinnated, leaflets 2- 
pair, elliptical, obtuse, entire ; calyx 4-cleft ; petals 4, reflexed; 
stamen tube 8-cleft at the apex, the segments 2-parted ; style 
short, with a broad concave stigma ; fruit spherical, 6-12 seeded, 
the pericarp splitting into 4 valves ; seeds angled, with a spongy 
integument; flowers small, yellowish. FI. April— May. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 121. — Roxh. Flor. Ind. ii. 24:0.—Rumph. Ami. 
iii. t. 61. Soonderbunds. 

Medical Uses. — This is common in low swcampy situations in all 
parts of the East. The hark, as well as other })arts of the tree, is 
extremely hitter and astringent. It is much used by the Malays in 
cholera, colic diarrhoea, and other abdominal aliections. —P/tam. of 
India. 


(59 t) Xyris Indica {Linv.) N. 0. Xyridacea3. 

Kotsjelleti*pullu, Mal. Cheena, Bkxg. Dali dool.), Beng, 

Description. — Annual, 1 foot ; leaves radical, ensiforra, on 
one edge slit into a sheath for the scape, pointed, smooth ; head 
globular; scales roundish; scape naked, round, striated, the 
length of the leaves, each sujiporting a round, flower-bearing 
head ; calyx 3-leaved ; petals 3, unguiculate, with oval crenate 
borders, just rising above the scales ; flowers bright yellow. 

FI. Nov. — Dec. — Boxl. FI. hid. i. 179. — Bliecde, ix. i. 71. 

S. Concan. Coromandel. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the leaves mixed with vinegar is 
applied externally in cases of itch. The leaves and root boiled in 
oil are considered useful in leprosy on the Malabar coast. In Eengal 
the plant is reckoned of great value as an ea.sy and certain cure for 
ringworm. — Roxh. 
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(595 Zanonia Indica (Linn.) N. 0. CucuBBiTACEiU. 

Bandolier fruit, Eng. Penar-valli, Mal. 

Desckiption. — Climbing; leaves alternate, large, elliptical, 
acute, slightly cordate at the base, 3-nerved, paler below, entire, 
witliout stipules ; panicles axillary ; fruit oblong, elongated, 
tapering from the apex to the base, slightly 3-angled ; male 
Jloiocrs, calyx 3-lobed, petals 5, spreading ; female flowers^ limb 
of calyx 5-lobed, tube cohering with the ovary ; ovary 3-celled ; 
styles 3, spreading, 2-cleft at the apex ; seeds ovate, with a 
large foliaceous border ; tendrils axillary ; flowers small, white. 
FI. Sept. — Oct. — ir. cfc A. Prod. i. 340. — Rhcede, viii. t. 47, 48. 
Malabar. Alwaye, near Cochin. 

MedicaIv Uses. — T he leaves beaten up with milk and butter are 
applied as a liniment in antispasmodic aifections. — {Rhecde.) This 
is a curious and rare plant. The fruit is fleshy, and is marked round 
the apex by a circular line. It is 3-c(dled, oi)ening at the top by 3 
valves, and is somewhat 3-angled. In each coll are 2 seeds, making 
six in all. The fleshy part of the placenta smells exactly like the 
cucumber, and the secids are excessively hitter to the taste. The 
young shoots are covered with a thin, shining, light-brown cuticle, 
easily peeling off when handled. Tlie bitterness of these seeds is 
a refutation of Pecaiidolle’s remark, that the seeds of this family 
never partake of the property of the pulp that surrounds them. The 
fruit is called the Bandolier fruit, from the form of its seed-vessels. 
These dried oblong capsules, oijen at the top, are very singular in 
appearance. — Lindley. Pers. Ohs. 

(596) Zanthoxylon Rhetsa {Dec.) IST. 0. Xanthoxylack®. 

Moolleela, Mal. Klietsa-inaiim, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet, everywhere armed with prickles; 
bark corky; leaves alternate, equally pinnated ; leaflets 8-16 
pair, lanceolate, unequal-sided, entire, glabrous ; panicles 
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terminal; petals and stamens four; capsule sessile, solitary, 
globose ; seeds solitary, round, glossy black ; flowers small, 
yellow; capsule l*cellcd. FI. Oct. — Nov. — W.<S: A. Prod. i. 
148. — Fagara Ilhctsa, Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 417. — Rhecdc, v. t 34. 
Coromandel mountains. 

Economic Uses. — The unripe capsules are like small berries ; they 
are gratefully aromatic, and taste like the skin of a fresh orange. 
The ripe seeds taste like pepper, and are used as a substitute. The 
specific name Rhetsa means in Teloogoo a committee, or select as- 
sembly. Under the shade of this tree the hill i)eoj)le asseml)ie to 
exaniin(‘-, agitate, and (hitermine 2)ul)lic affairs, deliver discourses, &c. 
The bark is aromatic, put in food as a condiment instead of limes 
and pepper. It is cooked with sugar or honey ; and mixed with onions, 
mustard-seed, and ginger, makes a good pickle. The berries are acid 
and succulent. — Roxh. 


(597) Zanthoxylon triphyllum (Piss.) Do. 

Description. — Small tree without prickles ; leaves opposite, 
trifoliolate, leaflets oblong, somewhat unequal-sided at the base, 
acuminated ; panicles axillary, longer than the petioles ; cap- 
sule obovatc, smooth ; flowers small, white. FI. April — May. — 
Dah. Bomh. Flor. p. 45. — Fagara triphylla, Roxh. — Evodia 
triphylla, Dec. Prod. i. 724. — Wight Icon. t. 149. — r“Western 
Ghauts. 

Economic Uses. — This tree yields a resin, specimens of which were 
sent to the Madras Exhibition, but the quantity produced did not 
warrant its being of importance in a comnKU'cial point of view. The 
capsules are smaller than those in the last S2)ecies, but j^ossess the 
same aromatic properties. Itumphius states that in Amboyna the 
women prepare a cosmetic from the bark, and apply it to inq^rovo 
their conqfl exions. Of another s})ecies, the Z. hmillr (Wall.), growing 
in the Himalaya, the seeds are used as an aromatic tonic, and also 
the bark. The small branches are used as tooth-brushes, and the 
larger ones to triturate the hcnq>plant with. I'he capsules and 
seeds are said to intoxicate fish. The timber is used for walking- 
sticks and pestles. It is strongly armed with prickles. The aromatic 
fruit is used as a condiment. — (PuwclV,s Piinj. Prod.) The Z. 
Badrunga (Dec.) grows in Assam. The seeds have the fragrance of 
lemon-2)eel, and being of a warm sjjicy nature, are used medicinally 
by the natives. The fruit of the Z. elatum (Itoxb.) growing in 
Rohilcund and Oude yields an aromatic essential oil. — Pliarm. of 
India. 
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(598) Zapania nodiflora {Linn.) N. 0. VEBBENAOEis. 

Podootalle, Tam. Bokena, Tel. Baleya cetheecannee, Mal. Bhoocokra, Hikd. 
Chota okra, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, creeping ; stem rougliish, with ad- 
pressed biaciiminatc hairs, herbaceous, filiform, ramous, pro- 
cumbent, rooting at the joints ; leaves cuneate-spathulate, 
entire at the base, above rounded, obtuse or sub-acute, equally 
and sharply serrated, obsoletely veined, flat ; peduncles axil- 
lary, solitary, filiform, exserted ; ca])itu]a ovoid and at length 
cylindrical ; calyx 2-parfed, slightly bicarinate ; carinac^ pub- 
ernlous ; flowers small, white. FL All the year. — Wiglit Icon, 

iv. t. 1403 . — Jihccdcj x. f. 47. Streams and banks of rivers 

in South India. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves and young shoots, -which are very 
hitter and astiingc'nt, are given to children in indigestion and 
diarrhoea. Th(\y are also occasionally recommended as a drink for 
women after lying-in. — Amilie. 

(599) Zea Mays {Linn.) N. O. CIraminace^. 

Maize or Indian C'orn, Eng. 

DESCRirTiON. — Erect, simple ; culm tapering, smooth; 
leaves broad, flat, ineinbranaceous ; sheaths slightly com- 
pressed ; ligula short, membranaceous, silky - ciliated, 2- 
keeled; male raceme terminal, peduncled, simple or generally 
furnished below with single or many spreading branches ; 
spikelets twin, one short, one longer pedicelled; female spikes 
axillary, solitary, sessile ; sheaths 4-5, spathiform ; stigmas 
numerous, exserted ; sjnkelets numerous, sessile, in many 
rows, rows approximated by pairs; male spikelets oblong, 
2-flowered, ench flower with 2 paleie, male sessile ; glumes 
two, externally pubescent, upper one shorter ; paleae two, 
nearly equal ; stamens 3 ; filaments subulate ; anthers linear, 
4-sulcate, 2-cclh'd, 2-lobed ; ovary oblique, sessile, roundish- 
ovate, externally convex, smooth, glabrous. — Kuntli. En. 
Plant, vi. 15. — Lam. III. t. 749. — IMays Zea, Goertn. Fruct. i. 
6, t. 1,/. 9. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This is a native of the continent of America, 
and was not known in Europe till after the discovery of the E'ew 
AVorld. What wheat is to the natives of Europe, or rice to the in- 
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habitants of Asia, maize is to the inhabitants of both i^orth and 
South America. 

The produce of this plant is very large. The stalk grows seven 
or eight feet in height, and bears two sorts of flowers. Those 
bearing the stamens are in separate panicles, at the top of the j)lant ; 
whilst those bearing the pistils, which become the grain, are borne 
on the sides of the plant. When the grains are ripened, they are 
arranged in five or six rows around a common axis, and are then 
called cobs, which contain as many as 700 or 800 grains. There are 
many sorts of maize, which difler in the size of the cobs as well as 
in the number of the grains which they contain. Some sorts are 
of a pale or golden yellow, whilst others are reddish or purple. The 
grains are roundish and compressed, and vary in size from a grain 
of wheat to a kidney-liean. The maize plant is said to grow wild 
at the j)resent day in the northern regions of Mexico, and in the 
southern districts of the Kocky Mountains. 

Since the discovery of the JS'ew AVorld, its culture has extended 
to every other ([uarter of the globe. It is extiuisively cultivated in 
Europe as high as 50 and 5’2 degrees norlh latitude. It is also 
produced in the West India Islands, on the coasts of Africa, and in 
the East Indies and China. In many of these countiies its culture 
is rapidly extending, and it bids fair to vie with rieu and wluait in 
feeding the human family. In the Vnited States alone, the yearly 
produce of this grain is estimated at 000,000,000 bushels. 

The green cobs are gatliered and cooked like i)eas or asparagus, 
and allbrd a very agreeable article of diet. For this pur})ose the 
maize might be grown in England. This plant has also been em- 
ployed in the manufacture of sugar. Like the other cei'eals, it con- 
tains a considerable (juantity of sugar in its stem, which may be 
extracted in the same way as from the sugar-cane. 

When the grain is ripened it is usually dried before a fire, and 
ground into meal, Avhich is called “hominy.” This is used like 
oatmeal for making j)()rridgc, or for puddings and cakes. It is a 
wholesome and nutiitious food, and contains a larger quantity of 
fatty matter than other cereal grains. The grains of maize are of 
dilferent colours, the prevailing hue being yellow, sometimes ap- 
proaching to white, and at others deepening to red. Domestic 
animals, especially horses, speedily become fat when fed upon it, 
their flesh becoming at the same time remarkably firm. 

Of all the cereals, maize is the least subject to disease. Pdight, 
mildew, or rust are unknown to it. It is never liable to be beaten 
down by rain, and in climates and seasons favourable to its growth 
and maturity, the only enemi('s the cultivator has to dread are 
insects in the early stages, and birds in the later periods of its 
cultivation. 

Next to rice, it forms the most import.'int crop in the east, and is 
stated, and we believe correctly, to have a greater range of tem- 
perature than any other of the cereal grasses. In Bengal, which 
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may be considered par excellence the country for rice, the culture of 
Indian corn is not carried to anything like the same extent as it is 
in Behar and Upper India. In the former province it forms with 
the J owar, J aneera, and Shamah, the staple article of food for the 
bulk of the inhabitants. 

The land intended for maize should be ploughed up in May, and 
where the soil is poor, it should receive a top-dressing of manure. 
A second plougliing should be given, allowing a little interval 
between the two, in order that the soil may derive full benefit from 
exposure to the sun and atmosphere. AVith the first showers of the 
rainy season sowing should commence. The seed should be sowm 
in rows sufficiently far a]>art (say 4 feet) to admit of a plough 
being used after the })lant has reached a certain height. Where it 
is not intended to use a plough, half that space between each row 
will suffice. The lioles should be from 12 to 18 inches ajiart, with 
four seeds ])laced in each, and a thin covering of earth jdaced over 
them. AA'hen the plants are about 4 inches high, the held should 
be carefully hoed to remove the weeds, shortly after which it should 
receive its first ploughing, a second being given when the blossom 
appears. After the second ploughing the earth should be placed 
round the roots, and all shoots from the ixireiit plant removed, as 
they only tend to weaken it, and yield no luoduce. 

AV^hen the grains in the cars are formed and begin to harden, the 
top and leaves of the plants should be removed, and tied up (after 
drying two or three days) in bundles for fodder for the cattle. The 
grain, when hard and ripe, should be gathered, well dried, and put 
away in an airy jilace in husk, as it will keep more free from 
weevil in that state than if shelled, though more bulky, and oc- 
cupying a larger place in the storehouse. 

8uch is the simjile and easy mode of raising this most important 
crop. About six seers of seed are sufficient for sowing a piece of 
ground equal to an English acre. The returns vary according to 
soil, situation, and mode of treatment. Under very favourable 
conditions it will yield from four to five hundred fold. Another 
great advantage is, that it occupies land for not more than four 
months. Two crops can be raised in one year from the same land, 
by making the first sowings in March or April ; but this is seldom 
done, as it necessitates irrigation for the first crop, and this adds 
very considerably to the expense of raising . — Indian Field. June 
1859. 

^ It has been said that Indian corn is free from all liability to 
disease. This, however, has been contradicted, for it has been 
asserted that a diseased state of this grain, similar in its nature to 
that of rye, has been met with in Columbia. The ill effects attri- 
buted, however, to ergot of maize, are by no means of so fatal a 
character. Its action, when administered medicinally, is said to be 
more powerful than that of ergot of rye. It is, however, unques- 
tionable that the disease is of the rarest occurrence. — Lanhester. 
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The leaves of the maize plant are capable of yielding a nutritive 
substance or bread-stuff for human food, — a fibrous material, capable 
of being spun and woven like flax, and ultimately a pulp, from 
which a most beautiful paper can be produced. The whole mass of 
the head-leaves yields on an average one-third of its substance for 
spinning, one-third for i)aper, and one-third for food. The whole 
of the fibrous suljstance may also be worked up into paper. The 
process as carried on in the Imperial Paper Manufactory at Schoe- 
gelmuehle, in Lower Austria, gives a produce of 100 lb. of paper, 
from 300 to 350 lb. of head -leaves, irrespective’ of the other 
materials, and one lot of such leaves costs only Gs. (3 Ks.) when 
delivered at the paper factory. To produce the same quantity of 
paper, about IGO lb. of rags would be requhed. According to the 
official returns there arc 35,000,000 acres of land in Austria 
planted with maize, the annual product of head-leaves from which 
is estimated at 2,750,000 cwts. If the whole of this is worked up 
into ])apcr, the yield would be enormous, exceeding 1,500,000 lb. 
annually. 8o strong and durable is maize paper, that if ground 
short, it is even said it can be used as an excellent substitute for 
glass, so great is its natural tran.sj>arency and firmness . — PowelVs 
Punj. Prod. 


(GOO) Zingiber officinale (Poscoc.) X. 0. Zingtberace^e. 

Coiinnon Giiigov, Eng. Iiigic, Tam. Jsclii, Mal. Ulluin, Tkl. South, fliND. 
Uclruck, Ada, JiKNG, 

Desckiption. — E hizome tuberous, biennial ; stems erect 
and oblitiue, invested by the sniootli sheaths of the leaves, 
generally 3 or 4 feet high, and annual; leaves sub-sessile on 
their long sheaths, bifarious, linear-lanceolate, very smooth 
above and nearly so underneath; sheaths smootli, crowned 
with a bifid ligiila ; scapes radical, solitary, a little removed 
from the stems, 6-12 inches high, enveloped in a few obtuse 
sheaths, the uppermost of which sometimes end in tolerably 
long leaves ; s]3ikes oblong, the size of a man’s thumb ; 
exterior bracts imbricated, 1-flowered, obovate, smooth, mem- 
branous at the edge, faintly striated lengthwise ; interior 
enveloping the ovary, calyx, and the greater part of the tube 
of the corolla ; flowers small ; calyx tubular, oi)ening on one 
side, 3-toothed ; corolla with a double limb ; outer of 3, nearly 
equal, oblong segments, inner a 3-lobed lip, of a dark-purple 
colour ; ovary oval, 3-celled, with many ovules in each ; 
style filiform. FL Aug. — Oct. — Pojch. FI. Ind. i. 47. — 



Medical Uses, — The Ginger plant is extensively cultivated in 
India from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. In the former moun- 
tains it is successfully reared at elevations of 4000 or 5000 feet, 
requiring a moist soil. The seeds are seldom perfected, on account 
of the great increase of the roots. Those roots or rhizomes have a 
pleasant aromatic odour. When old they are scalded, scraped, and 
dried, and are then the white ginger of the shops ; if scalded without 
being scraped, the black ginger. It is not exactly known to what 
country the ginger plant is indigenous, though Ainslie states it to 
be a native of China, while Joebel asserts that it is a native of 
Guinea. 

It is still considered doubtful whether the black and white gin- 
ger are not produced by dilferent varieties of the plant. Euniphius 
asserts positively that there are two distinct plants, the white and 
the red ; and Dr Wright has stated in the London Medical Journal, 
that two sorts — namely, the white and black — are cultivated in 
Jamaica. The following account of its cultivation is given in 
»SininioiKVs Commercial Products : The Malabar ginger exj)orted 
from Calicut is the produce of the district of Sh(?rnaad, situated to 
the south of Calicut ; a ])lace chiefly inhabited by Moplas, who look 
u];)on the ginger cultivation as a most valuable and profitable trade, 
which in fact it is. The soil of Bhernaad is so V(‘ry luxuriant, and 
so well suitcid for the cultivation of gingcu*, that it is reckoned the 
best, and in fact the only j)lace in Malabar where ginger grows and 
thrives to perfection. Gravelly grounds are considered unfit ; the 
same may be said of swampy ones ; and whilst the former check the 
growth of the ginger, the latter tend in a great measure to rot the 
root. Thus the only suitable kind of soil is that wliich, being red 
earth, is yet free from gravel, and the soil good and heavy. The 
cultivation generally commences about tlie middle of May, after the 
ground has undergone a thorough process of ploughing and har- 
rowing. 

At the commencement of the monsoon, beds of 10 or 12 feet long 
by 3 or 4 feet wdde are formed, and in these beds small holes are 
dug at I to 1 foot apart, which are filled with manure. The roots, 
hitherto carefully buried under sheds, are dug out, the good ones 
picked from those which are aflected by the moisture, or any other 
concomitant of a half-year's exclusion from the atmosphere, and the 
process of clipping them into suitable sizes for planting performed 
by cutting the ginger into pieces of 1| to 2 inches long. These are 
then buried in the holes, which have been previously manured, and 
the whole of the beds are then covered with a good thick layer of 
green leaves, which, whilst they serve as manure, also contribute to 
keep the beds from unnecessary dampness, which might otherwise 
be occasioned by the heavy falls of rain dui’ing the montlis of June 
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and July. Eain is essentially requisite for the growth of the ginger; 
it is also, however, necessary that the beds be constantly kept from 
inundation, which, if not carefully attended to, the crop is entirely 
ruined; great precaution is therefore taken in forming drains be- 
tween the beds, letting water out, thus preventing a superfluity. 
On account of the great tendency some kinds of leaves have to breed 
worms and insects, strict care is observed in the choosing of them, 
and none but the particular kinds used in manuring ginger are taken 
in, lest the wrong ones might fetch in ^orms, which, if once in the 
beds, no remedy can be resorted to successfully to destroy them ; 
thus they in a very short time ruin the crop. Worms bred from the 
leaves laid on the soil, though highly destructive, are not so per- 
nicious to ginger cultivation as those which i)roceed from the effect 
of the soil. The former kind, whilst they destroy the beds in which 
they once appear, do not spread themselves to the other beds, be 
they ever so close ; but the latter kind must of course be found in 
almost all the beds, as they do not preceded from accidental causes, 
but from the nature of the soil. In cases like these, the whole crop 
is oftentimes ruined, and the cultivators are thereby subjected to 
heavy losses. 

The rhizomes when first dug up are red internally, and when pro- 
cured fresh and young are preserved in sugar, constituting the pre- 
served ginger of the shops. Essence of ginger is made by steeping 
ginger in alcohol. With regard to its medical uses, ginger, from its 
stimulant and carminative ])rop(‘rties, is used in toothaches, gout, 
rheuniatisiii of the jaws, and relaxed uvula, with go(jd effect, and 
the essence of ginger is said to promote digestion. Ginger is said 
to act powerfully on the mucous membrane, though its effects are 
not always so decided on the remoter organs as on those which 
it comes into immediate contact with. Beneficial results have been 
arrived at when it has been administered in pulmonary and catar- 
rhal affections. Headaches have also been frequently relieved by 
the application of ginger - poultices to the forehead. The native 
doctors recommend it in a variety of ways externally in paralysis 
and rheumatism, and internally with other ingredients in inter- 
mittent fevers. Dry or white ginger is called SooJihoo in Tamil, 
and S(mih in Dukhanie ; and the green ginger is injee in Tamil, and 
UdrucJc in Dukhanie. The ginger from Malabar is reckoned superior 
to any other. — Aiiislie. iShnmondi}. 

(GOl) Zizyphus glabrata {Hcyne). X. 0 . Ehamnace^. 

Carookoova, Tam. Kakoopala, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet, unarmed ; leaves alternate, 
ovate -oblong, obtuse, crenate - serrated, glabrous, 3 -nerved; 
cymes axillary, scarcely longer than the petioles, few-flow^ered ; 
drupe turbinate, yellow, with a soft gelatinous pulp ; calyx 
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5-cleft ; petals obovate, unguiculate; styles 2, nearly distinct; 
ovary 2-celled ; nut hard and thick, rugose, obovate, flattened, 

1- 2 celled; flowers small, greenish yellow. FL April — May. — 

W. <& A. Prod, i. 162. — Wight Icon. t. 282. — Zizyplius trinervia, 
Rool), FI, Ind, i. 606. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of the leaves is given to purify the 
blood in cases of cachexia. — A inslie, 

(602) Zizsrphus jujuha {Lam.) Do. 

Jujube-tree, Eng. Eleiulie, Tam. Periiitoddali or Eleiitha, Mal. Keygoo, Tel. 
Beyr, DuK. Kool, Bexg. 

Desckiption. — S mall tree, 16 feet; stipulaiy prickles short, 
in pairs or solitary, often wanting, cspeciall}" on the young 
branches ; leaves elliptical or oblong, sometimes coarsely 
tootlied at the apex, serrulated, acutisli or obtuse or sliglitly 
cordate at the base, upper side glabrous, under side as well 
as young branches and ])ctioles covered with dense tawny 
tomentum ; cymes sessile or very shortly peduncled ; ovary 

2- celled; styles 2, united to the middle; drupe spherical, yellow 
when ripe; nut rugose, 2-cclled ; flowers greenish yellow. FI. 
Aug. — Oct. — W. & A, Prod. i. 162. — Wight Icon, t 90. — Iloxh. 

FI. lad. i. 608. — Ehamnus jujuba, Linn. — Pheede, iv. t. 41. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Travancorc. 

Economic Uses. — T lic fruit is eatable. It is sweet and mealy. 
There is a variety of the tre^e which produces a long fruit, which 
is excellent to the taste, called in Bengal Nari-fceJa-hfoI. t)f the 
former the wood is tough and tolerably strong, and is used in 
ordinary constructive work. The hark is used by tanners. — (Ahidie. 
Stewails Piiaj. Plants.) The timber is good for saddle-trees and 
ornamental work, as well as for sandals. It is close and even- 
grained. A kind of kino is procured from the bark . — Bcddomcy 
Flor. Sylv. t. UO. 

This is the most common species in Northern India ; but in gar- 
dens there is a variety or distinct species with oblong fruit which 
attains a considerable size, and when grafted yields a })leasant- tasted 
fruit called Ber, wliich may be styled the Indian jujube. The fruit 
of the wild kind is dried and powdered, as was done with the lotus 
of the Lotophagi. This powder is called in Iliiidee, Berchoonee. 
This species bears a kind of lac in Northern India, called Bereedci- 
lakhy which is used for dyeing leather, cotton, and silk. Some of the 
species of this order are said to possess astringent leaves, and some 
are remarkable for the goodness and denseness of their wood. — Boyle. 
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(603) Zizyphns xylopyra {Willd.) Do. 

• ' Gotee, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; stipulary prickles solitary, or in pairs, 
or wanting ; leaves alternate, broadly elliptical or orbicular, 
slightly cordate at the base, serrulated, under side pale, softly 
pubescent, finely reticulated, upper side pubescent when 
young ; cymes short ; ovary 3-celled ; styles 3, united below ; 
drupe turbinate, nut globose, hard, slightly rugose, 3-celled ; 
flowers greenish yellow. FL Aug. — Oct. — W. & A, Frocl i. 
162. — Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 611. — Z. elliptica, Roxb. — Z. Caracutta, 

Roxb. — Ehamnus xylopyrus, Retz. Courtallum. Cochin. 

Southern India generally. 

Economic Uses. — C attle eat the young shoots and leaves. The 
kernels are edible, and taste like filberts. The wood is yellowish or 
orange-coloured, very hard and durable, and not heavy. The fruit 
is much used by shoemakers to blacken leather and to make blacking. 
Wight remarks that this species may ahvays be recognised by the 
leavers being pale and soft beneath, and the ovary 3-celled. — Gibaon. 
Wight. 
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APPENDIX A. 

BAMBOO. 

Central Provinces, July 1860. — Among the many interesting 

papers and circulars penned by J\Ir Temple during his late tour 
through the prf)vincc, is one on the bambcx) forests in the north- 
east of the Eliundara district, d'he Chief Commissioner says, in 
a circular to the Conservator of Forests : — 

At Bhanporc, near Ilutta, on the banks of the Deo river, and on 
the l)anks of the Sonar river l)etween Saujee and Bejaghur, and 
around the latter place, both localities being at the base of the 
eastern part of the Saiitpoora range, are found the I'aro kind of large 
bamboo which particularly attracted the Chief Commissioner’s at- 
tention, and to which the following reniaiks alone refer. 

These bamboos are of great size and beauty ; at the base they 
vary from six to ten inches in diameter, ta])ering up to a point of 
almost needle fineness at the height of eighty or ninety feet ; they 
tower above the surrounding forests. They are invariably hollow, 
and the colour of th(;ir stems when in their jmme is of a bright and 
rich emerald green. In the vernacular of the country these bamboos 
are called Kuttung,” which name is said to have been given them 
because they are covered with long sharp thorns. This may or may 
not be the true origin of their name, but it is (juite c.ertain that 
they are covered with thorns, while the common solid bamboos are 
not. 

'bhere is every reason to suppose — indeed it is stated by persons 
now living — that less than one hundred years ago the plains of Ilutta 
were more or less covered or studded with clumps of Kuttungs,” 
which have since been swept away by ihe advance and spread of 
civilisation. This fact is well preserved in the name Kuthengee, so 
commonly belonging to villages in this neighbourhood. The culti- 
vation is now daily advancing, and will, unless measures are taken 
to prevent it, in the course of a few short years, entirely clear away 
the few that remain of the once innumerable “ Kuttungs.” 

Mr Temple believes that bamboos of this kind are only to be 
found in three accessible places in the Central Provinces — namely, 
near Sironcha, at Khampare, and in the neighbourhood of Bejaghur ] 
and in none of these places are they very plentiful. If there be any 
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more accessible places, homes of this bamboo, we will be glad to 
hear of them. From Bejaghiir came those noble specimens of eighty 
or ninety feet long which attracted so much attention at the Nagpore 
exliibition. 

At all events, the supply from this species must be a limited one. 
Th(} trees grow in clumps or clusters (hhcra) of from thirty to fifty 
each. These clumps may perhaps be counted by the hundred, but 
not more. About the value of these Kuttungs ” there can be no 
question. Every year thousands are cut and S(.)]d in the bazaars, 
such as those of Kamptee, where there is always a good demand. 
The common mode of hdling these ])amboos is wasteful in the 
extreiiKi. The first woodcaitUa' who conies to a clump of bamboos 
in all ])rol)ability re(iuir(}S just as many as he can carry away on liis 
back j but one (mtire bamboo is as much as at least two men can 
carry, consequently the single woodcutter cuts off the iqjper ends of 
the outside bamlioos to make for himself a suitalile load, 'idle next 
man that comes finds all the good bamboos lodged round a wall of 
almost useless and ini jienetrable stumps Jifteen and twenty feet high, 
and is obliged to follow the example of him who came before, and 
conb'iit himself Avith mendy the upper parts of the bamboos. Tlie 
consequence of all this is, that not one half of the bamboos killed are 
brought to the market and utilised. Again, too, in most clumps 
the living bamboos are liam]>ered, indeed sometimes almost weighed 
down, by the dead ones. The elimination of the latter would, if 
possible, be a great gain. 

It is worthy of remark that all places where Kuttungs ” are 
knoAvn to abound, a river is conveniently near at liand, ready at 
any rate during the floods, to furnish Avater-carriage for the lieavy 
produce of the forests. Near Sironclia there are the IndraAvatty and 
the Godaver}", on Avhieh timber, Ac., can be floated doAvn to the sea- 
coast. At Jlhanjiore is the Deo nuddee, which in some ])lacos is not 
only overhung but almost overarched by “ Kuttungs,” wliich grow 
along its banks. On this river, and the Sonar at Bejaghur, the 

Kuttungs ” could be floated down into the Bagh nuddee, and thence 
into the Wyngunga and Godavery to the sea, or any intermediate 
place they might be required. 

The Chief Commissioner considers that the value of the “Kut- 
tungs is greatly increased by the fact that they groAv so near to con- 
siderable streams. For although they are situated in very remote 
places, yet they can be easily reached, and, AAdien cut, can Avithout 
difliculty be transported to the markets. 

Mr Temple is not aware that any amngements have been made 
by the forest department for the conservation of the “ Kuttungs,^^ 
but is under the impression that the matter has not yet attracted 
much of the attention of your officers. The Chief Commissioner, 
therefori^, recpiests that arrangements be made for the conservation of 
these bamboos. They are not situated generally on Bhalsa or 
Government land : where they are so situated, there Avill of course be 
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no difficulty ; when they are not so situated, they will of course he 
on the land of zemindars, who are hound to conform to instructions 
received regarding forestry. 

In Major Beddome’s Report to Government for 18G9-70, he states 
regarding the dying out of the hamhoo : “ There has heen a general 
dying out during the last two years of the large hamhoos {Bumhma 
arundinacea) throughout Wynaad, Coorg, South Canara, and 
portions of the Anamallays, &c. In all the large tracts of this giant 
grass about Sultan’s Battery and Manantoddy, there was nothing to 
he seen last cold season hut dead culms, — not a single living clump ; 
and a great portion died in 18G8, the remainder in 18G9. Opinions 
differ as to the duration at different periods, varying from twenty to 
eighty years ,* it is probably about thirty years. It may be of interest 
to future observers to know that the general dying out in the tracts 
alluded to took place during the last two years. Occasionally a 
single clump, or one or two culms in a clump, would be seen flower- 
ing or dying out, but these were isolated instances, and did not 
affect the general aspect of the jungle. Now there is not a living 
bamboo to be seen. The seed has already commenced to come up 
in many parts, but the young plant grows for a long period (one to 
three years) like a clump of grass, making only root-way before it 
begins to throw up its gigantic culms. Wlien once these start they 
will sometimes grow to the length of twenty or even thirty feet in 
one month. There will be a great dearth of bamboos in all the 
forests on the western side of the presidency for the next two or 
three years.” 

A great deal has boon written on the subject of the flowering and 
immediate dying of the bamboo. Buchanan, in his journey from 
Madras through the counties of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
alluding to the trees he observed in passing through the Anamalya 
forest, writes thus regarding the bamboo : “ Here are both the hol- 
low and the solid kinds. When fifteen years old, they are said to 
bear fruit and then to die. The grain is collected by the rude tribe 
called Malasir, and is occasionally used by all ranks of j)eople.” 

Dr Wallich alludes to the subject in a report to Government in 
the year 1825, in reference to the celebrated grove of bamboos 
which surrounds the extensive city of Eamx)ore, in Itohilkund, to a 
breadth of thirty to forty feet. I had heard,” observes Dr 
Wallich, “ a groat deal about this unique object, and was therefore 
the more solicitous to collect all the information I could on the spot. 
It has been in a state of universal blossoming in 1824, so universal 
that there was not among its milhon of stems a single one to be 
seen which was not dead ; they were all leaning on each other or 
fallen to the ground. I observed with peculiar pleasure that the 
Nawab had adopted a ver}’’ effectual and judicious plan of defending 
the tender age of the myriads of seedling bamboos, which were seen 
growing on the site as thickly as you can conceive it possible, by not 
lowing one of the old and withered stems to be cut or in any way 
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disturbed. I was told by some old inhabitants that the hedge was 
reproduced in the same manner forty years ago (I should have 
estimated its age at only twenty-five yeai’s), and that similar re- 
newals have succeeded each other for ages past. I found the tree to 
be of the unarmed kind, and was surprised to find that the largest 
even were inferior in diameter as well as in the thickness of the 
sides.” 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, in the account of his excursion to Tonglo from 
Darjeeling, has a few remarks on the flowering of the bamboo : 
“ At about 4000 feet the great bamboo abounds ; it flowers every 
year, whicli is not the case with all others of this genus, most of which 
flower 2 )rofu 8 e]y over large tracts of country once in a great many 
years, and then die away, their place being sup])lied by seedlings, 
which grow with immense rapidity. This well-known fact is not 
due, as some sup]K)se, to the life of the species being of such a 
duration, but to favourable circumstances in the season.^' — {Hima- 
layan Jour aah^ i. 155.) 

The age to which the bamboo will attain under favourable cir- 
cumstances, and whether different varieties have different ages, has 
never, it is believed, been accurately ascertained. Sir William 
Sleeman, indeed, mentions liainblesand Eecolh'ctions of an Indian 
OfliciaD) that the life of the common large bamboo is about fifty 
years, l)ut he does not state his authority for this assertion. Dr 
AVallicli mentions in his report, ixiiotcd above, that h(} should have 
estimated the age of the liampore plant at only twenty years, 
though the inhabitants stated it to be about forty — that is to say, a 
flowering similar to that he describes had not taken place for forty 
years. j\lr Jones remarks, in his communication to the Society 
already cited, that the sign of bearing to which he alludes had 
showed itself after the ln 2 )se of twenty years, and that some very old 
people could not call to their ix-col lection wheji it had previously 
borne seed. This circumstance, coupled with the fact that this bear- 
ing is not confined to the more- matured plant, both old and young 
flowering at tin? same tiim*-, would almost lead one to doubt that it 
follows the regular course by which nature governs the other orders 
of vegetation ] but rather that, as has been observed, it may bo 
encouraged by 2 )articular circumstances connected with elemental 
changes. 

In the early part of 1857, as may be remembered, many of the 
bamboos in Calcutta and other parts of Lower Bengal blossomed and 
seeded abundantly : the season had been unusually dry throughout 
Eastern Bengal and on to Assam, where the scarcity of grain was 
much felt. Mr J ones, in the paper, above mentioned, observes that 
native sujierstition assigns to the ai)j)earance of the seed a certainty 
of impending famine — “ for,” say the Brahmins, “ when bamboos 
produce sustenance, we must look to heaven for food.” But he adds, 
‘‘ for the hundredth time, perhaps, is Brahminical prescience belied, 
for never was a finer crop of rice on the field than in the present 
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season of 1836.” That the scarcity of food has been partially relieved 
by the seeding of the bamboo we have an instance in the case cited 
by Mr Stewart, the collector of Canara, as also by Mr Charles 
Blechynden in the folio wii)g words : “In the month of February of 
the year 1812 a failure occurred in the rice crops in the i)rovince of 
Orissa. Much distress was the consequence, a general famine was 
apprehended, and would no doubt have taken place, but for a merci- 
ful interposition of Providence in causing a general flowering of all 
the bamboos of the thorny kind, both old and young, throughout 
the district. 

“ The grain obtained from these bamboos was most plentiful, and 
gave sustenance to thousands ; indeed the poorer, and therefore the 
greater portion, of the inhabitants, subsisted for some time solely on 
this food. So great was the natural anxiety that was evinced to 
obtain th(i grain, that hundreds of peo])le were on the watch day and 
night, and cloths were spread under every clump to secure the seeds 
as they fell from the branches. 

“ Soon after this general flowering had taken place every bamboo 
died, but the country was not long denuded of this elegant tree, for 
such of the seeds as escaped the vigilance of the inhabitants ger- 
minated in a very short time, and a new race of bamboos sprang up 
to supply the place of the former generation. 

“ I have been informed that no other flowering has taken place 
since that period, now 30 years ago.” — Blechynden' s Rej^ort io Beng, 
Govt. Sept. 1864. 


APPENDIX B. 

The following is cxtractcid from the Appendix to the Pharmacopoeia 
of India. It was considered to be very important that all the 
species of known value should be introduced from South America 
into India; and the results of their cultivation up to 1867 
have been as follows : — 

I. C. CALiSAYA {Yellow hark ). — Up to last year the shrubby 
variety alone had been obtained ; but in the autumn of 1866 a large 
supply of seeds of the tree variety (C7. vera of Weddell) was received, 
which germinated freely. In January 1867 there were 40,000 plants 
of (7. calisaya in the Neilgherry plantations. Most important results 
may be expected from their cultivation, which will be ascertained in 
the course of a few years. 

II. C. succiRUBRA {Red hark). — The trees of this species are now 
so large as to interlace, although 12 feet apart. They are growing 
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at 4000 to 6000 feet above the sea. Mr M‘Ivor^3 method of moss- 
ing the stems has increased the thickness of the bark, and, according 
to Mr Howard’s analysis, doubled the yield of febrifuge alkaloids. 

III. C. OFFICINALIS {Brown haric ), — The plants of this species 
rank next in luxuriance to the red barks, and are much more hardy, 
growing as well upon grass as ujjon forest land, and flourishing even 
on the highest ridges of the Neilgherrics, when sheltered from the 
full force of the monsoon. 

IV. C. MIGIIANTIIA, C. NITIDA, C. PERUVIANA, &C. {Gvcy havlc^). 

These species grow luxuriantly with the red bark plants. A very 
remarkable result of their cultivation has been that, whereas in their 
native Peruvian forests near Iluanuco they yield nothing but the 
comparatively useless alkaloid called Cinchonine, an analysis of 
specimens of their bark from the Neulgherries shows that the cin- 
chonine has almost disapj>eared, and that a very large percentage of 
the valuable alkaloid, (^,uinidine, has taken its jdace. 

V. C. LANCiFOLiA (Ncw Grunoda harics). — There are 304 plants of 
this^species growing on the Xculglierries, derived from a plant received 
from Java, and originally from seeds gathered by Dr Karsten, near 
Paste. Jhit this is not the most valuabhj New CJranada s])ecics, and 
the Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the despatch of a 
collector to attempt once more to obtain plants or seeds of the 
exceedingly valuable kind that is known to grow near Popeyan and 
Pitayo. 


Extract from Du ANDEU.soN^s Pepout on Cinchona Cultivation 
at Darjeeling. — ^Ajuil 1865. 


The progress of the cultivation and the advances made during 
the year will be understood by an account of the stages through 
which the plants pass before they are finally disjjosed of by planting 
in the })erinanent open-iiir jdantations. Prom the stock plants of 
each species, which are planted in the soil in low glazed wooden 
frames, a crop of cuttings is obtained monthly during the cold and 
dry periods of the yt'ar, and twice a-month from May till October. 
These cuttings, ]U’epared by a European gardener, assisted by trained 
•natives, are planted in shallow Avell-drained wooden boxes in coarse 
sand: 100 cuttings are ])laced in each box. These boxes fit closely 
into a wooden frame with glazed lights, in every respect like a 
cucumber frame ; while in these frames the cuttings are carefully 
sheltered by thin cloth nailed tightly over the glazed sashes, and 
also by mats which are placed over the sashes during the day. Great 
attention is given to the watering of the cuttings during the first 
month, as the slightest excess of moisture causes them to decay. 
Water is given sparingly, and only by means of a garden syringe 
provided with a very finely pierced rose. In two or throe days the 
drooping cuttings begin to look fresh and living, and by the end of 

30 
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three weeks most of them have become provided with one or two 
delicate roots, and in three weeks more at the furthest the process 
of hardening the young plants commences. This is effected by 
removing the boxes, with the cuttings still undisturbed, to other 
glazed frames (principally old cutting frames, whose sashes from use 
and exposure do not fit tightly), into which air is admitted more and 
more daily, while the use of mats as protection against the sun is 
dispensed with. After a fortnight of tliis treatment, the cuttings, 
now two months since they were taken from their parent plants, are 
placed, still undisturbed, in the boxes on terraced beds, protected 
from the sun and rain by a low roofing of mats or tarpaulin. Twenty 
days’ exposure to air and light in these sheds is generally sufficient 
to bring the plants into such a state that they can be planted in beds, 
where they will attain the size and condition of plants suited for 
permanent plantations. These beds are merely terraces formed on 
the slope of the hill, and in which the soil has been carefully freed 
from weeds. The plants are placed at a distance of about six inches 
from each other, and for the first twenty days after planting they are 
protected by mats. These are dispensed with as soon as possible, as 
the object all along aimed at is the inuring of the plants to all kinds 
of weather. 

In these beds little care is bestowed on the plants. They require to 
be periodically cleared from weeds, and in the dry weather tliey re- 
ceive a little water, but this is only given when it is absolutely 
required to save tlie plants from injiiiy. 

The plants remain in these beds for at least two months 3 but in 
the cold season of 1865-66 aU the cuttings planted in this manner 
frpm 1st NTovember were kej)! in them until April, when the per- 
manent planting operations commenced. The ground for the planta- 
tions has been prepared by btung cleared in the cold weather from 
all trees and vegetation, which were burned. In this land, pits 18 
inches .deep have been dug at 5 feet apart for G, officinalis , and 6 
feet apart for C. sacciruhra. 

The different stages described above are rendered necessary, to over- 
come the high state of vegetable excitability in which it is necessary 
to keep the stock plants. Cuttings taken from such plants, excited as 
they constantly are by the strongest stimulants of vegetable life — a 
high temperature and abundant moisture — take root rapidly, but are, 
when self-existing, quite unable to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
weather. Their delicate foliage and watery stems require to be 
thickened and hardened before the plants can be restored to a hardy 
condition. "When this state is attained, the growth in the open air 
follows the course of vegetation which prevails in Sikhim; the 
plants continue at rest during the cold weather, and on the return 
of spring, whi«h varies according to tlie height above the sea, the 
Cinchonas again begin to grow. In May and June, depending on 
the date of the setting in of the periodical rains, and aided by the 
considerable rise in temperature which accompanies them, the plants 
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shoot with an astonishing vigour, growing at tho rate of 1 foot a-month 
for nearly four months. 

Tliis process may seem a long one, hut hy following it, plants suit- 
able for open-air plantations are obtained sooner than if they were 
raised from seeds. Eor example, seeds that were sown in last 
January cannot be planted out till the end of June; whereas cuttings 
made in February will be jdanted in the end of May. 

Extract from Caj^tain Seaton’s Rej^ort on the Cinchona Plantations 
in the Madras Presidency. 

I. Propatjation . — The propagation of the j^lant is by seeds, cut- 
tings, and buds. It is usually carried on in glass houses, by which 
means the failures are reduced to a minimum, com2)ared with what 
would be the result if the jdants were ex2)Osed to variations of 
tem2)erature in the 02)en air. 

The seed is sown in pots 2J- inches deep, prepared in the follow- 
ing way : A piece of tile is lh*st j)laced over the drain-hole, then a 
layer of brick-dust, and over that a mixture of sand and fine leaf- 
mould, but chiehy the former, the surface being kept | an inch 
below the edge of the pot, to allow of water, when poured on slowly, 
percolating through tlie soil below. 

The pots are watered two or three times a-day, as may be neces- 
sary. With the temperature kept at a uniform level of 05^^ to 70° 
Fahr., germination usually takes j:)lace within two or tliree weeks. 

When the seedlings get two or more leaves, they are put out about 
1 inch apart into similar pots filled with mould and brick -dust. 
In this operation great care is taken not to bruise the roots. To 
effect this a flat small stick, with a notch at one end, is used for 
lifting the plants, and the earth is so o])ened with a round stick 
that they can be lowered into the holes 2>re2)ared for them without 
risk of pressure from the hand. They are then watered carefully, 
and the mildew scraped off the surface of the ^ois daily, to prevent 
the jjlants dam])iiig off, 1‘reslt sand being sjuinkled on from time to 
time, ixs that on the surface comes off in the above o})cration. 

When an indi or two high, the seedlingvS are 2)ut out into harden- 
ing beds, under glass frames or thatched jKfjidals, and gradually 
ex2)osed to tluj air and sun, until siilliciently hardy to admit of 
removal to the nurseries, which is generally when they have four to 
six leaves. In the nurseries they are placed in rows i inches apart, 
and 3 inches within the rows, in soil similar to that of tho main 
plantation for which they are destined, \vatered daily, if necessary, 
and sheltered by tattles, thatched with ferns, placed U2)on a raised 
framework, 5 feet high on one side and 3 feet on the other, the 
tatties being lifted more and more until the 2)laiits are well estab- 
lished and able to bear exposun; to the sun. 

The treatment of cuttings and buds is similar to that of seedlings 
as regards hardening and i)reparation for removal to the main planta- 
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tions. When first taken from the parent trees they are placed in 
fine brick-dust over a layer of leaf-mould, and generally take root 
within a month to six weeks. If planted out in the open air, 
partially shaded, cuttings form roots within thi’ee or more months. 

II. Selection of sites . — The sites are selected with reference to 
aspect, shelter from the prevailing winds, soil, drainage, and eleva- 
tion. A northerly aspect is preferred ; but at Ootacaniund the 
various plantations have dilferent aspects as well as degrees of ex- 
posure, which cannot be avoided, as the plantations cover a large 
area. 

For the brown and yellow bark species, from 7000 to 8000 feet 
elevation is sel(*cted. For the red and grey bark, 5000 to 6000 feet 
elevation is deemed the best, but they will grow at a much lower 
elevation, — 3000 feet, and as low as 2500. 

Some plants, succiruhras., two years old, arc doing well in a coffee- 
l)lantatioii on the (karcoor Ghaut, at 2500 feet elevation, where the 
climate is particularly moist, the rainfall being upwards of 200 
indies. As that of Ootaeamund is only 40 to 50 inches, it may bo 
assumed that a heavy rainfall com])ensatos for elevation, and is 
essential to success at low elevations. 

The most suitable localities on the hills for the cinchona plant 
a])])ear to l)e the re-entering angles between the liends and spurs, 
where the ground was originally occujjied by sholas, or patches of 
evergreen forest, and the soil consists of a dark rich vegetable loam. 
In such localities the red and grey bark thrive best, while the other 
varieties will grow on oi)en grass-land and peaty soils. All require 
good superficial drainage, as well as open subsoil below. 

III. Cultivation . — In tlie early part of the dry season, the trees, 
brushwood, &c., on the site selected, are felled and prepared for 
burning. After the wliole has been well burnt at the close of the 
dry season, the ground is marked off into lines for the plants, path- 
ways made, and catch -drains cut here and there to carry off the 
surface-water during heavy rains. Pits 2 feet square and 2 fiiet deep 
(7 feet apart for the red and grey barks) are then prepared, and filled 
with the best surface soil and burnt earth. 

The ground being now ready for the reception of the plants from 
the nurseries, a wet sliowery day is selected for the work of trans- 
planting. In this operation, to avoid touching the roots, the plants 
are held by the leaves ; care also is taken not to embed the plant 
deej)er than the collar or head of the roots. Immediately they arc 
planted out, the plants have to be shaded eitlier with a circular 
basket open at both ends, or with a few pieces of wood placed erect 
and covered with ferns. During the hot season the earth is heaped 
up around the billets of wood in tlie shape of a circular bund, but 
this is removed on the first fall of the rains. 

In the event of the weaker plants requiring water during the hot 
months, this is done by watering the ground a foot or two on the slope 
above them, a hole being prepared for the water to penetrate readily 
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into the soil. As they grow and require support against the wind, 
they have to be secured above the stem with grass ropes between 
two stakes. Beyond an occasional weeding, nothing more is done 
to the plants, which, when fairly established, can be left to them- 
selves. 


APPENDIX a 

FURTHER USES OP THE COCOA -PALM.* 

It is well known that the leaves furnish material for mats, thatch, 
screens, jmrdahs in zenanas, &c. The finer nerves of the j)innules 
are employed in constructing a superior description of mat. The 
fibrous husk of the nut yields Icaydr, from which ropes and cables 
are made, and with which mattresses are stufted. When the husk 
is cut across and the inner shell removed, a hard brush is formed, 
which is much used for polishing waxed furniture, and for many 
other purposes. The hard sludl (endocarp), besides its use for 
ladles, &c., affords when burnt a good black pigment, occasionally 
employed in colouring the 'walls of houses. 

The albumen and the in ilk are used as an ingredient in curries 
(and no pillau or curry is considered complete without them) ; the 
milk is also used in the arts. The kernel is pounded, and subjected 
to strong pressure, for the purpose of yielding the cocoa-oil of com- 
merce. The manufacture of this oil constitutes a regular trade on 
the western coast of Hindostan. Toddy is drawn from the tree for 
six months of the year. The process of extracting the sap is as 
follows : AVlien the spathe is a month old, the flower-bud is con- 
sidered sufficiently juicy to yield a fair return to the (Sanar) toddy- 
drawer, who ascends the tree with surprising ease and apparent 
security, furnished 'with the apparatus of his vocation. This ap- 
paratus and the mode of ascent were described by Dr Cleghorn in 
his paper. A year’s practice is requisite before the Sanar becomes 
an expert climber. The spathe 'when ready for tapping is 2 feet long 
and 2 inches thick. It is tightly bound 'svith strips of young leaves 
to prevent expansion, and the point is cut off transversely to the 
extent of 1 inch. lie gently hammers the cut end of the spathe 
to crush the flowers thereby exposed, that the juice may flow freely* 
The stump is then bound up with a broad strip of fibre. This 
process is repeated morning and evening for a number of days — a 
thin layer being shaved off on each occasion, and the spathe at the 
same time trained to bond downwards. The time recpiired for this 


By Hugh Cleghorn, M.D. 
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initiatory process varies from five to fifteen days in difTeront places. 
The time when the spathe is ready to yield toddy is correctly ascer- 
tained hy the chattering of birds, the crowding of insects, the drop- 
ping of juice, and other signs unniislakable to the Siiiiar. The 
end of the spathe is then fixed into an earthen vessel, and a slip of 
leaf is pricked into the flower to catch the t)ozing licpior and convey 
the drops clear into the vessel. After the juice begins to flow the 
hammering is discoiitiinied. A man attends to tliirty or forty trees, 
which do not bleed so freely during the heat of the day as at night. 
Forty trees yield twelve Madras measures of juice, about li to 2 
gallons, the times of collecting being seven in the niorning and five 
in the evening. Jaggery (coarse lirown sugar) is 2 )rofair(*.d by boil- 
ing down fresh toddy over a slow fire, a gallon yielding about a 
pound. Jaggery mixed with lime forms a strong cement, and takes 
a fine polish. It is to this mixture, in j)art at least, that the Madras 
Chunam owes its celebrity. 

Wood . — The trunk is only used for temporary purposes ; when 
fresh cut it i)ossesses great elasticity, and is for this reason par- 
ticularly well adapted for tcmijorary stockades which are (‘X 2 )osed to 
cannon-shot. Cocoa-palms are easily transplanted, and often with 
advantage. Some of the fibrous radi(*Ics are cut away, a little 
manure and a handful of stilt being ap 2 )lied to the roots each time. 


APPENDIX D. 

ON THE CULTIVATION AND PRODUCE OF CHAY- ROOTS 
AND CHERINJI. 

The ITedyotis umhdlaia grows spontaneously in sandy soils 
throughout the Carnatic, but more jDarticularly along the Coromandel 
coast. The root of that which grows wild is reckoned the best, but 
it is also cultivated to some extent. The districts in which it is 
most largely produced are Rajahmundry, Masuli 2 )atam, and Guntoor. 
It is also obtained in Nellore, KSouth Arcot, and Tan j ore, but the 
information at present available is only for the three first mentioned. 

For the cultivation of the plant the finest sandy soil is required, 
as being the most favourable to the free growth of the root, on the 
length of which the value of the article greatly depends. 

The cultivation commences in the end of May or beginning of 
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J une, with the first falls of the S. W. monsoon. During the space 
of three months the land is subjected to repeated ploughings, and is 
thoroughly cleaned from all weeds. Between each ploughing it is 
manured, and after the last ploughing it is levelled with a hoard, 
and formed in small hods of about 6 feet by 3. 

The seed, which is extremely minute (so much so that it is im- 
possible to gather it except by sweeping up the surface sand into 
which it has fallen at the end of the harvest), is then sown by 
spreading a thin layer of sand over the prepared beds. They are 
then kept constantly moist, and are watered gently with a sieve 
made of Palmyra fibres five or six times a-day, care being taken 
that the water is quite sweet and fresh, for which purpose it is 
obtained from wells newly dug in the field. 

At the end of a fortnight the seeds under tliis treatment will 
have germinated freely, after which the young plants are only 
watered once a-day ; in addition to which, liquid cow-dung, greatly 
diluted with wate^r, is daily sprinkled over them. 

At the end of two months the plants will have attained nearly 
their full height, but mixed with weeds of Mollvgo cerviana and. 
Speryiila triantliemum, various kinds of Cifperaccm^ and otlier sand- 
loving plants. These must be carefully removed, and the beds 
watered again if recpiired. 

In about four months more, or at the end of six months from the 
time of sowing, provided the season has been good and the falls of 
rain regular, the plants will have reached maturity, and the roots 
be ready for digging. But no artificial irrigation will compen- 
sate for a failure of the natural rain, and when this happens the 
plants must be left for three or e^'eu four mouths longer, in which 
case the produce will be deficient both in quantity and quality. 
But in an ordinary season the j)roduce of a or i)lot, containing 

an acre and three quarters, will yield from five to ten, averaging 
about eight, candies of 500 lb. each. 

"fhe plants are dug up with a light wooden spado, tipped wdth 
iron, and are tied into bundles of a handl’ul each, without cutting 
oft' the stalks. Tliey are then left to dry ; the leaves wither and fall 
oft‘, and the bundles are wcughed and removed. Before the digging 
begins, the seeds, which have now ripened, are shed, and being 
exceedingly minute, become inextricably mixed with the sand, the 
surface of which is therefore carefully scraped up, and reserved for 
future sowings. 

The culture by means of artificial watering is called Arniadi podu ; 
but there is another system called Waka poda, in which, when the 
rains are plentiful, hand- watering is dispensed with ; and advantage 
being taken of a full (or 18-inch) fall of rain at the time of sowing, 
the plants are left to the chances of the season, care being only taken 
to keep them free from weeds. 

The cost of cultivating a plot or podii is as follows : — 
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Ploughing, . . . . . 5 Rs. 

Manuring, . . . . . 5 n 

Clearing, smoothing, &c., . . . .2 m 

Watering, . . . . . . tJ •• 

{N.B . — If the rains are seasonable, this is proj>()r- 
tionably diminished.) 

AVeediiig, . . . . . .6 m 

Digging, at so much the candy, generally about . 36 m 


60 Ks. 

Add the land-tax, at 14 Ps. the acre, . . . 2r> m 


Total, . . 85 Ps. 


Assuming tlio produce to be eight candies, and the average price 
16 Es. per candy, 8 x 16 = 128-85 = 43 Es. for the cultivator's 
profit, whicli cannot be considered large, compared with the constant 
care and attention required to secure a good crop. 

It should be added that the assessment on such land as yields 
ch ay-root has been greatly reduced, and now does not exceed 2^ 
to 3 Es. 

The average price has been taken at 16 Es., but when the de- 
mand is good it rises as high as 25 Es. 

No returns are forthcoming of the out-turn from the s2)Oiitancous 
Chay-root ; but as the right of collecting it is farmed out, and the 
sum bid for it in Masulipatam only amounted to 335 E,s., the 
quantity cannot be large. Dut iji ( luntoor the rent sells for 7450 Es. 
The same land can oidy bo worked every third year for sponta- 
neous produce. 

Most part of the root is consumed on the spot. It is also carried 
by land to Yelapalem, a large weaving village in Guntoor. On one 
occasion 22 candies were exported to Tramjuebar, but the greatest 
part is used up in the town of Eundcr, for juinting chintz and dye- 
ing cotton cloths, and most of the produce in Enjahmundry comes 
to the saiiie i)lace. Of late years the demand has greatly fallen off, 
both from the decay of trade at Masulipatam, and from the intro- 
duction during the last few years of a new dye. 

What is known by the name of Clieri/nji is the bark of a root 
grown in the Dekhan. When used with a leaf called Jagi, also im- 
ported from the hill country of Ganjara, a colour is produced which 
is considered nearly equal to the Chay, whilst the process is far 
simpler and much less expensive. On the other hand, the colour 
is neither so fast, so bright, nor so enduring. A drop of spirit 
allowed to fall on Clierinji-dyed cloth takes away the colour at once, 
but has no effect on the Chay dye. During the last five years these 
articles have nearly superseded the use of Chay ; but as no sjjeci- 
mens have been sent to the Exhibition, the Jury are unable to say 
what they are. 

The Cherinji usually sells for 20 Es. the candy; the Jagi leaf 
from 30 to 45 Rs., and is aU fit for use ; whereas the stalks and 
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bark of the (^hay-root, included in the weight at the time of sale, 
have to be rejected, thus reducing the quantity very considerably. 
Sometimes a little Chay-root is mixed with Cherinji to improve the 
colour. The increasing demand for (Tierinji among the native dyers 
has caused a s'erious diminution in the produce of Chay-root during 
the last five or six years. Thus in Masulipatam the average pro- 
duce, whicli had been 080 candies for the five years from 1846-47 
to 1850-51, fell to 425 for the next five years, from 1851-52 to 
1855-56 ; and if the new dye continues to supersede it in the same 
proportion, it seems likely that the Chay will be driven out of the 
market altogether. 

Not only are Cherinji and eTagi much cheaper, but the simplicity 
of the method of dyeing with them, compared with the complicated 
and tedious method involved in the use of the Chay-root process, 
would alone tend to bring the latter into disuse . — Jury Rep, Mad. 
1855. 


APPENDIX E. 

The following memorandum regarding the cultivation and manu- 
facture of Indigo, as carried on in the Benares Province, is by 
Claud Hamilton Brown, Esq. of ]\I irzai)orc : — 

— The richest loam is supposed to give the best produce, 
though lighter soils frequently give finer-looking jdants. Moist low 
soils lire not suitaldo, Init a great deal depends ui)on the subsoil, as 
the root grows vertically and to a great depth. High stony lands 
are to be avoided, excepting the sit(‘.s of old villages, where, from 
the presence of lime and animal or vegetable matter, very fine crops 
.are frequently produced, particularly in a season when the rains are 
heavy. Fields that have recently had heavy crops — Maize {IIolcus), 
Indian corn {Zea), Urhur {riiaseolus), &c. — ^recently taken off them 
should be avoided. 

Cidtlvaiion. — Immediately on the setting in of the periodical 
rains, say 15th to 30th June (in these parts), the lands should be 
well and carefully ploughed (three plough in gs), the seed thrown 
in broadcast, at the rate of 8 lb. i>er her yah y and the land 
smoothed over with a hemja (rudimentary harrow). The plant 
generally shows itself in three or five daj^s. As soon as it has got 
two or three inches high, with six or eight leaves, all weeds must be 
carefully removed, and a second weeding is again requisite by the 
time the plant is six or seven inches high. While weeding, any 
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place where tlie seed may have failed to germinate can he resown, by 
sprinkling the seed on the surhice and dibbling it in where required. 
In about ninety days the plant begins to flower, and is then ready 
for cutting. 

Manufacture. — The plant is cut at about 6 inches from the 
ground, and carried to the steeping-vats with as little delay as pos- 
sible, strewn horizontally in the vats, and pressed down by means 
of beams flxcd into sideq^osts, bamboos being placed under the 
beams. Water must be immediately run in, sufficient just to cover 
the plant. If water is not at once let in, the plant will heat, and 
become spoiled. 

SteejjuHj. — The time for steeping depends much on the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and can only be learnt by experience 
and careful watching of the vats ; but it may be mentioned that in 
close sultry weather, wind east, therm. 9G° in the shades, ehiven or 
twelve hours are suflicient. In dry cool we«ather, wind west, fllteen 
or sixteen hours are sometimes re(piisite. If the plant is very ripe, 
the vat will be ready sooner than if the plant was young and 
unripe. 

It is most important to steep exactly the proper time, the quality 
and quantity of your produce being dependent on this being done. 
As a guide, the following signs may be mentioned, as showing that 
the vat is ready to be let olf : — 

1st, As soon as the water begins to fall in the vat. 2d, 
When the bubbles that rise to the surface burst at once. 3d, On 
splashing up the surface water, it has an orange tinge mingling with 
the green. 4th, The smell of the water is also a great guide ; when 
ripe it should have a sweetish pungent odour, quite ditierent from 
the raw smell of the unripe green-coloured water. The first of the 
water, when let off into the beating-vat, has a rich orange colour ; 
and from the depth of this you can judge whether the vat has been 
a proper time steeping. 

Beating . — This is performed by men who enter the water (about 
seven to each vat) and agitate it either by the hands or by a wooden 
paddle, at the first gently, but gradually increasing as the fecula 
begin to separate, which is known by the subsidence of the froth 
and the change of the colour of the water from green to dark blue. 
The time usually necessary for beating is from one and three-quarters 
to three hours, but no positive rule can be given for this. 

The following are common modes of testing the state of the 
vat : — 

1st, Take a little of the water in a white plate or saucer and let 
it stand. If the fecula subside readily, and the water remains of 
Madeira colour, the beating may be stopi)ed. 

2d, Dip a coarse cloth in the vat and wring out the water, 
observing its colour ; if green, the beating must be continued, but if 
Madeira or brownish colour, it is ready. 

3d, When sufficiently beaten, the surface of the water will, as soon 
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as the beating is suspended, become of a peculiar glassy appearance and 
the froth subside, with a sparkle and eifervesccnce like champagne. 

Three or four chatties of cold water or weak lime-water are 
then sprinkled over the surface to hasten the i)reeii)itation of the 
fecula, which does not completely take place in less than three or 
four hours. The water must then be drawn olf from the surface 
through plug-holes made for the purpose in a stone slab inserted in 
the wall of the vat. The fecula remaining at the bottom are re- 
moved to the boiler. 

BoiUnrf . — IJriug it to the boiling as soon as possible, and keep it 
there for five or six hours ; while boiling, it must be stirred to pre- 
vent the indigo burning, and skimmed with a ])(jrforated ladle. Its 
being sufficiently boiled is known by its assuming a glossy appear- 
ance. When sufliciently boiled it is run off to the straining-table, 
where it remains twelve or fifteen hours draining ; it is then taken 
to the press and gradually pressed. This takes twelve hours. It is 
then ready to be taken out, cut, stamped, and laid in the drying- 
house to dry. A good size of steeping-vat is 16 hict by 14 by 4|; 
the heating-vat to be somewhat smaller and shallower. A beegah 
contains 27,224 feet. Two hundred maunds of plant do very well 
if they yield one 11 lauiid (82 1b.) of any indigo. A vat of above 
size holds about 100 maunds of ])lants. 

The plant sown, say, in June or July, is cut three months after- 
wards {Now-dah) and manufactured, and a second crop will be taken 
from it the following Khocmfee (August). The second cutting gives 
the largest produce and best cpiality ; the third (Teersalee), but it is 
seldom allowed to grow three years. 


APPENDIX F. 

EXTRACrnON OF SANDAL-WOOD OIL. 

The following memorandum by Dr G. Bidie on Sandalwood, and the 
inode of extraction of its volatile oil, is of esjiecial interest and 
value, as being the result of personal observation : — 

This SantaJuiii al.lmm (Linn.) is a small tree, rarely exceeding 
25 feet in height, and very limited in its range, being most abundant 
in the Mysore country, where it grows on the eastern slo]ics of the 
Western Ghauts, just beyond the limits of the Mulnaad or rain 
country. It is carefully protected by Government, and only the 
trees that have reached maturity, which they do in from 18 to 25 
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years, are cut doAvn. The felling takes place in the end of the year, 
and the trees are then stripped of their bark and conveyed to various 
depots, where they are cut into billets, which are carefully dressed 
and sorted according to the quality of the wood. These billets form 
the Sandal-wood of commerce, and are sold by weight at an annual 
auction, native merchants congregating from all parts of India to 
make purchases. The pieces that are straight and have most heart- 
wood fetch the highest price, as the fragrance for which they are so 
much i)ri7XMl depends on ihe i>resence of essential oil, which is chiefiy 
situated in the daik central wood of the tree. The Mysore Govern- 
ment has long had establishments for extracting the oil, which is 
sold at the annual auction along with the wood, and chie% bought 
up for exportation to China and Arabia. It is procured from tho 
wood by distillation, the roots yielding the largest quantity and 
finest quality of oil. The body of the still is a large globular clay 
pot with a circular mouth, and is about 2^ feet deep by about G|- 
feet in circumference at the bilges No capital is used, but the 
mouth of the still when charged is closed with a clay lid, having a 
small hole in its centre, through which a bent copper tube, about 5 J 
feet long, is passed for the escape of the vapour. The lower end of 
the tube is conveyed inside a copper receiver, placed in a large 
porous vessel containing cold water. AVhen preparing the Sandal 
for distillation, the white or sap W'ood is rejected, and the heart-wood 
is cut into small chi])S, and distillation is slowly carried on for ten 
days and nights, by which time the whole of the oil is extracted. 
As the water from time to time gets low in the still, fresh supplies 
are added from the heated contents of the refrigeratory. Tho 
(juantity of oil yielded by wood of good quality is at the rate of 
10 oz. per maund, or 2.5 per cent. It is transparent and of a pale- 
3^ellow colour, and lias a resinous taste and sweet peculiar smell, 
which is best appreciated by rubbing a few drops of the oil on the 
warm hand. Its specific gravity is about 0*980. 'I'he wood is used in 
various ways as a perfume by the natives, and also as a medicine, 
being supposed to ])ossess cooling properties, although, from the 
presence and nature of the essential oil just referred to, it must 
be more or less of a stimulant character. — Pliarm. of India, 
Append., 461. 


MEMORANDUM BY C. S. KOHLOFF, ESQ., LATE CONSERVATOR 
OP FORESTS IN TRAVANCORE.— MAY 20, 1865. 

The mode of seasoning teak timber in Travancore is by cutting 
five or six inches broad through the sap-wood, and about half or one 
inch into the sound wood round the trunk of the tree at the stem 
during the hot weather, from the month of November to March. 
In this state the tree is left to dry, which is denoted by the smaller 
branches dropping off in the space of two or three years, deperuling 
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aiiucli on its size and tlie locality wliere it stands. If in an exjjosed place, 
and the tree is not of a large size, it will he suflicicntly dry in about 
two years ; if in a shady and damp place, it will be longer in drying. 
The trees when dried are felled, trimmed of the branches and sap- 
Avood, and placed on sleepers for a year or two to render them 
thoroughly dry, so that they may float. If allowed to lie on the 
ground, the timber, by absorbing the dampness of the soil, Avill not 
turn buoyant for a length of time. This is the general practice 
observed in seasoning timber. Particular attention should be paid 
in seasoning timber : the trees ought not to be ringed when they 
arc Idled with sap, or when they are in blossom. Trees are full of 
saj) about the full moon, and it is said to rise from the new to the 
full ; hence tlie best time for ringing and felling will be during the 
last and first quarters of the moon. Common trees, tliat contain no 
oleaginous matter, and felled for timber during the first and last 
quarters, are better ju’eserved tlian those felled during the other 
quarters of the moon. In a very few years the latter arc thoroughly 
perfomted by peculiar small bees, or are destroyed by rot. 'f hough 
teak and other durable trees converted into timber are not liable to 
be attacked by insects, yet they are likely to crack and beconuj some- 
what brittle. 8uch timber is generally attributed to the nature of the 
wood ; 1 should say otherwise, that it ^v‘ds more owing to the trees 
being girdled and felled Avhen they are full of sap ; and would 
recommend that, if particular attention is required to be paid to the 
seasoning of the wood, they should be girdled and felled when the 
trees are less impregnated with sap. 


APPENDIX G. 

The following is extracted from ‘Eemarks on Tea-Manufacture in 
the North-West rrovinct‘s of India,' by ^Ir AVilliam Pell. 

In treating of tea-manufacture, leaf-plut:king is the first operation 
requiring notice. Tliroughout the North-West Provinces the pluck- 
ing season begins about the last week in ^larch or the first in April, 
and extends to the middle or end of October (in Assam the plucking 
season commences earlier and lasts longer, but there both climate and 
soil as well as the plant cultivated arc difierent). Each plucker is 
furnished Avith a small basket to hold the leaf, takes a single line of 
bushes, and is instructed to pluck young and unhealthy bushes 
lightly, and healthy ones moderately, not to leave any shoots fit for 
plucking, and not to pluck any that are not sufficiently mature, 
nor yet to take any that are too old and hard for making fine 
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tea. If old hard leaves he taken along with young tender ones, in 
process of rolling the hard leaf breaks and chafes the tender ones, 
which injures the appearance of the tea. When plucking is partly 
done by contract (which is not unfrequently the case at the beginning 
of the season), it is tlie interest of the parties employed to bring in 
as many old leaves as possible, because they fill the basket more 
quickly and weigh heavier than young ones, but are not worth so 
much in the market, as the cost of plucking them and their removal 
injures the bushes. Hence the necessity for seeing that nothing is 
brouglit in except what is good and of uniform quality. , The opera- 
tion of jducking is simply the removal by the linger and thumb of 
the young shoots witli three or four leaves. The amount of pluck- 
ing depends, however, on the condition of the bush : if old and 
scrubby, or unhealthy, two joints of each shoot may be enough ; and 
if vigorous, perhaps four joints of the more robust shoots. At mid- 
day the leaf is brought into the factory and weighed. The best plan 
is to weigh each man’s gathering separately, that carelessness or 
laziness may at once be detected and punished. The leaf is then 
spread out thinly in some cool place, the object being to prevent 
heating, or if wet, to allow of its becoming dry before the following 
morning. The leaf plucked during the afternoon is weighed in tho 
evening, and spread out in the same manner. The quantity of leaf 
that a man will pluck per day dej)ends on such circumstances as the 
weather, the season of the year, the health of the bushes, and the 
quality of the leaf wantcMl. The amount of raw leaf required to 
make 1 lb. of dry tea varies according to the season. During tho 
hot season it napiires from 3 lb. 10 oz. to 3 lb. 14 oz., but after tho 
rainy season, from 4 11). to 4 lb. 14 oz. 

I now come to the subject of tea-making pro 2 )er — that is, the con- 
version of tlitf leaf, plucked on the day previous, into black or green 
tea, as may be j’udged expedient. 8 u 2 )posing that black tea is to be 
made, the leaf is brouglit out and spread thinly on mats or carpets 
(anything that will prevent it from getting soiled), and turned over 
once or twice that it may all be fully ex])osed to the sun and become 
uniformly flaccid. This withering process is necessary, for two 
reasons — it im])roves the flavour of the tea, and prevents breakage in 
the process of rolling. The general test for ascertaining sufficiency 
of exposure, is when the points and margins of the leaves become 
brownish, and neither the petiole nor the blade of the leaf, when 
placed together and pressed by the linger and thumb, ought to crack. 
If the (lay happens to be a little dull, the whole of the leaf is 
withered at one opportunity ; but if bright and dry, it is better to do 
it in portions. If too long exposed to the sun, or if it lies for any 
length of time after it has b(*.en ])roperly withered, it becomes 
excessively difficult to roll, and the batch when finislie(l is likely to 
contain a large percentage of what the brokers call flat-rolled leaves — 
^. 6 ., the leaf is only folded lengthwise — not twisted. 

The next process is firing. The pans used for this purpose are of 
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ordinary cast-metal, set in brickwork, with a high back to prevent 
the tea from being thrown over, and heated up to a temperature of 
240° or 250°. As much leaf is put in the pan as a man can turn 
easily and quickly ; in this operation great care is necessary to pre- 
vent burning. After a few minutes of this ti eatnieiit it is brushed 
out, thrown on the table, and again quickly rolled while hot, and so 
on until the whole of the batch has been done. The same process 
of firing and roUirig is repeat(id, and the leaf spread thinly over large 
bamboo trays, and pla(*.ed in the sunshine. As the drying process 
proceeds, two or three of these trays may be emptied into one, and 
well shaken up. After the leaf has become tlioroughly dry, or nearly 
so, it is put into sieves and placed over slow charcoal-fires for half 
an hour, if the day is bright — if dull, it will require a little longer ; 
or if the day has been wet tliroughout, the tea is put over the fires 
as soon as possible after the last rolling. As the whole of the batch 
cannot be heated at once, that which is left is thinly sj)read out to 
prevent souring. If the tea has not been partially dried in the sun, 
it requires to be at least four liours over the fire before it can with 
safety be set aside for the night. If too quickly dried, singeing or 
burning is certain to bo the result, which more cu’ less injures the 
quality of the tea. Particular care must also be taken that nothing 
goes into the fire which will produce the slightest smoke ; and in 
])lacing the tea over the fires, and lifting it off to turn, the danger 
of any i)articles falling through the bottom of the sieves on to the 
fires must be avoided. The smell of the tea shows when it has 
been sufficiently long over th(^ fire. When thoroughly dry it has a 
pleasant, somewhat nutty smell ; if not dry, the smell is bitter and 
disagreeable, and if stored away in that state it will become sour, 
and afterwards mouldy. 

The next process is rolling ; each man takes up as much of the 
withered leaf as can be easily gras])ed between the haiids, and rolls, 
iiot ,^lnlcs, it backwards and forwards on a common deal-table, giving 
it an occasional (^ludce nj> to make sure that the whole is uniformly 
twisted, llolling is both slow and laborious work ; oO lb. of raw 
leaf, equal to about lb. of dry tea, is a hard day’s work if care- 
fully done. This operation is repeated a second and third time, but 
it is on the fii’st rolling that the (piality of the tea (considered as a 
well-finished article) entirely depends. 

After rolling, the leaves are subjected to fermentation. The tea 
is thoroughly shak(*n u}) and thrown ]oos(‘ly into a heap, then 
covered closely with carpets or mats. The length of time it ought 
to lie in this state varies according to the state of the weather, the 
quality of the leaf, &c. If the weather be warm and dry, and the 
leaf of fine quality, fermentation is rajud. If the weather be dull, 
and the leaf a little liard, it is slower and less regular; in the one 
case four hours may be sufficient, in the other it may require six or 
eight ; but whether quick or slow, it must be carefully watched and 
checked at the proper time. If checked too soon, the tea is some- 
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what coarse and astringent in flavour ; if allowed to run too far, it 
loses the flavour partially or entirely, and has a sourish taste. 

After minutely describing the process of manufacturing Green Tea^ 
Mr Bell proceeds : The natives of India will not use black tea, at 
whatever price it may be ofiered; but some of the small merchants pur- 
chase damaged teas, and colour them for the local or the Central Asian 
markets. It is almost impossible to colour genuine black tea, so 
that it will pass for green ; the particles reciuire to be actually coated 
with colouring matter, and in the dry statci that will hardly disguise 
its true character — a rub in the hainl, or a slight infusion, shows at 
once what it is. But teas such as the oolongs^ whicli some classify 
as black, are essentially green. The mode in which these are manu- 
factured is a combination of the green and black systems ; a slight 
dash of colour will give to these teas an appearance which will 
deceive any one except an expert. Teas of the oohmg class were at 
one time extensively manufactured in the North- AX^'est Provinces ; 
however, there never seems to have been a great demand for them 
in the London market, as persons accustomed to drink genuine black 
ttia dislike their harsh bitter flavour, which is hardly distinguishablo 
from that of genuine green tea. Teas of that description when 
coloured (made green) have been known to bring a much better 
price in the local markets than they would have done had they 
been sent to the home market as manufactured. The conversion of 
such teas into green can hardly be stigmatised as one of the tricks 
of trade, as, strictly speaking, they have more qualities in common 
with green than with black teas. 

A correspondent of the Hills makes some useful remarks on tea- 
planting in Kumaon. He refers sj^ecially to the pjlantation of 
Konsansie, which he describes as resembling some well -cared -for 
estate in Scotland or AAbiles, rather than a forest tract in the heart 
of Kumaon. The soil is highly p>roductive, and the su])]»ly of water 
abundant. He says that it is useless to embark in tea-planting 
witlioiit a capital of at least 20,000 Ks. Then the garden is not in 
full ])earing until the seventh year ; and when an abundant crop is 
obtained, there is the dilliculty of finding a market for it. The Kon- 
sansie plantation commenced in 1857, and costing 100,000 Its., 
yielded this y(‘-ar not quite GOOO lb. of tea, which, at 2 Es. per lb., 
would be 12,000 Its. — not nearly the expense of working the concern. 
Next year it expects to double its yield, and so on every year, till at 
the seventh year it may i)ay 10 or 20 per cent to the shareholders, 
if they can sell the tea. The home market is tak(‘.n uj) by the Assam 
and Cachar tea. The only chance for tea in the North-West is the 
development of a market for it among the native population. The 
natives on all sides are beginning to like and buy tea. There is a 
market large enough amongst the native community, but they will 
not buy till you can manufacture at a price they can aflbrd to give. 
UjDon the whole, Assam and Cachar appear to have many advan- 
tages over the North-AYest as tea-planting districts. 



TABLE showing the Quantities and Value of the following Indian Products, exported from the three Presidencies 
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Botanical name of 
• the Plant. 

Areca catechu 

Brassica napus 

Cannabis sativa 
Capsicum fniteseens 
Carthamtis tinctorius 
Cocos nucifera 

Colfea Arabica 

Corchorus capsularis 
Coriandrum sativum 
Cuminum cyminnm 
Curcuma lonra 

Elettaria cardamomum 
Gossypium herbaceum 
Indigofera tinctoria 
Linum usitatissimum 
Nicotiana Tabacjim 
Oryza sativa 

Papaver soraniferura 
Piper nigrum 

Ricinus communis 

Rubia munjista 
Saccharum offirinamm 
Santalnm album 
Sesamum orientale 
Sinapis juneea 

Tectona granxlis 
Terminalia Chebula 

Thea viridis 

Triticum vulgare 
Zingiber oflflcinale 
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INDEX OF niNDOOSTANEE AND BENGALEE SYNONYMS. 


Acli or Atcliy, B and H; Morinda tinctoria. 
Ada or adriiuk ; Zingiber officinale. 
Ada-beerna or birni, B; Herpestis Mon- 
niera. 

Adas H ; Ciccr arietiimm. 

Adruck ; Zingiber officinale. 

Agareb ; Achy ran tbes asjoera. 

Agast ; Agati grand i flora. 

Agnee, B ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Agosthyo ; Dilleuia scabrella. 

Agumerkee, JI ; Bryonia scabrella. 
Agya-gbas ; Andropogon Scboeiiantbus. 
Ajawn, 7/; Ptychotis Ajowan. 

Ak ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Akar-kauta ; Alangiiim hexapetalum. 
Akasba vulle, Akasb-bullco, B ; Gassy ta 
filiformi.s. 

Aklirot ; Aleurites triloba. 

Akola, IT; Alangium hexapetalum. 
Akurid ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Al, H ; Morinda citrifolia. 

Alkooshi, B; Mueuua pnirita. 

A loo ; Solanum tuberosum. 

Alsi, 11 ; Linum usitatissimiim. 

Am, B and //; Mangifera Indica. 

Amada, B ; Curcuma Amada. 

Ambara, II ; Spondias mangifera. 
Ambie-buldie ; Curcuma Zedoaria. 
Ambleo, B and 11 ; Tamarindus Indica. 
Ambli, B and H ; Tamarindus Indica. 
Ambuj, H : Nelumbiura speciosura. 
Amdhouka ; Vitis Indica. 

Amla, Amlika, £ and JI ; Emblica 
officinalis. 

Amlej, 77; Emblica officinalis. 

Amlookee, B ; Acacia stipulata. 

Amoora ; Amoora cucullata. 

Amna, B and 77; Spondias mangifera. 
Amrool ; Oxalis comiculata. 

Amrut, Sooperium, H ; Psidiumpyriferum. 
Amultas ; Catbartocarpus fistula.. 

Ananas, B and 77; Ananas sativus. 
Ananto-mool ; Hemidesmus Indicus. 

Anar, H ; Punica Granatum. 

Anarush, B ; Ananas sativus. 


Allis, 77; Adbatoda Vasica. 

An jeer, B ; Psidium pomiferum. 
Antoinoora ; Isora corylifolia. 

Aoongra arooli, 11 ; Emblica officinalis. 
Apanga, B ; Acbyrantbes aspora. 
Aparajita ; Clitorea ternatea. 

Arbi, 77; Colocasia antiquorum. 
Ardenjou, 7/ ; Wrigbtia antidysenterica. 
Arhukee, Toor ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Arisbta ; Sapindus emarginatus. 

Ari.slito, 75 ; Melia Azadiracbta. 

Arjoon ; Terminalia Arjuna. 

Ark ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Aroona ; Kubia cordifolia. 

Arunda or Arund, 77; liicinus communis. 
Arus ; Adbatoda Vasica. 

Asan ; Terminalia alata, or glabra. 
Asgaiida, 77; Adbatoda Vasica. 
Ashoo-kucboo, 75; Colocasia antiquorum. 
Asbwa-gunda, B ; Physalis somnifera. 
Asliwutli ; Ficus religiosa. 

Aspbota ; Clitorea ternatea. 

Ata, B and 77; Anona squamosa. 

Atchy, 77; Morinda squamosa. 
Atmagoopta - murkutee, B; Mucuna 
prurita. 

Atta-jam ; Olca dioica. 

Babening or Babreng, B and 77; Embelia 
Ribes. 

Babooitulsee, B ; Ociraum Basilicum. 
Babula ; Acacia Arabica. 

Baccbi, H ; Venioiiia anthelmintica. 

Bach ; Acorns Calamus aromaticus. 
Baclatul-bumka ; Portulaca quadrifida. 
Bacul, 75; Mimusops Elengi. 

Bacumber ; Anisoraeles ovata. 

Badamie or Badam, B and 77; Terminalia 
Catappa. 

Badanjam, 77; Solanum Melongena. 

Bag - acbera, Baga - luta, B ; Cocculus 
acuminatus. 

Bagbberenda, 77; Jatropha Curcas. 
Bagh-ankara, B ; Alangium decapetalum. 
Bagh Cherenda, 75& 77; Lablab cultratus. 
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Bagli-Dharaiida, B; Jatropha Curcas. 
Bagoon or Begoon ; Solanum Melongena. 
Bahura ; Terminalia Bellerica. 

Baiiigari ; Solanum Melongena. 

Bair ; Zizyphus Jujiiba. 

Bakas or Bakus, B and H ; Adhatoda 
Vasica. 

Bala, II ; Andropogon niuricatum. 

Bala ; Sida rlioinbifolia. 

Balain-cira ; Ciunimis sativus. 

Haltar ; Borassus Habellil’ormis. 
Bamunliatee, B ; Clerodeiidron siphonan- 
thus. 

Ban, If ; Moringa pterygosperma. 
Ban-mallica, II ; Jasmin urn angustifolium. 
Bans or Bansh, B and II ; Bambusa 
arundinacea. 

Bar, II ; Ficus Bcngalensis or Indica. 
Baral ; Artocarf)Us bakoocha. 

Barna ; Cratmva Roxburgliii. 

Bartakoo, B ; Solanum l^lelongena. 

Basoka ; Adhatoda Vasica. 

Bassana, II ; Agati grandiliora. 

Bastra ; Callicarpa lanata. 

Bat ; Ficus Indica. 

Batoola ; Cicev arietinum. 

Bator-neboo, B and II ; Citrus decuraana. 
Bebina, II; Mussojnda frondosa. 

Bod ; Calamus liotang. 

Beedul, B ; Bauluiiia purpurea. 
Beel-jhuri-jhun, II; Crotolaria retusa. 
Beel-paat. 

Beemboo, B ; Coccinia Indica. 

Beertia ; Panicum Italicum. 

Begpoora, B and II ; Citrus medica. 
Behoor- bansh, B ; Bambusa spinosa. 
Behura, II ; Terminalia Bellerica. 

Bel, Aland II ; ^gle Marmelos. 

Bel, II ; Crataeva religiosa. 

Bela; Jasminum Sanibac. 

Bella-wine : Sernecarpus Anacardiurn. 
Belphool, B ; Jasminum Sambac. 

Bena, B and II ; Androi)Ogon niuricatum. 
Beri, JI ; Zizyphus Jujuba. 
Beshulyo-kunince, B; Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 

Beta or Bet, B and II ; Calamus Rotang. 
Bhair, II ; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

.Bhang; Cannabis sativa. • 

Bhant, B ; Clcrodendroii infortunatum. 
Blieela, II ; Sernecarpus Anacardiurn. 
Bherband ; Argemone Mexicana. 

Bhinib ; Coccinia Indica. 

Bhinda-tori or Bhindea ; Abolmoscbus 
esculentus. 

Bhoo-ada or Bhon-ada, B; Abelmoschus 
esculentus. , 

Bhoocokra, II ; Zapania nodiflora. 
Bhooe-komra, II ; IVicliosanthes cordata. 
Bhooi-chumpa, B k II; Koempfera rotunda. 
Bhooi-jamba, B ; Premna herbacea. 
Bhooin-koomra, B and If; Batatas pani- 
culatus. 

Bliooi-sunn, B ; Crotalaria prostrata. 
Bhorar : Rldzophora Mangle. 

Bliorenda ; Ricinus communis. 


Bbuchampa, H ; Koempfera rotunda. 
Bhiingie ; Corcliorus olitorius. 

Bichittie, B ; Trugia involucrata. 

Bichua, H ; Crotalaria juncea. 

Bier : Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Bikh ; Acoiiitum. 

Bilimbi, B ; Averrhoa Bilira bi. 
Bil-jhunjbun, B; Crotalaria retusa. 

Biiia, B and II ; Aviceimia toiiieiitosa. 
Biiicha ; blacourtia sapida. 

Birme, II ; Tricho.santhes incisa. 

Birini : Crataiva Tapia. 

Bis or Bish, B and II ; Aconitum ferox. 
Bish-Bansh, B ; Beesha Rheedii. 
Bish-hupra ; Trianthema obcordatum. 
Bish-tarak ; Argyreia speciosa. 

Bishumba ; Cuciimis Coloi^ynthis. 

Biur, H ; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Blmijeee Pat, B ; Corcliorus olitorius. 
Bokenakoo, II ; Zapania mxliflora, 

Bola, B and II ; Paritium tiliaceum. 
Bong, B ; Solanum Melongena. 
Booicn-aoonlah, II ; Phyllantbus Niruri. 
Booien-kavite ; Feronia elephaiitum. 

Boot, Boot-kaley, B k 11; Cicer ariotinum. 
Bora, U; Doliciios Catjang. . 

Boro-joan, B ; Ptycliotis Ajowan. 

Boyra ; Terminalia Bellerica. 

Bramee ; Sar<;ostemnia brevistigraa. 
Breeliuti ; Solanum ferox. 

Brinraj buugrah, II; Eclipta erecta. 
Buckche ; Conyza anthelmintica. 

Budara ; Terminalia Catappa. 

Budree, I?; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Buhooari ; Cordia Myxa or latifolia. 
Buhura, B and II; ^J'erininalia Bellerica. 
Bukarjun, Bukayun, II ; Melia semper- 
virens. 

Biikkum ; Cmsalpinia Sappan. 

Buko, B ; Agati grandiliora. 

Bukool, B; Minmsops Elengi. 

Bulat ; Phaseolus Mungo. 

Bnlee, II ; Stcrculia ureus. 

Bulla ; Terminalia Bellerica. 

Bun-asarlioo ; Gossyjnnni herbaceum. 
Bun-burbutee, B and U ; Ifliaseolus i-o.s- 
ti'atus. 

Bun-gab, II ; Piospyros cordifolia. 
Bungrab ; A corns ( ’alamus aroinaticus. 
Bun-gumuk ; Cncumis pubescens. 
Bun-luildi, B and 11 ; (.■urcnina Zedoaria. 
Biin-joma ; Clerodendron inerrae. 
Bun-joolec ; Phyllantbus multiflorus. 
Buiikra, li; Urena lobata. 

Buii-kuchoo ; Colocasia ajiticpiorum. 
Bun-lubunga, Bk II; Ludwigia parvi flora. 
Bun-maninga ; Oxalis sensitiva. 
Bun-raullika, Bk H ; Jasminum Sambac. 
Bun-murioh, B; Ammauia vesicatoria. 
Bun-neel ; Tejdirosia purpurea. 

Bun-okra, B and H ; Urena lobata. 
Bun-pat, B ; Corchorus olitorius. 

Bunputal ; Tricbosantlies cucumerina. 
Bunraj; Bauebinia racemosa. 

Bun-siiira ; Lablab vulgaris. 

Bun-sun ; Crotalaria verrucosa. 
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Bunt, H ; Cicer arietinum. 

Bur or But, B ; Ficus ludica. 

Bura-chooli, B and //; Yillarsia Indica. 
Bura-kaiioor ; Crinimi Asiaticmn. 
Biisa-kurella, //; Moinordica Charantia. 
Bura-lcesora, Bliokur ; Conlia latifolia. 
Bura maklioiii-s1iiin,7i; Caiiavalia^ladiaia. 
Bura-pkootica ; Melastoina Malaliathricuiu. 
Bura-tu^ur ; Tabcriucinontana coroiiaria. 
Bur-buU'e, /Jand//; Doliclios Sinensis. 
Biirohet; Calaniiis fasciculatus. 
Biiro-buhooari, B ; Cordia latifolia. 

Buroon ; Cratieva Roxburghii. 

Buro-rcetlia ; Sapin<liis einarginatus. 
Buro-riiktokunibal ; Nympluea rubra. 
Biiro-shial-kanta ; Argenione Mexicana. 
Biin*a gliokeroo, BkU ; Pedaliiim niurex. 
Biirsuuga, //; Beigera Knonigii. 

Bur 111 ; Artocarpus Lakoocba. 

But-iiioogi’a, B ; Jasniinuui Sambac. 
Butsiial), B; Aconitum ferox. 

Butt, B and 11 ; Ficus religiosa. 

Byajainti ; Scsbania ^gyptiaca. 

Byakool, B and II ; Solauum Indicum. 
Bygun, H ; Solanuni inclouguua. 

Caclialu ; Colocasia aiitiquoruni. 

Cacbari, II ; Cucuniis ]uibe.scens. 

Cachu ; Colocasia aiitiquoruni. 

Cacliuar ; Bauliiiiia varicgata. 

Cacliur ; Curcuma Zcrunii)et. 

Cacri ; Cucuniis utilissinius. 

Cadam ; Nauclea parvifolia. 

Cadu; Jjagcnaria vulgaris. 

Caliua, H ; Pentaptcra Arjuna. 

Cajur; Pliinnix dactyl ifera. 

Caiadana ; Pharbitis Nil. 

Calajuiatli ; Andrograpliis paniculata. 
Calatulsi ; Ocynium saiictuin. 

Canialia ; Cucurliita Pe]) 0 . 

Canial ; Nelunibiuni s])(;c'iosuni. 

Caiurliakli, Cuiiiurunga Averrlioa (■aram- 
bola. 

Caniul ; RotUera tinctoria. 

Caiicra, IT ; Pavette Indica. 

Caner ; Neriuin odoruin. 

Cangan or Cangni ; Panicuni Italicum. 
Cantha-jatlii, B ; Barleria priouitis. 
Caraiig ; Dall iergia arborea. 

Caraiiuda or Caranda ; Carissa Carandas. 
Carbi ; Sorghum vulgare. 

Carcla ; Moniordica Charantia. 

Cariari, II ; Gloriosa superba. 

Carna ; Citms luedica. 

Cas ; Sacchanim sjiontaneum. 

Casaiuli ; Cassia Sophora. 

Cat-caleji or catcarauja ; Guilandina Bon- 
duc. 

Cathal ; Artocarpus integi’ifolia. 

Catira ; Sterculia uren.s. 

Caua-thenthi ; Clitoria ternatea. 

Caul ; Nelunibiuni speciosuni. 

Cawa ; Pharbitis Nil. 

Chagul-bantee, B; Baimia exteiisa. 
Chagulkoori : Ipomoea pes-capw.. 
Chagul-nadi : Sphseranthiis hirtus. 


Chakan Tubunna ; Ccltis orientalis. 
Chakoonda, B ; Cassia Tora. 

Chakotra, II ; Citrus decumana. 

Chakour, II ; Cassia obtusifolia. 

Chala; Cicer arietinum. 

Clialita, B and //; Dillonia spcciosa. 
Chainbatt, H ; Kcempferia rotunda. 
Chaiiijia, B and II ; Miclielia Champaca. 
Ohaiiipuka, BkH ; Michelia Champaca. 
Chajialasha ; Artocarims Chaplasha. 
Chajdash, II : Artocaiquis Chaplasha. 
Charkucha, B; Ckilocasia anti<iuorum. 
Chatiii; Alstoiiia scholaris. 

Cliaya ; ./Erua lanata. 

Clicayti, Cheraita ; Agathotes Chirayta. 
Chceiia, B and II; Panicum miliaceum. 
Chela, 7> and II ; Alangiuni decapetalum. 
Cliena-ghanri, B; Xyris Imlica. 

Chenna, II : Cicer arietinum. 

Che’-etta, B j Agathotes Chirayta. 
Chichinga ; Trichosanthes anguina. 
Chicliiria, B and II; Acliyrantlies aspera. 
Chil-binge, II; Strychnos potatorum. 
Chirchera ; Acliyrantlies aspera. 

Chita ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Chitra, B; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Chitra or Chitta, II ; Berberis vulgaris. 
Chittra, B and H ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 
Chitturmool ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Chooli, 7>and//; Villavsia Indica. 
Olioopii-aloo; Dioscorea globosa. 
Choota-])Ushpa, B ; Melastoina aspera. 
Chosa ; Papaver soiiiniferum. 
Cliota-bisli-tarick, B and II; Ipomoea 
spcciosa. 

Chota-chand, H; Ophioxylonscrpentinum. 
Chota-chiretta, II ; Cicendia hyssopifolia. 
(Jliota-jamb, B ; Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 
Chota-kunwar, 7/; Aloe littoralis. 
(•hota-phootika, B; Osbeckia asjiera. 
Chota-soondhi, Nyiiqilima esculeiita. 
Chouputeeya, II ; Kydia calyciiia. 

Chowly ; Poilulaca cpiadrilida. 

Cliudra kuiitakaree, B & II; Solanum 
Jacquini. 

Chuhara, II; Phccnix dactyl ifera. 
Chiikrasi ; Chickrassia tabularis. 

Chuiiibeli ; Jasminum grandiflorum. 
Chuiia, B ; Cicer arietinum. 

Chundra, B k II; Ophioxylon serpentinum. 
Churidra-moola, 7J ; Kte.mpferia Galanga. 
ChuTulruhasa ; Solanum ferox. 

Chundruka ; Ophioxylon serpentinun 
Chunduna, BkU; Santalum album. 
Chun-hattee, 77 ; Ahrus jirecatorius. 
Chutka, B; Bauhinia acuminata. 

Creat, H ; Andrograpliis paniculata. 
Ciirayia ; Echites autidysenterica. 
Cuslimulla ; Odina Woiiier. 

Badmari, B; Ammannia vesicatoria. 
Badmenden, H ; Cassia alata. 
Badoo-murduii, B ; Cassia alata. 

Bal, Urur; Cajanus Indicus. 

Balim ; Punica Granatum. 

Barchini, U ; Cinnamomum iners. 
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Deb*(lhanya ; Sorglium vulgare. 
Deeh-kanclmni ; Bauliinia purpurea. 

Dela, IT ; Jasminum liirsutuni. 

Dci)liul Daiiipel, B; Xaiithocliyinus jiic- 
torius. 

De])hulDaui]iel, B ; Artocarpus Lakooclia. 
Deshi-nnillika ; Jasminum Sambac. 
Dewudar, II ; Sethia Indica. 

Dhaee pliool ; Grislca toiiientosa. 

Dhak ; Butea froudosa. 

Dll ail, B and II ; Oryza sativa. 

Dhaiiattar, h ; Clitorea teniatea. 

Dlianga ; Coriaiidruin sativuni. 

Dliaiigapul, B; Grislea tonieiitosa. 

Dliari ; (Jrislea tomentosa. 

Dlieiiroos or Dlieiidus, B aud II ; Abel- 
iiioscliiis eaculeiitus. 

Dhol-suiiioodra, B ; Lcea raacrophylla. 
Dliootoora, II ; Datura alba. 

])luib ; Grislea tomentosa. 

Dhiinya, B and H ; Coriandnim sativum. 
Dier, II ; Cocculus villosua. 

Dobutee-luta, B; Ipomoea pes-capra). 
Doob, II ; Gyiiodon Daotylon. 

Doohla, B ; Cynodon Dactylon. 
Doodli-kulnee ; Ipomoea Turpetbum. 
Doombur, K ; Ficus glo in erata. 

Doorba, B; Oyiiodon Dactylon. 

Dorle, JI ; Solan uiii .Iacc|uini. 

Dilutee, B; Croton poly audrum. 

Eeslia-nungula, B ; Gloriosa snperba. 
Elaicli, II; Elettaria Cardainomuin. 

Elwa ; Aloe perfoliata. 

Falsa ; Greivia Asiatica. 

Falter, II; Borassus flabellifonnia. 
Faridbuti ; Cocculus villosus. 

Feet, II; Cucumis Moniordica. 

Febildraz ; Cliavica lloxbiirghii. 

Feltilgird ; Piper nigrum. 

Feringie-ilatura ; Argemono Mexicana. 
Ficki - tagar, II ; Tabcrnceiiiontaua coro- 
naria. 

Fool-sola, B ; iEscliynomena aspera. 
Furnid ; Erytliriiia Indica. 

Gab, B and II ; Embryopteris glutiuifera. 
Gach-muricli, B; Capiscum anmiuin. 
Gadlia-buni ; Triaiitliema decandra, 
Gadlia-poonia ; Boerbavia procumbens. 
Gandar ; Andropogou muricatum. 

Gaiidbel ; Aiidropogon SclRoiiaiitbus. 
Gangandhool, 7/y Pandanus odoratis.shuus. 
Ganja, B and H ; Cannabis sativa. 

Ganjh, II ; Andropogou muricatum. 

Ganna ; Sacebarum oflicinarum. 
Gawpurgee ; Bixa Orellana. 

Ghaniir ; Cynodon Dactylon. 

Gbeekooinar ; Aloe Indica. 

Ghetchoo, II ; Aponogeton mono.stacbyon. 
Gbet-kueboo ; Typbonium Orixense. 
Gbiewar, II ; Aloe pcribliata. 
Gbinalita-pat, B; Corcborus capsularis. 
Ghoosh, B; Luffa pentandra or acutaugula. 
Gbrita-koomaree, B and II ; Aloe IniBca. 


Ghunclii, II ; Abnis procatorius. 

Ghnnta, B; Bignonia suaveolens. 

Gilaunda, H ; Bassia latifolia. 

Gila-gach, B ; Entada Tbisootha. 

Gima Sliak ; Mullugo ( 'erviana L Spergula. 
Gobbi; Cacalia sonebirolia. 

Gokboor or Gokhyoor; Tribulus lanugin- 
osus. 

Goksbiira, H ; Asteracantba longifolia, 
Gol-inircb ; Piper nigi’uin. 

Gooa, A reca Catechu. 

Googgiil ; Balsaniodendron Agallocba. 
Gooila ; Vitis latifolia. 

GooJ ; Cocculus cordifolius. 

Goolab-jamun ; Eugenia Jambosa. 

Cooler, H ; Ficus racemosa. 

Gooli-turab ; Poinciana pulcberrima. 
Gooluncha or Goluucba; Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 

Goond ; Cordia angustifolia. 

Goordal-shim, B; Lablab vulgaris. 
Goori-sbj'ora ; Ficus rubescens. 

Goor-kamai ; Solanum Indicum. 

Goor-kha ; Cocculus cordifolius. 
Goorkbi-kueboo, II ; Col ocasia antiquorum. 
Gooya-babula ; Acacia Faniesiaiia. 
Gora-neboo, B and II ; Citrus acida. 
Govila, B ; Vitis latifolia. 

Gudgega, II ; Gnilandina Bonduc. 
Guj-pippul ; Scindapsus oibcinalis. 

Gulnar; Punica Granatum. 

Guma; Mullugo cerviana. 

Guiubaree, B and II ; (imelina arborea. 
Guudba-bela, B; Andropogou Seboenan- 
tbus. 

Gundbabena or Gundbeyl ; Andropogon 
Scbcenantbiis. 

Gundbalee, II ; Pirderia feetida. 

Gun do-bbad idee, B ; Pmderia fietida. 
Gunna, II ; Sacebarum ollicinariim. 
Gureba ; Cocculus cordifolius. 

Gursoonder, B ; Acacia Arabica. 

Hakooch, B ; Psoralea corylifolia. 

Hakoon, II ; Croton polyandruni. 
Ilakoork, B and H ; Psoralea corylifolia. 
Hali-moog ; Pba.seolus Mungo. 

Har or Kara, H ; Tei miualia Chebula. 

Kar or Harcbara, B; Cissus quadrangularis. 
Har-cuchila; Strychnos colubrina. 
Harfaroorie, JI ; Cicca di.sticba. 
liar - kat, Harkoocb kanta, H ; Dilivaria 
ilicifolia. 

Harpar; Polanisia icosandra. 

Harsingabar; Nyctantbes Arbor tristia. 
Has-jorab, /] and II ; Vitis quadrangularis. 
Hatee-sbooro, B ; Triandiium Indicum. 
Hier, H ; Cocculus villosus. 

Hijul, B ; Barringtonia acutaugula. 
Hijulee budam ; Anacardium oi'cideutale. 
Hijulee-meiidee, II ; Eugenia bracteata. 
Hina, II ; Lawsonia inerinis. 

Hingoolee, B ; Solanum Melongena. 
Hingun, II ; Balanites .^gyptica. 

Hintal, B ; Phoenix paludosa. 

Hogla ; Typha elepbantina or angustifolia. 
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Hollounda, H ; Phaseolus rostratus. 
Hoolliool ; Gynandropsis peiitapliylla. 
Hoor-lioorya, B k 11 ; Polanisia icosaudra. 
Hoorooya ; Sapium Indiciim. 

Hulda, H ; Terminalia Gliebula. 

Huldie, B k H ; (’urcuiiia longa. 
Huldi-luiika-niuricli, B ; Capsicum frutes- 
ceiis. 

Huldi-murich ; Capsicum frutcscens. 
Huludee ; Curcuma lon^a. 

Humula; Koeiiipferia Galanga. 

Hur or Hiira, II ; Terminalia Cliebula. 
Hurbhiiry ; Cicer arietinum. 

Hurida ; Curcuma loiiga. 

Hurin-hura, II ; Amoora Eoliituka. 
Huritukee, B; Terminalia Cliebula. 
Hurivilasinee; Curcuma longa. 

Huttian, II ; Eriodeudron aiifractuosum. 
Buyer, B ; Cocculus villosus. 

Ibharunkusha, B and II ; Audropogou 
] warancusa. 

Igir, II ; Acorua Calamus. 

Ik ; Saccharum officinarum. 

Ikshoo ; Saccharum officinarum. 
Iksliugandlia ; Asteracautlia longifolia. 
Jlachi ; Elettaria Cardainomum. 

Imli ; Tainarindua liidica. 

Inderjob, B ; Wrightia anti dy sen terica. 
Indraini or Indrayan, U ; Cucumis Colo- 
cyntbis. 

ludurjaw ; Wriglitia antidysenterica. 
Isarmel or Israbel, B and II ; Aristolochia 
Indica, 

Islmrmool, B and II ; Aristolochia Indica. 
Iwarankoosa, II ; Audropogou Iwarancusa. 

Jaci, II; Jasminum grandifionim. 
Jadoo-palung, B; Salicornia Indica. 
Jadwar, if; Curcuma Zodoaria. 

Jahoo, B; Tamarix gallica. 

Jaiuti, B and II ; iEschynomeue Sesbau. 
Jait, II ; ISesbauia AEgyptiaca. 

Jamalgota, II ; Croton Tiglium. 

Jainan ; Eugenia Jambolaria. 

Jamoon ; Syzygium Jambolana. 

Jamun ; Syzygiuiii Jambolana. 

Jasoon, H ; Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 

Jatee, B k U ; Jasminum graudiflorum. 
Jawa ; Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 

Jawari, //; Sorglium vulgare. 

Jawasi; Alliagi Maurorum. 

Jawi ; Azadirachta Indica. 

Jeebuna, B ; Celtis orientals. 

Jh^beri, H ; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Jhinga ; Luffa acutangula. 

Jhingliora, II ; Baubinia parviflora. 
Jidoo-pahmg, B ; Salicornia Indica. 

Jinga, II ; Luffa acutangula. 

Jiyul, B ; Odina Wodier. 

Jodoo-palung ; Salicornia Indica. 
Joogni-cliookur, II; Gmelina arborea. 
Jorool, Jarul, B and II ; Lagcrstraomia 
Regina. 

Jyoi-pana, B; Rhinacantbus communis. 
Juba, B and H ; Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 


Jugut-mudum, B ; Justicia Gendarussa. 
Jumalgota, B and II ; Croton Tiglium. 
Juiiglai-kandi ; Hracontium poly pby Hum. 
Junglai-mooiigbio ; Orrnocarpum seunoides. 
Junglai-piaz, II ; Scilla Indica. 
Juuglee-badam, H ; Canarium commune. 
Junglee-badam ; Sierculia i’oetida. 
Junglee-buldce, B ; Curcuma Zedoria. 
Juvanee, Jilwauee, B and ii; Ptycbotis 
Ajowan. 

Jinvasi, H ; Albagi Maurorum. 

Juyriutee, Bandll ; Sesbauia AEgyptiaca. 
Jypal, B; Croton Tiglium. 

Kab liter -kejar, II; Rbinacantbus com- 
munis. 

Kadali, B ; Musa paradisiaca. 
Kagugee-neebo, H ; Citrus acida. 

Kagura, B k H ; Sacebarum sponlaneum. 
Kaboowa, 11 ; Pentaptera Arjuna. 
Kajeerab, B; Cartbamus tinctorius. 

Kajur, Khajur ; Elate sylvestris. 
Kaka-cbinclii ; Abrus precatorius. 
Kaka-jambu, B; Calyptrantbus caryo- 
pbyliifolia. 

Kakamari ; Anamirta cocculus. 

Kakbura, II ; Curcuma Zerumbet, 

Kakoon ; Panicuni Italicum. 

Kakrie ; Cucumis utilissimus. 
Kala-bucbnak ; Hymenodictyon excelsum. 
Kala-dbootura, B and H ; Datura fastuosa. 
Kalajani, B k II ; Syzygium Jambolauum. 
Kala-kucboo, B; Colocasia antiquorum. 
Kala-kustooree, H ; Abelinoscbus inos- 
ebatus. 

Kala-megb, B and II ; Amlrograpbis pani- 
culata. 

Kalamircb, B ; Piper nigrum. 

Kala-oja ; Ebretia serrata. 

Kalatiil, H ; Guizotia oleifera. 
Kalee-sbumbali; Gendarussa vulgaris. 
Kalee-toolseo ; Ocymum Basilicum. 
Kaliezerzeerie ; Vemonia aiitbclmintica. 
Kalikcker ; Acacia Arabica. 

Kali-moong, B; Pbaseolus Mungo. 

Kalizer ; Clitoria ternatea. 

Kamal ; Nelumbium speciosum. 

Kam-aloo, B and II ; Dioscorea alata. 
Kamaral-neeboo ; Citrus acida. 

Kama-runga ; Averrboa Bilimbi. 

Kanala, B ; Gynandropsis pentapbylla. 
Kanara; Stylocoryne Webera. 

Kana-raj, II ; Baubinia cannabina. 
Kanebkoori ; I’ragia cannabina. 
Kanchkoori ; Mucuma prurita. 

Kaiicbun, B ; Baubinia acuminata. 

Kanda, U; Scilla Indica. 

Kaner ; Nerium odorum. 

Kangni, B and H ; Panicum Italicum. 
Kankoor, B; Cucumis utilissimus. 
Kanta-aloo, B and H ; Dioscorea pen- 
taphylla. 

Kaiita-koolika, H ; Asteracantba longi- 
folia. 

Kantcbi-sbiin, B ; Lablab cultratus. 
Kantb-karee, JBandii; Solanum Joequini. 
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Kanth-mullika ; Jasminum Sambac. 
Kapas, B ; Gossypium berbaceuni. 

Karbi, H ; Sorghum vulgare. 

Kara vela, B and JI ; Gynandropsis pen- 
tapliylla. 

Karia-paak, B ; Bergera Koonigii. 

Kariari, U ; Gloriosa superba. 

Kar])assa, B ; GossA^piuiu herbaceum. 

Kas, H ; Saocharum spontaneuiii. 
Kashiya, B ; Saceharum spontaneurn. 
Kaslmiulla, 11 ; Odina Wodier. 
Katcli-kula, B andi/"; Musa paradisiaca. 
Katlibel, B ; Jasmiuum liirsutum. 

Katira ; Sterculia ureiis. 

Kat-kulija, II ; CaBsaljuma Bonduc. 
Kauchra, B ; Hydrolea Zey lauica. 

Kawa, II ; Coffea Arabica. 

Kayla ; Musa paradisiaca. 

Kca or Kea-phool, Bj Pandanus odora- 
tissinius. 

Keco, B and II ; Costus speciosus. 

Keera, II ; Cucuinis sativus. 

KceraTiiar, Bh H ; Aristolochia bracteata. 
Keerat, B; Geiitiana Cherayta. 
Keeshooriya; Wedelia calendulacea. 
Keeshooriya ; Eclipta erecta. 

Kela, AT; Musa paradisiaca. 

Kelikuduni, B; Nauolea cordifolia. 
Kondoo ; Diospyros nielanoxyloii. 

Rental ; Artocar])us iiitegrifolius. 

Kerula, II ; Luffa ainara. 

Keshoor, B ; Kottlera tinctoria. 

Kct, Khoet, H ; Feronia elephantum. 
Ketgi, B / Pandanus odorutissinius. 
Kctukee ; Paiulauus odoratLssiuius. 
Keura-keora, H ; Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Kha^, II ; Clitorea ternatea. 

Khaira ; Acacia Catechu or ferruginea. 
Khajoor, B and II ; Elate sylvestris. 
Khajora, II ; Saccharuin spontaneurn. 
Khaua ; Anioora Ilohituka. 

Khas-khas ; Andropogon rauricatura. 
Khas-zahra ; Neriuin oleander. 

Khecri, B ; Mimusops Kanki. 

Kherooya ; Pliaseolus Mungo. 

Khikhri, i/”; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Khira ; Cucumis utilissimus. 

Khimi ; Mimusops kanki. 

Khishniz ; Coriandrum sativum. 
Khoodi-jam, B and H j Autideania pani- 
culata. 

Khoodi-okra, B ; Crozophora plicata. 
Khoolinjan, B ; Alpinia Galanga. 

Khor, B ; Andropogon Timricatum. 
Khuera, B and H ; Acacia Catechu. 
Khugura, B ; Saceharum spontaneurn. 
Khul, II; jErualanata. 

Khurbooja, B ajid II ; Cucumis Melo. 
Khurbuz, B ; Cucumis Melo. 

Khuroe, B ; Saceharum I’uscum. 

Khurma, II ; PhoBuix dactylifera. 

Kiew ; Diospyros melanoxylon. 

Kikar, II; Acacia leucophlaja. 
Kingshookha, B ; Butea frondosa. 
Kiraneli ; I‘hyllanthus Niruri. 
lviwach,B and AT; Mucuna prurita. 


Koamoora ; Callicarpa lanata. 
Kodaleya-koodaliya, Band H ; Desmodi- 
um trifoliura. 

Kolsi ; Solanum Indicum. 

Komla-neeboo, B ; Citrus Aurantium. 
Komol; Nelumbiiun speciosum. 

Koobedar ; Bauhinia variegata. 

Koobell, U ; Andropogon Martini. 
Koochila, B k II ; Strychnos Nux-vomica. 
Koocliila-luta, B ; Stryclinos colubrina. 
Koochunduna, II ; Adenanthera pavonica. 
Koochnri, B ; Exacum tetragon um. 
Kookhoora-choora ; Pavetta Indica. 
Kookoora-neja ; Gloriosa superba. 

Kool; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Kooli, H; Sterculia urens. 

Kooli-begoon, B ; Solanum longum. 
Koolthee, B and H ; Dolichos billorus. 
Koomaree, B ; Aloe littoralis. 

Koomra ; Cucurbita Pepo. 

Koomurka ; Sinilax ovalifolia. 

Koonch ; Abrus precatorius. 

Koonda; Jasminum hir.sutum. 

Koondoorie, II ; Coccinia Indica. 

Kooppie ; A(;aly])ha Indica. 

Koorchi ; Wrightia antid}^senterica. 
Kooshoom ; Carthamus tinctorius. 

Koosum ; Cartliamus tinctorius. 
Koosumbha, B and H ; Carthamus tinc- 
torius. 

Kootaya, II ; Solanum Jacquini. 

Kora, Koraloo ; Panicuin Italicum. 
Korna-neeboo, B and H ; Citrus medicus. 
Korunkoosha, B ; Andropogon Iwaran- 
cusa. 

Kosderi ; Momordica um))ellata. 
Koshnanto ; Cucurbita Pepo. 

Koshta ; Corcliorus capsularis. 

Kotoo ; Michelia Chainpaca. 

Kovidara ; Bauhinia variegata. 

Krishanoo ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 
Krishna,/^; Sesainum Indicum. 

Krishna ; Sosamura Indicum. 
Krishna-choora, B and II; Poinciana 
pulcherrima. 

Krishna- dhattura, II; Datura alba. 
Kuchoo, B ; Colocasia antiquorum. 
Kuclioora ; Curcuma Zerumbet. 

Kudoo, B ; Cucurbita lagenaria or Pepo, 
Kudum, B and II ; Nauclea Cadamba. 
Kula ; Musa sapientum. 

Kulinjam, II ; Alpinia Galanga. 
Kulkashinda, B ; Cassia Sophora. 

Kulooa, II : Saceharum ofiicinarum, 
Kunila-neboo, B ; Citrus aurantium. 
Kumula ; Kcempferia Galanga. 

Kunchun ; Bauhinia acuminata. 

Kungia, B ; Urena sinuata. 

Kungiiee, Kungoo, II ; Panicum Italicum. 
Kungwel ; Nelumbiiim speciosum. 

Kural ; Ocymum sanctum. 

Kural ; Hemidesmus Indicus. 

Kuretta, B ; Sida acuata. 

Kurfa, II ; Portulaca oleracea. 

Kurilla, B and H ; Momordica Charautia. 
Kurish-churim^AT/ Poinciana pulcherrima. 
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Kurktie, B ; Cucumis utilissimus. 

Kurma, H ; Phoenix dactylifera. 

Kurubee, B ; Nerium odorum. 

Kurumche ; Carissa Carandas. 

Kurunda, H ; Carissa Carandas. 

Kumng ; Pongamia glabra. 

Kuruuja ; Dalbergia arborea. 

Kuskus, B ; Andropogoii muricatum. 
Kiisneer ; Ficus ela.stica. 

Kusseb-bewa, U ; Acorus Calamus aroma- 
ticus. 

Kuthbel, B and H ; Feronia elephantiim. 
Kyere, //; Euphorbia hirta or thymifolia. 
Kyou, B ; I)iosi)yros tomentosa. 

Kyrob, H ; Nymphaea pubesceus. 

Labcra, H ; Cordia Myxa. 

Lal-bunlunga, B; Jussiaea \illosa. 
Lal-chirchiri ; Plumbago rosea. 

Lal-chita, B and II ; Plumbago rosea. 
Lal-chiiiidcnd, II ; Pterocarpiis santalinus. 
Lal-kamal ; Nelumbium speciosum. 

Lai -kurubee, B and E ; Nerium odonim. 
Lal-lunka-murich,^; Capsicum frutescens. 
Lai jieyra, E ; Psidium pomiferum. 
Lal-pudma ; Nelumbium speciosum. 
Lal-sabuni ; IMaiithema obcordata. 
Lal-shurkund-aloo, B and H ; Batatas 
paniculatus. 

Lal-subujuya, E ; Canna Tudica. 
Lal-suffrian ; Psidium pomiferum. 

Langul, B ; Gloriosa superba. 

Laoo ; Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Lauca, II ; Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Laug ; Eugenia caryophyllata. 

Launa ; Anona reticulata. 

Lemoo, Lima ; Citrus acida. 

Lesoora, Lisora ; Cordia Myxa. 

Lisoora ; Cordia Myxa. 

Loban ; Boswellia scrrata. 

Lobia; Dolichos Sinensis. 

Loua ; Portulaca oleracea, 

Loona, B ; Anona squamosa. 

Loonia, Looinika ; Portulaca oleracea. 
Luhali, Luban ; Boswellia thurifera. 
Lubung, B ; Eugenia caryophyllata. 
Luchannoo, II ; Oxalis sensitiva. 

Lung, B and II ; Eugenia caryophyllata. 
Lunka-shij, B; Euphorbia Tirucalli. 
Lushanno, II ; Oxalis sensitiva. 

Lusora ; Cordia Myxa, 

Lutiam, Willughbeia edulis. 

Lut-kun ; Bixa Orellana. 

Machana, E ; Euryale ferox. 

Madar, B ; Calotropis gigantca. 
Madoorkati ; Papyrus Pangorei. 

Mahatita, E ; Andrographis paniculata. 
Mahoor ; Aconitum ferox. 

Mahua-wowa ; Bassia latifolia. 

Mahwal ; Bauliinia Vahlii. 

Maiuri ; Anethum Sowa. 

Majith ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Makhal, B and E ; Tricosanthes palmata. 
Makhal, B ; Cucumis Colocynthis. 
Makhun-shiu ; Caiiavalia gladiata. 


Mala ; Bryonia laciniosa. 

Malkunganee, E ; Celastnis panieulata. 
Malutee ; Jasminum grandiflorum. 

Man or Man-kuchoo, B and//y Colocasia 
Indica. 

Manok, B; Colocasia Indica. 

Maoz-kula, E ; Musa paradisiaca. 

Marooa, B and E ; El eu sine Coracana. 
Maroree, E ; Isora corylifolia. 

Mash-kulai, B ; Phaseolus Roxburghii. 
Massandaii ; Callicarpa lanata. 

Maud, E ; Eleusine Coracana. 

Maulseri ; Mimusops Elengi. 

Mawal ; Bauhinia racemosa. 

Meba, B ; Anona S(iuamosa. 
Meetha-kamaranga ; Averrhoa Carambola. 
Mcctha-neeboo, B and E ; Citrus acida. 
Melmdi, E ; Lawson i a alba. 

Mek-hun Shrin ; Canavalia gladiata. 
Meowrie ; Isora corylifolia. 

Mcsta, B ; Hibiscus Sabdariffa. 

Mesta-pat ; Hibiscus caunabinus. 

Mindee ; Lawsonia alba. 

Mirch, E ; Piper nigrum. 

Mircha ; Capsicum frutescens. 

Mirch-sookh ; Capsicum annuum. 

Mocha ; Musa sapientum. 

Mogaiiee, R; Phaseolus trilobus. 
Mogra-Mogri, E ; Jasminum Sambac. 
Mohc ; Bassi longifolia. 

Mokka, B j Bryonia scabra. 

Moola ; Bassia latifolia. 

Moocta jooree ; Acalypha Indica. 
Mookfo-patee ; Maranta dicliotoma. 
Moondi, E ; Sphmranthus mollis. 
Moongay ; Hyperanthera Moringa. 
Moong-phullec ; Arachis hypogsea. 

Moorga ; Jasminum Sambac. 

Moorgabie ; Sanseviera Zeylanica. 
Mooshk-dana, H ; Abelmoschusmoscliatus. 
Moosnee, B; Linum usitatissimum. 
Mootabela; Jasminum Sambac. 

Moothoo, B and E ; Cypeims rotundus. 
Motca, //; Jasminum Sambac. 

Moula, B and E ; Cassia latifolia. 
Mou-aloo, B and E ; Dioscorea aculeata. 
Moung or Moong, 11 ; Phaseolus Rox- 
burghii. 

Mudar ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Mugraboo; Heniidesmus Indicus. 

Mugri ; Jasminum Sambac. 

Muha-tita ; Andi'ographis paniculatus. 
Muliootee, B ; Solanum Melongeua. 
Muklmrundoo; Jasminuiii hirsutum. 
Mullika; Jasminum Sambac. 

Mulsari, E ; Mimusops Elengi. 

Mundi, Mundhi, E ; Spheeranthus Indicus. 
Mung ; Phaseolus Mungo. 

Munga, B; Sanseviera Zeylanica. 

M ungfalli ; Arachis liypogaa. 

Miiiija, E ; Saccharum Munja. 

Munjista, B ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Munjit ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Muusasij ; Eu])horbia ligularia. 

Murich, Muricha ; Piper nignim. 

Muricha^; Capsicum frutescens. 
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Murooa, B; Eleusine Coracana. 

Musina, Musnee ; Linuni iisitatissiinum. 
Musmusa, II; Bryonia scalira. 
Mutkee-pnlly ; Cyaniopsis psoraloides. 
Mutra, H ; Sanseviera Zeylaiiica. 

Myn ; Randia diiinetonini. 

Mynphul ; Gardenia duinetoruni. 

Naga, B ; Cypenis pertenuis. 

Nag-bel ; Pi])er Betel. 

Nagkesliur, B and II ; Mesna ferrea. 
Nagkeshnra-janiba; Syzyghiin Zeylauicum. 
Nagree; Eiipliorbia aiitifiuorum. 
Nagur-inootm^e, J1 ; Cyperus pertenuis. 
Nalkee, B; Hibiscus canna]»inus. 
Nalta-pat ; Corchorus caj)su]aris. 

Naniuti, B ; Crangea Maderasiiatana. 

Nar, i/; Ampbidonax Karka. 

Naraiig, Narangi, II ; Citrus aurantium. 
Kara slug, 7> & 11 ; Euphorbia auti<[uorum. 
Narikulee-kool, B ; Zizyjibus jujuba. 
Naskel, Naril, Nargel, B and II ; Cocus 
nueitera. 

Nasurjiiighi, II ; Triantliema inonogynia. 
Nata, Nata-kanta, B ; Ciusalj)inia Bonduc. 
Nata caranjii, II ; Cjesalpiiiia Bonduc. 
Nayor, B } Icica Iinlica. 

Nazuc, II; Zizyphns Jujiiba. 

Is\*boo, B; Citrus acida. 

Neel, B and JI ; Iiidigolera tinctoria. 
Neel-kalniee, B ; Pharbitis Nil. 

Neel-niall, H ; Strycliiios potatonira. 
Niabinooslie; Curculigo orchioidcs. 

Nigala; Ampbidonax Karka. 

Nillur, II ; Vitis (piadrangnlaris. 

Nilolar; Nyniphaja i)ube.scens. 

Niin, B and H ; Azadirachta Indica. 
Nirbisee, II ; Curcuma Zedouria. 

Nireba; Corchorus ca})sularis. 

Nirgundi, B ; Vitex Negundo. 

Nirinullee, Nirmilliea, B and II; Strycbnos 
Ijotatonim. 

Nisinda, 11 ; Vitex Negundo. 

Nisot; Ijmma'a TuiiJetbum. 

Nona, B and 11 ; Aiiona reticulata. 
Nonclui, II ; Fortulaca oleracea. 

Noonbora, B; lonidium sullVuticosum. 
Noonya, B and 11 ; Portulaca oleracea. 
Nouka; Pouted era vaginalis. 

N 111 )aree ; Cdcca disticba . 

Nuckcbilinie, II ; Epicarpurus orientalis. 
Nul ; Ampbidonax Kaika. 

Nuta, B; Ampbidonax Karka. 

Ocaliya; Momordica Cbarantia. 

Ocbooyot, B ; Moriiida tinctoria. 
Odoojatee, H ; Justicia Ecboliuni. 

Ognee, B ; Plumbago Zeylaiiica. 

01, bLiI ; Ainorpbopballus campanulatus. 
Oodacbiretta, U ; Exacuni tetragon um. 
Oodbeg, B ; Areca Catechu. 

Ook; Saccbamm officinarum. 

Oolut kumbul ; Abroma augusta. 

Orjoon ; Tenninalia alata or glabra. 

Orol; Cajanus Indicus. 

Osir; Andrapogon muricatum. 


Our-cbaka, B ; Sonneratia acida. 

Pakar, II ; p'icus venosa. 

Pakoor, B ; Ficus venosa. 

Palak or l‘alek-joohie; Rbinacantbus com- 
munis. 

Pale, II ; Maba buxifolia. 

Palita-mandar; Palto-inander, B and H; 

Erytbrina Indica. 

Pan; Cbavica Betel. 

Pana, B ; Pistia stratiotes. 

Pancb-sliim; Lablab cultratus. 

Panee pbul; ^J'raj)a bis]>inosa. 

Paiiiayala, Bkll ; Flacouii-ia cataphracta. 
Panieke-sbiiiii-balie, II ; Vitex trilolia. 
Pan-koosbc, B ; Pbyllantbus multiflonis. 
Papay pcpya, B and II ; Carica Papaya. 
Paral, If ; Bryonia cbelonoides. 

Paris, paris-pupil; Tbesjxjsia populiiea. 
Pat, B; Corcliorus olitorius. 

Pata-kburee, B and II ; Saccbarnm fuscum. 
Patchouli or Pucba-put, B; Pogosteinon 
Patchouli. 

Patee, 11 ; Cyperus inundatus. 
Patee-necboo, B and //; Citrus acida. 
Patboor cboor, B ; (loleus Amboinicus. 
Pat-kili, B; Hibiscus Ptosa-sinensis. 
Paya-tullo, II ; Beesba Itbeedii. 
Peela-bbungara ; Wedelia calendulacea. 
Pcet-sliala; I'tcivicarfms Marsu]»iuin. 
Peeyar Cberoonjie, 11 ; Bucbanania lati- 
tblia. 

Peka Bans ; Dendrocalamiis Tulda. 
Pendaloo ; Batatas panicnilatus. 

Petaree, B ; Abiitilon Indicum. 

Peyara; Psidium })yriicrum, or pomil’erum, 
Phool-slioola, B; uEscbynomene asi>era. 
Pbulsbasba, B and If ; Gvewia Asiatica. 
Pboontee, B; Cucumis Moinonlica. 
Pbul-wara, 11 ; Bassia butyracea. 

Pilu ; Careya arborea. 

Pipal, II ; Cbavica Roxbiirgbii. 

Pipl)ul, pi])paloo, B and 11 ; Cbavica 
Roxbiirgbii. 

Pippulee, B; Cbavica Roxbiirgbii. 

Pipul, pipal ; Ficus religiosa. 
Pitalee-janiai-poolisbini, B : Lablab cul- 
tratus. 

Pitoli, B and If ; Trewia niuliflora. 

Pitras, i/; Cuvcuma loiiga. 

Piyalee, B ; Bucbanania latifolia. 

Poi, H ; Bascdla alba. 

Polub, 11 ; Ebretia buxifolia. 

I’oog ; Artocarpus integrilblia, Areca 
Catechu. 

Pooi ; Basella cordifolia. 

Pooiu-vshak, B ; Basella cordifolia. 
Poon-nag, Poon-naga ; Rottlei*a tinctoria. 
Pooiitureka ; Nelunibium si>eciosiini. 

Post, B and II ; Papaver somnileruiii. 
Ptoon, //; Euphorbia Nivulia. 

Pudma, B and II ; Nelunibium speciosum. 
Pudnia-kurubee ; Neriiim odoruin. 

Pulas ; Butea frondosa. 

Puiidaroo, II ; Hyinenodictyon excelsum. 
Purusb, B and II ; Tbespesia populnea. 
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Parusli-pipool ; Thespesia populnea. 
Putsun, H ; Crotalaria juncea. 

Putteon ; Eiiiiliorbia Nereifolia. 

Pykassie ; Cassia fistula. 

Racta bun -poor, B ; Basella rubra. 

Kaee ; Sinapis ramosa. 

Raggee, H ; Eleiisine stricta, or Coraoana. 
Rahala ; Oioer arietiiium. 

Rakat-cliaiulan ; Pterocarpus santaliinis. 
Raklial-plml, B ; Scbiiiidelia serrata. 
Rakus, II ; A^ave Americana. 
Ranibcgoon, B; Solaiiiim ferox. 

Rani -kill a, B and II ; Musa sainentium. 
Rani-til, B ; Guizotia olcifera. 
Ram-toolsliee, B and II ; Ocyniuni gratis- 
si mum. 

Ram-turay, //; Abelmoscbus esciilentus. 
Ranga-inaklion-sliirn, B; Canavalia gla- 
diata. 

Rawasan, H ; Dolicbos Sinensis. 
Rawkus-gudda ; Bryonia epignea. 

Rawla ; Panicuni Italicuni. 

Rocbuk, B ; Croton 'riglium. 

Reetlia ; Sajiindiis detei'gens. 

Reetha ; Acacia conciniia. 

Kishta, II : Sapindus emargiiiatus. 

Kitali ; Sapindus emargiiiatus, or sajionaria. 
Riuasan ; Sesbania jEgyjitiaca. 

Koliuii, B and II ; Swictenia febrifuga. 
Rooi, //; Gossy]»iuiu berbaceuin. 
Ructa-canchun ; Baubinia variegata. 
Ructa-chundana ; Adcnantbera pavonina. 
Ructa-chunduna, B and II ; Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

Ructa-Numbula, B; Ny in pliiea rubra. 
Ructa-pudma ; Nelumbium speciosum. 
Ruklita-cbunduna, II ; Nympheea rubra. 
Rukta cbita ; Plumbago rosea. 
Rukt-sbirrool, B ; Bombax Malabaricum. 
Ruttun - purus, II; lonidium suffruti- 
cosum. 

Ruviya, B ; Dillenia speciosa, 

Sabuni ; Triantbema obcordata. 

Sada-bori, II ; Asparagus racemosus. 
Sada-dbatura, B and II ; Datura alba. 
Sada-bazur-niuni, B ; Phyllanllius Niruri. 
Sada-iamai-i)0()li ; Lablab cultraf.us. 

Sad a-jamai- slum ; Lablab cultratus. 
Safriam, II ; Psidium pyriferum. 

Sagoon, B and H ; Teetona grandis. 
Sagowaiiie, H ; Djemia extensa. 

Sabajiia, Sahunjua; Hyi)eraiitberaMoringa. 
Sal, Salo ; Sborea robusta. 

Salace, Salar ; Boswellia serrata, or tburi- 
fera. 

Salas, B ; Icbnocarpus frutescens. 

Samalu, II ; V itex trifolia. 

Samauka, II ; Cucurbita Citrullus. 
Sam-dullam ; Elepbaiitopbus scaber. 

San ; Crotalaria juncea. 

Sanchi-beta, B ; Calamus Rotang. 

Sarang, II ; Nympbaea pubescens. 

Saro ; Saccbarum Sara. 

Saynd; Euphorbia Nivulia. 


Seduari ; Vitex trifolia. 

Semal, Sembal ; Bombax Malabaricum. 
Sendbi ; Elate sylvestris. 

Sentbi ; Saccbarum Sara. 

Seora ; Epicarpurus orientalis. 

Scyaril ; Eujiborbia antiquorum. 

Sbakul ; Cytisus Cajan. 

Slial, B and II ; Sborea robusta. 

Slialiiiuli, B ; Bombax Malabaricum. 
Sbalook ; Nymplnca ])ubescens. 

Sliara ; Eiiicarpurus orientalis. 

Sheem ; Canavalia gladiata. 

Sbeora ; Epicarpurus orientalis. 
Sbepbalika ; Nyctantbes Arbor tristis. 
Sbewt-kberua ; Euidiorbia tbymifolia. 
Sbial-kanta ; Argernone Mexicana. 
Sbibjbool ; Cardispermum balicacabum. 
Sliij, B and H ; Euphorbia Nivulia. 
Sbirnool, B ; Bombax Malabaricum. 
Sbiooli ; Nyctantbes Arbor tristis. 
Sbiresh, B and II ; Acacia speciosa. 
Sbisbam, II; Dalliergia Sisso. 

Shqjina, B ; Hyperantbera Moringa. 
Simla, Sola ; -iEscbynomene aspera. 

Shona, Sbyoiia, B and II ; Calosantbes 
Indica. 

Shoocbi-mookbee, B : SanscvieraZeylanica. 
Shootee ; Curcuma Zerumbet. 
SbootbugneeSbotbugnee ; BoerbaviadijQTusa 
or proc uni bens. 

Sbudi- mudi ; Emilia soncbifolia. 
Sbum-balie, H ; Vitex Negundo. 
Sbum-dulum ; Elepbaiitopbus scaber. 
Sbuniee, B ; Prosopis siiicigera. 

Shwet (or sada) akunrla ; Asclepias gigantea. 
Sbwet (or sada) sabuni, II ; Triantbema 
obcordatum. 

Shwet-bucb, H; Acorus Calamus aro- 
maticus. 

Shwet-busunta ; Acalypba Indica. 
Sbwet-chamni ; Gratiola Monniera. 
Shwet-gurjun, B ; Dipterocarpus turbin- 
atus. 

Sbwet-kurubee, B and II ; Nerium odorun*. 
Sbwet-pudma, B; Nelumbium speciosum. 
Sbwet-sal, B ; Dalbergia latifolia. 
Slnvet-sbimool, B and H ; Eriodendron 
anl’ractuosum. 

Shwet-uparajita, H ; Clitoria tematea. 
Sbyaina-luta, B and H ; Icbnocarpu' 
frutescens. 

Sij ; Euphorbia Nivulia. 

Simbalu; Vitex trifolia. 

Singara ; Trapa bisjunosa or natans. 
Siiigarhar; Nyctantbes Arbor tristis. 
Singinjanascba ; Corcborus olitorius. 

Sipiial ; iEgle IMannelos. 

Sirab-rnooslie, II ; Curculigo orcbioides 
Siriari; Ibaridium Indicum. 

Sirissa ; Acacia speciosa. 

Sissoo, B and H ; Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Sitafal, H ; Anona squamosa. 
Sitaka-pungerie ; Lavendula carnosa. 
Sobbanjunya, B ; Hyjierantbera Moringa. 
Sod, U ; Anethurn Sowa. 

Soie, Soia ; Anetbum Sowa or graveolens. 
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Sola, B and H ; ^schynomene aspera. 
Soml-luta, B ; Sarcosteinma brevistigma. 
Sona, H j Baiiliinia variegata. 

Sonali, B ; Oatliartocarpus listula. 
Sona-niookliee, 11 ; Cassia eloiigata. 
Soua-pat, B ; Cassia eloiigata. 

Son-balli, 11 ; Croton plicatum. 

South ; Zingiber officinalis. 

Soodali, B ; Cathai-tocarpus fistula. 
Sookh-dursun ; Crinum Asiaticum. 

Sooin ; Sarcosteinma brevistigma. 

Soomroj ; Conyza aiithelmintica. 

Sooparce, B and II ; Areca Catechu. 
Soovurimka, B ; Cathartocarpiis fistula. 
Sothali, 11 ; .^ischynoirienc aspera. 

Souballi ; Crozojihora plicata. 

Sowa, Slmta-pooshpa ; Anethum Sowa or 
graveoleus. 

S})hootee, B ; Cucuinis Momordica. 
Subjuya, II ; Oanna Indica. 

Subzs ; Ocymum Hasilicum. 

Sufed-baryala ; Sida rhomboidea. 

Suffaid or Lalkudsumbal ; Canavalia 
gladiata. 

Suffaid-mooslie ; Asparagus sarmentosus. 
Suffaid-muhamma ; Fluggea loucopyrus. 
Suffaid-toolsic ; Ocymum album. 
Suflet-jiGoiii, II ; Basella alba. 
Suffet-shukurkund-aloo, iland //; Batatas 
edulis. 

Suhoora, II ; Epicarpurus orientalis. 

Sujna ; Hyperanthera Moringa. 

Sukkapat ; Monetia tctracautha. 
Sukkur-kunda-aloo, B; Batatas panicu- 
latus. 

Suloopha sulpha ; Anethum Sowa. 
Sultaii-champa, II ; Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum. 

Sundel, II ; Santalum album. 

Sung-koopic ; Clerodendroii iuerine. 

Sunn, B and II ; Crotalaria juncea. 
Suparee ; Areca Cateclm. 

Suphura-koomra, B and H ; Cucurbita 
maxima. 

Suran, 11 ; Amorphophallu.s campanulatus. 
Surasanini ; Melaiithesa rliamnoides. 
Surba-juya, B ; Canna Indica. 

Surff-mia ; Psidium pyriferum. 

Surj ; Shorea rohusta. 

Surpunka, II ; Calophyllum inophyllum. 
Surpunklia, B ; Teplirosia purpurea. 

Susha ; Cucumis sativus. 

Suthmoolie ; Asparagus raceraosus. 
Sweta-koonch ; Abrus precatorius. 
Swet-baryala ; Sida rhomboidea. 
Swetn-shala ; Dalbergia latifolia. 

Tabaneeboo, B and H ; Citrus acida. 
Tala-machna ; Asteracantha longifolia. 
Talee, B ; Coryplia iinibraculilera. 

Taliera, II ; Corypha Taliera. 

Talis-putrie ; Flacourtia cataphracta. 
Tamarhinda, U ; Tamariiidus Indica. 
Ta-moolee, B ; Curculigo orehioides. 

Tan ; Zepania iioditiora. 

Tapia ; Cratseva Nurvala. 


Tar, Talgachh, Band H ; Borassus flabelli- 
formis. 

Tarbuz, II ; Cucurbita citrullus. 

Tarie ; Boras.sus fla])elliformis. 

Tariyat, Tara, Talicr, B ; Corypha Taliera. 
Taruni ; Aloe peil'oliata. 

Teekor, H ; Curcuma angustifolia. 
Tekanda-jutee, B ; Monetia tctracantha. 
Tela-koocha ; Coccinia Indica. 

Telkaiha, 11 ; Coccinia Indica. 

Telnoor, B; Curculigo orehioides. 

Tendu, H ; Dyospyros melauoxylon. 
'I’eora, B ; Lathyrus sativus. 

Teorie ; Iponura Turpethum. 

Tliikeree ; Pha.seoIu.s radiatus. 

Thuhar, II ; Eii])liorl)ia Nivulia. 

Thulkuri, B ; Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Tidhara, II ; Euphorbia antiquorum. 
Tikliur ; Curcuma angustifolia. 

Tikrie ; Boerhavia i)rocumbens. 

Tikta-raj, B ; Amoora Ivohituka. 

Tikul, iHkoor, II ; Garcinia pcdunculata. 
Tikura ; Ipomcea Turpethum. 

Tilea-giirjun ; Dipterocarpus lievis. 
Tilia-kora, />; Cocculus acuminatus. 

Till, B and II ; Sesamum orientale. 

Tisi ; Lliium usitatissiinum. 
Tito-dhoon-dhool, B ; Luffa amara. 
Tittha-}>at ; Corcliorus capsularis. 
Toka-pana, II ; I’istia stratiotes. 

Tomri ; Lagenaria vulgaris. 
Toolsi-Toolusee, B and II ; Ocymum villo- 
suin or sanctum. 

Toolsoo-nioodriya, B ; Leea macrojffiylla. 
Toombo ; Cucurbita lagenaria. 

Toon, B and 11 ; Cedrela Touua. 

Toong, B ; llottlcra tinctoria. 

Toor, if ; Cajaniis Indicus. 

Tooti; Cucumis Momordica. 

Triang-guli ; Phaseolus trilobus. 

Trinpali ; Manisuris granularis. 
Trijuingkhi ; Cohlenia procumbens. 
Tselkache ; Coccinia Indica. 

Tuar ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Tugura, B and II ; Tabemaemontana 
coronaria. 

Tula, B ; Gossj^tium herbaceum. 

Tulda, Bans ; Bciidrocalamus Tulda. 
'i’ulidun, U ; Solanum nigrum. 

Tumal, B ; Diospyros toineiitosa. 

Turauj, II ; CHtrus mcdica. 

Turbad, H ; Ipomcea Turpethum. 

Turbooz, dhirmooj, B and II ; Cucurbita 
Citrullus. 

Turooi ; LufFa acutangula. 

Turwur ; Cassia auric iilata. 

Uch, II j Saccharuui officinarum. 

Udruk, B ; Zingiber oliicinale. 

Ukyo; Saccharum officinarum. 

Ulsee, H ; Liniim usitatissiinum. 
Ulutchandal ; Gloriosa sujierba. 

Uinbiitee ; Oxalis coniicuhita. 
Uiiiul-koochi ; Ciesalpinia digyna. 

Uiiduin, II ; Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Untamool ; Tylophora astlimatica. 
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ITnterfjimga; Pistia stratiotes. 
Ununta-mool, B aud U ; Tylophora astli- 
niatica. 

Ununta-mool ; Hemidcsnnia Indicus. 
Upanga, B ; Acliyranthes aspera. 
Uparajita ; Clitoria ternatea. 

Urioon ; Pentaptera Aijuua. 

Urka ; Asclepias gigantea. 

Urooiia ; Rubia cordiiolia. 

Uriir, B and H ; Cajaniis Indicus. 

Urush Urusa, B ; Solanum verbascifolium. 
Urwee, H ; Colocasia antiqiionim. 

Usan, B ; Terininalia tomentosa. 


Useer, II ; Andropogon muricatum. 
Usfur ; Cartlianius tinctorius. 

Usgund ; Physalis somnii’era. 
Uslnvargundlia ; Pliysalis soinnifcra. 
Usoola, B; Vitex alata. 

Va.'^ooka, B ; Adliatoda Vasica. 

Vclej’tio agliuti, II ; Cassia alata. 

Vurtuli ; Dichrostacliys ciiierea. 

Wully-kola, B and 11 ; Musa sapiciitum. 

Zard-cliob, II ; Curcuma longa. 
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Aat-alarie ; Polygonum barbatum. 

Aclia ; Hard\vi('kia binata. 

Aclia marum ; Dio.si)yros ebonasier. 
Adatoday ; Adliatoda Vasica. 

Adilalcy ; datroplia glauca. 
Addaliiia-jialay ; Aristolodiia bracteata. 
Agasataiuaray ; Pistia statiotes. 

Agathee ; Agati granditlora. 

Aglay ; Cliickrassia tabulavis. 

Alavereisa ; Ficus liidica. 

Alingie ; Alangium dc(‘.a])etaluni. 
Alleeveray ; Limira usitalissimuin. 
Anikoolaiig ; Pliysalis soninifera. 
Ananeringie ; Pedalium murex. 

Aiiasie ; Aiianasiia sativa. 

Ancoiaittay ; Trichosantlies palmata. 
Anjelie ; Arotocaipus liirsutus. 

Anny ; Odina Wodicr. 

Aral'le ; Ncrium odoruni. 

Areka ; Bauliiiiia parvillora. 

Atclia ; Bauliiiiia raceiiiosa. 

Attie ; P’icais raceniosa. 

Aumookcera; Pliysalis soinnifera. 
Aiiiithooloojiavay ; Moinordica dioica. 
Auvaryiiiotcliy ; Lablab vulgaris. 
Avceniali-marum ; Careya arborea. 
Averie ; Iiidigofera tincioria. 
Ayali-iiiarum ; Ulmus iutegrifolia. 

Badam ; Cariarium commune. 
Belamcanda ; Pardanthus Chinensis. 
Brumadundoo ; Argemoiic Moxicana. 

Caat-amunk ; Jatropha Curcas. 
Caat-aralie ; Cerbera Odallam. 

Caat-attie ; Bauliinia tomentosa. 
Caat-elooppie ; Tcrniiiialia Bellerica. 
Caat-jadicai ; Pyrrliosia Horsfieldii. 
Caat-karnay ; Dracontiuin polyphyllum. 
-Caat'koliiigie ; Tcplirosia purjiurea, 
Caat-mallica ; Jasminum angustifalium. 


Caat-inonmgliic ; Orniocarjmm scnnoidiis. 
Caat-noocliie ; Jatrojiha Curcas. 
Caat-siraguni ; Conyza antlielniiiitica. 
Cadaga salcli ; Ilimgia rejicns, 

Cadala ; Ciccr arictimini. 

Cadali-])ua; Lagerstimmia Regime. 
Cadai>iuii ; Barriiigtonia ruceinosa. 

Cairata or Ncla-venibu; Andrograpliis 
jianiculata. 

Calluinjiottic ; Melastonia Malabaricuin. 
Camacliie-piloo ; Andropogon scliauian- 
tlius. 

Caiicliorie ; Tragia involucrata. 

Capoor kiclilie ; Curcuma Zcrumbet. 
Caracliiiiiay ; I'acca piniiatitida. 
Cura-mardoo ; Terininalia glabra. 
Caray-cliedd}’^ ; Caiitliiuni jiarviflorum, 
Cariinpana ; Bora.ssus flabeiliforniis. 

Carin siraguni ; Nigella sativa. 
Carookoova; Zizyplius trincFvins. 
Caroo-iioochie ; Gendarussa vulgaris. 
Carpoo-woolandoo ; Cajanus Indicus. 
Carry-elloo ; Guizotia oleifcra. 

Carun clienibai ; Sesbania .^Egyptiaca. 
Ca.slia-niaruni ; Memecylon tinctorium. 
Cassa-cas.sa ; Papaver soiiinifcruni. 
Castoorie-niunjil ; Curcuma Zcdoaria. 
Cat-korundoo ; Atalantia monophylla. 
Cavatum-pilloo j Andropogon scluenan- 
tlius. 

Chadacula or Vella koondricum : Vateria 
Indica. 

Cliandanum ; Santalum album. 

Cliavuntlia - aullee - tliamaray ; N yniiilima 
rubra, 

Clieinmanutliee ; Setliia Indica. 
Chembaga-nqvel ; Eugenia Jambosa. 
Clieppoo-neringie ; Indigofcra ennea})hylla. 
Cliinampactliy-arisee ; Eu 2 )liorbia thymi- 
folia, 

Cliiiuparam ; Riedleia corchorifolia. 
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Cliivan-amel podie; Opliioicylon serpen- 

tiiium. 

Choarkullie ; Soymida febrifuga. 
Citra-inoolum ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 
Godegain ; Tylopliora asthmatica. 
Collum-covay ; Bryonia epigma. 
Condu-iTiimnie ; Abrus prec.atoriua. 

Gooniady ; Gnielina arborea. 

Cooriuja ; Tylopliora astliinatica. 

(yooruviiigio ; Maba buxifolia. 
Coothera-])oodo(ikoo ; Sterculia foetida. 
Cooti-vella ; Feroiiia olephaiituiu. 
Corie-keoray ; Tkirtiilaca oleraoea. 

Coruttie ; Triobosanthes palinata. 
Cottaiiiillie ; (biriaiidruni sativum. 

Covaliim ; -d^gle marnielos. 

Covay ; Coccinia Tiidica. 

C’undiinghatrie ; Solamini Jacquini. 
Cinija-koray ; Ocimiim album. 

Curray murdali ; Tonniiialia glabra. 
Currengalit*. ; Acacia Sniidra. 

C'uiToo pallay ; Piitraiijiva Roxburgliii. 
Curry-vaymboo ; Garuga piunata. 

(bivvailam ; Acacia Arubica. 

Gury vaygbay ; Acacia odoratissirna. 
Cutcbay - cuttay ; Lagerstromiia iiiicro- 
carpa. 

Badiiga ; Nancloa cordifolia, 

Dcvadai'um ; Sctliia Indica. 

Eelandei ; Zizypluis jo.inba, 

Kcloopcd ; Bassi longi folia. 

Eetbie ; Plncnix farinifcra. 

Ectliiim-paiiny ; Idio'uix sylvestris. 

Eettie or V^itty : Dalbcrgia Sissoidcs. 
Eitcbie ; Ficus Tsiela. 

Ela-kullie ; Eujdiorbia IS'ivulia. 

Elavum ; Eriodcudrom anfractuosnni. 
Eroovaloo ; Inga xylo(;ar})a. 

EiToacanay ; Euonyniiis dicliatoiniis. 
Erroo]>ootoo ; Dall.icrgia latifolia. 
Erumbelie ; Maba buxifolia. 

Ganja ; Cannabis saliva. 

I-eevenilly-coddy ; Bryonia laciniosa. 

Injee ; Zingiber ollicinalis. 

Ir'unibillie ; Maba buxifolia. 

Kadagoo ; Sinapis ramosa. 

Kadiikai ; Tenninalia Cbebiila. 
Kaiantagerie ; Eclipta prostrata. 
Ka-ka-collie ; Anamirta cocculus. 

Karinga ; Gardenia guniiinfera. 
Karoo-oomattay ; Datui-a fatuosa. 
Karoo-velum ; Acacia Arabics. 

Karpoogiiiii ; Psoi-alea oorjdifolia. 
Kariioora-wulliee ; Anisochilos cai'no.siim. 
Karra- way -pill ay ; Bergera Kamigii. 
Karuiida-cathin-catcliel ; Anamirta coc- 
culus. 

Kassavoo ; Andropogon rauricatum. 
Kat-jhcerakum ; Vemonia aiithelmintica. 
Kat-kadooghoo ; Polanisia icosandra. 
Kat-miella ; Vitex altissima. 


Katon-kadali ; Osbcckia aspera. 
Katsjula-kelenga ; Kiempfera rotunda, 
Kat-yelloomitch ; Atalaiitia monophylla. 
Kelwaragoo ; Eleusine Coracana. 
Kboorapelum ; Cuciiniis saliva. 

Kilanellie : Pbyllanthns Niruri. 

Kiligillipie ; Orotalaria verrucosa. 

Kitcldec ; CJitrus decuinana. 

Klingie ; Tejihrosia purj)urea. 
Koattay-naguni ; Eugenia Jambolanuin. 
Kodawali-porsb ; (‘liloroxylon Swieteiiia. 
Kodiveloe ; Acacia tonientosa. 
Kolcuttay-tek ; Premiia tonientosa. 

Kolunga kovay ; Bryonia epigma. 

Konnay ; Catliartocarpus fistula. 

Kooa ; Curcuma augustifolia. 

Koodujiekili ; Holarrlicna Codaga. 
Kooliniitaii ; Ociniiim hirsutuiii. 
Koo])ayniaynie ; Acaly])ha Indica. 
Kootlioo-kiinden-kuthree ; Solanum Indi- 
cuni. 

Koray-pilloo ; Cyperus peilenuis. 
Kottang-kariindei ; Sjihmranthus lnrtu.s. 
Kotumullie ; C'oriandrum sativum. 

Kreata ; Androgi'apbis paniculata. 

Kromela ; Giuelina Asiatica. 

Kullcyuin ; Odina Wodier. 

Kulli ; Eujdiorbia Tirucalli. 
Kursataii-kunnic ; Eclijita jirostrata. 
Kutbive ; Bidanuni imdongena. 

Kuttalay ; Aloe litoralis or peiioliata. 

Madalnm ; Punica Oranatura. 

Madoocare ; Randia duinetonmi. 
Malay-auwarday ; Cassia toineiitosa. 

Malay -taynglde ; Sida acuta. 

Manay poongu ; Bajdudus emarginatus. 
Mangouatie ; Moriiida nmbellata. 
Maiigittie ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Maradum ; Tcrniinalia alata. 

Muravullie ; Maiiiliot iitilissima. 
Maroodaiiie ; Lawson ia alba. 

Maroq] ; Sansevicra Zeylanica. 
Marshijiateric ; Grangea Maderaspatana. 
Mariikarunga ; Randia dunielonim. 
Mavelingum ; Cratoeva Roxburgliii or Nur- 
vala. 

Meelagoo ; Pijicr nigrum. 

Mcclajia ; Myriojdiyllum verticillatiim. 
Meiitliothe, Tliniitliothe; Gloriosa superba. 
Mogalinga; Schrebera Swietenioides. 
Molakaranay ; Todalia aculeata. 

Molam ; Oucumis Melo. 

Mollagliai ; Capsicum IVutescens. 
Moodoocothaii ; Cardiospeniium Halica- 
cabum. 

Mookaratay ; Boerhavia procumbens. 
Mookooty ; Boerhavia repanda, 

Moollie ; Solamim Indiciim. 

Moollonvenga ; Briedelia sjiinosa. 
Mooloovoo ; Piper nigrum. 

Mooiiiicany muruin ; Toddalia aculeata, 
Moonay ; Prenina integi’ifolia. 

Mooruiighi ; Moringa pterygospcniia. 
Mootopolagum ; Pavonia oclorata. 
Moorkoo ; Erythrina Indica. 
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Mootchie marum ; Erj^thrina Indica. 
Mundareh ; Bauhinia acuminata. 
Munjacadumbay ; Nauclea cordifolia. 
Munja-pavuttay ; Morinda citrifolia. 
Murravetty ; Hydnocarpus iuebrians. 

Naree-payathencay ; Phaseolus trilobus. 
Narieoomarie ; Salsola nudiflora. 

Narvillie ; Cordia Rothii. 

Nattoobadom ; Terminalia Catappa. 

Nawel ; Syzygium Jambolanuin. 
Nayavaylie ; Polaiiisia icosaiidra. 
Nayrvalum ; Croton Tigliuni. 
Neela-theroovattay ; Biiiiliinia jnirpurea. 
Neela-vully-poocliaddy ; Poiitederia vagi- 
nalis. 

Neelura ; Indigofera tinctoria. 
Neeradinmtoo ; Uydnocarjms inebrians. 
Neer-cuddeinhay ; Nauclca parvidora. 
Neer-moollie ; Astcracantlia longifolia. 
Neer-pirimic ; Ilerpcatis Monniera. 
Nelaconiul ; Gnielina Asiatica. 

Nelapanie ; Ciiroiiligo orcliioides. 

Nellie marum ; Kml)lira officinalis. 
Neluinbaly; Norium tomcntosum. 

Neringie ; Trilmlus laimginosus. 

Nilavoolla ; Feronia elejdiantnm. 
Nolilm-talk^ ; Aiitidesma alixateriiim. 
Nooehie ; Vitex Negundo. 

Nuiia-marum ; Morinda iimbellata. 
Nundiavuthen ; Tabernacmontana coro- 
naria. 

Nunjoonda ; Balanites iEg>7)tiaca. 
Niiniiaree ; Hemidesmus Indicus. 
Nnrri-vungyum ; Scilla Indica. 
Nuttei-choorie ; Spenuacoce liispida. 

Oogha marum ; Salvadora Persica. 
Oolandoo ; Phascalus Iloxhiirgbii. 
Ooj)i)oooaree-neer-mullee ; Dilivaria ilici- 
folia. 

Ooppu-lee-coddy ; Pentatropismicropbylla. 
Oothamunnie ; Dajmia extensa. 

Paak-marnm ; Areca Catccbn. 
Padrie-marum ; Bignonia f;helonoide.s. 
Pailop-marum ; Carcya arborea. 
Pala-marum ; Wrightia tinctoria. 

Pallae ; Mimusops liexandra. 
Paloo-paghel-kodi ; Momordica dioica. 
Pana-woodacbie ; Calosanthes Indica. 
Panicbee ; Embryopteris glutinifera. 
Panay-marum ; Borassiis flabelliformis. 
Papputta ; Pavetta Indica. 

Paratie ; Gossypium hcrbaceuin. 
Passelie-keeray ; Portulaca qnadrifida. 
P.atinga ; Caisalpinia Sappan. 

Pavala poola ; Melanthesa rhamnoides. 
Pavutty ; Pavetta Indica. 

Paymoostcy ; Argyreia Malabarica. 
Peecum clieddy ; LnfVa aeutangula. 
Peenathoo-marum ; Sterculia fcetida. 
Peepul ; Ficus religiosa. 

Peeralhi ; Epicarpiirus oricntalis. , 
Perainottie ; Pavonia odorata. 

Perearetie ; Alpinia Galanga. 


Peremarum ; Ailanthus excelsus. 
Periiitoothie ; Abutilon Indicum. 
Peroonjooly ; Hymenodictyon utile. 
Perumurundoo ; Aristolochia Indica. 
Perundei-codie ; Vitis quadrangularis. 
Pey-cooinutie ; Citrullus Colocyntliis. 
Peymaruttie ; Anisomeles Malabarica. 
Peypoodel ; Tricliosanthes cucumerina. 
Pillah-niurdoo ; Terminalia (fiiel)ula. 
Pinnay ; Calopliyllum inojdiyllum. 

Piimeli ; Dillenia pentagyna. 

Pitcha ; Cucurbita Citrullus. 

Podoothalei ; Zapaiiia nodiflora. 

Pokara ; Terminalia paniculata. 

Ponaverie ; Cassia So})liora. 

Pongum ; Dalbergia arborea. 
Poocliay-cotta-marum ; Sapindus emargi- 
natus. 

Poodalum ; Tricliosantbrs ariguina. 

Poola ; Phyllantlius mulliflorus. 

Poola ; Bombax Malabarica. 

Pooliaray ; Oxalis corniculata. 

Poollya manim ; 'J\'imarindus Indica. 
Poonay-kallie ; Mucuna prurita. 
Pooncanday -marum ; Sapindus cmargi- 
Tiatus. 

Poongum marum ; Pongamia glabra. 
Poorasum ; Butea froudosa. 

Poosbecnie ; Cucurbita maxima. 
PooUa-taiinirn'inarum ; Carey a arborea. 
Poovandie ; Sai>indus emarginatus. 

Poovoo marum ; Scbleicbera trijuga. 
Porsunga ; Thespesia populnca. 
Portalay-kaianlagherie ; Wedelia calendu- 
lacea. 

Poupedyroc! ; Bignonia cbelonoides. 
Pucba-itayaroo ; Phaseolus Mungo. 
Pnlang-kelunggu ; Curcuma Zerumbet. 
Puneer-nianim ; Guettarda s])eciosa. 
Puppali ; Carica Papaya. 

Piiri>adaguin ; Molhigo cerviana. 
Purrenbay ; Prosopis spicigera. 

Raie ; Sinapis ramosa. 

Sadda-coopic ; Anetlnim Sowa. 
Samutra-cheddei ; Argyreia speciosa. 
Sapatoo-cheddie ; Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 
Sarakoonnay ; Catliartocarpus fistula. 
Sawil-codio ; Jiubia cordifolia. 

Sayawer ; Ilodyotis umbellata. 
Seeinie-agbatie ; Cassia alat.a. 
Seera-shengalaneer ; Conyza cincrea. 
Segapoo-sliundanum ; Pterocarpus santali- 
nus. 

Selaoonja ; Acacia odoratissiraa. 

Seloopay marum ; Elmodeiidron Rox- 
burgh ii. 

Sendoorkum ; Carthamus tinctorius. 
Sengaray ; Canthiurn parviflorum. 

Sepoo ; Dalbergia acuminata. 
Shadray-kullie ; Euphorbia aiitiqnorum. 
Shakera-koomatie ; Cucurbita Citrullus. 
Shandanuin ; Santalum album. 
Shangam-cooppie ; Clerodendron inenne. 
Sharunnay ; Triaiithema obcordata. 
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Shayng-cottay ; Semecarpus Anacardium. 
Shayraeet-coochie ; AgatJiotes Cbirayta. 
Sheeakay ; Acacia concinna. 

Sheendie-coorli ; Cocc\ilu.s cordifolius. 
Shembagum ; Miclielia Champaca. 
Shem-marum ; Swietenia febrifuga. 
Shemmoolie ; Barleria prionitis. 
Shen-codie-vaylie ; Plumbago rosea. 
8hen*kurani ; Gluta Travancorica. 
Shevadie ; Ipomoea Turpcthum. 

Sbikroen ; Acacia amara. 

Sirroo-canchoorie ; Tragia camiabiiia. 
Sirroo-coruttei ; Trichosaiithcs incisa. 
Sirroo-eotrhiim ; Pbceiiix farinefeva. 
Sirroo-ke(;ray ; Amaranth us campestris. 
Siri'oo-kuttalay ; Aloe iierfoliata. 
Sirroo-poolay ; ^Enia lariata. 

Sittamoottie ; Pavonia Zeylanica. 
Sittamunak ; Ricinus comiriiinis. 
Sittrapaladi ; Eiijiborbia thyiuifoUa. 
Sukkaray-vullie ; Batatas edulis. 
Sukkunaroo pilloo ; Andropogou Iwaraii- 
cusa. 

Sunijmiigce maium ; Micliclia Champaca. 
Suiigoo ; Moiietia tetracautha. 

Tagaray, Tagasliay ; Cassia Tora. 
Taloo-dalei ; Clerodendron phloinoides. 
Tahira ; Vatica laccifcra. 

Tamaray ; Ncliniibium apeciosum. 
Tambaclii ; Ulmus intcgrifolia. 
Tambaiaugai ; Lablab ciiltratiis. 

Taiiikai ; Tcrraiiialia Bellerica. 
Tanneer-vittang ; Asi)aragus sarmentosus. 
Tayl-kodokboo ; Tiaridium Indicum. 
Taynga; Cocos iiucif era. 

Teitan-cottay ; Stiychnos potatorum. 
Tenney ; Pariicum Italicum. 

Tevadarum ; Sethia Iiidica. 

Tlioloo-pany ; Moraorbica Cliarantia. 
Tliooinootee ; Cucumis pubesceiis. 
Tirnoot-patchic ; Ocimum Basilicum. 
Tirroocalli ; Euphorbie Tinicalli. 
Toodoovallay ; Solanum trilobatuni. 
Toolasce ; (Icimuin sanctum. 

Toombi ; Embr}^opteriB glutinifera. 
Toomuttikai ; Bryonia callosa. 
Toou-nianim ; Ccdrela Tooiia. 

Tooray ; Mollugo spergula. 

Towaray ; Cajanus IiKlicus. 

Turaboli ; Diospyros mclanoxylon. 
Tumbugai ; Shorea Tunibugaia. 

Turkolum ; Syzygium Jambolanuin. 

Vaagmamm ; Dalosanthes Tndica. 
Vadoothala m.arum ; Cicroslachys cinerea. 
Vagbay ; Acacia speciosa. 

Vala raanim ; Feronia clephantum. 

Valci ; Musa sapientum. 

Valumbiri ; Lsora corylifolia. 

Vara-poola ; Fluggea leucopyrus. 

Varie coomuttie ; Cucumis Colocynthis. 


Vassamboo ; Acorns calamus aromaticus. 
Vatungliie ; Cfesalpinia Sappan. 
Vaylie-partie ; Dsemia extensa. 

Vaylla ; Gynandropis pentaphylla. 
Vayngliie ; Pterocarpus bilobus. 

Vaypum ; Azadiraclita ludica. 
Vedathulie-marum ; Dichrostachys cinerea. 
Veda-vulley ; Acacia Famesiana. 

Vedditale ; Dichrostachys cinerea. 

Veeluie ; Crataeva Roxburghii. 

Vela-padrie ; Bignonia chelonoides. 
Vella-naga ; Conocarpus latifolius. 
Vellangay ; Feronia elephantum. 
Vellay-cittra-moolum ; Plumbago Zey- 
lanica. 

Vellay-mardoo ; Tcrminalia tonientosa. 
Vellay-oomatlay ; Datura alba. 
Vellay-pootallie ; Sterculia urens. 
Vcllay-sharuimay ; Trianthema obcordata. 
Vellee-raadenlhay ; Mussoeiida frondosa. 
Vel-vahim ; Acacia leucoidilaea. 
Vclvaynghay ; Acacia speciosa. 

Vengay ; Pterocarpus marsupium. 
Vcntakoo ; Lagerstra'mia microcarpa. 
Vep])alie ; Wriglitia antidysenterica. 
Vcsbci-iiiooTighie ; Crininn Asiaticum. 
Vettelei - custooiic ; Abelmoschus mos- 
chatiis. 

Vettilei; Chavica Betle. 

Vetti-vayr ; Andropogon muricatum. 
Vistna-krandi ; Evolviilus alsinoides. 
Voopoo-caree-neer-moollee ; Dilivaria ilici* 
folia. 

Vuckana manim ; Diospyros cordifolia. 
Vubadeinbno ; ('aloiiyction graiidiflorum. 
Vulaniaruiii ; Feronia elc]»haiitum. 
Viillaric ; Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Vulvaylum ; Acacia ferrugiuea. 
Vummanim ; Swietenia chioroxylon. 
Viiraparatic ; (lossy jjium herbacuum. 
Viiiiny ; Proso])is sjucigera. 
Vutta-keloo-keloopay ; Crotalaria verru- 
cosa. 

Vuttatbamary ; Macaranga Indica. 

Wara-tara ; Dichrostachys cinerea. 
Wodachoe-maruin ; Cluylia collina. 
Wodahullay ; Acacia Catechu. 

Womnm or Oinnin ; Ptychotis Ajowan. 
Woodiam ; Odiua Wodier. 

Woornaunaruru ; Melia sempervirens. 
Woonjah-marum ; Acacia amara. 

Yaylersie, Yalum; Elcttaria Cardamo- 
niuni. 

Yeamskelung ; Dioscorea alata. 

Yellonday ; Zizypbus jujnba. 

Yercum ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Yerrugada ; Diospyros niontuiia. 

Yettic ; Slrychnos Nux-vomica. 

Zolim-buriki ; Schleichera trijuga. 
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Ada ; Bauliinia racemosa. 

Adavi-pulla ; Trirliosantlie.s cucuiuerina. 
Adavi-/eela-kara; Vernonia aiithelinintica. 
Addivetella guddaloo ; Scilla liidica. 
Adivo-cuiida ; Dracoiitiiiiii poJyi)ljylhiiii. 
Adive-iiialle ; Jasniiiium aiigustifolium. 
Adivi-amida ; Jatropha Curcas. 
Adivigerciita ; Sotliia Indica. 

Agakara ; Moiiiordica dioica. 
Aguiida-iiacoo ; Aniinaiiiiia vesicatoria. 
Akasa-glierooda ; Bryonia epigcea. 

Ali ; Liniim usilatissiniuin. 
Alla-galli-glieetsa ; Orotalaria verrucosa. 
Allu-batsulla ; Basella alba. 

Ainiduin ; Kiciiiiis couiniuiiis. 

Angakara ; Moiuordica dioica. 

Aiiiiaraooloo ; Lablab vulgaris. 
Annai)a-cbicureay ; Lablab (a variely). 
Antara-taiiiara ; Villarsia Indica. 
Appakovay ; Bryonia rostrata. 

Arasiim ; Ficus religiosa. 

Aretti ; Musa sa^tientum. 

Aroo ; Baubiuia parviflora. 
Attika-mainadie ; Boerliavia dilTusa. 
Avagooda ; Tricliosantbes iiahuuta. 

Avary ; Cassia auriculata. 

Avisay ; Agati grauditlora. 

Awatum ; Spoiidias niaiigifera. 

Babassa ; Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Badide-cliettu ; Erytlirina Indica. 
Ballu.sookura ; Cantliium jiarvitlonnn. 
Balusoo-chettoo ; Webei’a tetrandra. 
Bandi-goorooviiidza ; Adenantliera i)av- 
onina. 

Bajjanaboori ; Eliretia buxifolia. 

Bapiinga ; Psoralea corylilblia. 

Barinka ; Epicar])urns orientalis. 
Batsalikoora or Peddapailkura ; Portulaca 
quadrifida. 

Biddrie-nana-beeum ; Euphorbia thymi- 
folia. 

Billoo ; Swietenia chloroxylon. 

Billoo-gaddi ; Saccharum spontaneum, 
Bilva ; Cratteva Roxburghii. 

Binda Abelmoscbus esculentiis. 
Boarda-goomoodoo ; BcTiincasa cerifera. 
Bobra ; Dolichos sinensis. 

Bodatarum ; Spliocranthus Indicus. 
Boddama ; Bryonia callosa. 

Boma - papata or Commi ; Stylocoryne 
Webera. 

Bonta-jemoodoo ; Euphorbia antiquorum. 
•Booraga ; Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
Boorgha ; Bombax Malabaricum. 


Boosee ; Vitex arborea. 

Botaeadaniie ; Naiiclea parviflora. 
Biindaroo ; Hyinenodictyon excelsuin. 
Burong ; Ficus rubescens. 

Candaloo ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Carakaia ; Tej’ininalia Cliebula. 
Cassa-c.assa ; Paj)aver sfmmifenmi. 

Cliaga ; Sanscviera Zeylanica. 

Cliayndi)olla ; 'J’rii bosantlics cucuiuerina. 
Chendaniini ; Saiitaluni album. 

Cherivcloo ; Hcdyotis umbel lata. 

Chewka ; Tamarind us Indica. 

Cliikai ; Acacia concinna, 

Cliilta-rita ; Pho nix farnifi*ra. 

Cbinaugliie ; Lagerstro-mia ]tarviflora. 
Cliiiii-kalu-bunda ; Aloe litoralis. 

Cliinta ; Taniarindu.s Imlica. 

Cliitankaloo ; Wriglitia tinctoria. 
Cliittle-bund.a ; l^ivonia odoruta. 

Citra; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Condacasliiiia ; Todtbdia aculcata. 
Cooroo-vayroo ; Andropogon muricatuin. 
Coraloo ; l\'inicuni Italicum. 

Dadima; Punica Granatum. 

Dadnga; Nauclea cordifolia. 

Darboqjee ; (hicurbita Citrullus. 

Dasanie ; Hibiscus Ro.sa simsiisis. 
Dellamadoo; Termiiialia tomentosa. 
Dewadari ; Bethi.i Indica. 

Dirisbcna; Acacia .speciosa. 

Donda ; Coccinia Indica. 

Doolagliondi ; Tragia involucrata. 
Dool.agovila ; Aristolochia Indica. 
Doolya-gunda ; Tragia cannabina. 
Doombrasticuiu ; Aljiinia Calanga. 
Doo.sratiga ; Cocculus villosus. 

Doskai ; Cucuniis utilissiinus. 

Eesara ; Aristolocdiia Indica. 

Ellakoora ; Salsola Indica. 

Gadida-guda-purra ; Aristolochiabracteata. 
Ganja cliettoo ; Cannabis saliva. 

Garga; Gardenia gumniifera. 

Getsakaia ; Guilandina Bonduc. 
Ghebboonellie ; Prenina integrifolia. 
Ghelegherinta ; Crotalaria veiTUcosa. 
Ghelijohroo; Triantlienia obcordata. 
Ghenglieravie ; Thespesia poj)ulnea. 
Ghenneru; Nerium odorum. 

Gbcriclia; Cynodon Dactylon, 

Gherka ; Byndon Dactylon. 
Gherutti-kanima; Vernonia cinerea. 
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Gilatiga ; Entada PusoBtha. 

Gongkura ; Hibiscus cannabinus. 

Googoola ; Boswellia glabra. 

Goomadi ; Gmelina parviflora. 
Goontaghelinjeroo ; Eclipta prostrata. 
Qoor-clii-kur ; Cyamopsis psoraloides. 
Goorie-ghenza ; Abnis precatorius. 

Gorin ta ; Lawson ia alba. 

Gotti ; Zizyplius xylopyrus. 

Gumpiua ; Udiua Wo<lier. 

Indiiga ; Strychnos potatomni. 

Ipi)ie or Ippa ; Bassia latifolia. 

Jatuga ; Dfcmia extensa. 

Kadami ; Eriodondrori aiifractuosum. 
Kadanii ; Barringtnnia acataiigula. 
Kakiclieni]»0() ; Ananiirta corrulns. 
Kak<)oj)ala ; Zizy])lius triniTvius. 
Kakwfidlinicra ; Dinspyn's (-(jrdifolia. 
Kalirliikai ; Guilandina Buiiduc. 
Kaligliootroo ; Bigiuinia cliLdoiioides. 
Kaniachio-kiisiioo ; Andropogon scboenan- 
thus. 

Kanoogamnoo ; DalbcM'gia iirborea. 

Kanrcw ; Flacuurtia sopiaria. 

Karalsana; Pbaseolus rostratus. 
Kari-vcjia; licrgera Ko uigii. 

Karncelt'c*. ; IndigofVra omtuIou. 
Kari>oora\va11i<i ; Lavandula carnosa. 
Kiirrivayin})akoo ; Bcrgcra Ktvnigii. 
Kas.savf)0 ; Aiidro^iogou imirieatuni. 
Kavalce ; Storculia m ens. 

Keecddie ; (kircuiua Zeruiubct. 
Khristna-toolooseo ; Ocyiiiuiii gratissirnuni. 
Kodislia or Wodislia ; (duytia collina. 
Kokta; Nyiiipluea cdiilis. 

Komaretti ; Musa paradisiaca. 
Konda-vakis; Arum luontainim. 
Koiid-garOA a-tiga ; Sinilax ovalifolia. 
Koncl-taiiglicroo ; Inga xylocarpa. 
Kooka-toolasie ; Oeynmm album. 
Koosiiniba-cbettoo ; Cartbamus tinctorius. 
Kora or Koraloo ; Jkiiiicum Italicum. 
Koramaun ; Briedelia sphiosa. 

Koteka; Nympbma edulis. 

Kour-gestuin ; Bsoralea eorylifolia. 
Kristiia-tamara ; (.'anna Iinlica. 
Kucbandanuin ; Pteroearini.s santalimis. 
Kudra-juree ; rutraiijiva lloxburgbii. 
Kiidookee or karaika; Terininalia Cbebula. 
Kukiiiua-dunda ; Bryonia rostrata. 

K limbi ; Careya arborea. 

Kunda-amadoo ; Groton polyandrum. 
Kunda-kanumoo ; ISacc'barum exaltatum. 
Kunda-kasbinda ; (\issia Sopbora. 
Kimda-mallier ; Polygonum barbatum. 
Kunkoodoo ; Sapindus cmarginatus. 
Kuruwebloo ; Aiiisocliiliis carnosus. ‘ 
Kustoori ; Acacia Farnesiana. 

Madana-burta kada ; Spcrmacoce bispkla. 
Maduga ; Butea froiidosa. 

Mamadi ; Mangifera Indica. 

Mandestie ; Rubia cordifolia. 


Manga ; Randia diinietorum. 

Manoopala or Codaga - palla ; Wrigbtla 
antidysenterica. 

Mansni'kotta ; Adenantbera pavonina. 
Maredoo ; (Egle Marmelos. 

Maredoo ; Cratmva Roxburgbii. 

Marri ; Ficus Indica. 

Matta-pal-tiga, Deo-kaacbanam ; Batatas 
paniculatus. 

May, Roatangba ; Scblcichera trijuga. 
May-di ; Ficus racemosa. 

Metta-tamara ; Cassia alata. 

Mirialoo ; Piper nigrum. 

Mologhoodoo ; Morinda umbellata. 
Mondlanioostcli ; Solanum trilobatum. 
Moodooda ; Cbloroxylon swietenia. 
Mooga-beerakoo ; Anisomeles Malabarica. 
Mookadi; Schrebera Swictenoides.^ 

Moo] loogonin tell ; Barlei'ia prionitis. 
Moonaga; Moriiiga pterygos])enna. 
Moonigangari or Gbcngberavie ; Tbespesia 
])opulnea. 

Moostigbenza ; Stry<'bnos Niix-vomica. 
Moroeda or (.'baurapupi)00 ; Bucbanania 
latifolia. 

Morunga; Moriuga ]>terygospcrma. 

Muddie ; Terminalia tuuieiitosa. 

Mmblie - ruba or Pedda Sodi ; Eleusine 
.stricta. 

Mugali ; Pandaiius odoratissiinus. 

Miincha - kuiida ; Amorpliopballus cam- 
panulatus. 

Musadi; Strychnos Nux-vomica. 

Naga-dunda; Bryonia cpig«ea. 
Karga-mollay : Bhinacantbus communis. 
Nagara - moukutty ; Culoriyction grandi- 
liornm. 

Nagasara-niadaiitoo ; Arnndo Karka. 
Naga-pootta cbettoo ; Jiostelbiria procum- 
beiis. 

Nakaru ; Cordia Myxa. 

NaUa-oo]>ie; (derodendroii irierme. 
Nallatatti giidda ; Cnivuligo orcbioides. 

Nalla-useriki; I’byllanthus Madraspatensis. 

Nama ; Aponogetou moiiostacbyon. 
Naoroo ; Premna tomeiitosa. 

Narikadam ; Cocos nuoifera. 

Narra-albogi ; Tetrantliora Roxburgbii. 
Narra-mamadi ; 'IVtrantliera iiionopetala. 
Naulie ; Ubnus integnlblia. 
Naylatungbadoo ; Cassia elougata. 
Neebi-oosbirkeb ; Pbyllantbus Niruri. 
Neepalam ; Jatropba Curcas. 

Neeigoobie ; Asteracantba longifolia. 
Neerija ; Ebeodendroii Roxburgbii. 
Neeroeancha ; Pontedera vaginalis. 
Neeroo-toolusee ; Ocimum Basilicum. 
Neerwanga ; Solannm Melongcna. 
Neelagoomadi ; Gmelina Asiatica. 
Nela-ameda. ; Jatropba glanca. 

Nela-ponna ; Cassia Elongata. 
Nelbi-goolesienda ; Cardiospermum Hali- 
cacabum. 

Nella-jilledoo ; Calotropis gigant^. 
Nella-jeedie ; Semecarpus Anacardium. 
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Nella-madoo ; Teminalia tomentosa. 
Nella-mollunga ; Solaimiu Jacquini. 
Nella-pessaloo ; Phaseolus Mungo. 
Nella-pippala ; Zapauia nodiliora. 
Nella-pooroogoodoo ; Phylantlius multi- 
dorus. 

Nella-tooiua ; Acacia Arabica. 

Nella-verno ; Andrograpliis paniculata. 
Nella-woolli-mera ; l)iospyros ctiloroxylon. 
Nereddie ; Syzygium Jambolauum. 
Nimiueii; Terminalia paniculata. 
Nitty-cashinda-kura ; Cassia Sopliora. 
Noodliosa ; Bryonia scabrella. 
Nooni-papoota ; Pavetta Indica. 
Nugoo-benda ; Abutilon Indicum. 
Nulla-glientana ; Clitorea ternatea. 
Nulla-vavielie ; Gendarussa vulgaris. 
Nullerootingeh ; Vitis quadrangularis. 

Oochinta-kura ; Solanum trilobatuni. 
Ooclii-useriki ; Phyllantlius simplex. 
Ooranechra ; Ximenia Americana. 
Ooteraynie ; Achyranthes aspera. 

Pacliiman ; Conocarpus acuminatus. 
Padda-nella-kura ; Premna latifolia. 
Palier-niankeni ; Urena sinuata. 

Palleroo ; Tribulus lanugiiiosns, 

Palseeroo ; Dalbergia paniculata. 

Palta ; Mimusops l)exandra. 

Palla-cadija or Codaga palla; "Wriglitia 
antidysenterica. 

Palla-gorgi ; Holostemma Rheedii. 
Paini)ena ; Calosaiithes Indica. 

Paiidiki ; Kydia calycina. 

Panasa ; Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Paputta ; Pavetta Indica. 

P.assapoo ; Curcuma longa. 

Patalgaimi ; Oi)liyoxyloii serpentinum. 
Patsoo - poolagoouta - galigeroo ; Wedelia 
calendulacea. 

Pauncha-tiga ; Cassyta filiforrais, 
Peddasodi ; Eleusiiie stricta. 
Pedda-batsalla ; Basella CDrdifolia. 

Pedda doskay ; Cucuinis Momordica. 
Pedda-manie ; Ailaiitlius excelsus. 

Pedda or ISun-pail-kura ; Portulaca quad- 
rifida. 

Pedda-sooloo ; Eleusine stricta. 
Pedda-warago-wenki ; Salvadora Persica. 
Peeliadagoo kaila ; Mucuna prurita. 

Peepul ; Piper longura. 

Peetooma ; Acacia Famesiana. 

Penerru ; Physalia soinnifera. 

Pilli'pessara ; Phaseolus trilobus. 

Pishanna ; Maba buxifolia. 

Pisinigha ; Clerodendron inerme. 
Podeelmaun ; Acacia Catechu. 

Poeghada ; Mimusops Elengi. 

Poka ; Acacia catechu. 

PoJlarie ; Antidesma pubescens. 

Ponassa ; Eleusine Coracana. 

Ponna ; Calo^yllum inophyllum. 
Poola-palla ; Pentatropis microphylla. 
Poolie-chinta ; Oxalis comiculata. 

Poor ; Eriodendron anfractuosum. 


Pooragaddi ; Cyperns bulbosus. 
Poorusharatanniu ; lonidiumsuffniticosuni. 
Pootsakaia ; Cccumis Colocynthis. 
Poti-kankara ; Momordica Charanlia. 
Potu-galli-geetsa ; Crotularia retusa. 
Pudda-kanrew ; Flacouriia sapida. 

Pukkie ; Epicari)uru8 oricutalis. 
Purpatagum ; Mollugo cerviana. 
Putri-budiiiga ; Bryonia .scabredla, 

Puttie ; Gossypium herbaceum. 
Pydee-teughadoo ; Cassia Sophora. 

Quoia-pepali ; Salicornia Indica. 

Quoiloo ; Salicornia brachiata. 

Raghie ; Ficus religiosa. 

Rassa-usereki ; Cicca disticha. 

Rawa-kada ; Sal 4 K)ia iiudiiiora. 

Ray ; Ficus religiosa. 

Rela ; Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Rello-gaddi ; Saccharum spontaneuin. 
Reygoo ; Zizyphus J iijuba. 

Rhetaa-maun ; Xanthoxylon Rhetsa. 

Rusa - ghedi - maun ; Solanum verbaaci- 
foliuin. 

Sadanapa-vedroo ; Bambusa stricta. 
Sambrani-chitto ; Herpestis Monniera. 
Samutra-patsa ; ArgjTeia speciosa. 
Scheralalli-badoo ; J.)a]bergia scandens. 
Seema-aviseeor Metta-tamara ; Cassia alata. 
Segapoo-shandanum ; Pterocarpus saiita- 
liiius. 

Sendu-beer-kai ; Luffa amara. 

Serinjie ; Grislea tomentosa. 
Shaestmantaka ; C’ordia Sebestena. 
Shama-kura ; Colocasia antiquorum. 
Shaiianioo : CJrotalaria juncea. 

Sheeikaia ; Acairia concinna. 
Shcelasutto-coielJoo ; Agathotes Chirayta. 
Sheti-putsa ; Cucumis Colocynthis. 
Shieri-goomoodoo ; Gmelina parviflora. 
Shinduga ; Acacia odoratissima. 

Shamee or Chamee ; Proso})is spicigera. 
Sirimaiin ; Conocarpus latil'oliiis. 

Sodi ; Eleusine Coracana. 

Soogundapala ; Ileiiiidesmus Indicus. 
Soimida ; Soymida febrifuga. 

Som}>a ; Anethum Sowa. 

Suiminta ; Sesbauia .dSgyptiaca. 

Sukkara velli ; Batatas edulis. 

Sunaga ; Cicer arietinum. 

Sundra ; Acacia Sundra. 

Tagada ; Bignonia chelonoides. 

Tagaree ; Morinda tinctoria. 

Talisha-putrie ; Flacourtia cataphracta. 
Taiiialapakoo ; Chavica Betle. 

Tamida ; Eleusine coracana. 

Tanghedoo ; Cassia aiiriculata. 

Tantipoo ; Cassia tora. 

Tatie-kullo or Tadi ; Borassus flabelliformia. 
Taualikoe ; Schmidelia serrata. 

Taylmunnie ; Tiaridium Indicum. 
Teea-dunda ; Bryonia uinbellata. 

Teek ; Tectona grandis. 
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Teeroogoo ; Caryota urens. 

Telia- Imrinka ; Fieiis Herijainina. 
Tella-diiitoiia ; Clitoria teriiatea. 
Tella-gada ; Diospyros toruentosa. 
Tella-ghelijehroo ; Triantliema obcordata. 
Tella-jonria ; Sorghum vulgarc. 
Tella-jelladoo ; Oalotropis gigaiitea. 

Telia- kalwa ; Nympluea pubescens. 
Tella-rnulaka ; Solaiiiim liidiciim. 
Tella-]K)odugooda ; Fliiggoa leuooi)yrus. 
Tella-tagada ; li)oiTKea Turpethuiu. 

Telia- tarnara ; Neluuibium speoiosum. 
Tella-tooina ; Acacia leucophlaja. 
Tella-vuppie ; Monetia tetracantha. 
Telaki; Clerodeiidroii phlomoides. 

Tenga, Teukaia ; Cocos uiicifera. 

Teuga ; Cordia Sebosteiia. 

Tiga-cliemoodoo ; Sarcosteinma acidiim. 
Tiga-inaduga ; Butea su])erba. 
Tiga-inushadi ; Cocculus aciiminatiis. 
Tippa-tingay ; Cocculus coidilolius. 

Tipilie ; Cliavica Roxburgliii. 
Tirrooglioo-jciunioodoo ; Euphorbia Tiru- 
calli. 

Toaiidc.e ; Tenninalia Bellerica. 
Triuuadoolagoudic ; Tragia camiabina. 
Tsaroo-iiiainadi ; Bucliauania latifolia. 
Tshania ; Colocasia riyiuplimoDtolia. 
Tsillaghenzaloo ; Stryclmos potatoniiR. 
Tsinna-doolagoiidie ; Tragia cannal)ina. 
Tsiniia-iuootapolagluiui ; Bavonia Zeylan- 
ica. 

Tsulla-gbedaloo ; Asjiaragus sarmentosus. 
Tucka-vcpa; Mclia scMJipervirens. 
Tumlmgai ; Vatica Tumbuggaia. 

Tiiiriida ; Diospyros iiielauoxyloii. 
Tuiiiika; Embryojderis glutinifera. 
Tuuiniakaia or Telia cliickidikoya ; Lablab 
cultratus. 


Udivi-goriiita ; Sethia Indica. 
Udivi-mulli; Jasminum latifolium. 
Udi\i-iiimina ; Atalantia monopliylla. 
Ullum ; Zingi})er officinalis. 

Useriki ; EmblicA officinalis, 

Uva ; DiJlciiia speciosa. 

Vadamvittiloo ; 'J^irminalia Catappa. 
Vadza ; Acorus calamus aroinaticus. 
Vaivinta ; (iynandropsis pciitax>bylla. 
Vakil ; Androj>ogoii iiiuricatuiii, 
Valuiiiberi-kaca ; Isora corylifolia. 
Vankuda; Solaiium Jacquini. 
Vasunta-guudha ; Rottlera tinctoria. 
Vaympa, Vaypum ; Azadirachta Indica. 
Vajunpalie ; I’ephrosia purjuirea. 
Veduru ; Bam]>usa arundinacea. 
Velitsroo ; Bichrostachys cinerea. 
Vei)oodipatsa ; Ocimuni Basilicum. 
Veru-gudu-chawa ; l)all)ergia latifolia. 
Vesha-inoongaloo ; Crinum Asiaticuni. 
Vislia bod<lee ; Sida acuta. 
Vistnoocrandimi ; Evolvulus alsinioides. 
Vukka or Poka chettu ; Areca Catechu. 

Wakay ; Clarissa Carandas. 

Wangkai ; Solanum Melougena. 
Wayalakoo ; Vitex Negimdo. 

Woni ; Acacia IVrruginea. 

Woodia; Udina Wcnlier. 

Woolawaloo ; Dolichos biflorus. 
Woosherke ; Einblica officinalis. 
Wootlialoo ; Phaseolus Mungo. 

Yaylakooloo ; Elettaria Cardamomum. 
Yeitoor; Bichrostachys ciiierca. 
Yerra-gudda ; Bio.s]>yros inontaiia. 
Yerra-cittra-mooluni ; Plumbago rosea. 
Yem-taniaray ; Kelumbium speciosum 
Yettic ; Stryclmos Nux vomica. 
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Acatsja-vulli ; Cassyta fdifoniiis. 
Ada-kodieii ; Holosteinnia Kheedii. 
Adaca-inajyen ; Splueraiitlius hirtus. 
Adaniarum ; Terminalia Catappa. 
Adamboe ; Lagerstrucmia Rcgmrn. 
Agati ; Agati grandillora. 

Akhrootie ; Aleurites triloba. 

Aljmm ; Bragantia Wallichii. 
Ambalam ; Sx)ondias mangifera, 
Ambalay or Paxaja ; Carica Papaya. 
Anibel; NymxdKca pubescens. 

Ameri or anil ; Indigofera tinctoria. 


Amj^ana ; Borassus flabelliformis. 
Amuthoo ; C.occulu.s cordifolius. 
Ana-schorigenam ; Urtica heterophylla 
Aua-schovadi ; Elephautopus scaber. 
Aiia-schunda ; Solanum ferox. 
Anavinga ; Cascaria Canziala. 

Angolam ; Alangium decapetalum. 
Anipariti ; Hiliiscus Rosa sinensis. 
Anona mariim ; Anona rcticidata. 
Ansjcli ; Artocarpus hirsutus. 

Ajipel ; Premna iiitegrifolia. 

Arealu ; Ficus religiosa. 
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Aria-bcpou ; Azadirachta Iiidica. 
Aria-veela ; Polanisia felina. 

Atta-maruiii ; Aiiona squamosa. 

Attialu ; Ficus raceniosa. 

Atti-mecralou ; Ficais excelsa. 

Avankoii ; Hiciiius communis. 

Balicl Hohulli ; Asteracantlia longifolia. 
Bala ; Musa sa])ientuin. 

Balaiu-jnilli ; 'J'amariridus Indioa. 
Bara-mareca ; Canavalia gladiata. 

Basaal ; Embelia Basocal. 

Beeslia ; Beesha Rhecdii. 

Boctla-codi ; Oliavica Bctle. 

Bel-ericu ; Calotropis gigaiitea (var. alba.) 
Bclani - canda - scljularmani ; Pardanthus 
C.hiiieiisis. 

Bfili-caraga ; Cynodon I)<w;lylon. 

Bclilla; Mussomda IVniidosa. 

Jlclla modagain ; Scccvola Bcla-modagam. 
Bellutta-tsjam])kam ; Mesua femia. 
Bcloercu, Payrin - tuotlie ; Abutilon In- 
dlcum. 

Bcllutta areli ; Nerium odornm. 

Bclutta ])olatali ; (^riiiuni Asiaticum. 
B(!Jii-Tiocl)i ; Vitcx Ncguudo. 

Bcm-j)avel ; Momordica dioira. 
Bem-taiiiara ; N’clumbium speciosiiiii. 
Bciiui)atsja ; Tiaridium Imlicum. 

Beiigiciri ; Sapimii Indicuiii. 

Beiitljfka ; Lagcrtro'inia niicrocar})a. 
Bilimbi ; Avcirlioa Bilimhi. 

Biti ; Uuibcrgia latif'olia. 

Blatii ; SonucraBa aiiida. 

Brami ; Hcipcstis Momiiora. 

Bupariti ; Tlicspesia populiica. 

Caca-mullu ; Pedalium nmrex. 

C3aca-j)alam or Bella soliora; Lagenaria 
vulgaris. 

Cadajjiiava; Morinda citrifolia. 

Cadelari ; Acliyraiithes aspera. 
Cadel-avanacu ; Croton Tiglium. 

Claduiiibali or Saniudra-poo ; Barriiigtonia 
raceiuosa. 

Caipa-scliora ; Bagenaria vulgaris. 
Cajeiineaiii ; Fclii»la erecta. 

Cainmetti ; Excaecaria C^ammetia. 
Cansclionapou ; Bauliiiiia tomentosa. 
Canschi ; Trewia iiudiflora. 

^^il)a-molaga ; Capsicum irutescens. 

(Jar elu ; Sesamum Indicum. 

Cara-noclii ; Vitex trifolia. 

Caracanirarii or Kiriatha ; Andrograpliis 
paiiiculata. 

(^ara-veela; (lynaiidro])Ris pentapbylla. 
fVirambu ; Ludwigia jjarvi/lora. 

Careloe vengou or Peru-muruiidoo ; Aris- 
tolocliia Judica. 

Caretti ; Guihndina Bonduc. 

Cariram ; Strycluios nux vomica. 
Cari-villandi ; Smilax ovalifolia. 

Carim-pana ; Borassus flabelliformis (fe- 
Tnale). 

Carim corini ; Justicia Ecbolium. 
Carim-tumba ; AnisomeJes Malabarica. 


Carim gala ; Pontedera vaginalis. 
Cattucania ; Cinnamomura iners. 
Cattu-carambu ; Jussioeua villosa. 
Oattu-casturi ; Abelmosclius inoschatus. 
Cattii-scheragam ; Vcnioniaantliehnintica. 
Cattu tirjjali; Chavica Roxburgliii (var.) 
Cattu ])aeru ; Pliaseolus rostratus. 

Cavooga or Adakoo ; Areca Catechu. 
Champacam ; Miclielia Rheedii. 
Chanscliena ; Bauliiiiia tomentosa. 
ChajTooka ; Capparis Heyniana. 

Cliookoo - mara pooloo; Andropogon 
citratum. 

Ohovaiiiia mandaniiii ; Bauliiiiia variegata. 
Cliuuda; Holaiiuiii .lac.quiiii. 

Cit aiiierdu ; Oocc’ulus cordifolius. 
Codaga-pala ; Wriglitia antidysciiterica. 
Codagam ; Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Codda-paiina ; CJorypha miibraculifera. 
Coddam-juilli; Hebradendrou carabogioi- 
des. 

Codi avanacoe ; Tragia cliamadea. 
Colah-mavuli ; Bnolianania latifolia. 
Colctta vcetla ; Barleria Prionitis. 

Colinil ; I’eplirosia juirprea. 

Conna ; Catliartocariuis fistula. 

Corosiiiam ; Torenia cordi folia. 

Covalam ; ASgle Marmelos. 

Covel ; Cocciiiia Indica. 

(Hniibulu ; Onieliiia arborea. 

(’upaiiieiii ; Acalyjilia Indica. 

Cujii ; StyJocoryiic Webera. 

Curutupala ; Tubermemontana crispa. 

Eentlia ; Phomix farinifera. 

Elaculli ; Eupliorbia ncreifolia. 

Elettari or Yalum ; Elettaria Cardamo- 
mnm. 

Elengi ; Miimisops Pllengi. 

Elettadi luaravara ; Sciiidapus Pertu.sus. 
Eiilada ; Eiitaila pusaitlia. 

Ericu ; (Jalotropi.s gigantea. 

Erimajiavcl ; Momordicadioica. (female.) 

Hummatu ; Datura alba. 

Ily ; Banibusa spinosa. 
liischi or Inschikiia ; Zingiber officinalis. 
Isora-niurri or Valunijiiri ; Isora corylifolia. 
Ittialu ; Ficus Benjaniina. 

Itti-arealou ; J'icus nitida. 

Kada-kandel ; Lumnitzera racemosa. 
Kadali ; MeJastonia Malabatliriciim. 
Kadaiiac.u or Leatavalla ; Aloe perfoliata. 
Kaida or Tliala ; Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Kakatoddali ; Toddalia aculeata. 

Kakajni ; Torenia cordifolia. 

Kaka-valli ; Muenna gigantea. 
Kalengi-kansjava ; (Viiiuabis sativa. 
Kalisjain orWodicrniarum; Odina Wodier. 
Kandel ; Rhizophora gymnorhiza. 

,Kaj>a - isjaka or Pooreethee ; Ananasa 
sativa. 

K.apa-kclungu ; Batatas paniculatus. 
Kara-angolain ; AJangium hexapetaJum. 
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Kara-tsjera ; Portulaca oleracea. 

Kari-bepoii ; Berj^era Koenigii. 

Kari-vetti ; Olea dioica. 

Karin-ghota ; Saniadera Indica. 

Kariii-tagera ; l^terooariuis Marsupium. 
Kartive valli ; Jiryonia iimbellata. 

Kasjava maruin ; Meniecyloii tiuctoriuni. 
Katou indd ; PIkjhdi'x sylveslris. 

Katou Isjaca ; Nancloa i)urpiirea. 

Katou kadali ; Osbecikia as})era. 
Katou-t.sjorv')e ; Iloligariia loiigifolia. 

Katou karua ; Ciiniamoiinim iiiers. 

Katou-ni ail-el oil ; Vitex alt.issima. 

Katou coniia ; Inga bigemiiia. 
Katou-iusdiikua ; Zingiber Zeriinibet. 
Katou-inalnaregani; Atalantiaiuoiiopbylla. 
Katsjil kelcngu ; Dioscorca alata. 
Kat.sjoula-keleiigu ; KuMiijiferia Galaiiga. 
Kattu-katsjil ; Dioseorea biilbifera. 
Kattii-keleiigu ; Argyreia Malabarica. 
Kattii-klangii ; Dioseorea aeiileata. 
Katu-kurka ; Anisochilos earnosiiiu. 
Katu-tsjiregani-niulla ; Jasinmiim hii’su- 
tum. 

Katu mureii - keleiigu ; Dioseorea penia- 
phylla. 

Katu-urcn ; Sida cordifolia. 

Katu-bala ; Oaniia Tndiea. 

Katn-kapel or Oadeiiaeo ; Sanseviera Zey- 
laniea. 

Kaurkoal ; Psoralea corylilblia. 

Kedauga ; Sesbaiiia Ai]gy]d.iaea. 

Kirjancli ; Pliyllaiitlius Nivuri. 

Kodda-pail ; Pistia stratiotes. 

Koniii ; Abrus preeatorius. 

Kotsjiletti pullu ; Xyris Indica. 

Kua ; Curcuma Zcruiiibet. 

Kudd mill ; Jasiiiinuui Sainbac. 
Kurunthodee ; Sida retusa. 

Mail-anschi ; Lawsonia alba. 

Mail-elou ; Y itex alata. 

Mala iiiscliikua ; Alynnia Allugbas. 
Malacca scliambu ; kugenia Jainbosa. 
Malacca-])ela ; Psidium jiomiferum. 
Malaiikua ; Ko-mpferia rotunda. 

Mallam toddali ; Celtis orieiitalis. 
Maiidajadi ; Adenaiitliera pavoniiia. 
Maiija-puiiieraiii ; Nyctaiitlies arbor tristis. 
Manjclla kua ; Curcuma loiiga. 

Manneli ; liidigol’era aspalatlioides. 
Maiiyl-kara ; Mimuso]is Kauki. 

Mao, Man, Mangas ; Mangifcra Indica. 
Marotti ; Hydnocarpus inebriaiis. 

Mendoni ; Gloriosa superba. 

Modera canni ; Hugonia inystax. 
Molagocodi ,• Piper nigrum. 

Moul-el avoo ; Salmalia Malabarica. 
Mouliila ; Xanthoxylon llbetsa. 

Mouricon ; Erythrina corollodeiidrou or 
Indica. 

Mour iigou ; Moriuga pterygosperma, 
Mucca piri ; Bryonia scabvella. 
Mudela-nilu-liumiuatu ; Datura fastuosa 
(var.) 

Mu-keleiigu ; Dioseorea sativa. 


Mulen sebena ; Amorplioiiballus campanu- 
latus. 

Mulleii-belleri ; Cucumis sativiis. 

Naga-valli ; Bauhiniji seaiideiis. 

Naga-dante, or Xela-amida ; Jatropba 
glauca. (?) 

Nai-corana ; Mnenna pnivita. 

Nala-tirtavu ; Ocimum sancimn. 

Nala-mulla ; Jasiuinum sanibac. 
Nandier-vatam ; Tabcrncenioiitaiia coro- 
naria. 

Nansjera-patsja ; Hoya jiendula. 
Nani-mundi ; Hemidesmiis Indicus. 

Nariim -panel ; Uvaria Nam in. 

Nati-scliainbu ; Eugenia Malabarica, 
Natsjatain-civa ; Clocculus c.ordilblins. 
Nehoeineca ; Bryonia laciniosa. 

Ncdel ambel ; Villarsia Indica. 

Nedum sebetti ; Memecyloii amplcxicaule. 
Nela naregam ; Naregamia alata. 

Nela tsjira ; Portulaca quadi’ilida. 
Nelam-pata; Orangca Madeiasjiatensis. 
Nelem-jiala; Wriglitia tomeiitosa. 

Nelcm ]>arenda; lonidiiim sunVulicosum. 
Neli-pouli or kainarang ; Averrboa Car- 
ainbola. 

Neli tali orkedangu ; Sesbania AUgyptiaca. 
Nclla-panna ; Cuveuligo orebioides. 

Neruri ; Pliyllantlnis Niruri. 

Niir notsjil ; Clerodemlron ineriue. 

Niir ])oiigelion ; Bignonia spatbacea. 
Nila-liuinmatu ; Datura fastuosa. 

Nila bariulena or Valootbala ; Solanum 
Melongena, 

Nili-cainaram ; Emblica officinalis. 
Nir-iiongelioii ; Spatliodea Klicedii. 

Nitnri or katou niruri ; Pliyllanthus mul- 
tifloriis. 

Noel-valli and Paimivalli ; Dalbergia 
scaiidens. 

Noel-tali ; Antidesma Bunius. 

Nureii keleiigu ; Dioseorea pentapliylla, 
Nyrvala; Crataiva Roxburgliii.’ 

Odallara ; Cerbera Odallam. 

Oepata ; Avicennia tomentosa. 

Oogliai ; Salvadora Persica. 

Ooi'elatamaray ; louidium sulfruticosum. 
Oosiugia ; Sapindus laurifolius. 

Pada-valli or Pada kelengu ; Clypea Bur- 
iTianni. 

Padavara ; Morinda umbellata. 

Padvalam ; Triebosaiitbes Cucumerina. 
Padri manim ; Bignonia clielonoides. 
Paeru ; Dolichos sinensis. 

Paiiia-scliullie ; Dilivaria ilicifolia. 
Pajaiielli, or Aulanllia ; Calosantlies Indica. 
Pula : Alstonia scbolaria. 

Palega pajaneli ; Calosantlies Indica. 
Pal-modeca; Batatas paniculatus, 

Pal-valli ; Cbonemorpha Malabarica. 
Paiiaiubn-valli ; Flagellaria Indica. 
Paiiavera tjerana dr kariinpola; Trapa 
bispinosa. 
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Pandi pavel ; Momordica Cliarantia. 
Pania,panyala ; Eriodendron anfractuostim. 
Paiiitsjica iiiaram ; Embryopteris glutini- 
fera. 

Pariti or Tali pariti ; Paritium tiliaceuin. 
Parparam ; Pentatropis macrophylla. 
Parua keleuga ; Apoiiogeton mouostacliyon. 
Pavel ; Momordica Cliarantia. 

Pevetta or Mulleainotbe ; Pavetta Tndica. 
Pee-taiidale cotti ; Crotalaria verrucosa. 
Pee-cajeuueain ; Wedelia caleiidulacea. 
Pee-raputhee ; Bigiionia scabrella. 

Pela ; Psidiuin pyriferum. 

Pelou ; Careya arborea. 

Penar-valli ; Zauoiiia Indica. 

Peragu ; Clerodeiidron iiifortunatuiu. 
Peralu ; Ficus Iiidica. 

Periii teregaiii ; Ficus congloincrata. 
Perin-toddali ; Zizyphus Jujuba. 
Perin-iijara ; Syzygkim Jaiiibolanum. 
Peril! niruri ; Melanthesa turbiiiata. 
Perin-kakii valli ; Eiitada Puscetha. 
Piciiiiia or Peecheugah ; Luffa aculangiila. 
Pieiiie luaram ; Valeria Iiidica. 
Pitsjegaui-nmlla ; Jasmiuum graiidiflonira. 
Plasa ; Butea frondosa. 

Poiatsjctti ; Goiuplii angiistifolia. 

Ponga ; Dalbergia Iroiulosa. 

Poiigana or Miliar i ; I’oiigainia glabra. 
Poiigeliuii ; Ailautlius Malabaricus. 

Pongo ; Hapea Wiglitiaiia. 

Pongolam ; Putrangiva lloxburgliii. 

Poniia ; Calonhyllum iiiopbylluiu. 
Poiinagam ; Kottlera tiiictoria. 
Ponnam-tageni ; Cassia Sojdiera. 
Pooleecliee ; Hibiscus Sobdarigga. 
Poolee-yareelali ; Oxalis comiculata. 
Poovurii ; Sclileicliera trijuga. 

Potta-pullu ; Cyperus iiiimdatus. 
Poutalestsjec ; Lawsoiiia allia. 
Puam-curundala ; Coiiyza cinerea. 

Pul-colli ; Bliiiiacaiitlius conmiuiiis. 
Purinsjee ; Sapindus laurilblius. 
Putsja-paeru ; Phaseoliis Mungo or radiatus. 

Ramacciam ; Andropogon schcEiiaiitliiis. 
Ratiina piimaram ; Sterculia guttata. 

Rava pou ; Guettarda speciosa. 

Samstravadi ; Barringtonia racemosa. 
Saiiiudra-sjogani ; Argyreia speciosa. 
Schada-veli ; Asparagus sarnientosus. 
Schadida-calli ; Euphorbia antiiiuorum. 
Schakeri-scliora ; Oucurbita maxima. 
Schaiiga-cuspi ; Clitorea ternatea. 
Schem-pariti ; Hibiscus Rosa siiiemsis. 
Schembra-valli ; Vitis Indica. 

Schena or karima ; Amorphopliallus cam- 
paniilatus. 

Sciierukatu-vallicauiram ; Strycliiios colu- 
briiia. 

Sclieru-pula ; ./Eriia lanata. 

Scliem-schunda ; Solauum Indicum. 

Schetti ; Ixora cocciiiea. 

Sclietti-codiveli ; Plumbago rosea. 

Schitelu ; Sesamum orieiitale. 

Schorigenam ; Tragio involucrata. 
Schovauna adamboe ; Iponicea pes caprse. 


Schovanna modola - muccu ; Polygonum 
glabrum. 

Schuiuambu valli ; Vitis latifolia. 

Scliuiida jiaiia ; Caryota urens, 

Sjovaiina amelpodi; Ojdiioxylon serpeu- 
tiiium. 

Sjovauiia-pola-tali ; Criniim latilblium. 
Soladi-turtava ; Ocymum Basilicuiu. 
Syalita ; Hillcuia speciosa. 

Tagera ; Cassia Tora. 

Talu-dama ; Boerliavia diifusa. 

Tamara ; Nelumbium speciosum. 
Tamara-tonga ; AveiTlioa Caranibola. 
Tandale cotti ; Crotalaria retusa. 

Tani ; I'erminalia Bel erica. 

Tardavel ; Spermacoce bispida. 

Tembagiirii ; Shorea Tuiiibugaia. 

Teiigea ; Cocos iiucilera. 

Teiiiia ; Panicum Italicum. 

Teregaiu ; Ficus asperrima. 

Tlieka ; Tectona graiidis. 

Tliora jiaerou ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Tiru calli ; Euphorbia Tirucalli. 

Todda paiiiia ; CJycas circinalis, 
Toddavaddie ; Oxalis sensitiva. 

Toiidi, ^J'eregam ; Callicarpa lanata. 

Tsja pangam ; Ccesalpinia Sappan. 
Tsjahala ; Ficus veiiosa. 

Tsjaka maram ; Artocarjms iutegrifolius. 
Tsjana kua ; Costus speciosus. 

Ts|angelam parenda ; Vitis quadrangularis. 
Tsjela ; Ficus Tsiela. 

Tsjcrou-])oniia ; Calojdiylluin Calaba. 
Tsjerou-tlieka ; Clerodeiidron serratum. 
Tsjeru uren ; Riedleia corchorifolia, 

Tsjeru cansjava; Cannabis sativa. 

Tsjeru jonganam imlla; Mollugo spergula. 
Tsjeru parua ; Sida acuta. 

Tsjeru tsjurel ; CJalaiiius Rotang. 

Tsjeru valid ; Ilydrolea Zeylanica. 

Tsjetti mandarum ; Poinciariapulcherrima. 
Tsjetti'pulli ; Eleusine Coracana. 

Tsjoratti ; Goiiipliia angustilolia. 
Tsjovauna-ardi ; Neriuiii odorum. 

Tumba codivdi ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

ITlinja ; Cardiospermuni Halicacabum. 
Uren or kuiigia j Urena siuuata. 

Vaeiiibu ; Acorus calamus aromaticus. 
Vada kodi ; Gendarussa vulgaris, 

Valli teregam; Ficus hetcrophylla. 
Valli-caiiiram ; Cocculus acuiriiiiatus. 
Vallia-pira pitica ; Vitis latiiblia. 

Vallia capo molago ; Capsicum frutescons. 
Vayglia kum ; Lagerstreemia Regince. 

Veil elley, Bdilla ; Mussnenda frondosa. 
Vella niureo ; Iiidigofera tinctoria. 

Voyugali ; Dalliergia latiiblia. 

Veyruh ; Careya arborea. 

Vidiinarum ; Cordia Myxa. 

Vistnuc.landi ; E volvulus alsinoides. 

V ukkali ; Crotalaria juncea. 

Waga ; Acacia odoratissima. 

Wetilla ; Colocasia nymphoeifolia. 

Wdlia tagera ; Cassia glauca. 
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Abelnioschns ficiilncus, 2. 
Abies Deoclara, 843. 

Abutilon Asiaticiini, 4. 

M polyandrmii, 4. 
Acacia alV)a, 9. 

II aiiiara, 25. 
n cineraria, 5. 

11 loinatocarpa, 26. 

II niollissima, 6. 

II odoratissinia, 26. 

II sj)ecio.sa, 25. 

II stipulata, 26. 

II .stricta, 6. 

II Wallicbiana, 6. 
Acalyplia ainentacea, 10. 

II bet u Una, 10. 

II lii.spida, 126. 

II Indian, 10. 
Achyrantbe.s obtusifolia, 11. 
Acid lime, 141. 

Aconite, 11. 

II country, 228. 

Aconitum luridum, 13. 

II Napellus, 12. 

II ])alinatuni, 13. 
Acorns odoratiLS, 13. 
Adenantbera aculeata, 355. 
Adul oil, 386. 

.^schynoniene coccinea, 20, 

It grand iflora, 20, 

It Sesban, 391. 

A^ostis linearis, 172. 

Ajuga fruticosa, 44. 
Alangium hexape.taluin, 24. 

II toinentosuni, 24. 
Alexandrian laurel, 98. 
Almond, Indian, 418. 

Aloe, Arabica, 28. 

II Barbadensis, 27. 

II Indica, 29. 

II litoralis, 29. 

II ^rfoliata, 29. 

It Socotrina, 28. 

II spicata, 29. 

II American, 21. 

II Barbadoes, 27. 

II bastard, fibres, 21 
Alpain root, 79. 


Alpinia Allugbas, 30. 

II Cardamom uni, 191. 

' II calcarata, 30. 

II Chineiisis, 30. 

II Khulinjan, 30. 

Amanoa Indica, 143. 

Amarantus (ampestris, 31. 

II oleraceus, 31. 

It j^ilygainms, 31. 

II polygonoides, 31. 

American sumach, 92. 

Amomum hirsutum, 161. 

II rcpens, 191. 

If Zingiber, 456. 

Amphidonax Koxburgbii, 33. 

Amyris Commiphora, 62. 

Anatherum iiiuricatum, 42. 
Andersonia Rohituka, 32. 

Andromeda KotagheiTensis, 37. 
Audropogon citratum, 41. 

II pachnodes, 41. 

II saccharatum, 400. 

It schopnaiithus, 39. 

II Sorghum, 400. 

Anethum graveolen.s, 43. 
Angular-leaved j)hysic-nut, 2C8. 
Auisoiiema multiflora, 341. 
Aiijely-wood, 54. 

Anneslea spiiiosa, 207. 

Anogeissus acuminatus, 155. 

Anoua muricata, 45. 

II reticulata, 44, 

Antidesma diandrum, 46. 

II pubescens, 46, 

Ants, white, jireservative against, 22. 
Apocynum fruteKcens, 253. 

Arabia digitata, 332. 

Areca Dicksoiiii, 50. 

II palm, 47. 

Arrow-root, East Indian, 168. 
Artemisia Maderasj)atana, 235. 
Artocarpus Cliajdasha, 55. 

II Echinata, 65. 

It lieterophylla, 55. 

II lakoocha, 55. 

Arum campanulatum, 32. 
n coloi;asia, 154. 

II lyratum, 60. 
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Arum Orixense, 436. 

Arundo Bambos, 63. 

Asclepias acida, 386. 

II annul aria, 246. 

fi asthmatica, 434. 

M cnrassavica, 435. 

II ccliinata, 175, 288. 

fi gigaiitea, 99. 

•I peiidula, 248. 

II pseudosarsa, 242. 

II tenacissinia, 288. 

Asiatic pennywort, 250. 
Aspalatlius Indicus, 254. 
Asparagus ascendens, 56. 

II sarmentosus, 13, 56. 
Atees, 12, 13. 

Australian gum -tree, 199. 
Authee nar or fibre, 73. 
Averrhoa acida, 134. 

Baboo] -tree, 4. 

II gum, 5. 

Bacebaris salvia, 81. 

Bael, 17. 

Baliospermuni polyandrum, 62. 
Balsam odendron Mukul, 62. 
Bamboo, 63. 

II flowering of, 65. 

II male, 179. 

If paper made from, 65. 

Bambusa baccifera, 75. 

I. tulda, 180. 

Bandolier fruit, 450. 

Ban 3 ’‘an -tree, 212. 

Baobab, 14. 

Barbadoes flower-fencc, 350. 
Barilla, 377, 378. 

Barleria longifolia, 57. 

Basella alba, 68. 

II cordifolia, 68. 

Bash ini-bans, 180. 

Basil, holy, 317. 

II sweet, 316. 

Bassia elliptica, 261. 

II oil, 69. 

Bastard cedar, 236. 

II saffron, 116. 

II sago, 118. 

II teak, 89. 

Batatas betacea, 72. 

II paiiiculata, 72. 
Bauhinia Candida, 75. 

II diphylla, 73. 

If pai viflora, 73. 

II purpnrascens, 75. 

11 racemosa, 74. 

II scaiidens, 73. 

Bdellium, Indian, 62. 
Bead-tree, 289. 

Bed-i-musk, 377. 

Beech, Indian, 353. 

Bel gaum -walnut, 27. 

Bellerie Myrobalan, 417. 
Bendi-kai, 1. 

Bengal gram, 134. 

Ben -nut oil, 298. 


Benzoin, 417. 

Ber fruit, '458. 

Berberinc, 76. 

Berberis aristata, 77, 78. 

11 Nepaulensis, 77. 

11 Sinensis, 77. 

11 ■\Vallichiana, 77. 

Bcrchoonee, 458. 

Beree-ki-lakh, 4.58. 

Bergamotte or Aeld-lime, 141. 
Betilla, a chintz, 234. 

Betle-leaf pepper, 129. 

11 nut, 48. 

Bhang, 106. 

Bharanji bark, 381. 

Bhilawa nuts, 388. 

Bignonia spat h area, 402. 

II xyloearpa, 79. 
Bilimbi-tree, 57. 

Birch-leaved Acalypha, 10. 

Bish, 11. 

Bishops- weed, 42, 359. 

Bitter ai^ple, 138. 

•I cassava, 265. 
Black-<lamniar tree, 104. 
Blackwood, 176. 

Blue-gum tree, 199. 

Bojali, a fermented liquor, 193. 
Bombax gossypinum, 146. 

II pentandrum, 197. 
Bonduc-nuts, 238. 

Borago Indica, 432. 

Botka, sx')ecies of Cordia, 153. 
Bottle gourd, 273. 

Bowstring lienij), 381. 

Boxwood, substitute for, 203. 
Brassica napus, 396. 

Bridelia eollina, 276. 

II jiatula, 143. 

Brinjal, 398, 

Broad-leaved privet, 275. 

II Sepistan, 158. 

Brucea quassioides, 381. 
Bniguiera Madagascari crisis, 283. 
Bryonia glabra, 88. 

Buchanania angustifolia, 89. 

II lanciiblia, 89. 
Bullock’s heart, 44. 

Bun-])at, 157. 

Bursera serrata, 253. 

Bntea Kino, 90. 

n i>arviflora, 90. 

Butter-tree, 68. 

Cacalia sonchifolia, 196. 

Cacao or Chocolate- tree, 424. 

ft sativa, 424. 

C8esalx>inia Bonduc, 238. 

Caffree murich, 111. 

CajanuH fiavus, 95. 

Caladium Cochincldnense, 123. 
Calamus erectus, 97. 

If extensus, 96, 

II Draco, 97. 

II gracilis et tenuis, 97. 

ti Roxburghii, 96. 
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Calamus Royleanus, 97. 

M rudentum, 97- 
II scipioniim, 97. 

II veriis, 97. 

Caldera bush, 325. 

Calla aroiiiatica, 247. 

Callicarjia cana, 97. 

II tomcntosa, 97. 
Calophylluni bintaj^or, 98. 

II Calaba, 99. 

Calotropis Ilarailtonii, 102. 

II Wallicbii, 102. 
Carabogia gutta, 220. 

Canadian oil, 37. 

Caiiarium Benghaleiise, 103. 
Canavalia obtusifblia, 105. 

Canna edulis, 105. 

II orientalis, 105. 
Caoutchouc, Indian, 214. 

II kind of, 160. 

Capsicum fruit, 111. 

II baccatuin, 111. 

II fastigiatuin. 111. 

II fnitcsccns, 111, 

II grossuni, 111. 

II Nepaulciise, 112. 

Capsular corchorus, 156. 
(taranibola-tree, 58. 

Cardamoms, 191. 

Cardole, 34. 

Cai'issa diffusa, 116. 

Carpopogon giganteura, 298. 

II lirurieus, 299. 

Casearia ovata, 119. 

Cashew-nut, 33. 

Cassareep, 267. 

Cassava dour, 266. 

Cassia bracteatn, 120. 

II fistula, 125. 
ri tagcj-a, 123, 

Castor- oil plant, 365. 

Casuarina litoralis, 125. 

II litorca, 124. 
Catamaran, wood used for, 239. 
Catechu, 7. 

Catliartocarpus Roxburgliii, 125. 
Cattimandoo-guin, 204. 

Cayenne pepjier, 111. 

Cedar, bastard, 236. 

II pink, 14. 

II red, 391. 

Cedrus deodara, 343. 

Celastrus nutans, 127. 

Cerbeiti inaiighas, 129. 

Cliampac flowers, 29*2. 

Chanay kalungoo, 411. 

Chandul, 45. 

ChaiieU, 33. 

Chayroot, 93, 241. 

Cheel, 344. 

Cheer, 344. 

Cheroonjie oil, 89. 

Cliestnut, Indian horse, 333. 
Chick-pea, conimon, 134. 
Chillies, 111. 

Chma-grass, 81. 


China tallow-tree, 209. 

Chinese sugar-cane, 400. 

Chirayat, 19. 

Cliironia centauroides, 198. 
Chittagong wood, 131. 
Cliloroxylon dupada, 439. 
Cholum, 401. 

Choorie, or Indian butter, 68. 
Chrysantheiijum Roxburgliii, 133. 
Churrus, 106. 

Cinchona excelsa, 251 . 

II varieties of, 1.36. 
Cinnamon, wild, 137. 
Cinnamomum eucaJyptoides, 138. 
rr nitiduni, 138. 

II Rauwolfii, 138. 

Cissus quadrangnlaris, 443. 

II setosus, 444. 

Citron, 142. 

Citrus acida, 141. 

II niedica, 141. 

Clearing-nut, 408. 

Cleome icosandra, 351. 

It pentaphylla, 239. 
Clerodendron viscosum, 144. 
Cluytia collina, 276. 

II patiila, 143. 

II patiila et rotusa, 276. 

II spiiiosa, 87. 

Cocco, 154. 

Cocculus cordifolius, 428. 

II Indicus, seeds of, 35. 

II snberosus, 35. 

Coccus Indica, 5. 

Cocoa palm, 146. 

Codaga pala, 245. 

Coffee, 151. 

Coir, 149. 

Oolah mavuh oil, 89. 

Colliertia Coromandeliaiia, 182. 
Coleus barbatus, 154. 

Colocasia Jndica, 154. 

II macrorhiza, 154. 

II nymphajfolia, 154. 

fJolocynth, 138. 

Colophonia Mauritiana, 103. 
Colza oil, 396. 

Commelyna scapiflora, 42. 
Conessi bark, 245. 

Convolvulus bilobatus, 259. 

II Brasil iensis, 259. 

II Malabaricus, 51. 

n nil, 337. 

II pes capnc, 259. 

II speciosus, 51. 

M Turpethum, 259, 
Conyza anthelmiutica, 441. 

II balsaniifera, 81. 

II odorata, 81. 

Cooti-velain, 212. 

Coj>al, Indian, 439. 

Copra, 149, 

C>oral-tree, 1 98. 

Corchorus deeeinangularis, 159. 
Cordia Macleodii, 158. 

II Myxa, 158. 
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Cordia officinalis, 159. 

Coronilla Seaban, 391. 

Corte de pala, 245. 

Corypba Taliera, 160. 

Coatus Arabicua, 161. 

Cotta- tenga, 148. 

Cotton, Indian, 229. 

Cotula alba, 189. 

Country borage, 153. 

II tig-tree, 216. 

ti gooseberry, 133. 

II karyat, 208. 

II liquorice, 3. 

II mallow’, 4. 

It sarsaparilla, 241. 

Covellia oppositifolia, 216. 
Cowliage, 299. 

Cratoeva iiieniiia, 162. 

It Marmelos, 18. 

It Koxburghii, 162. 

Crinum defixum, 163. 

II toxicarium, 163. 
Crotalaria Bengbaleiisis, 163. 

M lenestrata, 163. 

M juncea, 164. 

II tenuifolia, 163. 
Croton-oil plant, 164. 

II plicatum, 165. 

II polyaiidruin, 62, 165. 
Cucumber, Held, 166. 

Cucumis acutangulua, 282. 

It coiocyiithia, 139. 

II momordica, 167. 

M pseudo-colocyiithis, 167. 

Cucurbita lageiiaria, 274. 

11 tnaxima, 167. 

II Pepo, 167. 

Cummin, 167. 

Cupela rung, 285. 

Curculigo brevifolia, 167. 

II Malabarica, 167. 

Curcuma Amada, 169. 

It Icncoi’j’liiza, 169. 

11 Ze do aria, 16.9. 

11 ZeniJiibct, 170. 

Curry leaf tree, 78. 

Cuscus grass, 41 
Cuscuta verruco.sa, 171. 

Custard ajiple, 44. 

Cuteera gum, 146. 

Cymbopogon schcenantlius, 39. 
Cynanclms exten.sus, 175. 
Cynosurus ooracaiius, 193. 
Cyjjerus jenieiiicus, 173. 

II 174. 

II rotundus, 177. 

II tegetuin, 332. 

Cytisus cajan, 95. 

II i)beu(io-cajan, 95. 

Dalbergia arborea, 353. 

II sissoides, 177. 
Dammar, East Indian, 441. 
ti from Sal tree, 393. 

M white, 439. 

Daphne caiinabina, 178. 


Daphne odora, 178. 

Date, wild, 340. 

Datura fastuosa, 179. 

It nietel, 179. 

David's tiower, 182. 
Dendrocalamus Balcooa, 180. 
Deodar pine, 842. 

Desmotlium hetero^ffiyllum, 181. 
Devil’s cotton, 3. 

Deyngan, species of cordia, 168. 
Dhooma resin, 393. 

Dhouri, dried flowers of Grislea, 
Diamba plant, 107. 

Dill seeds, 43. 

Dillenia Iiidica, 182. 

Dioscorea aculeata, 183. 

II deltoidea, 183. 

II fasciculata, 183. 

II globosa, 183. 

II purpurea, 183. 

II tri]>hyHa, 183. 
Diospyros calycina, 185. 

II chloroxyloii, 184. 

II cord i folia, 184. 

II Ebenum, 184. 

II hirsuta, 185. 

II moiitaiia, 185. 

II reticulata, 184. 

II tomentosa, 185. 

Doliehos bittorus, 186, 

I! gladiatus, 105. 

II Lablab, 273. 

II trilo])us, 339. 

Dudiigu, 351. 

Durina mats, 33. 

Dyer’s berberry, 77. 

Earthnut, 46. 

Ebony, Ceylon, 184. 

II Coi’omandel, 183. 

Echalat libre, 169. 

Echites frutesccns, 253. 

11 Hcliolaris, 36. 

Eclijtta prostrata, 189. 

M jmnctata, 189. 

Egg-plant, 398. 

Egyptian bean, 309. 

Elate sylvestris, 340. 

Elenii tree, 103. 

Elephant ai)])le, 212. 

It creejier, 52. 

II grass, 435. 

Plleusine stricta, 193. 

Elloopie oil, 71. 

Embelia ribesoides, 104. 

Einblic myrobalans, 195. 

Entada monostachya, 196. 
Erythrina corallodeiidron, 198. 

n inonospernia, 89. 

Erythroxylon inonogynum, 392. 
Esculent okro, 1 
Eucalyptus amygdalina, 201. 

II calo})l)ylla, 202. 

»i citriudora, 200. 

II corymljosa, 200, 202. 

M guminifera, 201. 
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EiK^alyptus kino, 199, 200. 
fi oleosa, 201. 
ft resiuilera, 199. 

II rolmsta, 201. 

II roHtrata, 200. 

Eugenia acutangula, 07. 

11 Jambolana, 410. 

II JaniboH, 265. 

II Pinienta, 202. 

II raceniosa, 67. 

Euphorbia nereeilolia, 206. 
Evoclia triphylla, 451. 
Evolvulufthirsutus, 208. 

Exacimi hyssopiloliuin, 134. 

II |)ediiiiculatum, 209. 

11 tetragonum, 208. 
Exccecaria Camcttia, 209. 

Exile tree, 426. 

Fagara Rliotsa. 451. 

n Iripliylla, 451. 

Fan-palm of Ceylon, 159. 

Ferreola bnxitolia, 284. 

Ficus citrifolia, 21-1. 

11 conglomcrala, 214. 

It gloincvata, 102. 

II lieterophylla, 218, 

II Imliea, 213. 

II iiifectovia, 218. 

II iiitida, 210. 

II polycarpa, 216. 

II tsiela, 218. 

P'ig-trce, (omitry, 216. 

II (I val -leaved, 213. 

11 poplar-leaved, 217. 

ft red- wooded, 217. 

Five-leaved eliu.ste-tree, 442. 
Flaeourtia crenala, 218. 

II Kamoutehi, 219. 
Flax-plant, 278. 

Flea-bane, pur)ile, 441. 

Galangal root, 29. 

Caniboge, 220. 

I, Mysore, 221. 

II oil, 222. 

(lantiloo, 336. 

Careiuia Kydia, 220. 

II Maiigostana, 221. 

II ]iapilla, 220. 

Gardenia eampaiiulata, 224. 

II dumetoruiu, 363. 

II giimmifera, 224. 

Gaultheria ]>roeuml)ens, 37. 
Gendarus.sa Tmnquebariensis, 16. 
Genisaro tree, 257. 

Geiiliana hyssopifolia, 134. 
Ghundurnis, a gum l esiii, 85. 
Gigantic swallow -wort, 99. 
Gingely oil, 389. 

Ginger, 455. 

Givardiiiia Lescheiiaultiana, 225. 
Glycine abrus, 3. 

Gmeliiia ])arviriora, 229. 

Goa potato, 183. 

Goat’s -foot creeper, 258. 

Godari, 236. 


Goni or gunny, 164. 

Googul, 62, 85. 

Gooseberry, country, 133. 

f» hill, 364. 

Gordouia parvillora, 229. 
Gossypiuin herbaceum, 230. 

Gram plant, 186. 

II liengal, 134. 

II black, 338. 

II green, 337. 

Gratiola moimiera, 243. 

Grewia elastica, 235. 

Guatteria cerasoides, 352. 

Guava, red, 355. 

II white, 356. 

Guazuma ulniifolia, 236. 
Guilandina bonducella, 238. 

M raoringa, 297. 
Guluncha extract, 428. 

Gum-tree, blue, 199. 

Guiijah, 106. 

Gunta-bharinjie, 144. 

Gurjun balsam, 185. 

G\Tocari>us Jaeciuini, 239. 

Hebradendrou gambogioides, 222. 

M pietorium, 222. 

Hedysarum lagcnarium, 18. 

* II tritlorum, 181. 

It tul»<*rosum, 360. 

Ileela, a tree, 22i>. 

Helieteres Isora. 263. 
Heliotrojniim ludieum, 426. 
Hemigymuia Mueleodii, 158. 
Hemp plant, 106. 

11 beckanee, 243. 

II mountain, 252. 

Henbane, (;ommon, 252. 

Henna, 275. 

Heterojdiragma Koxburghii, 402. 
Hibiscus abelmoschus, 2. 

II esculentus, 1. 

It fiircatiis, 244. 

ti loiigifolius, 1. 

II loiigifolius ( Willd.), 2. 

11 }>opuliie\is, 425. 

II tiliiiveus, 332. 

Hog-plum, 4u3. 

IlolaiTlieiiu ]uil>esceiis, 246. 
Holcus sorghum, 4(K). 

II si>ivatus, 836. 
Horse-radisli tree, 297. 

Hoya Kheedii, 248. 

II viriditlora, 248. 

Huirialee grass, 172. 
Hydiiocurpus alpiiius, 249. 
Hymenoilictyon utile, 251. 
Hy’oscyamus agre.stis, 252. 

II iiisaiius, 252. 
Hyperaiitliera Moriiiga, 297. 

Indian birthwort, 53. 

II cork-tree, 79. 

II elm, 437. 

II giitta-tree, 260. 

M nettle, 128. 

II privet, 443. 
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IimIImi ilHit, 10(5. 

ft 425. 

ImU^fem JuqialAthoHleK^ 254. 

•I c*x»rult»A. 256. 

♦» ludic^ 255. 

t» |>aucifoli.i, 25.5. 
loniilium parviflorum, 258. 
Il^ecacuauha, ba^ttard, 435. 
lY>om8ea ^n)tta-uox, ^‘7. 
ti cymosa, li37. 

II gemella. 259. 

n grandirtora, 97. 

II nil, 337. 

II sejiiam, 337. 

Ispagool seeds, 347. 

1x0 ra pavetta, 333. 

Jack-tree, 54. 

Jaggery, 84. 

Jalaji, Indian, 259. 

Jamal go ta, 62. 

Jasniiimni revolutnni, 2G7. 
Jatroidia glauca, 2t;9. 

II Manihut, 266. 

II inontana, 62. 

Java almond, 103. 

Jew’s mallow, 157. 

Jujube tree, 458. 

Jussiaea exaltata, 270. 

II sutlnitieosa, 270. 
Justicia adbatoda, 17. 
n geiidarus.sa, 224. 
ti nasula, 364. 

II paniculata, 38. 
n parvifolia, 17. 

II procumbens, 368. 

II repens, 369. 

II Traiiquebariensis, 17. 
Juzoogry, 45. 

Kadukai, 419. 

Ka3mpferia loiiga, 270. 
Kaciihul, 304. 

Kal^aua, 337. 

Kala Kuchoo, 154. 
Kal-Killingi, 127. 

Kamila dye, 285. 

Karingliota bark, 380. 

M oil, 380. 

Karyat, 38. 

Kekuna oil, 27. 

Kelou ka tel, 343. 

Keora oil, 326. 

Kilingi, 14. 

Kino, 90. 

II gum, 357. 

Kokum oil, 223. 

Kongoo timber, 248. 
Koondrikum resin, 85. 
Kootki, 128. 

Kui’wiit, 45. 

Kyven nar, 264. 

Laldana, 337. 

Lavender, tbick-leaved, 43. 


Lawsonia inennia, 276. 

II apiiioHn, 276. 

Ijea«lwort, rose-colouretl, 347. 
i«iiiou, 141. 

II grass, oil of, 39. 
I^epurandra sju’ciclora, 45. 
Lettsoiiiia nervosa, 52. 

Leucas asjiora, 277. 

Leuootboe Kotagberrensis, 37. 
Lianc vermifuge, 162. 

Licuala acutitidm 97. 

Lignum coliibrinum, 406. 
Ligusticiim A jo wan, 360 
Lime, neid, 141. 

Limbolee oil. 78. 

Liinonia erenulata, 277. 

II nionopbyila, .57. 
Lontanis donu stiea, 83. 

Lojiez n>()t, 429. 

Lutfa i>entandra, 282. 

Lyciuni Indiouni, 76. 

Lytbrum fi*utit()s\im, 236. 

Maearanga tomentosa, 281. 

Ma< e, 3»o5, 

Maikk r, Uengal, 3,i)9. 

M Indian. 240. 

Mahogany, Imlian, 126. 

Mabwab oil, 70. 

II tree, 69. 

Maize, 452. 

Malabar cat-mint, 43. 
n China, ,59. 

II nightshade, 63. 

II nut, 17. 

II nutmeg, 305. 

Malacca cane, 97. 

Mali, 127. 

Mammea longifolia, 102. 

Mandioc plant, 265. 

Mango ginger, 169. 

II tree, 286. 

II wild, 403. 

Mangos teen, 221. 

II mate, 223. 

„ wild, 195. 
Mangrove, white, 68. 

Manihot utilissinia, 266. 

Manilla nut, 46. 

II tamarind, 257. 

Maniiiga tenga, 148. 

Maranta gulanga, 29. 
Marking-nut, 388. 

Marotti oil, 249. 

Marsdenia tiiictoria, 288. 

Mays Zea, 452. 

Melia azadirachta, 59, 290. 

II robusta, 290. 

II sempervirens, 60. 

11 superba, 290. 

Memecylon edule, 290. 

II tinctorium, 290. 
Menisperminc, 35. ' 
Menispermum acuminatum, 427. 
II cocculus, 35. 

II cordifoliura, 428. 
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Menisperniiim fencHtratuTn, IGl. 
It hirsutuiT], 146. 

II polycarpum, 427. 

11 villosuTn, 146. 

Melhonica Kuporba, 227. 
Mexican popjiy, r)0. 

Michelia Nilagirica, 292. 

Milk he<l{?e, 206. 

Millet, great, 400. 

It It.'ilian, 326. 

Mimosa ani.ar.a, 25. 

‘ It catetOiii, 6. 

II cirierea, 181. 

II coni inua, 8. 

It (liil(-is, 257. 

II entada, 106. 

II Farnesian.'i, 8. 

M f'MTuginea, 8. 

II leucojilil.ra, 0. 

II scam lens, 106. 

•' surnlra, 0. 

II xyloc-arjia, 258. 

Molhigo vcrti< illata, 204. 
Mfilucca lionns, 238. 

Moincrca*. 422. 

JMonionlica ninricala, 20.5. 
Moiikey-ln’cad tree, 14. 

IVIoOiiree flowci’s, 268. 

Moonyab tibre, 2)3. 

Mo<nval>o(*, 382, 

Moorva libi'c, 2)S2. 

Mootcliif ^vo')(l, lOO. 

Mnreton bay cliestimt, 121. 
Moriiula scandcns, 207. 

II linctoria, 206. 

If toineiitosa, 206. 

Mucuna inonos])crnia, 200. 

II nivea, 209. 

■Mndariiie, lOO. 

Mudar sugar, 101. 

Mulberry, Indian, 206. 

Mulluin Cliaiieh, 33. 

Murdania scapitlora, 42. 
Murray a Kicnigii, 78, 

Musa .sapientuiu, 300. 

II superba, 300. 

M textilis, 302. 

Musk niallovv, 2, 

Mustard, Indian, 305. 

II tree, 379. 

Muttee ))al, 23, 

Myristica fragraiis, 305.^ 

M ollicinalis, 30.5. 
Myrobalans, eniblic, 105. 
Myrtus Pinienta, 202. 

M toTiientosa, 364. 
Mysore thorn, 94. 

Nageia Putrangiva, 361. 
Nagetta, 220. 

Naghesur flowers, 202. 

Nam a Zeylauica, 251. 
Natohnee grain, 193. 

Nauclea orientalis, 308. 
Neem-tree, 59. 

Neeradimootoo seeds, 249. 


Ne^o bean, 299. 

Neilgherry nettle, 225. 

Nemaur, oil of, 40, 

Nepaul jiaper shrub, 177. 

Nepeta Malabarica, 44. 

Nerija dichotorna, 191. 

Neriuin grandiflorum, 166. 

II pi.scidiuni, 189. 

II tinctorium, 447. 

If tninentosurn, 447. 

Nettle, Neilgherry, 225. 
Nightshade, Indian, 396. 

Ninia quassioides, .381. 

Niota letrapetala, 380, 

Noton ia corynibo.sa, 313. 

Nnlshima, 100. 

Nutmeg, Malaliar, 305. 

II tree, 305, 

Nyctanthes angu.stifolia, 267. 

II hirsuta, 237. 

11 Saiuliac, 267. 

Nymphoea esculenta, 314. 

II Nelunibo, 309. 

Ocimum anisatuni, 316. 

M glalmitnrn, 316. 

11 Jiirsiituin, 317. 

11 ]>il()sinn, 316. 

11 thyrsi flonun, 316. 

It villosuni, 317. 

Ocrocarpus h>ngirolius, 102. 

Odul oil, 386. 

Okro lilire, 1. 

Ola, 160. 

Oldenlandiu undndlata, 210. 

Olea rubusta, 318. 

Oleander, sweet-seented, 310. 
(.>lilianuni. 85. 

Olive, Indian, 318. 

II -wild, 361. 

Omiiin water, 360. 

Oi>ium poppy, 327. 

Orange, sweet, 130. 

M varieties of, 140. 

Organdi muslins, 234. 

Oriiitro})le serrota, 387. 

Oryza Nej)aulensis, 323. 

Oujeinia dalbergioides, 176. 

Oxalis sensitiva, 324. 

Paho, 428. 

Pala, Indigo, 447. 

Palmyra palm, S3. 

Paiiicum dactylon, 172. 

It friniientaceiini, 327. 

II miliaeeuni, 327. 

11 spicatum, 336. 

Papaver glabrum, 328. 
Papaw-tree, 113. 

Papaya carica, 113, 

II vulgaris, 113. 

Paper, fi-om the Maize jdant, 455. 
Patchouli, 340. 

Pavetta alba, 333. 

Peea-bans, 180. 

Peepla-mool, 131. 
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Peltophorus granularis, 387. 
Penang lawyers, 97. 

Pen-reed grass, 875. 

Pentaptera coriacea, 420. 
ft glabra, 420. 

If tonieniosa, 421. 

Pepper, betle leaf, 129. 

It black, 844. 

If long, 180. 

It white, 345. 

Periploca Indica, 242. 

Persea, 159. 

Persian lila(‘., 289. 

Petalonia alternifolia, 283. 
Phalaris Zizania, 42. 
Pharnaceuni (^ei viana, 294. 

M inollugo, 294. 

Pliaseolus Max, 337. 

II rostratus, 338. 

M ra<liatus, 338. 

Phloniis Zeylanica, 277. 

Plitenix paludosa, 339. 
Pliryniuin dicliotomnni, 288. 
Phyllanthus einblica, 194. 

II simplex, 342. 

ti urinaria, 342. 

Physalis flexuosa, 446. 

Physic nut, angular-leaved, 268. 
Picrorhiza kurroo, 128. 
Pierotcixine, 85. 

Pigeon pea, 94. 

Pila jari, 422. 

Pimento tree, 202. 

Piue-aj)ple, 35. 
ti Deodar, 342. 

M libres, 36. 

Piney varnish, 439. 

Pinnay gum, 98. 

11 ■ oil, 98. 

Piiius excelsa, 348. 

II longifolia, 343. 

Piper betle, 129. 
fi longuin, 130. 

II nigrum, 181. 

IT trioicum, 346. 

Pita thread, 21. 

Pitliecolobium sainan, 257. 
Plaintain, 300. 

Plassie or Palasie, 90. 
Plectranthus aromaticus, 153. 

II strobiliferus, 43. 
Pogosteinon Heynianum, 350. 
Poison nut, 407. 

Polanisia Chelidonii, 851. 

II viscosa, 351. 

Pollarie, 46. 

Polygala senega, 352. 

II telephoides, 352. 
Pomegranate, 360. 

Ponassa grain, 198. 

Pongani oil, 353. 

Pooley niunjee fibre, 243. 
Poonac, 149. 

Poon spars, 98, 404. 

Pootunjee oil, 99. 

Poppy> 327. 


Portia tree, 425. 

Portulaca meridiana, 354. 
Pothos officinalis, 388. 
Premna esculenla, 355. 

Privet, broad -leaved, 27*5. 
Pterocarpus bilobus, 357. 
Ptychotis Roxburgliiaua, 360. 
Pudding-jiijie tree, 125. 

Pulas kino, 90. 

Pumpkin, white, 273. 

Puneer, 446. 

Pnneeria coagiilaiis, 445. 
Puri-dumiia, 173. 

II gaddi, 173, 
Purple-stalked dragon, 187. 
Purslane, common, 353. 
Pythagorean bean, 309. 

Raggee, 193. 

Raisin berbtirry, 76. 

Kal resin, 393. 

Ram-kanta, 5. 

Ramtil oil, 238. 

Ramtilla oleifera, 238. 
Rangoon creejier, 3(52. 

Rattan cane, 95, 96. 

Red Sanders-wood, 357. 

M sandal-Wood, 358. 
n wood, 401, 

Retti weights, 4. 

Reyya-manu, 236. 

Rhazya slricda, 446. 

Rhamnus jujuba, 458. 

II xylopyrus, 459. 
Rlieca fibre, 81. 

Rliizojihora kaiidel, 272. 
Rice-plant, 321. 

Ringworm slirub, 119. 

Kivina panimilata, 379. 
Robinia mitis, 353. 
Rose-apple, 265. 

II damask, 367. 

II water, 367. 

Roselle or Red sorrel, 244. 
Kottlera tinctoria, 285. 

Roussa grass oil, 40. 

II 11 paper, 41. 

Rubia munjistha, 869. 

Ruellia longifolia, 57. 

Rusot, 76. 

Saccharum fuscum, 371. 

II procerum, 371. 
Safflower, 117. ^ 

Saffron, bastard, 116. 
Sage-leaved Alangium, 24. 
Sago, bastard, 118. 

Sal timber 393. 

Salai resin, 86. 

Salajit, 319. 

Salaras, 319. 

Salicomia Indica, 377. 

Salix cajirea, 377. 

II Ichiiostachya, 377. 
Salvadora Indica, 379. 

II oleoides, 879. 
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Salvia bracliiata, 380. 

n lauata, 380. 

Saiidaru vembu, 127. 

Sandal-oil, 383. 

»i wood, 383. 

II II red, 358. 
Sanseviera Roxbnrgliina, 381. 
Sapindus detcrgeiis, 385. 

If nibiginosus, 385. 
Sai)ium sebifeniin, 210. 

II siiiense, 210. 

Sappan wood, 93. 

Sarsaparilla, country, 241. 
Satin-wood, 130. 

Scilla Iiidica, 438. 

Scopolia lurid a, 252. 

Screw-pine, 325. 

Sebestana doinestica, 159. 
Sebesten plums, 168, 159. 

Sejjie muttie, 377. 

Senna absus, 119. 

M alata, 120. 

11 auriculata, 120. 

M Indian, 121. 

It officinalis, 121. 

II occklentalis, 122. 

II Sophera, 122. 

II tora, 123. 

II toroides, 123. 

Sepistans, broad-leaved, 158. 

M narrow-leaved, 157. 
Serratula anthelmintica, 444. 
Sesarnuin orientale, 389. 
Sesbania bicolor, 391 . 

M concolor, 391. 

Setaria Italica, 327. 

Set-burosa or paper shmb, 178. 
Shaggy button- weed, 402. 
Shapussundo seeds, 337. 
Sheelandie arisee, 173. 
Shingle-tree, 14. 

Shoe-flower, 244. 

Shola or Sola pith, 18. 

Shorea talura, 392. 

Sida Indica, 4. 

It lanceolata, 394. 

It populifolia, 4, 

It retusa, 395. 

It rhonibilolia, 395. 

It rhomboidea, 395. 

Sinapis dichotoma, 396. 

II glauca, 396. 

II ramosa, 396. 

Singhara nuts, 430. 

Sirissa-tree, 25. 

Sital-pati mats, 288. 

Smilax Cliina, 396. 

II lancesefolia, 396. 

It ovalifolia, 396. 
Smooth-leaved heart-pea, 112. 
Snakewood, 406. 

Soapnut, 385. 

Solanum diffusum, 397. 

It esculentum, 398. 

It longum, 398. 

M ovigerum, 398. 


Solanum xnnthocarpuni, 397. 
Soosni-aloo, 183. 

Sorghum bicolor, 401. 

Sour-soj), 44. 

Spanisl) pepper. 111. 

Spathodea Koxburghii, 402. 
Spermacoce sf^abra, 402. 
SphoeranthuR mollis, 402. 

Spreading hogweed, 82. 

Spurge tree, 206. 

II triangular, 203. 

Squill, Indian, 438. 

Staff tree, 127. 

Sterculia Balanghas, 405. 
Stereospennum suaveolens, 406. 
Stilago bunias, 46. 

Stillingia sebilera, 210. 
Stilpnophyllum elasticum, 214. 
Strychnine, 407. 

Sufed musk, 56. 

Sugar cane, 371. 

II Chinese, 400. 

Suli, 127. 

Sumach, American, 92. 

Sunn, 1-63. 

Sweet-flag, 13. 

II potato, 72. 

II sop, 44. 

Swietenia, chickrassia, 131. 

II cliloroxylon, 132. 

II febrituga, 401. 

II Mabogani, 132. 
Sword-bean, 104. 

Syinplocos tbesvfolia, 409. 
Syzygiiini caryophyllifolium, 410. 

Tabasheer, 63. 

Tacaniahaca, 98. 

Talipot palm, 159. 

Tallow- tree, China, 209. 
Tamarind- tree, 411. 

Tamarix, Indian, 413. 
ft Indica, 413. 

II oricntalis, 413. 

Tapioca, 265. 

Tea-plant, 422. 

Teak, bastard, 89. 

ti tree, 413. 

Telinga potato, 32. 

Telliclierry bark, 245. 

Tembagum wood, 394. 

Terminalia Arjuua, 336. 

II paniculata, 420. 

ft reticulata, 419. 

Terra Japonica, 7. 

Thatch grass, 376. 

Thorn-apple, 'vvliite-flowered, 179. 
Three-leuved Chaste-tree, 443. 
Tiger’s-milk tree, 209. 
Tinian-pinc, 124. 

Tinnevelly senna, 121. 

Tobacco, *311. 

Toddy, mode of manufacture, 83. 
Toor, 95. 

Trichosantlies cordata, 433. 
ti dioica, 433. 





